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TAKBN &EFOHK TH» 


SELECI 


' COMMITTEE 


OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS^. 


APVOIKTB0 worn 

The purpose of taking the Examination of such Witnesses, as^ 
shall be ordered by The House to attend the Committee of 
the Whole House, on the Affairs of the East-India Company;, 
and to report the Minutes of such Examination, from time 
to time.. 




•/oviSf 15*^ die^dlprilis, 1813. 


The Right Hon. John Sueuivan, in the Chair.. 


CCLONEL MUNRO, was called in, and examined by the Committee 

as follows ; . 

The Committee understand you have a wish to explain some part of Munrcf*. 

the evidence you gave yesterday?—! wish to give a general explanation 
with respect to the effect my evidence may have produced. *In the 
course of my evidence, I stated the simplicity of the mode of life among 
the Hindoos, and it may be inferred from that, that the Hindoos, scarcely 
expending any thing upon their own subsistence, must have a greatef 
^ overplus of wealth to appropriate to the purchase of European commo- 
dities, There are causes which prevent (he accumulation of wealth 
among Hindoos, that seem to be {>ecuhaT to that country ; one of (hem 
li, the taw of inheritauce to property among the Hindoos ; by this law 

a-N. all. 
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Colonel Munro. all property Is divided equally among all the sons } after sncli division, the 
^ ‘property still remains in ciommonj those sons, supposing them to be four 
or five, still remain togeiher under tlie same roof 5 it is a kind of co-part- 
nership. Among the poor class it is ofteh dissolved in one or two years, 
but among all the trading and mercantile classes, it frequently continues 
ten, fifteen, or even, fifty years ; it is not nece'ssary tothc existence el this 
co-partnership that they should remain together under the ||ime roof, or 
■eveh in the same country, they may go out of it and pursue diffeient 
occupations, some may be bankrupt, some may be successful, until a 
i formal dissolution, by which each member gives his acquittance to the 
other, and takes his share, the co-partnership is not dissolved, so that it 
^equently happens; that in a family of five brothers, one who has acquired 
* large property is obliged, after a period of twenty or thirty years, to 
divide it equally among the other four brothers, who are beggars ; if the 
division does not take place during the life of the father, it is continued 
to ; the son, and even to the grandson. I have known instances of it 
after a period of forty and even of fifty years. This cause 1 apprehend, 
though it contributes to place all the memuers of an liinduo family in some 
‘degree above poverty, likewise tends to prevent the accumulation of such 
wealth hi any one person, as to leave him the means of making large 
purchases of any foreign commodities. Even when the Hindoo has by a 
Jong life of successful industry acquired a competency, he has many ways 
of expending his property, without makin^ny demand for European 
articles. Every Hindoo must marry ; rrtarriage is a most expensive cere- 
mony amongst all Hindoos; even among the poorest the expense is never 
less than the amount of the savings of three, four, or five years ; among 
the richer class, the marriage expense is only measured by the extent of 
their fortunes; men frequently dissipate half their property in the course 
of a few days, in a marriage ; in marriage the man is not always left to 

■ bis own discretion in judging of the extent of the expense to which he 
' should go, there are thousands of mendicants, brahmins and fakeers, who 

, always know when a rich maOsis to be married, and who are as jealous 

■ of his- honour in this respect as he can be himself; it is not left to his own 
' will, to limit his expense, they assemble in parties ot three or tour hundred, 

and live with him several days, during which he is obliged to distribute 
food, clothes, and sometimes money, to the whole party. I remember an 
instance myself,: of ia rich shopkeeper, who finding his. uninvited visltori 
to^come in greater numbers than he .expected, made his escape from them, 
and came to me for protection; fie was fojlovyed by a small party of' the 
guests, who claimed a right of being guests at his piarriage ; the shop- 
keeper said be was willing to entertain a proper number; He agreed, I 
4hink, to entertain about three hundred, tlie opposite party wanted four 

hundred. 
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hundred, and I believe that there was a compromise for three hundred Colonel Munro. 
and ^fty. Among the other sources of expense to the Hindoo, besides v—..... y, - > 

marriage, are charitable distributions to a great extent, on the anniversary 
pf the death of several of bis ancestors, his father, his mother, .and several 
Others; though he gives no dinners to his friends, he gives dances; the 
Hindoos are expensive in dancing women, in servants, in fine cloths, and 
in horses; all these articles are the produce of his own country, and not 
likely to be^sent from our out-ports. 

Upon the occasions you have described, have you observed any dispo- 
sition towards the purchase of European articles, either for ornament or 
use? — I have observed no disposition for thj purchase of European 
articles, except perhaps some very small l^mps, or some pieces of broad*- 
cloth, among the most expensive. 

Were those in any material degree ?— Not in any material degree. - lit' 
another part of my evidence, it may seem unaccountable, that while , so 
large a Remand is stated to exist among the population of Bombay for 
European articles, there should be so little on the continent of India;. the 
reason of this I conceive to be, that Bombay can hardly be- called an 
Hindoo community ; it is a kind of modern Babel inhabited by foreigners 
from all parts of the globe, Arabs, Greeks, Armenians, Parsees, and 
almost every tiling but Hindoos : if among all the vessels belonging: to 
the port of London, fro^i 200 tons and upwards, we should not find 
among all the owners tire name of one Englishman, we should doubt 
whether London were an English city -, among the owners of the vessels 
belonging to the port of Bombay, there is not the name of a single 
Hindoo; we have Munagee, and vSooiabjee, Arta.verxe.s, and Bruce and 
Fawcett, certainly not Hindoo names. Jt is said that the Hindoo there 
likewise conlonns to the European modes of life, followed by Parsees 
and Europeans ; it is possible that he may in some instances do so to 
accommodate his European visitors, but I can have no doubt that, after 
the ceremony of the visit is over, he retires from his lustre-hung hall to 
his Hindoo lamily, in their own Hindoo house, sprinkled with cow- dung 
and water. The influence- of the society of Bombay upon the continent . 
of India, can have no more effect than that of the island of .lleligpland. 

Let any man take a boat at Bombay and land upon the nearest point upon 
thecoast, the Marhatta village of Panwell,he will find every thing unchanged, , 

.every thing Hindoo. I am likewise convinced that the Hindoo of Bombay, 
notwithstanding the friscinatioiV of the example of Artaxerxes, aud.Bixice 
and Fawcett, is stiff a hardened' Hindoo,' If he comes pure from the fire 
of suph a trial, with what hope can we expect to corrupt the great . mass 

2 N 2' of 





pibf|)Blit}6itt of Are doritinent of India? ff any perton leaving; 

> Madffts goes to the nearest Hindoo ViHage, not a mife rntb the country, 
itipis as much removed from European manners and customs a$ if he sawe 
1ti‘ the centre of IlindostahV and as if <no European foot had ever touched 
the ^Otes of India. In a former part of my evidence, in speaking of the 
Mhidoo tvomen, I mentioned the custom of their bathing in public at 
European stations : this statement may perhaps leave an unfavourable 
Impression of their demeanour, but there is no man who has been in 
fndia but must maintain, that nothing can be more modest than their 
behaviodr, and that they confide in it, on all occasions, for their protection 
from insult, and are seldom deceived. It would be no slight praise to the 
women df any nation, not even to the ladies of England, to'^have it said, 
that the correctness .of their conduct was not inferior to that of the 
Hjjahailn women, and the Hindoo women of the higher classes. 

At Bombay has 'there always been an ample supply of European articles 
for every description of purchasers, whether natives, or Asiatic foreigners, 
efr Butopeans I am not sure with respect to the supply of Bombay, but 
I-shou^ imagine the supply has always been ample ; the native merchanta 
Aenaselves would take care of it ; they have a direct correspondence with 
Europe y by native, I mean the Parsee merchants. 

In a former part of your evidence, you alluded to riie manufacture of 
woollen in India, and to the pretty general use (^,a coarse kind of woollen ; 
flte fiutshawls of a very fine quality of woollen in India ?~The shawls are 
of: a very fine quality. 

They are not the manufacture of India proper, are they?-— They 
file not' the manufacture of India, they are an import from Cashmire and 
Thibet. 

Are they In considerable consumption among the Indians They ate 
in great demand among the Indians j every Indian, who has the means, ’ 
gets a shawl. * 

According to youf observation, do you conceive that there is any thing 
peculiar rd the manufacture of shawls, that might not be imitated in this 
codfttty ?*-**! have stated, I think, in a former part of my evidence, that 
I thought the shawls of this country have so great a rescmblanfc"e' to tht ' 
real shawl, that if they could be sold cheaper there might be a considerable 
detnaud fot them. ... , . .i. , 



Jnrefei^^QC tp another j^ft of yoJir^vWpnce of lastnjgbti :WUh r^garjd 

the perDf\anent settleraeot, inforin the C^mnihtoe whether yon coijsithtf 
4^fiiti|atiop of the ryot (the qpllivating ptopi^etpr) to be iequajly secured* 
as tp property and prospective a4 vantage, under the contropl o^f the 
^mindar, or when be immediately is connected with the government ?r-r 
The ryot in almost every part of India that I am acquainted with ia pQii.' 
aideredas the,cuUiva.ting proprietor, and in that capacity he is certainly ip 
a much better situation than under any stemindar, even if his assessment.is 
:€qual i in both cases he still feels the pride of independence, andcpnaidprs 
himself as a person of higher rank when he holds immediately of thp 
prpwn, than when he holds of any zemindar } he is likewise the master 
;pf all his own proifits arising from improvement, which he canvhardjy evt^ 
under a zemin^r be scciure in the possession of j the authority ot 
dars is so great, that they will always find means while they exiii,t, to 
>extra contributions upon the ryot^ in spite of the iftmost vigilance of t]^ 
officers of government. h 

’ i 

Havetihe jgqodness to inforin the Committee what you under^an^diy a 
.zemindar ?—»'5'he . zemindar seems to have different characters in diffarunt 
parts of India ; An some parts of India he is a military chief haying pp 
land or farm of bis own, a kind of petty tributary soyereign, who^coUea^ 
,his rents.from the ryots in the same manner as any other sovereign} in othi^ 
{parts of India, a;* ho has been constituted by the permanent settlement, he 
is not so;much a cultivator or ^a proprietor of the soil as a farmer of the 
laqd tax, and he receives .from the land ta^ to government a. certain 
portion, a tenth, sorpetimes more, sometimes less, for hia own {Sufa^ 
sistence« 

Are the zemindars, in the part of the onuutry ip which yiOU have been 
Tesident, in the habit of giving written engagements to the ryot, specifying 
the proportions they are to have of the produce of their industry ? — I have 
never, known any instances of .any zemindar, in . the parts of the epuatry 
iwith which I was acquainted, . giving such written engagements ; a;great 
<ieal of trouble is sometimes taken by the officers of government to com*, 
pel them to do it, but without .constant compulsion it is seldom done, 
wjdveveawhen done the terms .are geoerally:evaded.i ffac ryot, evenwhim 
he pays an extra exaction, will rather submit to it than complain, he, is 
nfcaid bothof the expense of degal pE 0 ces 8 ,and the influence of the 
izemindars. 

You alluded to andthcr description of persons, speaking of the^ perma- 
oent^^lemrat, .namely, the mootidars j have the goodness to explain to 

the 
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Colonel Mtinro. the Committee what you understand by a mootidar ?— -From what I have 

' -been aWc to observe with regard to the niootidars, they are in-tome p.iaees 

the ancient hereditary head farmers of the village, who formerly exe^rcUcd 
the profession of farmers in cultivating land belonging to themselves, and 
acted in the capacity of collectors of the village rent to government ; those 
mbotidars now continue to cultivate their own farms, and likewise to re- 
.ceive, like the great zemindars, a p jrtion of the government rent of thfe 
whole village, or villages (for there are sometimes three or four in one 
mootar) amounting to about fourteen or fifteen per cent of the governmvrtt 
ihare of the rent : other mootidars are men who never had any connection 
with the cultivation of the country, merchants and adventurers of all kinds, 
■who have purchased what is called the mootidar’s share, or 15 or 16 pe'r 
cent’of the government share of the produce ; they receive this share, arid 
•bfecome answerable for the rents of the village, they are proprietors Uke- 
vvise of all the waste land in tlie village, hut are not in general cultivators 
or farmers themsdlvesw ■ • 

• Havie the goodness to explain to the Committee what you understand 
by the tyotwar system ? — I shall state what I understand to be the prin- 
ciple of the ryotwar system, the details will perhaps be too extensive : 
the principle of the ryotwar system is, to fix an assessment upon the whole 
land of the country; this assessment is permanent ; every ryot, who is 
likewise a cultivating proprietor of the land which be holdSj is permitted 
to hold that land, at a fixed assessment, as loirg as he pleases ; he holds it 
: for ever,' without any additional assessment ; if he occupies any- waste or 
add'Hional Itmd, he pays the assessment that is fixed upon that landi -and 
no more, his rent undergoes no alteration^ f: 

Do you consider the intervention of a zemindar, or a mootidar, nices- 
sary for conducting ihe business of the revenue with the ryots?-—! think 
the intervention ot either of' those characters is perfectly unnecessary, and 
that- it is uporr the whole to be lamented ; and that the business- of the 
collection of the revenue cart best be conducted by the old ofiico established 
in every Hindoo village; held by the person called the potail, who is the 
head farmer of tire village, and cultivator himself, and likewise the here- 
ditary Qolleetor and nxagistrate of the village under all Hindoo governmenlsv 

I Have the goodness fo inform the Committee whaf-might have- been the 
extent of the country, under the denomination of the ceded- provinces; 
that was under your special management ?• — The whole of the ceded pro- 
vinces wore under my special management ; no geographical survey had 
taken placo during the period 1 was in. India, but the number of acres by 
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■an 'argriciiItuVal survey was, I believe, as far as my memory serves mc» 
something above twelve millions. 

• When you took charge of this extensive district, what proportion of it 
was in cultivation ? — -About two millions of acres, I believe but that 
twelve millions includes a great deal of land which never can be cultivated, 
rocks, jungle, &:c. 

Did you find it necessary to lower the rate of assessment when you took 
charge of those districts r — I found it necessary, in almost all instances, to 
lower the rent ; in others, where it was already low, to keep it at thatibw 
rate for several years, to enable the country to recover from the ravages of 
War. 


Have the goodness to inform the Committee to whaf gross amount you 
lovvered the rental in the first instance r — The gross amount of the rental, 1 
think, in the first instance, was lowered in different proportions frotii 1*> 
to 20 per cent below what it had been the preceding year under tho native 
government. 

Can you mention the gross sum of the whole ? — About one lack of 
pagodas was the amount of remission. 

During the period of your administration, to what extent were you 
enabled to raise it ? — I think that the revenue was raised from about eleven 
lacks of pagodas to seventeen and a half, or eighteen. 

W as that increase in consequence of waste lands, lands that had not 
been cultivated, being brought into cultivation ?"Part of it arose from 
raising the lartds in cultivation to the usual rate of assessment under the 
Hindoo governments ; the rest arose from extended cultivation, amounting, 
as far as 1 can recollect, to about one million of acres; I speak from 
memory. 

Have the goodness to state what you understand by a village in India 
A village in India does not apply to what is commonly called a village in 
this country, a collection of houses ; a village is a certain portion of country, 
generally from two to four square miles, the boundaries of which are un- 
alterable ; whatever cessions or transfers of country are made in the course 
^f war from one pow^r to another, the boundaries of the village rqmain 
permanent; the ryot considers the village as his country, he does not loOk 
to the province, or to the country at large, he considers the village as the 

little' 
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CfoioHel littift ih Which he reitdM, ih<J lives ire vety dfreti lost in Slfiigi^itt^ 

— v“— — ^ among neighbouring villages for a quarter bf aft acre of land* Whieii» 
never has been cultivated, nor ever can be cultivated, merely to include 
it Withitt the boundary of one or the oth6r village, 

■ is a sbaWl patt of the dress of the Hindoos, Which every Hindoo Who 
capable of purchasing it is desirous of possessing ?— Every Hindoo* whOftt- 
ca.pable of purchasing it, is desirous or possessing a shawl. 

Is. a shawl esteemed a necessary part of the drfcss, both of meh an# 
Wbmen r— It is not esteemed a nfeCessary part, but it is a desirable part ; It 

fhtich ihore in iise among men fhati atnorig women ; the Hindoo wotnen 
aetdom wear it j it is more general among the Mahomedan women. 

Are the shawls In use in Irtdih made principally of Wool ?-i*-They dre 
ifiadfe (fenVuely of wool, I believe. 

1E5b yon kribW whether ahy tjudntity of shawls have been exported w* 
India from Great Britain by the East-India Company ?-“I do ftOt knotr 
that the East- India Company have exported any quantity of shawls to the 
East-iridies ; but I imagine tbit Whenever it is found that the European' 
shawls are so cheap as to become an article ih demand in India, that the 
Hindoo merchants will make it their business to have them ordered out 
ftblh this' bodhtry. 

Havfe you ever seeri the shhWU which are nranufaCtured' at Paisley, and als 
some other places in Great Britain ? — I have seen the Paisley shawls. 

is VoUr dptnloh tj'f the quality of thfeni, Coihpared with thfc quality^ 
of Ihb shaWis ih Use in Irrdia ?-^I hfft hot sUfficietttty 'a ‘ judge of 

th’f .i^lifefehce in' ^atyTs,' biit as far as I CWh form dft opinion the reserrtj 
bfa'hCe is APCty hear tVihC eye but hot to the feel'j they ate hard and hairy^ 
and they have the great defect of throwing off their wool by wcaringi 

Have yoh ^C’en any bl" the shaWts which ate manufactured at Norwich, 
V?hfbh ha^'c been exported tO Iiid^ ?-^IhaVC Wot aeCti the' NthWich stiiaWls, 
at' fCSit hiye hot knO'Wti'lfhferfl td bfe tdfcbi'T^Wlhy hilV^'id&h witliptiv 
kfc'hig.that"t% were'mhwidj/ 

fh itboV dpinibn, is there any thing in the rtatufe of the thW 'materti®, di*' 
ih the ftafurfe of the rrianufacture, Which heCessftril'y bvectudes thfe maftu- 
‘fiicturthsbf Britain frem 

into 
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apprehend that there »s a great obstacle to our rivalling the Cohmd J^un^. 
shawls, from tl>e £U{>erior quality of the raw article in India. ■ 

Has it come within your knowledge that shawls, which have been exr 
ported from Great Britain to India at tlie price of 1 5y, of 20.r. each in 
feingland, have been sold in India foras many rupees as they cost shillings 
here ?— -I have not heard that circumstance, but I should imagine that if 
they have been sold for twenty rupees in the first instance, the purchasers 
will not repeat the demand when they find that the shawl’ wears 'away 

fast, 

. Are not the Hindoos very desirous of obtaining shawls of very bright 
colours ?— I'lliey are desirous of getting shawls of the colours which ajrc 
most common in the shawls that conie from Cashmire, and those are ge- 
nerally of a great variety of' colours, from the brightest to the darkest. 

Do you think there is any diflficulty in out sending our shawls of as fin,e 
GOloura they obtain in India from other parts of the world ? — I should 
think there can be no dilHculty in the colours of this country rivalling those 
of India, but I doubt whether they are so durable, or would so well resist 
the weather. . 

If shawls have not been sold in India at the profit implied in the ouos- 
tion which has just been put, have you any doubt that they may be $oIc| in 
India at a profit of 20 or 30 per cent, upon the first cost ? — If the shawls 
could be made so as not to port with their wool, I have no. doubt that 
would bring a profit in India. 

Do you happen to know what are the prices of shawia of India oiaiiu- 
fecture, in India, the lowest and the highest?— -I have seen shawls in Ipdia, 
and at all prices, from ten rupees to a thousand ; and I myself from triy 
Own judgment could not determine whether a shaW”! was worth fiftjr rupees 
or one hundred and fifty, the difference appears so minute, that nph^bat 
a judge can distinguish it. X ' 

^ Can you form* any judgment of the quantity of shawls which havis Wen^ 
mport^ intoindia from Cashmire and ITiibet, at any of the Presidencies,? 

— 1 cannot form any accurate judgment, but I should think that staitements' 
of them will be found in the India House, that they will%e repditeii as an 
aftioje of t^e, . . 

Is not the consumption of sliewls in India, in your opinion, exceeding^* 

2 O great 
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Qilonef, MunrOi great ?*^The consumption of sbawls ih Tpdia is very: consIdarabJc but 
the shawl is a thing that lasts so long, that it does not require a frequent 
renewal. 

How mginy^ears may a shawl be worn in general ? — 1 have used a shawl 
ntyself in India as a kind of blanket in cold weather upon my couch, and 
I round very little difference in it after having used it seven years. 

You have stated the objection to the shawls of English manufacture, 
that the wool is apt to separate ; do the shawls of India of the lowest 
quality, at ten rupees a piece, possess that quality r— .They do not possess 
that quality. 

Is the raw material of w hith the India shawl is made, altogether sheep’s 
wool believe h is altogether sheep’s wool. , . ; , ■ 

That there is no camel’s hair or goat’s about it ? — No, 1 believe not. 

, Have you seen the wool, of which the shawjs ar^ nqdde, in its ya;^ state ? 
—..1 never saw the wool in its ravy state. 

The sheep that produce that wool are confided to, Thibet and Cushmire, 
are ^bey, not ?—*I believe they are cortfihed to those countries. 

: ts..that wool of the same description as . any .European wqol?; — I have 
npt; seen the article, so that I cannot- exactly answer the ques,^iqo. . 

.lias, :any attempt been made to propagate the breed of those sheep in 
within your knowledge ? — 'T’do not know that any sheep have been 
brought bfoox Thibet and Cashmirc to India. 

Of that! any such. sheep are to be found in any other part of the world ? 
— Or that such sheep are to he found in any other part of the world.. , 

Does not the departure from the use of their ovvn manufactures, fp pre- 
ferring the shawls of Cdsbmire and Tlvibet, "arrd other shawls; imported, 
hojdiuut some expectation that the |)opulation of India might be induc.ed 
to use some^ other manufactures of this country, if found suitable, to theic 
taste? — I have stated, I think, in a former part of my evidence, that the 
Hindoos have no predilection for their own manufactures, further lhan,a^ 
they, are superior to those of other cOUn'triOT v and that' whenever vye can 
furnish from this country a similar tnanufaicture aa good ’as their bvvn, Und 

a little 
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a little cheaper, they will prefer it to their own, and all the custom-house Cohnd JWwttitWi 
officers in India will not prevent them from using it. v " 

Have any shawls as yet been produced, of European manufacture, of 
equal quality or interior price to those made in India } — I never have seen 
any such ; 1 never have seen an European shawl that I would use, even if 
it W’ere given to me as a present. 

Are not shawls as much used for show as comfort ?— -They arc. 

Are not the natives who cannot afford to buy shawls, in the habit of 
buying silk, which they wear round their waists tor the same purpose 
Many of the riatives do. 

Do you not think that they would prefer the Norwich and Paisley 
shawls to those silk sashes? — I am not so much master of the taste of the 
Indians as to determine whi^:h they would prefer. 

At present the distinction in the military services in India is between 
that or king’s and Company’s ; do you think that the separation of die 
European from the native branch of the Company’s army would increase 
the distinction and jealousy which have prevailed between the King’s and 
Company’s officers, as the distinction would,then be between an Ehiropean- 
and native establishment, as well as between the Company’s and King’s 
services?—! am of opini(?n that such a separation would greatly tend’ to 
increase the jealousies and differences which, have sometimes prevailed ' 
between the King’s and Company’s services; the pre.sent distinction is 
only between the King’s and Company’s army ; the distinction then woutd 
be that between an European army and a native black army. The officers * 
of the Company’s service, by being excluded from the- commands 06 ' 
armies, seem to have been regarded as a kind of Indian Roman Catholics, 
and subjected to the disqualifiGation without having uhdergone the idefe- 
mony of conversion ; this disqualification, by. the separation of the native 
from the European army, would be unavoidably extended, because, as 
the officers of the native army would sink in character, it wourd be the 
duty of government to exclude tbenii not only from the command of ' 
armies, but from the command of divjsionsand of stations, as they Could ' 
fill them by officers of a higher character from the European' branch. The 
oflicer of the Indian branch of the service, by exduskm from all those ■ 
superior commands, ftonv the emo)uro«ni?i of vwhicb alone he cOuld hav<y ‘ 
the means of revisiting Europe, would be -deprived of all hope of re- - 
turning to his native country j h§, would relinqui^ Europe, and consider ' 

" 2 O 2 India 
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Muhro, In^ta as his home. A native army cpowoanded by offecets ^ho have no. 
hope of ' ever returning to Europe, would he a most dangerous ioiitrument 
fot effecting the separation of pur Indian possessions from the British 
enapire. Ido not speak of a Company’s army, I think the case appli- 
cable to all armies under similar circumstances, and that had there never 
existed such a body as the East-India Company, had the European and 
native Indian armies always belonged to the Crown, yet had the Crowu 
made a complete separation between the Indian and European branch of 
its army, the consei^uenccs would have been the same that Indian atuiy 
would have become dangerous to the state* 

I ..;v- . ' • , 

y' |Tlie followiag question and answer were read over to the witness:] 

“ Have the goodness to explain to the Committee what you under- 
** stand by the ryotwar system ? — 1 shall state what I understand to 
be the principle of, the ryotwar, system, the details will perhaps be 
too extensive ; the principle of the ryotwar system is, to fi* an 
“ assessment upon the whole land of, the country, this assessment is 
“ permanent i every ryot, who is likewise the cultivating proprietor 
“ of the land which he holds,. is . pcrmiMed, to hold that land at a 
“ fixed assessment as long as he pleases j he bolds it for ever without 
“ any additional aaseasment j if he occupies ^y. wa^te or additional 
** kmd, he pays the assessment which is fixed uppn that land, and 
“ no more, his rerit undergoes no alteratlpp.” 

fs the Committee ta umderstand*: that with respect to, permanency there 
is no difftrcnce between the ryotwar systent and the Bengal permanent 
settfement ?-— With respect to peruatanepey, there, is no difference between 
the two systems ; but the ryotwar system kayes to government an in- 
, cteating revenue arising tnorn . the waste, io proportion to its cultivation. 

’ iiiy'idca of the ryotwar assetisment also is this, that the assessment should 
be ^ moderate in peace, as, by enftbhng, th^ ryot to become substantial, 

; a war t»X in times of necessity, of ten, fifteen, , or twenty per cent, may 
be imposed' by government, to be atruck off whe4i the necessity ceases to 
exist ; I have no doubt that such a war tax could b? easily levied, and 
that it would in a great measure preplmle the pe^ecssity of borrowing money 
at such periods at a high interest. 

Has any such war tax ever been, impqsfd updisf the Company’s^ 

^vernmentj bbt under idl na^we .‘f 

ais.’ssments of the ryots, and likewise to exact a kteH*c|f Weed kan from 
all he mercantile claisscs. 

Are 
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Are the roles of inheritance of property applicable to the ryots, the C^UmI iMiirBrOji 
same as those applicable td zemmdarS ?' — The rule of inheritance amon^ ' j»wiiiiiyiiiiiinf» ■, 
the ryots, is the, equal division of the property of the father among all 
his sons; every man has a son ; if he has none born to him, he adopts 
one ; and that I conceive to be another cause which tends to prevent tho 
accumulation of property ia partjcular families. 

How many years, in general, is a Company’s officer in India, before he 
obtains command of a company, and how long before he obtains the 
command of a regiment ? — I'hat in a great measure depends upon the 
period of war or peace \ I myself was in India sixteen years as. a subal- 
tern, twenty years before I was a major, and twenty-four before I was 
lieutenant colonel, and I believe that is nearly the average : there arc cases 
in which men acquire those ranks sooner, but many of them in wbiclx 
they are longer. 

Do the oflieers rise in fhe line, or do they rise in* the regiment ?•— Under 
the present regulatiofis, the oifficers rise in the regiment to the rank of 
inajpr,, from the rank of major they' rise in the line. 

That is by a late rcgUlaifioit ?'— The regulation of I79&. 

You speak frbtn ftearsay as to those parts of India which you have not 
visited ? — I certainly speak from Heaway to all parts of India, except those 
which I myself have vMted. 

Dp you know the t^e of interest generally paid by the ryots^ fpn 
borrowed for the purpose of paying their rents in seasons of scarcity^ when 
the produce of their lands does not afford them the means of doing su?: — 

The ryots under the natwe governments very often paid two ainl ij^ee 
per cent, per month, that was for one or two months the accoynt^ is 
generally settled within two, three, or four months, bat even if it 
he does nor continue to pay at that rate for the- year. Among the Hin- 
doos themselves, according to the common law of the country, although 
the debt may be of Cvet so long standing, the amount of interest is never 
allowed- to ekceed the ptmcipal ; the usual rate of interest among tl-io 
substantial people tftem^Mres is about twelve per cent. 

Tliyre being no law against usury in India, are you not aoqoainicd 
with instances of debts, both European and native* amounting sometimes 
tp fomr or five tiiiies prmcipalf---jCherc h a law against usury in the 
. ' ■" * i .regulation®- 
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Cotonel Muitro. r^ulations of the government, no, doubt* for no; debt for interest above 
twelve per cent, can be recovered in a court of law. 

Do you allutle to the courts of justice established by the British judi<, 
Cature, or to the native courts ? — I allude to the courts that now exist 
in a;ir parts of the Company’s government on the Madras establishmeirt 
and in Bengal. 

The British courts, or the courts of adawlut ?— There are courts esta- 
blished under the sanction of the Company’s government, which extend 
* jO all villages, and afford a protection to every ryot in India. 

Have not you heard of the payment of debts being resisted on the plea 
af usury, pnd that plea not being admitted in His Majesty’s courts in India? 
—rl have heard of no such suits. 

Have not yon heard of interest being paid to native shroffs, or money- 
lenders, at the rate of twentyrfive, thirty, and forty per cent, per annum ? 
— jI have heard of money being paid at that rate. of interest to many shroffs 
under all native governments, and even occasionally under the Company’s 
government, but not since the establishment of the courts. 

Have not yott heard of as high as twelve and eighteen per cent interest 
being paid to Europeans by natives for loans made to them, particularly in 
the Tanjore country, and in the Travancore country ?— I have a general 
recollection of Europeans having been concerned with natives in such 
trap^ctions^ but I do not know the particulars; in many Oases, I believe, 
the European lost both principal and interest. 

Did. he not ip many other cases recover both ?— I believe that he has in 
soni[^..;ca8es recovered both, but never with the sanction of government, 
that,^ kpow of; all officers found concerned in such transactions have 
generally been, suspended the service. 

Do not the usual rntes of interest vary throughout India, from six to 
twelve per (Cent, ?tt-I. do not recollect ever having observed them, among 
the natives lower than eight percent.-; from eight to twelve. 

Do not you know that the interest allowed by the native shrofis, pm’* 
ticulnrly on the western side, of India, is only s»x per cent.*?— fT do noh 
know the . rate, of interest allowed Jby„the native shroffs rm, the western side, 
of India; the fate of interest in different, districtn; 1 befieves depends, 

upon 
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t^on the security of the country, and its being liable to invasion, or Colonel Munro, 
otherwise, . ' ^ ' 


Is not one of the evils that you apprehend, from the admission of Eu* 
ropeans into India not in the Company’s service, that of usariO'Us trans- 
actions with the natives ?— -1 hat is one of the evils 1 apprehend. 

Is not it more likely that the European trader will have occasion to bor- 
row than to lend money to the natives ?— If the European trader is in that 
predicament, I apprehend his trade will not be of much use to the country. 

' The question is founded On the probability that the import trade from^ 
India to Great Britain will for a length of time greatly exceed the exports 
from this country, thereby increasing the demand for money in India for 
the purchase of returning cargoes, ^nd consequently that it js' not very 
probable the European merchants will have the means of making loahs tb" 
the natives at an usurious interest; you are therefore requested to give a 
direct . answer to the question ?-*— Under such circumstances, it is vtry likely 
that the European trader will be the borrower. ’ ' ’ 

U{>on what security will the European be able to borrow ?~I appN^ 
bend he would have nO other security than his cargo and character, and ' 
that of the house of agency with which he might be concerned. ■ ' ‘ ' 

Will not the rate of interest depend upon the security ?— The rate of 
interest will depend on the security. ' 

Might not an European trader, not in the Gompany\s service, hi' temp'l^' 
ed to convey capital to indiaj for the purpose of carrying on a 'spcculifipn‘ '^‘ 
in usurious contracts or loans? — I think there ii no doulpt that the Ebro-' 
pean trader in such cases n)ight be tempted, but the'risk would be great; ' 

he could not recover in any court of law lam afraid I have no]t 

been able to give full answers to' the questions put to me 6ri siicE'a VaVierj* 
of subjects- ; I have felt myself -incompetent h) give the answers I tvoold ' 
wish to have done.to all kind of jsolots, embracing the quiet habits of 
the European traders in India, the civil wars of the Bengal indigo planters, 
the oppressions of the East-India^Obmpany, and, in short^' tb questions 
comprcnehdvng almost every subject; from the coarse blanket of the Hin- 
doo,', to’ tfac fcivdal-syatenii:' T haVA-tb.'dhari'k' the Committee* for their iii- 
duIgence^^ndAt^- beg on^issidos.^ - 

The witness withdrew^ 
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GLOCESTER WILSON, Etq. was called In, and cxafnined as follows*. 

* 

Mr. Jacl>son\’—\o\.\ are one of the Commissioners of Customs ? — I am. 

You were one of those commissioners who signed two reports to the 
Lords of the I'reasury 1 signed one of those repotts, dated on the 26i]i 
ot December 1812. 


Considering the great extent of the trade and the rate of the duties, lias 
the smuggling of teas or of East-India goods, upon the whole, taken place to 
any considerable extent, within the last five years, under the present sys- 
tem of conducting the Easb-India and China trade, looking to the great, 
increase in the proportion of trade ?•— I do not know whether, looking to 
the increase, there has been a proportional increase of smuggling j we do 
not know of smuggling, except by the seizures we have nradc j there have 
been seizures, of which we have made a return. 

ts.tlie proportion regarded by the commissioners as great in proportion 
to the quantities brought into legal consumption ?— ^I do not know that I 
am competent to say, not having considered it in that view of the subject ; 
I ^elieye the value of the articles seized in the port of London has been 
*bout,XlO,OOOa year, as, far as JL recollect j these are, questions to which 
we could return an accurate report, and to which I should be sorry to ,bc 
considered as speaking positively, without examination. 

In the event of the import trade from India and the China ^as being 
opened to the out-ports, would the dangers of smuggling be in your opinion 
increased, and in what degree F—rCertainly it is the opinion of the 
Board, and the practical olficers we consulted, that it would be increased. 

Is it not the opinion of thepractical officers that it would be increased in a 
great and serious degree i*— -fliat certainly would depend in a considerable 
degree upon the regulations that were made to counteract it j the apppe- 
henaion certainly is that it would be increased, and considerably lncrease4< 

Would not such danger be consideraSly greater still in times of peace ? 
r— We certainly think so, 

Have the goodness to stsde $o the .Committee your restsp^ for thinking 
that the danger would be sti/U greater in times of pet^O ?-r^eiau^e of the 
ships coming single, and not coming in convoys j because of there being 
fewer of the iCing’s cruisers Who would be likely to examine them j and 

likewise, 
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likewise, because they /night loiter more in their way ; thofd would not be CbcestctWtlfiA 
the same necessity of their coming with convoys for the sake of their being fisq. 
guarded. ' -v ' 

Are not the commissioners already in the habit of enforcing every tegu- 
lation which their judgment can devise for the security of the revenue 
Of course it is our duty to do so ; every thing tlvat suggests itself we sub*- 
mit to the higher powers, and we should continue to add to those regula- 
tions as far as any thing suggested itself to us. 

Can you name any port which would be equally safe for the revenilfe wi:tT 
that of London, for the importation of East- India and Chinese eommbdi- 
ties?— I am not personally acquainted with many of the ports ; cettairily 
the general opinion of the Board is, that there is no port perfectly with the 
same security as there is in the port of London. 

Is it not the opinion of the practical officers and commissioners, tjiat 
there is no port which is not comparatively very insecure compared With 
that of London ?— -I am not competent to say hbw far if is the opinion of 
the commissioners, in general, aha I am not myself personally acquainted 
with many of the ports j there are many ports constructing docks, which 
are in an infant state at present, and wb do not know to What extent!' they 
may be carried ; it is a question to whitffi f am not, from niy krtdwtedgd 
of the ports, competent to speak. 

Can you state whether, according to the opinion of the commissio'derr 
or their practical officers, there is any |>ort which at pfresent is' nblf very in- 
secure compared with that of London f— I Certainly am dot prepared' 
itate any port we look upon as so secure. 

If such import trade be permitted to any of the out^pofts, rneanihg the 
inxport of Inaian and Chinese articles, would the security of the revenUi* 
require that such ports should be limited, and iti that case, which ports 
Would ydu recommend such import trade to be limited?-— The Board have 
reported, recommending a limitation certainly, and the limitation I think 
is to Liverpool, Bristol, and Mull. 

Have the goodness to state the grounds upon which those ports have 
been recommended in preference ?— I certainly do not feel myself com- 
petent to do that, because that may be recommended by each upon very 
different grounds | the ground of my own opinion would be, their being 
ports of very large export and import, and therefore having a large esta- 
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GtocesierJFilson blishtncnt of officers, and also rtieir having docks ; but I am not com’ 
petent to state what circumstances decided each member of the Board. 

t Y ' 

In the opinion of the commissioners, each of those ports have, notwith- 
standing, been declarcd'to be dangerous to the revenue, from their open 
and exposed situation ? — I do not think they have in the report, and I do 
not know to what else 1 am to speak. 

Be pleased to state your own opinion as to the safety of those three 
poits, or the opinion of the commissioners, if you are enabled to state it ? 
— I am not personally conversant with either of them ; I have been at 
Idverpool, but very long since; I have been at Bristol, but before the 
docks were constructed. 

Do you know what the opinion of the commissioners is as to those three 
ports, whether they do or do not regard them, from their exposed situa- 
tion, as dangerous to the revenue ? — I do not fee! I can know the opinion 
of the commissioners so far that I could be entitled to say here that 1 know 
it ; I do not know that it has been the subject of particular conversation, 
nor do I know to what extent the question goes ; I recollect with respect 
to Liverpool, that it has been said there would be opportunities perhaps 
for the re-landing of goods, from the vessels being wind-locked ; I could 
only answer to things I may have heard in conversation ; but I am not en- 
titled to speak the opinion of the Board, as having heard them say that 
either of those ports are particularly unsafe ; I do not suppose they are 
thought fit without, perhaps, some fresh buildings or improvements; the 
docks would require some completion before we should consider them 
equally secure to the port of London. 

Are not ports having wet docks, but without such docks being sur- 
rounded with high walls, in the opinion of the commissioners and their 
practical officers, considered more dangerous to the revenue, than ports 
without wet docks ? — Referring to the opinions of the practical officers, 
upon which the report was founded, I certainly think a considerable ma- 
jority of those practical officers hold them more dangerous. 

The wet docks in the port of London are surrounded by high walls ? — 
They are. 

Can you name any other port, in which there are wet docks surrounded 
by high walls? — lam not sure; I think I have heard there was a wail 

completing 
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completing to one of the docks at Liverpool, but I am not competent to Glo^'stfr Wilson 

speak to that. Ksq. 

c. ^ * 

Arc not the wet docks at Bristol in the heart of the city ? — I under- 
stand so. 

And incapable of being surrounded by high walls? — T certainly cannot 
speak to that of my own knowledge at allj 1 believe that they are un- 
walled. 

Are not the docks of Hull likewise in the heart of the town, or within 
it ? — I cannot speak of my own knowledge to that. 

Are not the docks of Liverpool within that town ? — 1 certainly should 
speak without knowledge, of the particular situation of those docks, not 
being at all acquainted with them personally. 

In the opinion of the commissioners and their practical officers, are not 
the docks in the port of Idverpool, being open on all sides, and sur- 
rounded by shops, warehouses, public houses, and other buildings, great- 
ly exposed to, and almost calculated for smuggling, notAvithstanding the 
care of tidesmen and the vigilance of the watch? — I have already 
said, the opinion of the practical officers in general was, that they were 
more exposed to smuggling, from not being walled, than if there were 
not wet docks ; 1 do not know that that particularly applies to Liverpool ; 
but that opinion is not unitorm among our officers, though I consider it 
that of the majority. - 

Is not the. greater part of the duty payable upon East-India goods and 
Chinese articles an ad valorem duty ? — i think it is ; but I am not compe- 
tent to say whether it is the greater partj there is a very considerable part 
of the duty which is an ad valorem duly, I think it is very considerably 
the most j but I should wish not to speak without actual reference to the 
amount. 

How is such ad valorem duty at present ascertained r — By the sale 
price at the Company’s sales. 

Have the goodness to describe in what manner it is so ascertained by 
the Company’s sales? — I hardly know in what manner to answer that 
question. , ' 
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Can you say about the annual amount of customs paid by the East-India 
Company in the manner described ?— I should like upon all these subjects 
to be allowed to refer to returns we can make more accurately. My idea 
is, that the custom duties alone are about six hundred thousand pounds ; 
they amount tofje'her to between three and four millions, but the princi- 
pal are excise duties. I think our receipt from the East-lndia Company 
is hardly above seven hundred thousand pounds a year. 

Supposing such to be their extent, are they upon the whole collected 
with that facility which you have described ? — I think they are. 

Supposing the trade from India to be opened in the manner described, 
\v’iih the right of importing into the out-ports all East-India and all Chi- 
nese articles, with the exception of tea, do you think that tlte danger to 
the revenue would still be great and material, notwithstanding such ex- 
ception — I think it would ; that the danger would be great. 

AVould the exception of the article of tea make any material difference 
as to the great difficulty or degree of impracticability which you have 
described, of substituting rative for ad valorem duties ?— It certainly would 
make no great difference ; it would make a difference of the duties on tea, 
but I think the duties on tea would be less concerned than the duties on 
other articles, because I should think tea would be more likely to find its 
true value in every part of the country, than other articles of East-India 
produce. 

If an attempt were to be made to effect such substitution of rative for 
ad valorem duties, in what manner would you proceed with respect to the 
rating of articles now paying their duty ad valorem ? — It was suggested by 
the Board, that the only w'ay would be to average the sale prices, but that 
is a question which would be much belter decided by the practical of- 
ficers. 

If such sub‘‘.titution were attempted by way of average, according to the 
sale prices at different paiods, would not articles of the higher qualities 
and prices he admitted, by such operation, at duties very inferior to those at 
present raided upon them, and would not the inferior articles of the same 
sort be loaded with a duty which they could net sustain ? — That must 
entirely depend upon the rate, because, of course, if the rale of the highest 
was taken, though that might be ab$urd^ it would, secure the, revenue, but 
if an average of the preseht prices was taken, it wopld be attended with 
the effect the question supposes. 


Have 
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Have not the commissioners expressed their apprehension that such in- Glocesf^rJVilson 
convenience and sucK inequality would be the consequence of such an Esq. 
attempt ? — Certainly they have. — v- ' 

Would such circumstance be likely greatly to reduce the importation of 
such inferior articles, and in some instances, almost to check it entirely, in 
your opinion ? — 1 should think, certainl) it would. 

Supposing the amount of trade and the number of ships from the East- 
Indies to be ihe same as at present, would there be more or less danger of 
smuggling, if the trade was confined to the port of London, or if it were 
distributed between the port of London and the out-ports ? — We have 
reported that we think there would be more danger. 

Supposing the amount of trade and ships to remain stationary' ?-— Yes. 

Supposing that, in consequence of a free trade, such amount and such 
number of ships were to be increased, is it your opinion that smuggling 
would be increased only in the same or in a greater proportion to such 
increase? — ;Having said to the last question that I thought it would be- 
increased without an increase of the trade, 1 apprehend that this question 
is answered ; at the same time that it would be increased more than in the 
same proportion ; that there would be an increased proportion of general 
danger of smuggling. 

Do you mean that the increased smuggling would only be in proportion 
to the increased trade ; or if the tiadc should be increased under the cir- 
cumstances ot a free trade, neither limiting the character of the adven- 
turers, or the character of their shijrs as to burthen, except that they should 
be as much as 350 tons, do you then think that the increased proportion of 
smuggling would be the same ;>r greater.? — If we suppose that with the 
same quantity of shipping, opening the trade would give facilities to 
smuggling, of course that facility would be extended to the increased 
proportion of trade as well as to the original quantity of trade. 

Supposing an increase of smuggling to take place, might not such in- 
crease, or the greater part of it, probably, consist of such articles as are now 
prohibited by law, in order to piotect the British manufacturer r — It 
might } but I am not coitrpetent to say, whether it would to any degree; 
prohibited articles are extremely numeious, and it woukl apply to some 
more than others; it would apply to all articles that are objects of liigh 
request. It is impossible to spca.k generally, the prohibited articles arc so 

very 
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various, and some of t,hora gr^at ot^cc^a to bring mto this country, 
some probably not muoh so. ' . . 


Can you say whether it is the opinion of the commissioners, and whether 
tj^ey have not exfwessed such an apprelwssion, that a gioater part oC the 
iiicressed smuggling would consist ot articles »t present prohibited by lawr 
for the protection of the l^itish manutacturer iy-I think that applies 
rather to allowing the export than to allowing the import trade to be 
opened : the Board have expressed some opinion upon that subject. ■ 


SuppO<‘jng. the same amount of East.India and Chinese articles as is noAisr 
imported by tljc East*, India Company in large ships, to be imported bf a 
great number of adventurers in ships as small as 350 tons burthen, would 
that make any material difference as to the safety of the revenue i— —In our 
opinion it would* 1 be opinion of the practical officers I think was, that 
out of port it jjv®* of the highest importance that the ships should be of 
cQOsidcrable tonnage i but there are officers who say, that when they are 
ouee in port, smaller ships are easier guarded than the large onesk When' 
at4ea, it is, of importance, that the ships ^mild be of large tonnage and 
gjeat di aught of water, so as not to hover near the coast. 

Assuming the following passage to form a part of the commissioners’^ 
repuirt,. namely, Hitherto- under the matters referred, oue attention has 
been principally directed to the danger to the revenue, touching the Eist- 
India trade, which would arise from illicit proceeding in the course of im- 
portatbn ; another, an important view, in which we think it behoves us 
to regard the subject as connected with a different but material species of 
risk to the revenue, presents itself ; we allude to the fraudulent re-landing 
ami introduction into the kingdom, of East-lndia articles entered and 
shipped tor expottatioo j” do you think the danger alluded to in that pas- 
sage would-be greatly increased, by allowing such exports from the oub 
ports and such import to them as has been stated ?■— -Certaiiily the Board" i» 
oft tliat opinion. 

<I« the Committee to understand it to be an opinion in which you cbiv 
cur?— It is. 

Do you think that such free trade as there described, might lead to any 
material frauds -with, respect to drawbacks i—ln thd same- way that it may 
to the fe-landing pf prohibited goods. > ‘ ‘ 


In your opinion, would the danger of the one be as considerable as you 
apprehend it to be with respect to the other ?— They are extremely alike 

ii> 
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In their nature ; there may be more difficulty, I should think, in recovering 
the drawback fraudulently than in re-landing the article ; but the danger 
•would be on the same principle, the one would have to re-land the article, 
the other would have to impose upon the officers. 

Do you apprehend that the danger to the revenue would be more or 
less, according to the number of ports that should be allowed this licence 
of exporting and importing to and from the East-Indies and the Chines# 
Seas ? — No doubt, in proportion to the number, and in proportion to the 
nature of the port. 

Can you state, whether any such regulations have yet been devised or 
•Ingested, as, in your opinion or the opinion of the Commissioners, would 
effectually guard against such dangers as you have described throughout 
your evidence ?■— I certainly feel myself incompetent at once to answer 
that question : if the question goes to this extent, whether we could un- 
dertake to prevent smuggling altogether, to adopt any measures so as 
entirely to prevent smuggling, we cannot in the jjresent situation of the 
trade undertake wholly to prevent those consequences ; supposing there 
was an extension, we have said it would be attended with as great diffi- 
culty to do this then, to collect the revenue as accurately as we do now j 
no doubt it would be attended with considerable difficulty. 

Have any such regulations yet been devised or suggested, as to amount 
to efficiency in the minds of the Commissioners ? — We think not j we have 
said it would be attended, as we think, with risk to the revenue. 

( Examined by the Committee.) 

Do you not think that the duties on the import into the ports of Liverpool^ 
Bristol, and Hull, are as correctly collected as they are in the port of Lon- 
don?— -I certainly am not competent to speak to that; my own opinion 
would be perhaps to the full extent ; but it is a- question upon which I can- 
not speak with any decision. At different times we find the collectipo less 
accurate than we had supposed it to be. The ports are varying in that 
respect very much ; atone time we may think the collection very accurately 
carried on in a port ; at other times we may have reason to doubt it : tit 
we were aware of any port in which we thought they were inaccurately 
collected, we should have an investigation of the officers, but we must 
suppose the duties are accurately coHeeted at a port, if the officers ate not 
under charge. 
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, 'Wtie not the merchants of Bristol and Liverpool very much and most 
principally employed in the West-lndia and North American, trade/ when 
that trade was open ? — Yes. 

In point of size, weight and value of the, articles generally imported irv- 
those trades, into those ports^ is the facility and temptation to smuggling 
those an ides equal to that of smuggling from ships importing into those 
ports from the East-Indies prohibited articles, or articles enterahVe on 
high duties only ? — certainly do not feel myself fully competent to atr- 
s\yci* these questions, not at all immediately coming before us; I should 
think they are not ; but I am not sufTiciently a practical officer to speak 
practically to it. I should think the West-lndia articles, in general, are 
artidcs of more difficult smuggling than the East-India articles ; but the 
variety is so great, it is impossible for me to say. In general, the articles 
of the E.ist India trade are much higher in their duties, and more liable to 
smuggling. ^ : 

The articles imporfed from the West Indies are hogsheads- of sugary 
rom puncheons, and large packages; would the hicility of smuggling 
them, ortlte temptation, beat all proportioned to smuggling piece-goods, 
which can- go into a very small compass, and are of a very great value; 
and many of them prohibited ('•—Decidedly not : I should have no doubt; 
in the first instance, in answering as my opinion, that there was not the 
Same danger of smuggling in Ahe trades alluded to, that there would be 
in the East india trade. 

It follows, in your opinion, that although the duties payable on those 
trades that are principally carried on at Bristol and Liverpool, may be 
very regularly and correctly paid, yet that if East- India articles of great 
value; and going into a small compass, might be imported there, it does 
not follow that the duties would be so correctly collected a$ they are now, 
w-here only articles of large size and much inferior value are importedr— • 
With respect to the collection of the duty, we should make some difference 
between that and the charge of smuggling ; the collection of the duty 
we consider as depending very much upon the principal officers, the 
charge of duty, we hope, would be equally well conducted by the officers ; 
but we think the risk of smuggling would be considerably increased, and 
Ufion those grounds Lbave stated. ’ 

. 14ay there not be a greater risk .of smuggling in those articles if im- 
ported into-thosc ports, although the duties are regularly paid upon the 
larger articles ?— We have said that the danger of smuggling would be 

greatly 
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gwarty increased upon those grounds, that these articles give a greater fa- Gloc^crW liso^ 
cility for smuggling, and that the risk would be considerably increased. 

Would the danger of fe-Ianding articles that are wanted only for expor- 
tation, be increased by opening the export trade to Jndia, to out-ports* 
trom whence the trade is obliged to pass down a great length of river, 
and a considerable tract of coast ? — Certainly : we require certiheates of 
the due exportation of those articles; as far as those certificates could be 
enforced and could be of avail, it would be a security in any case ; but it 
would be impossible for us to say that we consider that an absolute se- 
curity ; we know it is not, and that the danger must be increased from 
any length of river, and still more, if it was likely the vessels might be 
detained by wind or tide in that river. 

Can you form an opinion, whether small ships of 350 or 400 tons, ex- 
porting from the out-ports, under the circumstances stated, would not be 
more exposed to re-landing either prohibited goods, or goods upon which 
a drawback bad been claimed, than the Comparty^S ships now carrying on 
the trade by the river Thames? — That is a question upon which the practi- 
cal officers could give a more decided opinion ; as far as the small vessels 
could come near the shore and be run ashore, they would have facilities 5 
but there are, perhaps, circumstances which would increase the facility of 
smuggling from the larger vessels, or which might make the facUities 
greater in the larger vessels; generally speaking, however, 1 think that 
the danger would be much greater from the smaller vessels. 

Is it not the practice of the superior officer in every outport, as well as 
in London, to take bonds, under considerable penalties, from the mer- 
chants who export goods from England, on which a drawback is reccived, 
that those goods shall be actually carried to tbe place of their destination ? 

-a-Indisputably it is; at the same time we cannot be otherwise than 
aware* that in spite of those restrictions and regulations, there is consir 
derable smuggling and re-landing upon the drawbacks; one> great im- 
provement of the warehousing system is, that it has altered the system of 
drawbacks, which we had found, from time to time, to be a source of.;very 
great fraud upon the revenue, in spite of any precaution wc could rake ta 
the contrary: still we do take bonds on all occasions, and if they could be 
effectually put in force, all danger would he obviated, ^ 

Are not two sureties required, in addition to ^hc exporting mercbont, 
for the performance of the condition ?-w-Certainly : , the danger, I apprc; 
hend; docs not acise irotn the failure of j tbe sureties or the principal, h.i^ 
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GiotesiterWihon frojn ffelse documents being produced^ and the goods being re-brntfed 
E^q, without our, being aware of it. 


Do not the officers of the Customs remaitr on board those vessels, and 
•ratfdi them to certain points, when- they n»c about to -sail from the ports 
in which they are ?-*Thcy do. 


Is it not a practice of tlve officers of the Customs ta require, in addition 
to the security mentioned, certificates from persons in public situations 
abroad, at the ports to which those goods are carried, that those goods 
have been landed there ? — Certainly, where there are such officers, and- 
Aat is supplied, if there are not consuls or Custom-House officers, in dif- 
ferent ways : there should be certificates, and certificates are produced 
we sometimes take a reason why they cannot bring a certificate.^ 

Did not the Commissioners of the Customs send down certain queries to 
the principal officers of all the out-ports, relative to the opening of the 
trade to India, and require answers from those officers ? — ^They did. 

Do you recollect the answer which was received from the principal 
officer in the port of Mull, upon that subject? — I have read the answers 
of all the officers, but I can hardly say, at once, that I personally recollect 
the answer of every particular officer. 

Do you recollect what was said in the answer from the collector or 
comptroller in the pprfof Hull^ upon the subject of the danger of smug- 
gling, in case Hull should be allowed to participate in the EasMndia 
trade do not ; I could not state it at once ; if I had been at all aware, 
I would have had the answer here. 

Do you recollect that there is any thing in that answer relative to the 
situation bf the docks and warehouses at Hull — 1 do not recollect any 
thing on the subject. 

Do yoh happen to know that the docks at Hull are made in the ancient 
town ditches, without the walls, and without the ancient fortifications of 
the town, and not in the interior of the town ?— *1 am not personaJiy ac- 
quainted with Hull. 

Do you WGoltect that any assurance has been ^ven by the Dock Com- 
pany at Hull, to the Comtnissioners of the Customs, or to the Lords of 
the Treaeury, that a dodk at Hull should be wailed rounds dmt ware- 
houses 
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Souses should be built adjoining to the dock, and that every other con- 
venience for carrying on the trade to the fiast-Indies should be made in the 
port of Hull, which the Commissioners, or the I^rds of Treasury, might 
require I know that that has been olfered in more places than Hull. 

Is it not your opinion, as a Comn}issioner of the Customs, that tl!e 
collectors and superior officers at the out-ports, and particularly at Liver-, 
pool, and Bristol, and Hull, are better able to give an opinion with regard 
to the danger of smuggling in those ports, than any other officers in Lon- 
don, or elsewhere, in his Majesty’s service ?— Certainly, with respect to- 
the danger of smuggling within the port itself, not at all with respect to 
the general effect of bringing the trade round the coast. 

♦ 

Did not a Commissioner, in the course of the last year, visit several 6f 
the out-ports with a view to give an opinion how far accommodations 
might be made for extending the trade of India to the out-ports Mf. 
Frewin went on a special embassy, but I am not acquainted with ^hat 
his instructions were ■, 1 was not aware that that was the object of his 
journey. 

You have spoken of the risk of re-landing goods in passing dbvVn the 
rivers from the out-ports ; do you not think there is at least equal danger 
of such fraudulent transactions taking place in the passage down the 
Thames, as in the Mersey, the Severn, or the Humber ? — I should think* 
at present, we have rather a superior guard in the IhamQS. 

Are not you of opinion that there are more men in the habits of 
smuggling in the river Thames than there are in those other rivers, so as 
at least to countervail the superiority of the guard you have mentioned ?>— 
L certainly think that at present that is very considerably owing to the 
greater quantity of articles liable to smuggling which come up the 
Thames : While the whole of the East-India trade comes up the Thames, 
the smuggling of East-India articles will be confined to the Thames; but 
if at times in the Bristol Channel there has been less smuggling, that has 
perhaps been because there were no considerable articles brought up that 
Channel liable to smuggling; when smuggling was chiefly confined to 
French articles, it was pf course upon the southern coast ^incipally. 

Do not you know that vessels sailing from some of the out ports proceed 
more comnmnly to sea. without stopping, at out-ports, than those vessel* 
sailing from London should think the India ships now lie in the 
Dowbs sometuues, otherwisj. thuH: th?^; pws.on ffoin the port of London 

as 
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as rapidly ; I do not know where vessels should loiter very much in their 
.ptisssage from the river. 

'Do not you know that vessels are discharged with much greater rapidity 
aLthe out-ports than in the docks in London ? — I do not mean to doubt 
t4ie fact, but 1 do not know sufficiently of my own personal knowledge to 
speak to it. 

Are hot you of opinion that the various ports and places in the English 
Channel, from the Land’s End to the port of London, afford much greater 
fticifrty for smuggling to vessels passing up that Channel from India, than 
' the navigation of Saint George’^ Channel to Liverpool and Glasgow, of 
Saint George’s and the Bristol Channel to the port of Bristol? — I cer- 
tfl'irtly am not very competent to give an opinion upon that subject ; there 
rhay be more facility of smuggling; if we had had an opportunity of trying 
the experiment, we should have been prepared more fully to speak, to it, 
btrt I am hot prepared -at present to say that there is much more facility, 

'•Do not the particular means and arrangements adopted for smuggling, 
jh the river Thames, and for concealment after the goods have left the 
vessel, afford fadlitics+for smuggling in the river Thames, which are not 
possessed in the other ports that have been mentioned, Bristol, Hull, anfd 
Liverpool?— Those are conveniences not communicated to me, even in 
this® port ; but I should certainly conceive the same ingenuity would 
ccjually suggest them in any other place ; at present, I have no doubt that 
there is more ingenuity, where there is a greater field for smuggling ; hut 
supposing the trade trainsferred equally to the other ports, the same inge- 
nuity would be applied. 

Does not the ease and readiness with which those goods are disposed of 
in London, afford a considerable inducement to smugglers that could not 
exist in less wealthy and populous districts? — I certainly think so; hut 
'Whenever a‘ district should become very commercial, there would be a 
proportionable facility of getting rid of the articles ; most, however, in the 
principal towns. 

Is not a ship and cargo liable to confiscation in consequence of having , 
on board any goods in addition to what are contained in the manifest ?— 
l am not perfectly able to speak to that ; I think, certain jy not ; but one 
thing we have proposed is, enforcing the manifest act with more rigour: 
I am not perfectly aWare t6 what extent we have proposed making thp 
vessels subject <0 confiscation, provided articles were round manifested even 

' before 
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b>:fdre tfie report; I believe that the penalties attach rather upon GloC^^rWilson 
reporting than upon a deficiency or an error in the manitcst before the 
report: It is wished by the Boiird, I believe, to extend that so, that if, 
prior to the report, the ship is found with articles that are not manifested, 
they should be liable to seizure, and the same penalties attach : therein 
no forfeiture of the vessel for goods not manifested before the repprt, anc^ 
there would be a question arise as- to East- India vessels, respecting pas- 
sengers baggage and presents; I believe there is a laxness at present as 
to these, and it is wished that the manifest could be much more rigidly 
enforced than it is with respect to them ; but that might he attended with 
some difficulties, and be supposed vexatious to passengers. • i 

Has it appeared to come within your knowledge that there, ha^ been 
an action at law in the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, in consequcucG 
of a vessel arriving at Greenock with ten hogsheads of sugar, taken jo 
Saint Kitts during the illness of the captain, not mentioned in the mani- 
fest, reported instantly by his owner previous to the arrival of the ship, and 
every necessary means taken to. acquaint the- officers of Customs with 
accidental shipment of those ten. hogsheads of sugar; and are you aware 
that, in that trial, it was shewn that a vessel wasiput under seizure, tor 
having picked up a log of mahogany at sea, and vyhich theiefore could 
not be mentioned in her manifest ?—Tne whole of the circumstance, is 
not perfectly new to me, but I cannot speak to the particulars of the- 
case ; I have heard a part of the matter before, but it docs not come 
within our province. • 

Do you think that .the smuggling of rum from .West -India vessels, in. 
the out -ports is at all considerable? — I cannot tell the extent; I should 
perhaps be in some degree inaccurate in stating the extent, l.jjavefno 
doubt it exists. , , < . 

Your means of knowledge of the extent of smuggling, will probably .' 
depend upon the amount of seizures made at the different, ports ?r— Yes, it 
Would entirely. 

Are you aware of any considerable seizures of rum from West,India 
vessels, taking rum as an' article easily disposed of, and paying very con- 
siderable duty ? — We have flattered ourselves that there has been less 
sniuggling, and less seizures, of spirits lately. Among the spirits, rum is 
always one of the articles seized, and that ruin comes from West-India 
ships ; but I do not^know at all the immediate extent of the rum seized, 
in the out-pbrts, compared to the other quantities of spirits seized; there 
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4&l^esierWilson has bed* cdnsiderably less seizures of sprits, and we flatter ourselires there 
Esq. has been much less smuggling of them lately than in former years. 

— > 

From the amount of seizures, and other means of information which 
•yoij; possess, do you think that the smuggling of West-India and other 
«rttcles, in the out*ports, is more considerable in proportion to the com- 
merce carried on, than in the port of London, or as much ? — I should say 
(speaking here certainly without full information) that before the esta- 
blishment of the West-India docks, some of the out-ports had very much 
a preference; the merchants preferred importing to the out-ports, to 
importing West-India produce to London ; I should suppose, since the 
West-India docks, London may stand as high as the out-ports, but I 
cannot say, as I ought to do upon sufficient information, which is the 
safest ; at the present moment, there is a vast difference between different 
Ou^ports. 

In the event of the trade being opened to the East-Indies and to China, 
and carried on in ships of 350 tons, and under regulations such as are con- 
templated-ih the report of the Commissioners of the Customs, as additional 
to the present Manifest' Act, do you conceive that any owner of, a ship of 
that burthen and value would, with a view to his own interest only, carry 
ori any smuggling trade, or suffer any smuggling trade to be carried on 
whh his knowledge, on board such ship ? — I should suppose not, but I 
cannot undertake to say that that would never be done; we know that 
risk is run ; there are a variety of risks run, that nobody would calculate 
upon beforehand, but they are run; we know that there is smuggling, 
arid should expect that there would be smuggling in those vessels. 

If that ship and cargo were, by the provisions and regulations coaiera- 
plated, made liable to seizure and confiscation, do not you think it would 
bo an effectual prevention to that smuggling? — In my opinion, certainly 
hot; there is always this difficulty, if the penalty is extremely severe, that 
leads to a relaxation of its enforcement ; if the penalty is hot extremely 
severe, it has no effect. With respect to the penalties upon the Manifest 
Act, that would apply, if they were increased to any extent ; a case made 
out would lead to its being constantly relaxed either by us or the higher 
power. Ihere is a limit to what you can effect by penaky, because pt' it# 
leading to relaxation. 

'With a view to advantages and profitable sntwggUng, would not a 
person disposed to carry on that operation preterto emptey a neutral ship, 
which is not iiabie to the regulations 6t this country till within a certain 

distance 
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distance from the shore, is of less value, and may, without an alteration GloccUerWilson 

of the present law with respect to commerce with India and China, visit 

those countries, particularly the former, without any controul from this — y-—--' 

country, rather tnan employ a British vessel of great value, liable to all 

the provisions of the Manifest Act, and to such additional regulations a^ 

maybe adopted in this country aswellas in the East ?— ’Thatisa question to 

which I cannot answer ; it would be a matter of speculation for e^n 

individual, and would depend upon this question, If he was to freight 

a vessel entirely for smuggling, he might prefer that mode, though he 

would be aware, perhaps, that the foreign ships would pass through a 

stricter examination here, and therefore be less capable of evading the 

duties ; but if he is shipping another cargo, and it is not entirely a smltg- 

gling voyage, the convenience of having his vessel on the spot would 

induce him to put some illicit articles on board, rather than freight another 

vessel with such articles. 

You have said, that some danger migift arise from the re-landing of 
prohibited goods, and goods upon which a considerable drawback js 
allowed at the out-ports } may not East-India goods be transported, by 
bond from Condon 'to the out-iports ?— believe none by coasting voyage; 
but upon all these questions, if they are of importance, 1 should wish, 
there should be an accurate report made. : formerly the articles for export 
to the coast of Africa could be conveyed by inland carriage, and there 
were some kinds of piece-goods that were not prohibited, but cerlainjjr 
none, but those for exportation to the coast -of Africa, and those undef, 
particular circumstances, by land carriage, und^r seals of oilice apd pat- 
ticQlar restrictions. 

• 

Are you aware that many goods, paying .n very heavy duty, may be 
transported from one bonded port in tire kingdom to, another bonded|pQrt, 
for the purpose of exportation ; and that, in. point of fact, large quantities 
of German linens and other goods, upon which there is a prohibitory duty, ' 
may be transported from the port of London to the port of Liverpool, for 
exportation ?^Ycs. 

Then the danger which you .suppose possible to arise from re-landing 
goods liable to a very large-duty on admifision to the consumption of this 
country, docs in point of fact at.presertt exist -without atiy material ]q$s 
or inconvenience arising to the public revenue? — t am not at all com- 
petent to say to what extent it exists in the -way alluded to : I know we 
do suflfcrrrcm<sivafe‘unde*!‘very"particular oircum^tances, but l am not at .all 
aware* • to whlat olateot, 'ond -^rhaps, jjpQn tbe .uiention of any particular 
* 2 R article 
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article we should know that it was not attended with the same danger as 
in those small articles. 

Are not German linens liable to a very heavy duty, and also allowed 
to be transported ? — I think so. 

Are you aware of any considerable seizures of German linens, or goods 
upon which a drawback has been allowed, having been made in the out- 
ports, in consequence of re-landing ? — I think there are always sejzures 
at the out-ports of re-landed articles j i am not at all aware of the extent 
of ^ny particular seizures. 

When you say that the danger of smuggling would be greater, if the 
trade were distributed between London and the out-ports, than if it con- 
tinued to be confined to the port of London, is it upon the supposition 
that the out-ports may be more fitted for the trade than they arc at pre- 
sent ? — ^Our first idea, that thffe danger would be increased, is certainly 
independent of any idea how far they might be made competent ; for it 
is owing to the much greater extent of coast that we should be obliged 
to guard with the same vigilance : if the trade might go all round the 
country, there would be a guard necessary upon every part of the coast, 
as that would give opportunities of choice to the smuggler what point he 
should select j our first general idea is, that we should have a much 
larger extent of coast to guard ; and referring to our present regulations 
of meeting Indiamen, we should have no particular spot to meet them at : 
if the whole trade was expected to come up the Channel, so that we could 
easily meet them, that would remove so, far some of our difficulty, we 
could meet the fleets while they came in fleets, at least. 

• You have said, that you consider London as the fittest port for the col-* 
lection of the revenue Yes. 

Do not you believe that regulations might be devised, which would 
materially improve, with reference to the India and China trade, the 
three ports which have been named in the report of the Board? — I cer- 
tainly think that walled docks Would, in our opinion, so far dimiinish part 
of the difficulty ; it would not meet the whole of our objection, it would 
meet one considerable part of ib 

Have the seizures which have been made of East-India and Chinese 
commodities, in the port of London, been generally from the Company's 
ships, or private ships P—In the returns we have made of seizures, we 

have 
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have stated the ship from which each seizure has been made j I have GlocesterU ilson. 
not abstracted whether the principal part are from Company’s or private Esq. 
ships. s ^ 

Are you aware that a very considerable inducement to smuggle tea at 
present exists, and has long existed, in consequence of the low price of 
that article in America and other countries from which we are daily 
receiving vessels? — Upon the Commutation Act there was an> amazing 
reduction of the duty on tea; since that, there has been so great an ad- 
dition to it, that there must be a great inducement to smuggle tea ; but 
I do not think tea has been lately an article so much smuggled as might be 
expected from the amount of the duty. 

In point of fact, the smuggling of tea, which may be considered as 
the easiest article to smuggle, has not been carried on, in your opinion, 
to any great extent from America and other foreign parts ? — I have not 
accurately compared the quantity of tea which is inserted in the reports ; 
but my impression is, that tea has not been smuggled of late in the pro- 
portion which might be expected from the high duties; I should think 
tea not the easiest article to smuggle, and that it would not but fortlje 
very high rate of duty; but I know it is considered as an article very 
liable to smuggling ; it is brought in small packages sometimes, but it is 
not an article that goes in a very small compass for a very large value. 

Are you aw'are of the smuggling of any other East-India or Chinese 
article, to any extent, from foreign vessels — Not in the port of London : 

I have not accurately compared the articles smuggled ; if I was asked to 
any particular article, I could speak more fully to it: Bandana handker- 
chiefs, and perhaps silk, and all kinds of presents, are much more in the 
habit of being smuggled ; but as for the comparative quantity of each, I 
cannot speak to it *. nankeen and fans, and pearls, and a vast variety of 
other articles, I should think much more liable to smuggling. 

You have stated some difficulty in regard to the ascertaining the ad valo- 
rem duties ; taking out tea and piece-goods from the ad valoremduties, are 
you aware of the amount of those ad valorem duties, and whether, in 
point of value, it is of any great importance.^—! am not at all aware 
what the value, subtracting those articles, is ; tea is a very considerable 
article, but there is a considerable value of other goods. 

Do you suppose that it exceeds fifty or sixty thousand pounds, sub- 

2 R 2 trading. 
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GlocesierWilson tracting those articles? — I should wish, upon subjects of that kind, to 
■Esq. refer to accurate reports from the Board. 

Vi—I I K 

Are there any errors In the report of the Commissioners as printed, 
which you can point out and rectify ? — ^There are one or two in the article 
' of tea ; there is a very material one in page 100; the whole article of 
tea would seem to have produced warehousing duties only, and. no home 
consumpition duties; which should all have been home consumption 
duties, ahd not under the article of warehousing. 

Has any other mode of levying the duties on those articles, on which an 
ad valorem duty is now taken, been submitted to your consideration ? — 
The having a rative duty upon those articles which now pay an ad va- 
Iprem duty, has been considered by the Board, and it was suggested that 
thtt sale prices might be averaged ; but it has been observed by the Board, 

. that that would, be attended with considerable difficulty; that is all I 
know as to any difference in the mode of charging. 

Are you aware of the alterations, which within these few years have 
been introduced into some. of. the out ports, by storehouses for bonding, 
with- the . legal wharfs and other means for insuring the due receipt of 
the revenue? — I am aware that. there have been very considerable accom- 
modations made. 

•Suppose an Indianian to be coming home .,and bound to any port to the 
westward which , may be allowed t6,be a receiving, port, would there not 
r be less, facility to .the smuggler, atid of course more protection to the 
revenue, if the ship bound from the Eastilodie.s, vyas to come directly 
into the port of Plymouth,, and, there deliver her cargo, having le^al 
. wharfi^on which they should be landed, and secure storehouses in which 
the cargo .might be put?-: — The Bpard pave, at times, thought that a port 

• ,atthe mouth of the Channel would have some advantages; if the East- 
■ Indja Company’s emporium had been at the mouth of the Channel, it 
f^WPuld have saved us part of the guard of the river, but it would be 

•atteiaded with the inconvenience of bping so far fron) London. 

Do you apprehend lhat,iin#ch§muggHngtakes place between the Lizard 

• and the Thames f — -Yes, certainly l^re did, formerly, but we apprehend 
we have obviated part of that, by, meeting the East-India ships much 
farther down than we did ; we meet them in the Downs, and sometimes 
as'far as ^Portsmouth. 


Do 
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.Do you apfxrehend that a ship anchoruig before she conies to her port of GlocesterWilson 
delivery subjects the revenue to great risk ? —Certainly ; and We forbid ■ Esq. 
ships, unless from necessary accident, putting Into Portsmouth } there ' •••“* 

must be proof of a necessity, or we do not permit it. * — 

Would not that risk be entirely done away if a ship came with convoy 
direct from the East-Indies to the port of Plymouth ?—Ceftaiiily, I thinlc 
it would. . .. 

Can you say to this Committee, that you think the customs would not 
be better received by the country, if the ship sailed under convoy from 
the East-Indies direct to Plymouth, having before stated that the pefrts of 
Liverpool, Plymouth, and some others, are now in a state to receive 
goods for bonding ? — I do not understand myself to haVe said that I think 
those ports in a decidedly fit state; I am not competent To say whether 
they are or not ; but if the whole trade of the East-Itldies confined 
to the port of Plymouth rather than Londdnj therC would be k grkat 
advantage in the prevention of all smuggling during the passage from the 
western coast to London, but that W'ould be the iVhole j it would then 
require regulations in the port of Plymouth. 

If the duties upon the whole would be received better if the ships were 
ordered to Plymouth, does it not follow that a part might be received With 
equal safety ? — It Would follow that a part might be received perhaps* with 
equal safety, so far' as the advantage I have referred to was gained by its 
being received there ; but it opeiis two places, aAd it Creates a necessity of 
guarding both places ; it opens the difficulty to us of the trade beihgearrfed 
to two places, instead or being confined to one place which we cotild 
watch with more accuracy. ' ■■ ... 

Do you consider with respect to a ship sailing during the war under 
convoy, and coming direct to the port of Plymouth as a borlding port, 
there being there legal quays, that there would be any risk, compared to 
the risk of going up .Channel, touching at Portsmouth and in the 
Downs, and at various places where' excuses might be made { taking into 
consideration the number of cutters occasionally employed to board India- 
■ftieh; do riot you think that a ship coming'to the port of Plymouth Would 
secure the revenue better than coming to' LoridOri ?.^It would secure a 
ship going to Plymouth from that part of the ganger certainly, but- it-Woold 
be merely from that indiyidqal danger. 

You have stated, that in your opinion the port of London is more 
' . convenient 
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ClocerterW ilson convenient and secure than any of the out*ports, for the collection of the 
Esq, reverme ; have the goodness to inform the Committee what your reasons 
— -J are for that opinion, both with reference to the port itself, and the 
Custom-House establishment there ? — The only reason that I have given, 
not expressing a decided opinion, is, that it is more particularly under the 
supervision ot ourselves, and we have the largest establishment of officers 
there, and that the docks of all species are carried to the highest point of 
perfection, and that the Channel is particularly guarded with revenue cut- 
ters and likewise at present with King’s ships ; so that though it comes 
through a considerable line of Channel, there is a considerable guard upon 
the passage through that Channel. 

Supposing the trade to be opened to Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, what 
additional guard would be required to put them upon the same footing as 
the port of London now is, with respect to security ? — It would be impos- 
sible for me to answer that at once ; it would be a point of very consider- 
able consideration for the Board, as to what guard, and how far we should 
carry into effect the same regulations; and it would be a question whether 
we could meet the vessels coming into port, with a variety of other ques- 
tions that would arise. 

What difference do you think it would make, if, instead of coming in 
fleets, of the probable arrival of which notice is given at the Custom- 
House, single vessels were in the habit of coming from India, and going 
to the different out-ports, such as Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull? — We 
think considerable. 


Are you prepared to state whether the Commissioners of the Customs can 
suggest any regulations, not of the most expensive nature, to counteract 
the evils which would thence arise ^ — We are not prepared to slate how 
they coiild be counteracted effectually, we have stated that we should find 
difficulties in counteracting them. 

The second report is not signed by Mr. Trewin ? — It is not. 

Had he left the Board previous to the signing of the second report ?— - 
No, he had not ; he can hardly be said to have left it yet, for his successor 
has not been appointed. 

Was he consulted by those who have signed their names to it ? — I hardly 
know how to answer that question ; he was summoned to attend; I have 
no doubt that it met with his concurrence j but he was not in the habit at 

that 
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that time, being engaged on special duties, of attending. the Board. It GlocesfcrlViUon 
was only by accident that he was present when the first report was signed ; Esq. 

be had been absent on special duty almost the whole time. Our other ) 

Chairman had desired him to attend two or three weeks in the course of 
the summer, while he was called away on other duties, and Mr. Frewin 
was, in consequence, in attendance upon the first report being signed ; he 
was informed of the second report, and summoned to have attended, if 
he had chosen to attend ; but there being a full Board without him, he did 
not attend during the second report j I have, however, no reason to think 
but that It met bis concurrence. 


He was not actually consulted upon that second report?— It was referred 
to the Board of which he was a member, ot which he could not be ignorant; 
he knew of its being made, and he may be said to have been consulted, 
as we were all consulted : it has happened to myself not to be present 
at most of the discussions upon this subject ; I returned to- town at the 
time when that report was nearly finished, and ! signed it ; but I was 
not present at the discussions which took place ; I read all the reports of 
the officers. 


Is not this report made in consequence of having taken into considera- 
tion various reports from the different officers of the Customs at the out- 
ports? — Decidedly so. 

Who made the selection of those reports which is the ground of the 
present report signed the 12th of December ?— There was no selection of 
those reports, all those reports were read to the Board, and the Board in 
wnscquence reported upon them; there certainly will be members of the 
Hoard who will take a leading part* 

The Secretary attended at whatever discussions were carried on at the 
Board ?— I should certainly think so ; there are times when the Secretary 
js out of town ; I believe that the Secretary must have attended, but he is 
absent sometimes, when the western clerk acts for him ; I have no doubt 
that he did attend most of the meetings of the Board ; or all the meet- 
ings of the Board ; but he is not a member of the Board, so as to have an 
opinion. 

With respect to the seizure of Indian goods stated in the report, are you 
prepared to say whether any proportion of what appear in this report to be 
seizures, consist, in fact, of goods which are known not to have been 
attempted to be run for the purposes of sale, but have been the properly 

of 
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GloeestirWilson of persons cominff from India, and to have only exceeded the allowance 
Esq. of goods which the Customs thought proper for them to import for their 
^ o^vn use, or. fqr prejjpotfi— If for their own use, I should suppose it 
applies to wearing ^appat^l j I look upon a vast V afrfety of seizures to be 
what are represented to us as presents j if we make a seizure w'hich w’c 
really believe to have been for commerce, the representation to the Board 
would be, that it was sent home to a mother or to a sister, certainly nothing 
would ever be detected that would not be stated to be for a harmhisa 
present or for private use. 

Is there any means of knowing what proportion of goods so seized have 
been pqtchasc4 at the public sales, by tne persoris of whom they werp,so 
seized -I should think there would be very considerable difficulty ; since 
th^l^qo .who should wish to purchase any article for himself, would pro* 
baWy eijiploy-^mcagent, and . certainly would not be anxious that it 
should jibe kno.wn he was. a candidate for the purchasing his owp Article, 
for be would l^yqjjto purchase at an increased price. '■ 

Are not the articles intended for presents pretty well known at th^ 
CwstOi%,P.oj|sp ,^---yes, thcy.;jre ]kr)Own at theCustqrn-Hous^ ; Mit thos'e 
intended tqr presents. wouI|I^, yery well for sale, though those fifSll^ in* 
tended for presents frcqq^aliy become seized ; because rt. is extrebiely 
probable, that vvh'<Sre=ifc'|if^h^i^J*^nt home from India, the friend en- 
trusted with i h vyill en^^vdtorflfet^ it j we are perfectly satisfied, in a 
variety of in^tanc^,,^dh|t U>e artte|^sifno has been tuu w ithout the intention 
of the parties ; but that sis ofif^W^'Ihe case, and there Would hardly be a 
present, of the kind which would not be attempted to be run, generally 
speaking. 

[The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to Thursday next, i l o.’clock. 
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Jovisy 22® die A'priliSy 1813. 


The Right Hon. John Sullivan, in the Chair-. 


GLOCESTER WILSON, Esquire, 

Was again called in, and examined by the Committee as follows : 

Have you been able to ascertain any errata in the report from the Com- 
missioners of the Customs ? — I hav^e, and I am happy to say that they are 
hardly to be considered as errors ; the first is in tne article of tea, in 
page 100, which is included under the column of waaShousing duties, 
whcjreas tea pays no warehousing duty whatever, but the warehoysing 
duties arc that proportion of the duties which the East-India Company 
pay themselves ; and they likewise pay the whole of the duty upon tea, 
though not a warehousing duty ; and therefore it was inserted in that co- 
lumn, as the officer intended it should include the whole of the payments 
made by the Company themselves. 

Are there any considerable errors in figures?— No, not that I am aware 
of. 

Deducting the amount of tea, and of piece goods, from the unrated 
articles, what was the total amount of the unrated duties in the year end- 
ing the 5th of January 1812 ? — «£’13,444. 

Having informed the Committee that additional security to the revenue 
has been derived from the revenue cruisers meeting the East-India ships 
in the mouth of the Channel, and putting officers on board those ships, is 
it the intention of the Board to use the same precautions in time of peace, 
as far as may be practicable ? — I presume so ; lam only an individual of 
the Board, and cannot speak to what is the intention of the BOard, but it 
must occur to every person that the difficulty will perhaps render it al- 
most impracticable. 

Will not the same precautions be necesaty, as far as may be practica- 
ble, to guard the revenue against abuses, when the out-ports are opened 
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GJoceslerW'thon to the export and import from India and China to Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Esq. Hull ? — It is but a late regulation with respect to London ; it certainly 
V— would be desirable, and would be necessary, as far as it could conveniently 
be done. 

Are you of opinion that the ex’sting establishment of officers and 
cruisers at those ports where those establishments have been forjued, ac- 
cording to the nature of the trade hitherto carried on from them, would 
be sufficient to guard the revenue at those ports, when they shah be 
opened to the export and import from India and China to any number of 
vessels of not less than 350 tons, that may choose to embark in that trade ? 
— That is a question to which I am not entirely competent to speak ; the 
ports were selected as those which have the principal establishment of 
officers ; I know there is a difference of opinion among the practical offi- 
cers consulted, some of whom think a very. trifling additional establish- 
ment will be necessary, and some a very considerable additional establish- 
ment will be necessary ; I should r.ather suppose, with respect tO"these ports 
being at present vfiry principal ports, there may be nearly a sufficient 
establishment of oincers there. 

Will not more cruisers be necessary, to endeavour to afford, as far as 
practicable, the same, security that that trade now' has, when brought to 
the port of London ? — I should think there may, but I am not competent 
to speak to that, for it would depend upon whether we should profc'S to 
meet the India fleets, and whether they should come in fleets; 1 am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the nature of the ports alluded to, to know 
wliether we should attempt to meet India ships in advance from each of 
them ; it would.be a question, when the thing was decided, how far we 
could profess to meet the India fleets coming to those poets, and whether 
it would be necessary to meet them. 

With respect to those ports which have been principally employed hi- 
therto in the import from the West Indies and America of heavy pack- 
ages ; as you informed the Committee you did not apprehend there was 
more smuggling in those than in the port of London, do you imagine 
that, when, in addition to those bulky articles, the small and valuable arti- 
cles coming in India ships are brought to those ports, there will be no 
more danger of smuggling than there is of those bulky artitlcs, and of 
course that there will not be occasion for a considerable number of addi- 
tional precautions — The Board have reported, that there would be a dan- 
ger of an increase of smuggling from the extension to the out-ports, and 
of coprsc to meet that, if it was to be fully enct, there must be ah increase 

of 
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of establishment ; but whether it would be necessary or not, I cannot say: GhtesterWilt 
it would be desirable, if there was an increased danger of smuggling, that PLsq. 

there should be an increased guard to counteract it, but to what degree ' ' 

that might go I cannot say. * 

It is not in your power to say what additional number of officers and 
cruisers would be necessary to give that security to the revenue which the 
trade has now, when confined to the port of London, and what might l)c 
the additional patronage of the Crown in consequence — I am certainly 
not qualified to give an answer to that, but I believe the general idea of 
our officers is, that there would be no very considerable increase of esta- 
blishment necessary for those ports, if any, perhaps. 

Will the danger of fraud upon the revenue, either by re-landing pro- 
hibited articles, or articles on which a drawback has been received, be 
increased in proportion to the number of out-ports which shall be lega- 
lized for the export and import from India and China, in ships of not less 
than 350 tons? — We think so, certainly. 

If the trade to India and Chin^ shall be opened to the out-ports of 
Great Britain that may be duly prepared for that trade, it appears that the 
Imperial Parliament cannot refuse to the out-ports of our sister kingdom, 
such as Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Galway, Waterford, and Belfast, the 
same licence, whenever they may be equally qualified ; will this indul- 
gence materially increase the danger to the revenue ? — I think the answer 
to tliat is included in the report of the Board, that as far as the trade ii 
opened there will of course be more opportunities for smuggling. 

In proportion as more ports become qualified and may be licensed by 
government to carry on the import and export trade to China, will not tlie 
ex[)ense to the public for due guard of the revenue, and will not 
the patronage of the Crown be in- reased in that proportion ? — I think 
that is included in what I said before. I have in my pocket abstracts of 
most of the reports from the out ports : I think the general tenor of those 
jepoitsgocs to no great increase of the e tablishments. in case of aii 
opening of the trade, supposing that that extension w.is made by govern- 
ment upon the same principle which I understand to be in contemplation 
at present, that of taking ports only with large establishments of o-fficers, 
fo course this would not lead to any great extension ; it it was a principle 
hereafter, that no port should be taken till it had a sufficient establisl.- 
ment of officers to guard the revenue, tlien there would be no extensioa 
-of establishment in consequence. 
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GtbcesterlV ilson Are there many ports in the kingdom which might be opened, when 

lisq. duly qualified, that have establishments of officers, such as Bristol, Li-‘ 

> verpool, and Hull, that would not require an increase of establishment 
for the, purpose of guarding the revenue, in case of the India trade being 
opened to them ? — It would depend entirely upon what establishment of 
officers was judged neces$ary in that case. We have certainly at present 
recommended only three ports, which is supposing there are not any 
other ports that arc sufficiently qualified. 

In proportion as they may be deficient in such establishment, as at 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull, would not they require. a proportionable ' 
increase of establishment? — Certainly; if at the present monient a num- 
ber of the smaller ports were opened, there would require an additional 
complement of officers, but they are no candidates for the opening. 

What do you mean by being “ no candidates for the opening ?” — With 
respect to many of the ports, the return from our officers in those ports 
is, that they do not wish for the opening of the trade, and that they 
would not engajge'in it ; that is the return from many of the ports; that 
they do not believe that there would be any India trade carried on from 
the port, if it were opened : some of them have said, we have no capa- 
cities for it, we have no depth of water ; and there would be no trade. 

"IVill not the admission of ships so small as 350 tons, considerably in- 
crease the capability of ports for admitting the India trad^, which, if 
they v^crc confined to heavy ships, could not engage in it ? — Certainly. 

May not an estimate be made of the expense attending the collection 
of the revenue on the India and China trade, in the mode in which that 
trade is now carried on ? — No, I should think not ; at least no estimate 
that the Committee could depend upon ; because, supposing an estimate 
was made, and we found that there was a considerable danger to the re- 
venue, we should feel it our duty to recommend an increase to that es-' 
tablishment, so that any estimate we could form now, must be very gene- 
ral, and would be liable to augmentation or diminution any day. 

Is not the expense of collecting the revenue at present made up and 
returned by the East-India Company ? — The duties are p^id in by the 
East-India Company. 

That keeps all the revenue together, and facilitates its collection ? — 
Certainly. ... 


On 
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On the whole, do you tliink that any mode for carrying on the India GhcesterfVilson 
and China trade can be devised, subject to so little danger of fraud upon Esq. 
the revenue, at so small expense, and so free from the objection of in- ■ y—**^ 

creasing the patronage of the Crown, as bringing the whole of that traJe 
to London, where the superior Board resides, with its officers- under its 
eye, and may immediately counteract any evasions that might be devised, 
whereas the same evasions at the distant ports, might require some time 
to counteract them ? —I can only say, as I have before said, that we do 
conceive the East-India Company, as far as the articles come to' their ■ 
warehouses, do not smuggle, in any, . respect whatever ; and therefore wc 
do collect the whole of the duties, and we collect them very conveniently, 
and with great security, to the revenue, as- far as- the articles come to'thcir 
warehouses. 

Of course the duties , are collected at less . expense, -and with less pa- 
tronage to the Crown ? — As to the . patronage- of the, Crown, I can say 
nothing : it is reported to us, that there would be little increase of esta- 
blishment necessary; at present there -is perfect security for the payment 
of the duties; they arc extremely well collected, as far -as respects the- 
East-India Company. 

From your general knowledge of trade, -is it not the the general opi- 
nion of underwriters and persons engaged in trade, that the proportion of 
passage between the Lizard and Gravesend, is that proportion where- the 
greatest risk exists, both from the navigation and, the enemy’s privateers ? 

— I have no pretensions to general knowledge in trade ; 1 should certainly 
suppose the principal danger is, when you come near to the port where 
the principal trade of the kingdom centres; both- smugglers and cruisers • 
would attach themselves to the entrance to the Thames, where there is 
the greatest concourse. 

Is not that proportion of the, passage contained between the Lizard and 
Gravesend, considered as more abounding in danger than any other part ' 
of the voyage ? — I should think the opening of the Thames would be a 
very dangerous part, except .that there, is a fleet in the Downs, otherwise 
it is no doubt a very dangerous part of the Channel. 

Do not you also consider it as relating to the enemy ? — Certainly it is a 
dangerous part in that respect. 

Is not that part of the Channel contained within the above limits, the 
most active, for smugglers, in defrauding the revenue I— It is a very con- - 

siderable 
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GioccsferWilson sidcrable part of the Channel for smuggling, but that is owing very mucia 
Ksq. to the smuggling from the French coast; I do not know that it is parti- 
cularly open to smuggling froni East India ships. 


, From the Soundings to Gravesend, is not the revenue defrauded most, 
principally from the India ships? — The smuggling from the vessels will 
be near the shore, and if we were to meet them further, the smugglers 
would go further, and we should have perhaps to meet the fleet at Scilly; 
but no doubt, throughout the Channel, from the lime they con;c to 
Soundings, is the time in which the ships are plundered. 


.Do not you apprehend that the facilit'es of the King’s cruisers, con- 
stantly moving off the port of Plymouth, would tend materially to pro- 
tect the revenue ? — ^The King’s cruisers might be made to do so, but we 
are not sure how far they always do protect the revenue ; that port being 
a naval port, is felt lay us as an objection to the opening of the trade to it. 


If secure warehouses were established in the port of Plymouth, or in 
any port which may. be hereafter thought proper, is there any more dan- 
ger of the goods being smuggled from that warehouse at Plymouth, or 
Bristol, Liverpool, or any where else, than there is of their being smug- 
gled in the Company’s warehouses in London ?— That is a question I 
hardly know how to answer; we should not feel the same security. 
There a-re a variety of merchants in whom I should have the same con- 
fidence as in the Company, but we have a confidence, generally speak- 
ing, in the Company, that we might not have in all merchants; wc 
should not feel exactly the same security with respect to individuals, 
though I am satisfied that many of them would not attempt smuggling. 


After the goods are once warehoused in these storehouses, does not it 
depend upon the Custom-House officers, and not upon the Company or 
the owner of the goods, whether the duties arc legally paid, or not ? — 
Certainly; if the warehouse was in every respect approved of, in a port 
where there was a sufficient establishment of confidential officers, there 
would be no more danger of .articles in a warehouse there than in the 
Company’s warehouse. 


What distinction do you make between the Company, as merchants, 
and any oilier respectable merchants ? — Certainly no distinction, except 
that the Company are merchants of the very first respectability. 

When a vessel arrives, and reports at the Custom-House, arc not the 

whole 
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wtjole goods bonded for payment of the duties; and do not they remain G'.ocesierWUsori 
under the King’s lock till they are entered either for home consumption Esq- 
or for exportation, and by that means no credit whatever given to the 
merchants? — No credit is given to the merchants; if the articles are' 
warehoused, the Crown does not suffer the goods to go till the duties are 
secured. - 

As to those goods that are not warehoused, must not the duties be paid 
before the goods go into consumption ? — The duties must be paid, or the 
officer must become responsible for them. 

Then in all cases the duty is either paid or secured to the government, 
or bond given, and the goods lodged for payment of the duties ? — As far ' 
as I fully understand the question, I presume it merely goes to this fact, 
that certainly, unless articles are smuggled in some way or other, the du- 
ties are absolutely secured before the articles are parted with ; but we ' 
know that- smuggling does take place. 

Arc not all the goods, before they enter the bonded warehouse, weigh- 
ed or gauged, for the paytiicnt of the duty; and is not the duty payable 
upon that weight and upon that gauge, and not upon what the contents 
or weight of the goods upon coming out ©f the warehouse may be ? — I 
certainly conceive so. 

If a hogshead of rum is entered as 200 gallons, and happens to run ■ 
out entirely, is that duty lost to the revenue r— -No, it is not. 

Then any goods, after they are placed in the King’s warehouses under 
bond being smuggled from those warehouses, the duties cannot be lost to 
the revenue? — No, they would not; upon a statement of the circum- 
stances to the Treasury, there might be an application for relief, which 
might be granted. 

You have stated that the circumstance of tea being prohibited to be ' 
brought by the private trader, would not make a material difference, in ' 
your opinion, as to the probability of the increase of smuggling ? — I 
believe, I have said it would not in respect of smuggling other articles 
than tea, of course it would make the whole difference as to that very 
material article, but not to the question as it was referred to us with 
regard to the other articles. 

With respect to tea, you do not think there would be any 'very material 

increase 
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Glpi^^rWilson increase in the danger of smuggling, the importation of tea repitalning 
Esq. upon the system upon which the law now stands ? — ^Iti respect of tea itself, 
— > I should think that tea might be smuggled ; more, that it might give an 
opening to the smuggling of tea. 

In what way do you think, that smuggling would take place ?— I am 
hardly competent to say that, only from the vessels that come with qther 
Jodian 5 .goods contriidng to secrete tea. 

Have you in that answer considered the circumstances of the having tea 
on board, between the East-Indies and this country, rendering the ship 
and, cargo liable to confiscation ?~Certaiti!y, the extreme penalty that 
might be made to attach, might be a considerable prevention, and would 
probably be so ; I hardly know to what extent, it would depend on the 
restrictions under which the trade was placed ; but I considered the ques- 
tion, pufc to me to be, how far the excluding tea would relieve the opening 
of the trade fror^, ending to a general increase of smuggling ; I think, that 
it might still a^rd an opening even to the smuggling of more of the 
article of tea. 

Do you allude to a time of waf’as well as'of peace ?— Yes, I think so ; 
we suppose the smuggling in time 'of' peace would be even greater than 
in time of war ; but I speak very uncertainly how far tea might be en- 
dangered by merely opening the trade in other articles. 

You have stated that the smh^gHhig df tea at present, exists in a much 
less degree than might be expected from the state of the duties, to what do 
you attribute' that circumsratice The reports in general run, that there 
have not been any great quantities of tea smuggled ; I do not know to 
what cause to attribute thatj except that there is not the same facility for 
smuggling tea that there is for smuggling otlifer articles. 

How is it that there is not the same facility ? — I speak generally from 
the reports of our officers, that there have not been large quantities of tea 
amugglcd lately, I have not considered the point particularly. 

You think that the proposed dpehihg of the trade would overcome the 
resistance now opposed, from some circumstances, whatever they may be, 
to the smuggling of tea ?— I did hot say that; I was asked,' whether if t^c 
trade wa opened with the restriction of not opening the China trade, there 
would be an increase of smuggling and 1 said, I thought there would,, 
with the exception' of tea j that 1 suppOsCd' ther’C would be the same 

increase 
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increase of smuggling in other articles, except tea ; I say also, I think that GlocesterPTtison 
it would increase the smuggling of tea in the out-ports.. Esq. 


Do you mean to give a strong opinion, that the smuggling of tea would 
be greatly increased by the proposed measure of admitting other articles to 
the out ports ? — Certainly I do not mean to give a strong opinion j but if 
ships were allowed to come from other parts of India, I should think it 
might tend to an incre.iscd smuggling of tea also,; but 1 have nor, Itoyrevcr, 
formed a strong opinion upon that point. W 


You have stated, that by the report of the officers very little smuggling 
has taken place in tlie article of tea lately ; if you were assured that from 
the price of tea in America a very considerable inducement was held out 
to the masters and other persons on board the American and other neutral 
vessels coming to this country, and that even with that inducement no con- 
siderable smuggling l ad taken place, while those vessels were not liable to 
seizure or confiscation, or to any penalty till theif n^al arrival in the 
ports of thti country, would you have reason to apprehend that any con- 
siderable amount of smuggling is likely to take place in a British vessel 
coming from India, and liable to penalty and confiscation of ship and 
cargo ?— -I think that there would be reason to apprehend smuggling, and 
the general opinion is, that there would be of course ; there might be severe 
penalties imposed, which might tend to prevent it, but we fear they would 
not be of perfect avail, because penalties are not of perfect avail, at pre- 
sent, to prevent smuggling. 

Then the Committee is to understand it to be your opinion, that 
although there was a considerable inducement to smuggle, from the price 
of tea in America, the very great facility for smuggling, the less risk in 
neutral vessels, and though smuggling has not taken place to any con- 
siderable arhount, yet you are apprehensive smuggling may take place 
from India, notwithstanding all the penalties that can possibly be attached 
to that transaction on board a British ship ? — I think so certainly, the 
object of an American vessel which comes here, is not at present to smug- 
gle tea. Supposing a vessel Came from India, and tea was the principal 
article of smuggling, the vessel might have that as its chief object, and of 
course then the risk would be greatly increased. ■ ' : 

> ^ 

Then ’the Committee is to understand that you think it likely that ^ 
person who is desirous of engaging in sfnuggjipg tea would prefer a Bri- 
tish vessel, liable to all the penalties that have been stated, and to seizure 
on every part of her voyage from India to this country, rather than em- 

■ ' ' ' 2 T ploy 
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GloceslerlVihon 

Esq. 


ploy a neutral vessel which is not liable to any one of those penalties till 
her arrival in this country ? — I do not suppose that he would prefer it 
under the same circumstances ; but I think it is extremely likely that an 
Englishman, having a vessel of his own coming, would not think of 
freighting an American vessel to bring that tea : he may add articles for 
the sake of smuggling them, though he would not freight articles on 
board a foreign ship for a smuggling venture only. 

Undm what restrictions is a neutral vessel, as the law now stands, as to- 
smuggling ? — A vessel would be liable to seizure if she came into port, 
and to forfeiture ; or if she was hovering within the limits stated in the 
Hovering Act. 

What are those limits ? — A hundred leagues from the coast for our own 
vessels ; it is different for different vessels. 


May not a neutral ship, in time of war, or any foreign ship, in time of 
peace, sail up the Channel with teas, destined to any port on the continent 
of Europe ? — I think so, certainly. 

And approach within a few leagues of our coast ? — Yes. 

Supposing the temptation to smuggling to be great, would not smug- 
gling from such vessels be much more likely to be carried on than in En- 
glish vessels, under the circumstances described in former questions ? — I 
should think not altogether more likely ; because the person who embarka 
in this smuggling transaction on board a foreign vessel, knowing that that 
foreign vessel could not come into any of our ports, would have great dif- 
ficulty in securing its arrival. 

Why should not that foreign vessel come into our ports ? — He must 
have smuggled it first ; if he was to come into port with tiie tea, the dan- 
ger would be incurred equally with the British vessel. 

Would not the British vessel be exposed to every difficulty that the 
foreign vessel would be exposed to, and to the danger of seizure at sea, in 
addition to which the foreign vessel would not be liable I — Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the nature of the smuggling that took place 
in tea before the Commutation Act passed ? — It was very great. 

Do you think that the danger of smuggling by fraudulent re-exports 

would 
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would be increased by the proposed opening of the trade c have GUccsIcrtVilsm 
reported that we tliink it wiadd. ' h-'M- 

Do you consider that, wiih respect to that species of smuggling, tlicrfe 
would be a material differem c in the case of admitting articles, except 
tea, to the out ports, and tea to London only, confining that to the C'oni- 
pany ? — No, not with respect to the re-landing articles , the tc-landing, of 
course, would be from vessels exporting. ' 

Do you think that, admitting other articles than tea, but not tea, to 
the out-ports, would increase the danger of that species of smuggling as 
applied to tea ? — If it is the re-landing of tea to which the question goes, 1 
do not see, if tea is not allowed to be carried to the out-ports, how it is to 
increase the danger of re-landing tea, because there will not be tea imported 
to the out-poi ts to be re-landed : the danger of rc-!anding must depend up- 
on the quantity that is exported from the different ports ; as far as there 
is an export trade from the out-ports there will be an increased opportuni- 
ty of re-landing. 

Is not the article of tobacco subject to peculiarly high penalties in cer- 
tain cases ? — Certainly. 

Have you reason to believe that that penalty is very frequently incurred? 

— It certainly is incurred ; with respect to the frequency, that is matter 
of opinion. 

■Would not the risk incurred by those ships laden with tea, the having 
which on board, under any circumstances, would be illegal, and subject 
to this high penalty, be much greater than it is in any case with respect 
to tobacco ? — I should think the very same. 

A ship and cargo is liable to confiscation on account of having tobacco 
on board only within certain limits of the coast, the ship and cargo being 
liable to confiscation in consequence of having tea in any part of the 
voyage, do you not conceive that in that case the risk would be greater ? 

—Under those circumstances, the risk would be certainly greater in hav- 
ing tea than in having tobacco. 

Is not the danger to the revenue considered greater in proportion as the 
port is dist <nt from the seat of the authority of the commissioners ? — If we 
suppose a port has very good officers, we may suppose it equally safe as 
one under our own view. 
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Speaking generally, is it considered as equally safe? — I really hardly 
know how to answer that question : with respect to my own individual 
opinion, I should be sorry to say, that out of my own sight I thought 
nothing safe; what is under our own supervision we ought to suppose we 
take considerable care should be collected accurately; and so far, general- 
ly speaking, in proportion to the distance it is removed, the less can we 
depend upon its being correctly done; but it is not exactly in prop ir^ion 
to the distance from the Board that so far there is danger ; there may be 
places where we have not so good officers. 

Do not the Board apprehend more danger to the revenue at distant ports, 
not under their own inspection, than those under their owm inspection ? 
— Certainly we should say of the out-ports, generally, that they are not 
so safe as those under our own inspection. 

Do you know that the warehousing duty upon muslins and nankeens is 
at present ten per cent, upon the sale value, and that the proposed addi- 
tiot al duties of customs will increase the duty to 17s. Od. per cent? 

— I believe so. 

Do you think, such being the duty, that it would be important to the 
safety of the revenue, that the articles of muslins and nankeens should 
be brought to the port of London, whether intended for home consump- 
tion or exportation, and sold at the sales of the L'ast-India Company ? — 
We Jiave reported, that we do think it .of importance to the revenue, 
that it should be so; we have certainly reported in favour of the present 
system. 

By whom have the returns been made, relative to the port of Bristol, 
to the Commissioners of the Customs in London? — They have been made 
by the collector and comptroller in every port, consulting with the practi- 
cal officers in the port. 

Were the reports made to the Commissioners of the Customs upon 
spccilic questions sent down to the port of Bristol ? — They were, upon 
t lie questions referred by the Treasury to the Board of Customs; there 
were nine questions originally, and afterwards six questions. 

No other questions were proposed by the Commissioners of Customs 
than those transmitted by the Treasury ? — No additional questions were 
proposed. 


And 
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And the same as to Liverpool and Hull ? — The same to all the out- Ghees ferWilson 
ports. The questions were sent down : I believe there were no additional Esq. 

questions asked ; but it was their duty to report general observations, in 
addition to their answers to those questions. 

No question has been put to any officers at the out-ports with respect 
to the expediency of sending out vessels to meet ships coming from In- 
dia, supposing them to be destined for those ports, Bristol, Liverpool, 
and Hull ? — No. 

The Board of Commissioners are in possession of no information on 
that suf»ject, as to taking the precautions for those ports which they 
think it necessary to take as to London ? — I should certainly think not ; I 
have read the reports of all the officers; I should hardly think, in the 
present state of the subject, that it would be a question referred to them, 
but that that would be a question the Board would decide themselves. 

No question has been put as to the extent of smuggling from the 
Land’s End to Liverpool and Bristol ? — I do not know that any question 
has been distinctly put upon that subject; but there has been a statement 
that it would be exposed to danger in those parts. 

Are the returns from the out-ports very voluminous ? — Nc, they arc 
not, 

Would there be any difficulty in returning them to the Committee ?— 

No, I should conceive not. The Committee, however, should be aware, 
tliat the returns are from various officers iu the different ports, in some 
of whom we should not place condderable reliance, owing to the port 
being small, and the officers not having had considerable practical know- 
ledge. 

No officer has been sent down from London to any of the out-ports to 
communicate with the officers at the out-ports ?•— No ; .as 1 understand 
our selection of those ports, it has chiefly depended upon their being the 
principal ports of the kingdom : if we had selected those ports on ac- 
count of any particular local advantages, 1 should ! avc thought if highly 
important that we should have produced somebody to have spoken to 
those particular local advantages ; but we have, as for as it has gone, 
taken the three principal ports. We thought it was proper it should be a 
restricted trade, if opened, and we have, 1 conceive, taken these ports, 
because they have docks and establishments of officers, and are well si- 
tuated 
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Gloei's/t'rJ! tuated so .15 to extend the commerce, in some degree, ibrongh the king- 
doiu. Having se'evtcd those ports, not from any particular convenience 
V — in the p ors tiumsclvc:), we have not had occasion to enter so minutely 
into the natu.c of their convenicncies. 

Tiicn you do not apprehend that the Commissioners of Customs in 
making their report i.pon these three ports, took into account eitlier the 
local advantages or disadvantages of those poUs ? — I was not present when 
the CoiTiinissioncis took that into consideration. ^ havi no doubt if there 
had been ary considerable inaptitude wdiich had struck them as to any 
port, that would ha\e been a ground of exclo ion of tliat port, but 1 
conceive that was not the point immedmiciy in c oasiHeration it was a 
selection of those ports where there was a large est . -iishiuent of officers, 
and to which it could be extended with most coh\t:iucnce. 

Has any further inquiry been made as to those port ) since the date of 
the fir-st report which is printed ?-— Not to my knowledge. 

With respect to the facil'ty of Indiamcn on thrir voy igc home, 
smuggling goods out of the ships, is there any particular ol+ici r at the 
Custom House, to whom you can refer the Coaunittcc for accurate infor- 
mation, you having said you were not competent, not being a pr.ictical 
officer, to answer tluse questions ? — 1 he in-.pectors of the river would be 
competent to answer questions with respect to the smuggling, when in 
tlie river and in the port; but we conceive the principal smuggling does 
nqt take place after it comes into the charge of ih »se officers, but in the 
rRy^tpih of the C hannel, from vessels and lioats, before they get into he 
port; the inspector of the river can speak to the smuggling wfiich takes 
place after the ve selsgct into the port; the goods are put out of the In- 
dian vessels, on board pilot boats and row boats. 

The officers of the Customs, sent down to meet the Indiamen, ran give 
fnfornaatioB as to wliat passes wliile they are under the superintcudcncc of 
those pc ‘sons ?— I should think so. 

Have any instances occurred, to your knowledge, of collusion between 
the Company’s officers in London and the officers of the Customs? — With 
respect to the Company’s offiters and our officers in London, there have ; 
1 should wish to make a distinction between the Company’s officers on 
shore, as to whom I do not recollect any instance, and those on board ; 
in most of the instances of seizure in the port of London, we have had 

reason 
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reason to suspect collusion between our officers and the'Compariy’s offi 
cers on board. 

Ts it the practice in such a case, to make a representation to the East 
India Company ? — I think not. 

Do you know whether the Company take any steps to prevent any col- 
lusion, or whether any officer is subject to dismissal, in consequence of its 
being discovered ? — I am not aware of any communication to the Com* 
pany. 

Nor that the Company dismiss their officers in case of detection ? — 
I have not known tlie Company dismiss captains of their vessels for smug- 
gling against tlie revenue ; 1 recollect an instance in which we prosecuted, 
but it was a much greater offence against the Company than it was 
against the revenue; it was a ca:e of a captain of an Indiaman having 
arms on board, exporting arms, which was a higher offence against the 
Company than against the revenue ; it was detected as a revenue offence 
and prosecuted by us ; in that case, the penalties were very severe ; I am 
not competent to say, whether the Company would dismiss an officer for 
the mere act of smuggling ; we punish with consitlerable severity our- 
selves, but [ believe that we should feel a delicacy in reporting fartlier to 
the Company : I do not recollect any instance of our reporting to the 
East- India Company any mere act of smuggling in an officer of theirs. 

Do you think that the officers on board a merchant’s ship are as likely 
to be under restraint from collusive practices with officers of the revenue 
as the officers on board the Kast-India Company’s ships ?— I hardly know- 
why they should not t the only difference that 1 am aware of is, that on 
board other ships, it might be, that the owner or proprietor might be sus- 
pected of being a party on board the Easc-lndia Company’s ships ; we do 
not suspect the Company of any collusion. 

Are you acquainted with the nature of the marine establishment in 
Europe under the manag^entof the East-India Company ?— To a cer- 
tain extent. “ 

Are the commanders and officers of those ships regularly bred in that 
service ?— Yes, I conceive so. 

Do you know how many voyages, to and from India, they are required 
to make before they can have the command of a ship ? — Certainly not, 
that 1 could give in detail ; and I believe that that is altered. 


- GloceslerlVihw 
Esq. 
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CloeesierlP'ilson You mejitioneJ that the principal smugeline took place In the Channel ? 

Esq. —VVe think so. 

« , » 

Do you, upon the expected ari iv^al of an East-India fleet, direct any of 
the revenue crui ers to cruise in certain places to meet them ; and in 
what parts of the Cliannel ? — I believe that any one of our crui-ers vvliich 
meets an India licet at any distance in the Channel, follows them up till 
ihe puts them into the -power of another of the cruisers ; and we 
send down from London tide-waiters to board the vessels ; we have sent 
them down to the Dowms, and in some instances to meet the fleet at 
Portsmouth ; and as it has been threatened that they would unload the 
ships much lower down, we might hereatter feel a necessity of sending 
them further on. 

^ Your practice has not been to send them further than the Downs or 
Portsmouth ? — No. 

When the cruisers meet w‘jjth any of these vessels in the Channel, do 
they only accompany them, or put any officers on board ?— The cruisers 
only accompany them ; but when the officers sent down meet them, they 
go on board. 

Would not the expected increase of the general trade with India from 
laying it open, be likely to produce a considerable increase of revenue ? — 
Supposing the fact ascertained, that there would be a considerable increase 
dif trade, no doubt it would be attended with an increase of revenue. 

Would not such increase of revenue be likely to counterbalance the 
additional expence of collection, and any defalcation which might arise 
from smuggling ? — Supposing the increase of trade to be considerable, 1 
should have no hesitation in saying, that any considerable increase of trade, 
I should hope, would more than counterbalance the increased expcnce 
of collecting the revenue upon it, because I should suppose a considerable 
increase of trade might take place without any considerably increased 
cxpence in the collection ; but I am not comp^nt to speak as to whe- 
ther an increased trade would take place. 

•Would not the facilities of smuggling be greater in time of peace than 
at present, even if the trade with India were not laid open, or if open, 
confined to the port ti London ? — We certainly suppose there woul.l be 
more smuggling in time of peace than there is at present in time of war. 


Would 
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Would not an increase of establishment, and consequent expence, be GJocester Wilson 
necessary on the return of peace, even if the trade with India were not 
opened ? — An increase of expence is almost constantly taking place ; we ^ 

are altering the system of arrangement every day ; I do not apprehend 
that we should immediately, consequent upon a peace, find it necessary to 
increase the estahlisluuent ; f conceive there would be no immediate in- 
crease of establishment upon a peace, though, whether it is peace or war, 
we are frequently tbligcd to add to our establishment. 

Would not a greater number of Custom House vessels be necessary ? — 

We have just made an alteration in the system of the water-guard, and at 
that time we reduced some of our cutters, but it was not, on account 
of the war that w'c reduced them. • : 

Would not the apprehension of an increase of smuggling render an 
increase of csiablishmcnt necessary ? — If we apprehended an increase of 
sn.uggling, we should increase our cst;iblislimeiit ; but I do not apprehend 
that we should necessarily increase our establishment in case of a peace. 

You have stated that there is greater difficulty in guarding large ships 
tlian small ones in the river ; arc not the Company’s ships employed in 
the China trade of the largest class, or from twelve to fourteen hundred 
tons ? — 1 have stated that in poit some of the practical officers were of 
that opinion ; that some of the officers have, said, though the larger ton- 
nage was highly essential to prevent smuggling in arriving at the. port, yet 
in port they thought the small vessels easier guarded; but that was. inerely 
the opinion of some of the officers. 

Have not you heard of large quantities of teas being found floating- 
about in the river, particularly when the China fleets have, had fair winds 
up Cliannel, and run into the Downs in the course, of ^ few hours anci-. 
making the land : — I have heard that tea is thrown overboard ; 1 have 
seen tea brought irrto Hastings that was thrown ovetbpard ; d ,do not 
know that we have had reports of it being in any great qu^ptifl^s. 

Do you know that, in point of fact, teas of the same qualities arc so 
rnuch cheaper in America than in Blngland, as in that respect to furnish a 
strong inducement to smuggle tea from the former country to th^ Jatter ? • 

— I have certainly heard so ; l am not competent to say what tfle, price of 
teas in America is. 

[The witness withdrcvv.j 
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ROBERT NICHOLAS, Esq. was called in, and examined asfdllow h 

Uoheri'^ichohs, Mr 44am.'] You are chairman of the Board of Commissioners of Ex- 
Esq. cjLse,?-~I am. 

HoW Ibhg have you held tliat situation ?— I have been chairman about 
ten years. 

HerJv long, altogether, have you been a commissioner of excise ? — ^Two 
and twenty years. 

Have you had occasion, in your situation of commissioner and chair- 
man of the Board of Excise, to consider the probable effect upon illicit 
trade that might arise from opening the trade with India ? — I have. 

Do you consider, that if the trade from India were opened with the out- 
ports of the kingdom, generally, the opportunity for illicit trade, or for 
amU'lgUnjg, would be Considerably increased ? — I should think it would. 

Have you had occasion to consider, upon the supposition that the 
China trade is not to be opened, whether the opening the India trade 
would give a fadiity to the smuggling of tea by ships trading to India?— 
Unquestionably the Board of Excise has considered that subject ; and I 
connive, Speaking for myself and for the Board, for such was our opinion, 
the trade going to India for India goods might bring teas which would be 
introduced into this country in a fraudulent triartner. 

Have you considered this with reference to opening the trade to all the 
out- ports of the, kingdoni, generally, or have you considered it likewise 
wirhYefeten'ie Vo the opening particular ports to this trade ? — Wc have ' 
considered it in both respects. 

i * 

Is it your opinion, that opening the trade to and from India to par- 
ti cuUr-tportSi would give- ah’ opportunity to an increase of smuggling or 
illicit trade ? — I should think it would. 

To what ports have the Board of Excise considered that the Ind'» 
trade might be opened ?~The Boafd have Reported, that they conceive 
the ports of Hull, Bristol, Xiverpbol, Plymouth, and Dover (but. as to 
that port wc afterwards changed otir opinion upon a subsequent report) 
might be opened, under qualifications certainly, which I believe we have 
expressed in our report. 


Can 
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Can you state to the Committee, the reasons which induced the Board RobertNichalas, 
or induced you, as, a member of that Board, to consider those as fit ports Esq. 
to which the trade should be opened, or why they are more fit than any v_— J 
other ports in the kingdom? — We considired those ports which we 
have mentioned, except Dover, as fitter ports than any other ; but we 
did not conceive that those ports were, in the first moment of opening 
the trade, fit. 

What did you consider necessary to be done at those ports, for the 
fNirpose of rendering them safe ports, as far as they could be made safe, 
on an opening of the trade ?— We thought it would be necessary to ap- 
point officers, or ourselves (which has sometimes been done, but not often) 
to examine those ports, and to sec how they were situate as to warehouses, 
docks, approach, and all other points which would occur to the mind of 
a person interested for the revenue of the cduntry, in reference to their 
receiving those goods. 

, Did you communicate with the officers of those different ports in your 
department, in order to obtain specific information from them oh these, 
points ? — Yes, we did. 

Is it in your power now to state with whom you communicated atLiverpooi, 
for that information? — ^We communicated there with the two Collectors 
of Excise (there are two collections at Liverpool, it has been lately divided) 
and the Excise-Inspector General of the port. 

At Bristol, with whom did you communiclate ? — I think there wit^ the 
collector, we have no inspector-general at Bristol. 

At Plymouth, with whom did you communicate ? — With the collector'’ 
only. 

At Hull ? — Only with the collector. 

Did those officers at the different out-ports send to you written rcturrls 
to your queries ? — They did in every instance. 

Are those returns filed in your office ? — Yes ; they are all in possession 
of the office ; I have myself had access to every one of them, and have 
abstracted them ; and it may be almost expedient for me to refer to them ' 
in aiiswer to the questions, they contain minute iqformatiooi ’ 

With regard to the port of Hull, what arc the particular' circumstances ’ 

2 U 2 respecting 
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^dKerfMIclwlaSi respecting the situation of that port, that induced you to suppose that the 
fksf], ■ illicit trade might be increased by opening the trade rP that port ? — I 

’^•v* ' have never myself been at the port of Hull as a Ccm.iiissicner of E>; ( ; e, 

but I derive my informntiv*n from the reports wldch have been receiv d 
from tire port, and also from surveys of the port, whiJi. I remeni'-cr, I 
haye seen at the time when the Warehousing Acr was first ap;dietl to ■ e 
port of Idull ; and to printed plans of the port of Hull ; and I ect uniy 
could not name each part of the approach to the port of 'uli v- h 
might be a dangerous approach for the revenue, but the ge-itr.d r tv, ; - 
-tion I have of that port is, that it is so narrow in some pares, ■ e the 
water in some parts not sufficiently deep to take our cutters, whti iv 

protect the revenue; and that, when you arrive at tlv port ol Ilvli rvt’f, 
though it has two wet docks, those docks' are not walled and pr iccled iO 
-such a way as we have wished a wet dock to be. 

' ' I 

With regard to the port of Liverpool, what do you apprehend to be 
the particular circum-tances lonnected witli that po-t, and the apj)ioach 
to it, which would give rise to dang-'t ? — 1 have uiuier'tc)od itoni the 
reports to the Board, that the approach to the port of Liv- ipool is 
consich rable in length ; that the port itself is prefera )le to any otiui p ;it 
for the reception of Last India goods, and as long ago as the ni<:,n!li of 
August, which was the date of the first report to the B' ard, the officers 
conceived that there would be a docK. with a wall roun i it in the course of 
about six weeks: and as I did not expect to be called upon to day, but 
on the 2yth, 1 had ordered a fresh report that I might be able to speak to 
it, whether that clock was finished; supposing oliat dock (ilie. i. ing’.s 
dock) to be finished, covering seven or eight acres, we conceive that 
would be a very safe clock, and from the means we liave of placing our 
cutters, so as to protect the ships coming iiuo the port, we think ilie pore 
'of Liverpool might be a secure port for the revenue ; and as such, I 
believe, we named it first. 

Did you consider what size of ships ought to be pcrnvittccl to carry on 
the trade fiom the out ports to iiulia? — We considered four or five 
hundred tons to be a neccsiaiy size ; that a sntaller sized vessel than that 
would be mote commodious, and favour persons who were eng iged in 
any illicit purpose of smuggling.' 

■ Did you consider that it would be more advantageous to have them 
.500t ns ; urthen, or t,nly 4UO tons ? — On the principle on which we 
founded our opinion, 500 tons would be better than -100 tons, as being a 
larger vessel, and less liable to smuggle. 
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In consequence of the navigation of those vessels do.vn St. George’s Kobert\tchot(tf, 
Channel to the port of Liverpool, did you take into consideration how Rsq. 

far, under the circumstances of that navigation, there tvoald be an -y * 

increased liability to smuggling ? — I do not recollect that we did. 

, Supposing the approach to the port of Liverpool to be round by the 
north of Ireland, did you consider whether, by that navigation, there 
would be an increased facility of smuggling to the coast of Ireland or 
Scotland ? — The longer line of coast a ship has to pass in approaching 
this country, we should conceive to increase the means and the tempta- 
tion to smuggling. 

Did you consider of any means by which the liability to smuggling in 
those voj^ages, in the approach to the port of Liverpool, might be pre- 
vented ? — By our officeis keeping, as 1 apprehend, •the}’^ now do, a very 
strici watch, so as to perceive when ships tome within view, which in fine 
weather, I understand, may be seen for ten or filtecn leagues. 

Did you consider of any means by which the smuggling might be 
prevented by any reguh tions to be made resjiceting the loading of goods 
manliest ?— We did, certainly. 

Have the goodness to state to t{ie Committee, what the result of your 
consideration was? — We thought that the Manifest Act might be made 
more useful for the purposes of the revenue by an enlargement of the 
penalties, and by forfeiture of good',, and by otl^.er clauses that might 
have been introduced into it ; such as obliging the proprietor of the 
gOeds to give bond ; the commanders, and other officer.'^, also to be 
Uf'dcr security ; we lelt, that thoiigli we recommended a high penalty, yet 
that It would be in the power of the Boijird of Excise, under several acts of 
parliament, one especially giving the power of compromise, to soften that 
penalty in cases that would admit of it, or to enforce the full penalty in 
cases that were extravagantly fraudulent. 

Have you found l'>y experience that the attempts to regulate frauds 
against the ievenueby manifest, are attended with extreme diffictilry? — 

T-he usual way in which we l^ave notice of oficnces against the INIanifest 
Act, is, by the communication of the report of our olliccrs on the landing 
of the goods ; and unquestionably we have had cases which liavc been of 
an extremely gross kind ; and we have had cases which have been b}' no 
means gross, which we could suppose owing to the frauds of the ChinesCi, 
or to circumstances which may have arisen during the illness of the cap- 
tain, 
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, iMt/beri Nicholas, tai«, when his ship was loading} it ha* been tny diSty, as Chairman of the 
£sq. Board, to distinguish those cases, and not to call the attention of the 
. ^ 1 ,, I ■ -J Board to those, as cases to be prosecuted perhaps at all, in many cases fb 
be compromised, or if prosecuted ultimately, when the commander, or 
-whoever may be under prosecution, may have sued for mercy, to extend 
as much leniency to him as possible ; that has often happened, and would, 
1 trust, happen under any increased penalty. 


Docs not the making up a manifest, accurately or inaccurately, depend 
•very much upon the hurry with which a vessel may be obliged to sail, 
. and the peremptory orders she may have to sail by a particular time f—*l 
should imagine it must. 


May not a very feir trade be in that way rendered liable to the risk, 
i-and to all the vexation attending upon non-compliance with the Manifest 
Act am not experienced in the time required, or the circumstances 
of loading a ship ; but I can suppose that where a trader has a |;reat risk 
at stake, cither the commander of his ship, or whosever duty it is, will 
take care to See., all the article^ on board intended to be contained in the 
manifest ; that is matter of opinion. 


What arc the instances, then, in which you state tliat you have been 
under the necessity of releasing from the penalties of the Manifest Act, 
in consequence of its appearing that the manifest was not complied with 
owing hot tO' design but to accident i-^dnstances, such as the sickness of 
the commander, then not knowing what the contents of the chests were } 
every sort of case which has admitted of a construction of fair conduct, 
I have certainly thought it my duty not-to prosecute with the utmost se^ 
veri^ of the Manifest Act ; that is, to compromise under a penalty of 
the Manifest Act, and in some instances to be satisfied with the forfeiture 
of the goods. 

Still you have found it necessa^ to have the goods condemned, under 
the terms of the act ?— Sometimes we have, if the goods were, as has 
been found to be the case, saw-dust put into the chests instead of tea, 
that is not a <ia^ in which we should consider the commander as culpable, 
and yet he has hot brought -his proper article. 

He ha.s not brought home his article according to the manifest ?— No. 
Has that happened I — ^It has happened oftem 


Those 
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Thoise are instances that must neccssariiy have happened in the case of RobertNichdas, 
ships in the service of the East-India Company, and only in those cas?s ? Esq* 
—Certainly only in those cases. ' " ’ 

Do not you consider that it is much more easy to deal with the large 
ahi^ that bring home l^st-India articles directly to the port of Londjon, 
limited in number, -to be docked and warehoused in the East-India Com« 
pany’s docks and warehouses, than if the trade were to be brought home . 
in single ships of smaller burthen to different ports ?— I should think it 
Would. 

Do you consider that a considerable advantage arises to the safety oC, 
the revenue, from the trade being brought to a port more immediately, 
under the superintendence of the Board ?— The Board having officers at 
the different ports recommended, depends upon those officers for a strict • , 
attention to their duty; but officers who are close to the Board wi)l be 
much sooner amenable for any misconduct, and are in general from ex- 
perience, I know, much more attentive to their duty. 

In consequence of the Board’s being situated in the port of Londpn, 
does it appear to you that a considerate ‘advantage arises, in respect to 
safety to the revenue, from the East-India and China trade beingdircctcd. ; 
to the port of Loudon only ? — For the same reasons I gave in my la^t 
answer, I should think it did. 

You liave mentioned, the port of Hull as one of the ports reported by - 
the Board ; do you consider the navigation between the rttout h . of jhe ' 

Thames and the port of Hull affords-increased opportunities of sntuggling , , . 
and illicit trade ? — I think that it does ; there is more coast to pass by, 
more spots upon which to land goods, and from whence persons fraud 
Icntly disposed may come to receive goods from the ships. 

Have you had any consideration of the port of Newcastle, as a port . 
which might be included ?— Yes, we have ; Newcastle. Stands tli’e last 
those on which we directed reports. 

What i« your reason for not including the port df Newcastle among 
the enumerated ports ? — We considered, it as deficient in those requisites 
which we thought would be .wanting for recei ring- tlw Indian’ goods. 

Will you enumerate those requisites which you considered as neces- 
sary? — If the Committee will allow me to refer to tlie paper I have in ' 

ray ; 
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Bohn Nicholas, the course of the Severn and 4^von, that the approach to Bristol is ex- 
Esq. tremely long ; that when the tii« is up, vessels may throw into small craft 

— v— — ^ to be landed, goods coming up through that Channel ; that there is no 
wet dock at I3ristol whatever of consequence ; there is a floating dock, I 
believe, and that it would be necessary to protect the ships’ passage 
through that loi;g run of navigation, the whole way, witn water guard and 
land- guard. 


Have you had any opportunity of considering what increase of esta- 
blishment it might require, in order to prnreer the revenue, upon the sup- 
position of the East-India trade being extended to the specified ports ? — ft 
is hardly possible to say to what amount the number of officers must be 
increased ; we occasionally appoint officers, with the approbation of the 
Lords of the Treasury, on new. establlshmems, where the case requires it ; 
but I can imagine, if the trade is very much enlarged, there will be not 
quite a proportionable increase of officers to the enlargement of the trade, 
because we employ officers occasionally : when an East-india fleet comes 
in, the established number of officers is nor sufficient, anrl yet the Board 
is unwilling to propose alasting establishment, but take persons to officiate 
for a tune ; it is impossible therefore to say what increase might be neces- 
saiy, but it would most probably be under the proportionate increase of 
tr..de. 


Do you think the number of ports may be increased, without its being 
attended with the effect of increasing the trade ? — I am quite incompe- 
tent to answer that question, as a commissioner of Excise. 

Supposing the increase of trade was not to bear a proportion to the in- 
crease of the ports, would it not, nevertheless, increase the establishment 
to secure the revenue ? — I think it would have that effect ; for though iti 
some po ts, whir h may be inferior in their degree as to trade, such offi- 
ciators mighi be employed as I have mentioned before; yet, that in iaige 
ports, it would be necessary to have a constant establishment. 

Would it not be necessary to have a constant permanent establishment 
at the port of Liverpool, for example, provided that port was prepared for 
Indian importation, without reference to the extent of that importation ? 
— 1 should much question whether it would ; because the goods coming 
from the East Indies if you exclude tea, are sovety few in the excise, that 
it narrows out interest in it very much indeed; coffee, there is ver\ it tie 
impoited fiom the Ea-.t tidies, m proportion to the coffee trade; wine is 
imported from the East Indies only as carried there to be improved in its 

quality ; 
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quality: rum, I believe, is the growth of the country, but in very snriall RohertNicbolas, 
quantities, and arrack; the duties on coffee, I think, are sixpence a pound, Esq. 

of course that cannot be a very great object ; the duty on arrack, I think, ' v * 

is thirteen shillings and nincpencc, where it is under proof, which it 
always is ; I do not know an instance where it comes above proof ; and 
the wine which is carried there for improvement, is not much, and of 
gourse not much an object of smuggling; Ido not think any smuggler 
would risk a pipe of Madeira, that he would venture so great a risk. 

Supposing the trade from the East Indies to be opened to the port 
•Liverpool, or any of the other ports which are enumerated, and suppose 
that the effect of that were to be affording a means of fraudulent importa- 
tion of tea, have you considered whether the approach as to these different 
ports would or would not afford apt means for the smuggling that tea on 
shore, before the arrival of the vessel at the port ? — 1 think there would 
be great smuggling when the Indian ships approached this country. 

Supposing the trade to be opened, not only to the ports specified by 
your Board, but to be opened generally to the out-ports of the kingdom, 
have you considered at all what the additional establishment w'ould be to 
protect the revenue against smuggling ? — The Board has not considered 
that ; it would be time enough to do it whenever those ports were al- 
lowed, and it must be done on the reports of oflScers competent to form a 
judgment. 

Have you bad any opportunity of considering, or has your consideration 
been directed to the probable increase of establishment for exportation or 
importation generally, supposing all the ports to be open ? — We never 
discussed the subject in the Board individually; in considering the sub- 
ject, I have thought, if all the ports were open, it must proportionably 
increase the establishment ; our establishment consists of a water-guard, in 
which I might include cutters, of which there are now only eight ; these 
cutters would be by no means enough, nothing like enough, for the pro- 
tection of the trade against smuggling. 

You cannot tell, from the present state of your information, what addi- 
tional number of cutters might be required ? — No, I cannot; I think it 
would be desirable that every India fleet should be attended by cutters the 
moment they come into the cutters’ limits; we have very -few cutters ; 
the Customs have a great many; I think a cutter should attend an India- 
man from his entering the Channel, if it were possible, into the port of 

2X2 If 
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If you suppose the trade to come home in detached ships, and to the 
different ports of the kingdom, must not the cutters, to attend them, be 
increased in proportion ? — Yes, 1 think they must. 

Should you think it safe to trust a single ship of 500 tons burthen, 
navi<^ating in the British seas, either to Hull, Liverpool, or Bristol, with- 
out an attendant cutter to secure against smuggling ? — I should not thinlj^ 
it would ; it would be desirable that a cutter should attend one India 
ship, or an India fleet, upon its arrival to any one of the ports. 

lias your consideration been drawn to the East-India produce buing 
brought home in united fleets, as it is now to the port of London, or has it 
been directed to the bringing home that produce by individual adventurers 
in such way as they may think fit ? — We have not, as a Board, considered 
any of the questions as embracing that view of the subject. 

You did not consider any of the questions put to you by the Treasury 
as embracing that object? — No, we did not. 

Did you consider any of the questions put to you as necessarily limiting 
your consideration to certain ports, or did you consider them as referable 
to a general opening of all the ports of the kingdom ? - 1 conceive that it 
was our duty to recommend such ports as were more fit than others to be 
licensed or to be allowed. 

That you considered your duty as resulting from your examination into 
the subject ? — Yes. 

I am to understand it was the Board which suggested the limitation, and 
not the questions put to the Board ? — The particular question which that 
may have answered was suggested by the government as one of the ques- 
tions from the India Board, I apprehend ; and our answer was given, re- 
commending those ports which we thought would be most fit for receiv- 
ing the goods. 

Has your consideration of the subject been limited to England, or has it 
extended to Scotland or to Ireland ? — Certainly, I have considered the 
subject with a view to the coast of Scotland, and 1 think in that respect it 
would be very destructive indeed to the revenue, if from any circum- 
stances they were permitted to go north about ; as a Board, wc think that 
it would be very prejudicial } wc have often discussed it. 
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If there was an imporf ;tion allowed where the owner of the vessel or Rohr t Nicholas, 
of the cargo had it in his power to direct the ship to any mode of naviga- Esq. 

tion, should you think that the risk of smuggling was considerably in- — ^ 

creased by that circumstance ? — I should think it would if the ship wati- 
dered from its course, which it might certainly from necessity on many 
occasions be obliged to do ; it might be very unfortunate for the revenue, 
if in its course from India, it were to land and deposit its goods, in all 
probability the manifest act might be broken through, and the goods 
might be smuggled into this country by other ships ; also when they 
come to this country, the greater line of coast the merchant passes, the 
greater will be the facility of smuggling out of the ship, and defrauding 
the revenue. 

f Do you consider, that if a merchant were to direct his vessel to traverse 
the western coast of Scothand, there would be.a great increased facility of 
smuggling East India goods and teas into the islands on that coast ?-r-I 
think there would, for the reason I gave in my last answer. 

Would that be increased if the direction were to go north about ? — 

Certainly. 

Supposing then the port of Hull to be one of the ports to which im- 
portation is extended, do you consider that from the circumstance of 
adopting a navigation round the western part of Scotland, and north 
about, or through the Pentland Firth, and thence by the mouths of the 
Murray Fi t.h, the Firth of Tay, and the Firth of Forth, the risk would 
be considerably increased ? — I think it would ; I am not acquainted with 
that coast at all ; but I go upon the principle, the more coast the ship 
traverses, the more opportunities it has of unloading its goods, or being met 
and having the goods taken out of it. 

If they came round by Ireland, would- not the facility be greatly in* 
creased ? — I think it would. 

Have you thought, or has your attention been directed to any system of 
regulation by which the importing merchant could be prevented from 
adopting that course of navigation which has been described ? — I should 
suppose, that if the legislature were to pass a manifest act, obliging the 
course to be direct from India to this country, without touching at any 
port till it arrived at its port of delivery, and declaring that going north 
about, or going to any coast out of the line of that navigation, would be 
an infringement of the manifest act ; that would be useful. 

You 
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You think it would be necessary that in itnpofting goods from India to 
tlie port of Mil!!, the rc’ulations of the manifest act should prohibit the 
circuitous voyage ? — Yes, I think so, certainly. 

Have you had an opportunity of informing yourself with respect to any 
facts relative to the port of Greenock, and the importation into that 
port ? — No, 1 have not. 

Do you understand that the ordinary and common navigation to the 
port of Liverpool, in coming from St. Helena or Madeira, is round bv the 
north of Ireland or through St. George’s Channel } — I do not know which 
line of approach is used. 

Any of the reports you have made, or any opinion you have formed, is 
without reference to the navigation being by St. George’s Channel, or by 
the other course? — Certainly we consider it as the port is usually ap- 
proached. I apprehend they have one line which they prefer to another. 

Can you give any general idea, or have you formed any general com- 
putation of the probable incre ased expense of establishment, considering it 
first as referrible to the importation to the enumerated ports, and secondly, 
as refcrrlb’e to general importation to ail the pons of the kingdorn ? — It 
has rather been the opinion of the Board of Excise, that the increase of 
establishment would not be large, and they have reported so, but we have 
not at ail anticipated that question ; that was not referred to us, and our 
business is so immense, that till it is, it would be premature perhaps. 

(Examined by the Committee.) 

Are not you of opinion, that there are circumstances in relation to the 
ports and places in the English Channel, and the habits of the people 
resident on its coasts, that renders the navigation from the Larid’s End to 
the port of London more open to smuggling and illicit trade, than that of 
St. George’s and the Bristol Channels ? — I think that the passage from 
the c/itiancc to the Bristol Channel to the port of London has been found 
the most hazardous as to tea and East-India articles, because the different 
sea ports near it are many of them watering places, and where those arti- 
cles, which arc of a light nature, may be more easily shifted from the ship 
and smuggled on shore. 

i 

Have not the people on those coasts been mote trained to the habits of 
defrauding the ’revenue than those people who reside upon the coasts of 

the 
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the lri»h and Bristol Channels. ? — I have no knowledge of the subject more RoheriNicbohrj^ 
than that a great number of smuggling cases have arisen on the coasts of E-q. 

Kent and Sussex, and entering the port of London. ■- - y ^ 

Do not you know that in the navigation of the British Channel, in con- 
sequence of rocks and shoals, no large vessel can approach either the En- 
glish or Welch coast without the imminent hazard of being shipwrecked ? 

— I think they could not ; but in answering the question, I would say hat 
that large vessel might be met with by small craft, which might unload 
these goods and favour smuggling. 

Are not you aware that it is the present practice to place officers, both of 
the Excise and Customs, on board all ships immediately on their arrival m 
King Hoad before they come to the narrow part of the navigation to Bris- 
tol which you have described ? — I believe it is. 

Is not the rapidity of the tide in the narrow course of the Avon, from 
King Road to Bristol, so great as to render it unsafe for vessels, to pass at 
night, and to oblige vessels to pass with such celerity as to preclude all con- 
venience of intercourse with tlie shore by boats s* — I have no knowledge 
of that circumstance; I da not know the river navigation there enougit 
to answer it. 

Have you < bservetl that the mud banks of that river .aie so gradually 
sloping as to oblige laige vessels, in all places, lo keep in the middle of the 
Channel, at too great a distance to throw any package on shoie ? — I 
have. 

In point of fact, do you know of any seizure made of goods attempted 
to be smuggled, or fraudulently landed, between King Koad and the docks- 
at Bristo; ?. 1 do not remember any particular cases ; but i ha\e no doubt 
that such things have occurred. 

The place alluded to is between King Hoad and the entrance of the 
docks? — 1 cannot say that I have any knowledge on that point ; I could 
have referred to the seizure books, if I li.id expected lo be asked tire 
question^ 

Have you not seen, the port of Bristol since the formation of the new 
docks ? — Never. 

If a person is desirous of smuggling tea, and other Chinese and East- 

India., 
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Ifldir«fei#teoditk»atJ an eatteftsive IfK 

Bs^. his Vessel to take a pani|p«>arwoya|^i<hefow!;its*}4#»y}ng!4n4i%t<ff^|f^ifi^ 

j J#}tt<?h might be necessary: in the Ewenfciof.vtbe 

ftorth abouty is it ;not likely that tJaati^^aw wcmJ4Ij}ipiH»y*ja fpre^j^^ 
sabots liable to ai^y . re&tcainti in 'V isi^gi Ohimi irptfedS | jhao 
ship liable to restrictions, and liable to penalties 

which the foreign ship is not subjected ?— I have not any opinion of that, 
in* Sny'- -office, which would be the mo&t pf^^blit-»ibiikv^;5h<bdd.tfeid|t a 
^itilh itl^hant, meaning honestly^ would ^mplipyca Britislk 5hi|bt?r^f'i|)|f 
WiSUs'to Stnaggle, I think he would take aJorejgn’Shi^ 

Afe yfeii-lif bjlihioh that tiidhy E^standkn'^afld Ghinese co^ 

smhgglbd'frohi ftjrii^ign shijps atriiyiogWthistoouhWjriMt-h^liiofc 
n^^aiH^r^ly^frbih fdfefgtt 'shi^S. ' ' 

fl^hefe a#y' particuTaf feciHty' irf SMhggliff^ on boatd a Brit^h'ship, 
¥lffih"do« riot belohg'Ho k Weigtji^^ ?s^otthw I tewow**of,&e!tcept 
liMt »hip wouM' bS igwoisanr <rf out^coast i pei^ 

haps there might be that difi%l*itiri3c|^ F'*'1Cii©\^i*f'5nof firttef ji i^hotfM 

S : one ship would smuggle on the English coast as well as another, 

Urc* ybttlWnt^'ihlt 4 gtkaf o^y ifwarf&liare uriiveAjia coantiy 

beeas in the bahifedf 
'^mirriy^.^att ^topadiM^'»n4«^hMefory must be.' vedfl 
o(Mllsti<^and hateldip'meaHi^of'tcoadueang anyjsmng- 
)4)rimfi^ htM^'^miihwafc^iaijiAinefican' vesai^ haw 

lWe«J«$arty>Ano«r«i»»we this Country, 

in/«iijfiorrwe«> atoswer, {there has. been ;no geeit 
df ^i6g|iih^frdm':fll^» foi;eigw »eb3dsy>al«houghieq«al-4aciiKl^ 

from dBritisho ships) ihave the 
CnoKniiteetutt whajt ground&.yottdtWokitha*x|ay 
l^U|gl»l^4sS>ktt<^tm!a»*e limwohsequenee oj!0|)e» 

India trade, as proposed, to the out-ports generally ? — I thw^fthdtitiyBl'* 
ticularly in the event of peace, the vessels whether English or. foreign 
plAbftbrtkjydandi theipy|Oodat!DBssiane,|ofeigUk«jtatio^,'<%n4f 
;tl^ ftdrii’^th#t'ifatibt|ukey^thjgfet4«f«^^ 
f^drC pmfitablef*||ptri^wn»*o d«se»y|«*^r9;4j<b«k'Prf^»fJi|?>’^ 

-4#^fbuti%«whdiisi<» dliomu^Sling 

X of 
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atdt^ the |Mrfi$pect .^ {^9 in the wswerj BabertNiche^ 
l9ttt il^iifc iiKii^^9Y eue thete iircwlfi m but^here woald be ^ 

ftiuch ntote itmi^i%^in time; of setice. I think the permanent dutiea 
idoite mil be a temptation 40 smoggti^, and that the War duties and the 
. iaefmonent dutiee produce a |;reat«r impulse upon the human' mind to 
" tinu^le in’^me dP war. 

¥oa are no doubt aware, that in the event of a British vessel ctearing 
cot BotM India to a BHiish port) hoivy penalties would attach to her 
Ipiiitg to a port did^trent to that for which she cleared, while in the eYeftt 
of a foreign vessel going from India to any foreign port, no penary 
araaddnttach ; is it not probable, therefore, that a ()erson dt^msed to land 
Indian and Chinese commodities in the foreign ports, in the mminef 
smred in the answer, would prefer to employ a foreign rather than a 
tish ship, and that, in point of fact, the opening of the trade to India, 
as piroposeielf could have no reference to such a state of things ?-n[ should 
liMhk a mercfaaiRt might prefer a forw^ ship on that account, as being 
foee from tlw msmettons jd smy Jaw. auchm the.maaHfost m any 
mhm advich:in^ht attach upon a Brhish dhip. 

The priiKipal danger which you appear toepprehend, arises firom the 
consideration that depdts of tea, and other commodities liaMe to heavy 
duties, might be foroied in Gottenburgh* or ports on the coast of France, 
for the purpose being wnuggled into shttcmintry i as those dep6ts can 
Ite form^ in spite of any regulation that may be ad; pted in thia epuntty, 
do you imagine that the opening of the India and China trade CCS, by 
My possibiiit^, have the least emet upon the hM-nantion of such depdOj 
tince the British vessel would bo liaiMe to sekmre, and net admittedviisto 
the ports of China, and the foreign vessel would be admitted into the 
ports of China, and not be liable to any question in her voyage 
China or India to the poro of this country l—I should imping 4hat a 
dtfibre^ weukl arise as to tiKBtnite;, whether tt ssece in attmo dl pe^e 

a tinne of war ; in time of war# one cannot siq^pase the possibility 
upon which the que^ion k pm, but ^in tiiny of peoee, f eisould s^pose 
deists would be foioMd to be«iqp{^edtoatwilibyfofei^as by 

If # person were desirous at'^ mottmut to engage in the smui^tig of 
fee, wodtd be' not to cnipl^* Swedkhsbip to convey that tea to 
Gottdolii^h, for lipifiiiipuiu of befog «m«t|ed agi^ tti^ier vessels 
tothis country, ratfoir thifo to employ a Bvit^ vessel, and to take the 
tlunifee of idl tibetmtm^bogott her voyam north ifoom, which has been 

s Y described 
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.described 'in the farmer ^.niiw.ar=?r-fl cbirptivie tbw woiildibft a timestJW 
•E^. more for the consideration of the Commissioners of th^ Giwtoma than of 
’'V W .— ^ myself., 

What article in the import from India and China, do you oonceivie to 
be most likely to be smuggled ? — ^Tea, unquestiopablys so far as it comM 
within my knowledge. • 

On the supposition that tea were prohibited entirely being brought in 
private vessels from India, do you conceive that it would be iikely ilisyt: 
any considerable quantity of tea would be smuggled in the private vmels 
from India ?— 'I should think there would, on uic general principle that a 
very high dutied article will cause a temptation, . 

If you were assured that a very considerable temptation to smuggle tea 
from Gottenburgh and from America did exist ; and since you have said 
that no large quantity of tea has been smuggled by. foreign ships from 
those: countries, notwithstanding the high temptotion, do younor think it 
fikelj^ that restrictions might be imposed suiScient.^o prevent any: consi* 
derable smuggling. of tea in British ships from India? — The time I have 
spoken to, is to the extent of nearly the w'hole war j the country, has b^en 
at war so many years, my answers have gone to a, state of war : I conceive 
that the immense value of tea, as,, an article for smuggling, would produce 
of itself agreat deal of smuggling, and that that would increase in time of 
peace ; that the Americatvs,, and people, pf other countries, would ba 
the carriers of it for the profit attending it; and that the English carrier 
would risk the highest penalties: of the manifest act, or any other act 
that rnight impose a peqalty, to mahedhat profit. 

, On the supposition that the penalty attaching upon a vessel of 350 
tons measurement, was the confiscation of the ship and cargo upon any 
teas being found on board, would you think it. worth .any merchant’s 
while to enter upon a smuggling adventure from India, for any prospect 
of rdvantage be cvjuld obtain from such a measure ?— The question which 
fs put appears tq me to depend upon a wJcnlafion, between the value of 
the ship and its freight, whether included in the manifest or not, and 
penalties which the infringement of the law might occasion to thecom- 
'mander or proprietor, and the parties. c.qnt;«ri\ed ; if the result of that 
calculation were profitable, I .should think that: the risk would be io'^ 
curred. It, has happen^^. Sd fi^duffitly, frojp. myv^llpefience, in matter* 
of seiSiurc, . 
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( aware 6f ihe'Bdafd of Excise, in answer to RciberfNichola^ 

ths fourth question; it is^ stated' ** i n the eVent of peace i t does not appear , Esq. 

t^r ..the danger of smuggling would be materially enhanced as far as it ' 

regards the direct trade With China or India in British vessels, but great 
opportunities would be given for those of America to introduce teas and 
effect articles privately t and by the ships of both countries such goods 
might be lodged in places of deposit on the Continent, or in the islands, ‘ 
for smuggling in small craft into this country and that the apprehen- '' 
sion entertained by that Board, appears therefore to be princip iUy direct- ' « 

ed ,tO; the .smuggling' by foreign vessels ?—l am perfectly aware of that 
being in thc.Bo fd’s repoi't, though niy nanie i4 not to it, I perfectly as^ 
sented to that report, and Wai present in fact at the ordering, and after- 
wards at the reading -of that report; the second report I was not preseht 
at, I was then out of attendance, but I entirely concur in the opinions of ‘ 
each of those reports. , , 

Are: you not of opinion, that the extent of smuggling will depend: 
considerably upon the means of concealment of the goods after they arc ' 
conveyed ffcoiTi the wcsscl 1 can imagine the smuggling out at sea to be ^ 
n oth larger than the ttriuggling near the land; and 1 should suppose 
tliar the goods which can be the easiest concealed, will be the soonest 
taken. ' . 

Do not you therefore imagine, that in a thinly populated country, , , 
where every transaction is easily observed, and where the absence even of 
a boatman or his boat might be instantly noticed, these circumstances ,, 
would pi'cvcnt smuggling fiom taking place to any considerable, extent, m-., 
such a district ? — I think not t On the codst of Cornwall, and perhaps da 
the coast of Wales, there are subterraneous receptacles v;hich have beeft ’ 
foitVicd by the smugglers; caves which they frequent but do hot live in,, 
and where they deposit smuggled goods ; and they are persons living, .at 
Sfii the greater part of their time, noton shore, so as to be missed irotn^ 
their villages as inhabitants.- 

Do not the easy means of disposal of smuggled goods afforded in Lon- 
don and the neighbourhood', form a considerable inducement and facility, 
to smugglers, which could rrot be eXpected to exist ih any other part of 
the kingdom ?— Certainly ; in a great tbWn like this, there will be a larger 
vent tor articles-; but i^you can ittiagihe a ship’s smuggled freight to be 
landed <jn arry of thef^llfetcth ebasts, I will ahsvver for tr, it will be dis- 
persed throughout the country by persons wher distribute it wherever they' 
to be wanted ; it is dispersed as much in the country as in Lon- 

2 Y 2 don ; 
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You have stated, thijt the most dangerous article in smugglin|'^^i*^|», 
ind that a very considerable apprehension is entertained ,^y you, oC la ge 
^antkiea being smuggled in consequence; pf ve^ls ijpiiig north 
dd Jifou'ttfftceive it possible in |uch a district of coqntfjtjt m you i^pVe- 
»ea">mu8t thctefoce be landed in, agd whew if 
‘nft|J8sfci^ k co 0 ld.be consume, s a very gteaV difficnlty youM^aVWtrf its 

ve«y grwt fisfe flf its bejngsei^d^, so a,sih fact yerjr|mdcn to 
check any such illicit trade ?— I meant my last answer to go td^spitity'; I 
p not know as to tea, what the effect would be. 

*^r.Vfl'rV 1;;: ;' i') 'i . :'*.■• '- p, ■. . . ‘/f^ „ ,1 

Would it be more difficult to convey tea than bran^i 3 ^t■-—f {^hq^a think 
it would • that spirits would go in casks obviously used in ffie' coUritry, 

^Alels'pf tes,’dt (would joatbtaWyiiraifieja or 

^ ir>y 'ethenplacd, ■vrhibki*!a8..thc,,p>*n\yfa%.carryMi|^\<,^'' 

)f. K /r.w ern}' ,. l-tcj;..;? 'j;,- 2 ■n/; i£y 4 f)f 2 n..( ’ >n 

■yi M cM«»/dlf )ifc9infev wb^inp.fraudi^S eRrcauj^bl^ 
from ignorance or negligence. ch4l 




arc 


the goodness to state in what manner ‘the Boan 
l^a bt^ch’pf the law,^!andiabreachiof:!thc,^4^y;.hiayJbe* P9t’^hfdr|iiing to 

'oncgiitetTowcunotf putting, propef., , ^ith the shfp^s_^iooks, 

fiMHoy<of'<hpwjthifl^s oi»jy:i)te/ af^iiphringcmteot pf.Tegup^''BS,^y^^ ate 
’''distinguishable from posittvely fj^^ulen.t attctnpts or acts tOjChicat the 
'!«Ve»BeV ;; i :■■>• ' .:■! rr; ,■: •:;■■-■ ■ > ..' •' 


nl) cma!. has i,; - j.x -- 

When it proceeds from ignorance or negligence perfertly well esta- 
blished, is the vessel and goods delivered back, or arc they liable even in 
■'^iticfrcksci Jtb 'fotfeivpre^pr,j.s?thc Pij£ 0 cc<li^^ sptpc tine ?— -it is very 
seldom that large vessels arc detained, "the cx^ciseable articles arc not of 
that value to induce us to prosecute the vessel in the Exchequer ; 'it has 
‘"happened, vbut we dpopt tftrfeit jr,ye^lifpr.sppie slight article being 

smuggled into the country, or;4j<*Pg !y)h^;;^habln tP from 

not haying its proper mark, or not Being reported, we go- fiyine article 
“'and not to the shi^* if W 8 .,e#n;4p4t*;< w? * 

act andwBrcach of.,theilau?i!;; ; ' ' ' 


11 
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. nur */o no Hir'-mu, ??..■:. „ , 

k n^istake is comroittpd, in ignorance or some neglect, does not^ it 

cVen'wlitfeAt i»’jadiai«ed. itm Maifd ; 

0 


'▼Uif It . - . 

tciWeH' i ^ ai^‘ bfeaCbes ^ of ^fe^ktrons * in. ««!» QAsef .^igr 

L.ili;i."'iA ’Ul ’Ai^AiltWJPhi*: ' '^'h'fertf r* unaacstionablv, in iWa#y 


oihriiV'Hii ’H4 ' '^h%r<f unqocstionably, in iWa#y » 

penalty mitigated ^corditig 


, 5 , ;■.:. ; . .. ••. ■• - ; , ,. v:.,ul VoY 

' You iia^e ■stated; t^^^ igood d^l of the risk; to the <rev€i»ij.efd<iW>»‘^* 

• < ’i H ^ I « ‘ '.>^ . «' • ' ' V' 1' . '"silk. L ' 1 l-kf/*4'k «s oKfr% Uac 


upon the exUht'^of ’fhe line of coast which a ship has tO' pass- 
im port' 6f dcliircry ; do not you think that a port situato.aathe pqtfsof 
’ is, Wviifed all the Accommodation on sbore/of l«ga4,(qjiays 
and 001 * 1 $ table to the Excise* si- 

tinted as'a pwt"fdf the ' ithpOFf ' and export of 'ladiaa comwiQdtWf^fh-* 
Wunkitis. ‘- ... V ■' ■ ''■ t,-’'- ' 

Ajc Aot the , duties on tea now higher than they ever where ?— icsy 
they are" ' ■ .' ' ''' •'-^' '- ' ■ " ■'* 

i ' nei>senlf>much.:.«nijcrBF{kim'<l£'-/tcai.4he 


Opt you ^otK^e^e* toJthtftfcH'kt* ptfesenfonuch tmt^g^ingjijjfiait^the 
femiuanon Wlii1g‘W^i*Cat7'^^ said in thcsT^rcpps^^lti^ is 

not much smugglitig’ m tea’-of Ittrt, buotherehiw.beeliiparjlisvdaift/m- 
ettnces pf considerable quantities being smuggled ; there was a great deal 
smyggtcd in>ih^ feiSt^hdia-shijiS ^assing through thc iDowm* hilt year, 
‘juid'setz^ad-byiK^i £<?vi;Iy^-€aptaih’ LUburn* rruyci 

ttp wlbaf cadses-d^ thia smajl degree odf/«a»^Wg^ 

"withfii^nding the tempradon- rasO high ?^I-«aUycannat iiaaitoafcto «vhat 
causp it is tb be attrilnWcrfj, it dpe# notfalhwithin ipyr.8itua#toi»d<tL.|f;fi;om- 
nii^fbnef of ' iEjrtTse to SecoUfit whcthen thwc nwy be teoi^nwies to 

which it may be carried, ftoth whelticeiit trtay-q t be easily -brought here ; 
but of late there has not been much smuggling of tea; I shotthhffthcr 
conceive it is owing, to the war, preventing access to and from these 
''countfip. ; \ n-dV/ 

Yo.VFhat do you'gd back, ylheh you speafc.of dat«iy|-T-!5ChEee or 

You cq^cciiA itic ittiu^Uhg" ha? cotisideiRbly decrPs^d^wit|i|Aithrce 

• or four years ?^;f'tb1rtk'itmal,dh4TO/.-' b-'.',;5;;uiv’- 

4Rirw.’fHr4ki£iIrtdiaf.' rtf RiSd tonsr biithco. were ad* 


■ lITips’f^rdfo' Iadia'' of 3 :^ tooa bjithen, wpe ad- 
mitted to some of the out-ports,- blli nk with teat* them troWd during 

the 
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Robert Nic^kts, the war b?Ja considerable increase of smuggling of tea ?- 7 Ye| : 

* ^!|» , ina^usk iM there would be a -greater vent fof- it, ‘‘by there W 

' pojtlt^n, and more ships emf5oyed» ' • ^ ^ ' ^ 

“You- dv not think the cijcucnstaiSces of the war, tb which yba have 
luded, would sufficiently restrain it in that case? — The circumstances of 
the war would operate the same, only it would operate upon hii extended 
field for smugging. . , r . . 

• Whtn you speak, of the war, you mean to speak of a State of thin^ 
wbkh nd hiendiy or neutral ports are open for vessels, notsimply the cir- 
cuipataace of our war with France ? — Certainly. 

Ifhen supposing us to continue at war with France, and some Of the 
states in the north of Europe to be friendly, and therefore permiited to 
t^ade wr^h^lndia^ and.thcir ports pcrfectly^pen j-do not yoo conceive that 
the ships of those states would have at least an equal facility of smuggling 

tea with the British ships ? — Yes, I should think they would. 

■- ' • ‘ ■ ’-r' ^ ■■■ '’■ = 

«.Th^||I^PQOt you consider that the circumstance' of -British ships being’ 
abl^i^tefy prnhibited from having tea on boird under the penalty of the 
dodfi station of the ship, and cargo, the ship-, moreover employed tn ther 
tfode ^ing limited to ^$0 tons at the least, would render it much more 
disadvantageous to smuggle from--tbose vessels than from those of fo- 
reigners? — i think it must be, more disadvantageous. 

j . When the smuggling of tea prevailed, did it not chiefly take place from 
ships at sea, and. not ir^ port i have no knowledge of where the greater 
sTOUggliog has happened, whether out at sea, or within any legal tpiay or 
dock ; f ^ve never compared it or in my own mind considered where 
the greater was, but- 1 shoidd think ai sea;.. 

Would it not be extremely easy to smuggle tea from a small foreiga. 
TcssfJ- .permitted by law.' to have tea on board and to approach within a 
ihoft distance , of the coasts? -—ill stnalt foreign vessel would, from its faci- 
lities, be mote Jikely to struggle than a large foreign vessel. 

t Cr than any British vessefe?— Or than any British vessel. 

'ilien supposing the temptations to. smuggle tea to ^j^ery high, and 
those tjhtp® tnodeS of stnuggiiog to,exfet<; namely, from the ‘ 

CoropahyVship* ; the smuggling refersed to ip tlve late q[ue«ions from fik' 

reign 
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.apd $ri^uggling by re-landrrtg goo'ds Upon which llie Roh^iTTichd^t 
^iam>iack is optained ; would rtot -those three modes of smuggliftg bc per- Esq. 

f^ctly sufficient to answer the demands for smuggl^ tea, without any ' -v 

further, opting, of the British trade ?‘-'I dare say thcy Would. • 

: Then is the Committee to understand it as your opinion, that in time of 
peace, when all those facilities would be the greatest, the difference 
between the smuggling that would take place in the case supposed in the 
last question, and in case of adding to those faciliries, the proposed exten-; 
aion of thc; trade in otbcrtlndian and Chinese goods than tea, to some of 
the ou;t-ports, would be very considerable?— In time of peace, I think, it is 
perfectly probable and likely that the ninety per cent, upon tea may not 
continue : there are SePmany things to vary the subject in time of peace, 
that it is out of my power to form an opinion upon them ; if the tea he-< 
came an article not paying so high a duty as it does now, it must operate 
very considerably ; and I have no doubt that and many other duties, which 
form the means of the country at present, will be necessarily lowered* 
niore or less* according to sound policy; I think any increase of. trada 
would give an ppenimg. to. more smuggling, and occasion morc smuggling ' 
and that supposing the duties to continue high, it would be a very great 
temptation i if the. duties were lower, it would vary my opinion ; I shpulct 
concei ve that the opening: of the ports ought to produce, and may produce* 
an increase of trade and shipping ; and that if that circumstance should 
produce an increase of trade and shipping, that will produce an increase 
of smuggling. • 

liking, the fact to, be, that t,h.e importation of tea: in private ships shall 
be absolutely proliibited under the severest penalty of the law, will not, 
tea be an article which it will be most dangerous to smuggle ? — I think it 
will > the payment of the tea duty amounts to between three and four mil- 
lions, and fornis so great a part of the duties of excise from Indian goods, 
that when the excise dury on tea is excluded, I do not think the other 
excise duties aie A 1W,000, or three parts of JjlG^OOO, froth the article*: 
ren^aining chargeable, after the tea is taken Out; therefoVe what I say of 
the danger, arises from a view to risk and forfeitures on breach o£ regvi» 
lations, from the information I may po sess from any officer. 

• Xahing for instance the article of tobacco, is there not a greater risk of' 
smuggling than thef|,;Wjoitld be of tea ? — I do not think tliere is a great 
deal of toiweco 80 i®^«<l, i, sliould aopposc tea. was a much more im-j 
porcaqt^sjriyect,.; ■' ' ' 

; ; Supposing 




Jtober^S^iolas, 
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Sdp^mag tt to be made unlawful for any British resiel* 
the ^Mt-IfKlies, to have tea on boards and that the con|iscatioR of tlie 

ensue, would not that be- w fMnalty Ki|^r liMii 
ahy'^WWtrh now attaches to any other article, on which tlicr<^(f» #>idi»ly^ 
ekcise, and which could be enforced through so great Wiiraiigh of 
-^The excise have a great number of articles which, when any fraufui^ 
transaction attends them, both the vessel, or the cart, or waggon, or what* 
evdr Ciirtles fhettt, is liable to confiscation. It would not be a new thing 
fo«the eacii*ie t and the Board would have to mitigate, d«ctctiona}ly».a my 
hi^ penalty on account of tea, as they would on account of,fohh<^, 
and vice versft ; and the necessity of enforcing the penalty to its full 
ambti^^ ’ Wbtdd rather arise from its appearing to |^e Iroard of Excise to 
h^'the opiittOti of the legislature that we should t^roforce it (if we could 
iti^tshnid ■froin the wordmg of the act ^at such was the mtemion of 
Ihelegiblatlire) and we should only canfiscate ihe ship* and prosecute 
opoA' the bond for one chest of tea, under the idea that it was necessity 
|hr the gobd of thh^ country, in a commercial light, that we should pu- 
ifiSh^ ltfoch lfor as we should for 500 1 but if it ap* 

jpeeirtidtluit k'Wtn with a criminal intention to smu^fo, 1 tbi^ 

'#e shoiid not relaa; f have considered the mMifost act In many in- 
stances as oppressive upon the captains from China for nisnyye^ I hut 
,I should think, on the opening of a trade like this, it might be necewarj 
'asto-iefl&ct. 


' ^ Wooift nipt^^iM be an act of more |dain evasion of the law than many 
occurring under the manifesC'acr, and when; the act has not been en- 
forced ?— I know, hardly, any shade of difierence between the one and 

The law, is contravened if the manifest mentions a few chests more or 

but does it make no distinction whether it 
iS|"4ne pf one hottth# chests7-**If it were an old law, or an old regulathm, 

is a new law to prevent tncreasjjjd 
^odqufoitS'hf SmnggHI^'’:||^iii^ the fievenue Boards > not to be 

StippPsing a hiW <fo yo»,||lifnh it 

would have a great effect in preveneing thtS bmnch of tmt^^hUg lrrl do 
not tlldok alone it would prevent smt^glitw; but I tj^k it woidd be the 
' jj^^'''j^avehtioa'Of''siimgghag<ol-ni»y- tm €»«|#;jOni‘Whitfe( I ihave 
sMinifod' in'''-a^her'"flaoe,''' 1 .thinitiihe 9P- 

nage and the Manifest Act, both, -would be almost the only meani'^^that 

would 
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tiv6ijWj>reserVc the rcvxnuc from smuggling ; every thing else would be Robert \U‘chatat, 


mMtmr' r, .■ > 

nil- ...i-ss,: i-si!; . , , . . 

'***^Wotrt(dt^t’all the measures contemplated in your answer at least add to 
%^e’1^reaied tHtfficolty of smuggling in British ships, as compattsd.witli 
lR3i^gh%'i1iF‘?-A^They would cerm^ because the foicign shiptiWOoUl not 
Ifft bound bymut laws in tarony cases. . s- 




-• ' In yutrr bpinion am not smugglers more induced by the tcnipt'«^io<i 
fii^h 'profit than by the fear of risk, especially as often the SEtlugglOT Waf 
'|idf be file owner of tire ship ?'*-! think they arc. , . , 1 - 




Having stated that the opening of the trade to the -OUt-po^'S -njwtjf 
naturally be expected to produce an increase of trade,, viQUld->POt'th:tt 
fnetease Of trade produce such a corresponding increa^.iOf as 

ivtititd be likely to counterbalance the additional .charg^!- of ci^ll^iom 
'and any defalcation that might arise from-iiKfeasedfSmugghpgi'^t-A^st.h® 
first bhish it seerhs to carry an idea tliat it would* both irt-ihy 
Jjfrobably Other mfen’s minds ; but 1 think there will be a.>grefl(t.;iiQ^?«ta^,jp^ 
^tthigglihg:’, and that therefore that increaso of smogghng will 
all the nncfcase of revenue that mtiy arise* and evca,<go to a^cC; tiib 
tfitperttie df'rhO'cstablishment. - . • • 




Has the increase of smuggling borne any proportion to the 
revenue of late upon any article whatever ? — I think not; but the greatest 
eficfcfbf thfat act whs thtli! ofthe esHmndtarion act; that an 

ttstdfiishiifg effect certatnly upon smuggling."' • .* , .li/.-ij® 

T*.'. ;v. . H- S™ i .'..rir.-ioi 

That was the cause of an incre.ase of revenue, without an 
smuggling ? — Certainly. 

. ....... ).> v/iil k 

Yxlfu have Stated that srarrggHng..tnight |akj?..,||laa€ 
piehorat Udt die owners of the • vessels, . under . dm 
already 'suited v isvit not dikely that 
employ: cOfwrn's awd ufBcees wlwiit 
jealous in preventing smuggling ? — I have no,4oSilVnt^t 
tlte itiost honest and trust worthy men that he could, if he was liable in ms 
^ft'une fot the 1^- bj^''tlir;,^c<?hdiiiCt iof.'hjs,Qf!i>eri,bo#ilg.;tlie,;^ 5 it^ of 
'’diiircbafacte^r^'.;.' ' » r-c: ©J:- .■•i,;, 

point of fact,!aye.yQact»raf>«.<£)C'*^ Otl^r deforipdpn pf vcj^,oyt 
'oT WftSdh'fo'tttUCh tmitfgi^iiqlitdiaktadfc^pla^^^ sh^P* 


£sq. 


•V- 
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than dttt’mg the preceding periods, since tlie cojpmutatiwj 3tet | at that 
since the commutation act it has been somewhat about what it has bcjen 
within the last five or six years ?— I do not apprehend, generally, tf at 
smuggling has bee« greater within the last five or six years, than it had 
been tor several years previously ; it is not an article that has been upon the 
increase. 

In the event of the import trade from India and the Eastern seas being 
open to the out-ports generally, would the danger of smuggling be in- 
creased, and in what degree ? — I apprehend it must t)f necessity increase, 
but the degree of increase it is impossible to form a conjecture on ; my 
reason for thinking it must increase, is this, that there would not only be 
a much greater number of ships from whence the smuggling would take 
place, but there must also be a much greater number ot ports of desti- 
nation j those ports possibly might not be all ecj^ually well guarded, nor 
would it be in the power ot revenue officers, perhaps, to ascertain the 
time when those ships might be expected, as nearly as they are enabled to 
do iri the presetit course of the East-India trade. 

Do yofu apprehend, ’from the crrcumstaneeiB you bare stated, or from 
other circumstances, that the apprehended increase of smuggling would be 
serious and considerable ?— I should think 6o. 

Would there be any material distinction, as to the degree of that danger 
in time of war or peace, and if you think so, state them separately? — I 
should think that there woifld 'few more in time of peace than in time of 
war, because in time of peace there is a greater ext ent of coast which can 
become the place of deposit of those articles ; for though at present 
(Guernsey and Jersey .(which were formerly places of deposit) are by 
modern acts of Parliament under great restrictions, which very much 
indeed check the importation from thence, yet those Acts of Parliament 
would become, 1. apprehend, in a considerable degree weakened in their 
force,' ip time of peace, because then the neighbouring coast of France 
wou’ld iffford as'^onvemen't a place of deposit, nearly, as the islands 
Guernsey and Jersey themselves ; and in addition to that, the persons 
by whom the smuggling is conducted (the seamen) are now very much 
employed in the navy ; but they will, I presume, return to their ancient 
courses when at liberiy. 

Can you 'name any port Which, in your judgment, would <be as safe for 
the revenue as that of I,onddn, for the importation of East-lndia and 
Chinitee commodities ?—-|;atr[>rdhcnd none. 

If 
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If import be permitted to tlie out-p.orts, would the security 
of the revenue require that such ports should be Ji.nited, and if ?o, t,o 
which ports would you recQ utpend such import trade to be lirpited ?— "fho 
more the ports were limited, the more advantaijeous to the revepqc, j. 
apprehend ; but I am not prepared to state which ports would be entitled 
to the preference over others ; much of that would depepd upon securities 
to be provided for those pprt.>, such as docks surrounded by walls* and 
circuinsiauces, which perhaps at present do n.ot exist. 

Can you sit,at.e the jjrounds upon which tlic ports Pf Bristol, JLiycrpool, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Hull, have been reco nmended in preference 
by tlic .Counnissioners ip their Report ? — I cantiot answer that question ; 
1 ai.u unacquainted with their motives, otherwise than hy a yague 
cpnjectare. 

Do you know what other ports at present, besides those mentioned, of 
Liver()Oo], Bristol, Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Hull, are allowed ta 
warehouse eoods upon the bonding system at present ? — They are very 
numerous, put I am not prepared to state them ; there is a list of them, 
I apprehend, delivered in to the Committee* 

Is not the entrance into Liverpool from the west of great length, and- 
for the most part open ? — My observations did not extend to the entrance 
of the port, hut were confined to the port itself, the docks. 

Are not the docks of that port open on ah sides, and surrounded with 
shops, warehouses, public-houses, and other buildings ? — At the time I 
saw them they were ; (it was atjopt, I believe, eight or ten years ago,) 
and most conveniently indeed circumstanced for smuggling ; it is impos- 
sible to conceive any tiling better adapted for smuggling goods on shore 
from the ships in the docks, tljan (bpse ^ops and public-houses and cellaRi- 
of all descriptions w<-‘rc. 

A?P you regard Liverpool as thus exposed, notwithstaq4ing the cafe of 
the tides-mcn on shore, and the vigilance of the nightly yvatch ? — -If the 
officers were all to do ihyir duty it would be one thing ; but in the way 
in wbiph officers do discharge their duty, I should think that the revenue 
must of necessity be very insecure there in the state I saw the port about 
ten years ago. 

From Any j^nowledge which yqu possess, have you reason to think that 
the port of Liverpool is materially altered, so as to have very much 

decreased. 
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decreased ihnt danger?— From what I beard last year It is riot ; there Was 
a bill before Parliament last year, in which it was attempted to have docks 
vyith walls, or something of that sorti which I understood had trub- 

carried. 

Is not the pa , sage up the Bristol Channel, such as to afford opportunities 

for lauding goods clandestinely, and especially for t'^enty mi Cb 

of it > Certainly it is j I am very well acquainted with that port. 

Does not- in consequence of the late alterations, the f f 

there in the midst of the city, without any other security than the locU.ij, 
of the hatchways?— And the suiierintendence ot the officers the revenue 
tr ,c. .m secuJi.y from the locking of t!,c hotel, ways, not,) they approach 
the new works, the entrance basin ; but there is a considerable extent 
of liver belo'.v that, I should think not less than pos5ib)i' three or four 
miles, before you come to the open sea. ^ , 

Do you regard the port of Bristol, upon the whole, as a port exposed 
much \o the danger of smuggling !— In its present slate undoubtcc.ly 

it is. 

Can vou say whether cither the ports of Plymouth, Portsmouth, or 
Dover are at itresent secure ports for the revenue, always looking to the 
nropo ition of the trade being opened to the Kast-lndics, that 
from every port in the United Kingdom to every por withm the hm.ts 
ofThe Company's Charter?-! should think Plymouth a very insecure 
1 , bccausl, in addition to other circumstances ot the ships of war lying 
S which will take off any quantity of smuggled goods hey can 
nosStly procure ; indeed it formerly was the practice to sumtly the fleet, 
Knding out a vessel, 1 mean many years ago, before the commence- 
me“of my official life ; but I suppose the practice may h„e existed 
"Si it was their practice to send vessels over to Guernsey or Jersey 
o Lplythe fleet; and there was a signal made of the.r approach ; I 
kn“w a gentleman who had the command of one of those vessels on one 
Vrfo this yas before 1 was solicitor of excise ; I know for a great many 
lean that sort of practice to have prevailed, the ships of war regularly 
supplying themselves with every species ot smuggled goods that they 

want. 

Supposing then a freedom of trade about to be granted tothe mi- 
ports, in East India and Chinese commodities, would you regard Plymoum 
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Would you regard, looking to the circumstances which you have 
described with respect to the port of Plymouth, that of Portsm'.'utli also, 
as a jjort cxtremelj^ dangerous to the revenue, under the circum^tJnces of. 
an open trade from India and tl.e Chinese seas? — I know no material 
(liffeience betweei) the two ports, except the proximity of Kingston and 
Cawsand,. 

I.odking to the fame circumstances of an open trade, would you re- 
gard Dover as a port safe for the revenue r-*~I fhoul(i tliiiik Dover could 
not be a safe jiort, in the ncighbouihcod of the smuggling towns upon* 
that coast, such as Folkestone and Deal. 

AVould you not, upon the v, hole, under the circumstances of an opcir 
trade, consider Dover as an exlrcn.ely dangerous port i — J should think so. 

Is not the run to Hull from the Channel nearly equivalent to the ravi- 
gution up the river 'l haincs ? — I. am not prepared lo answer that ejuestion ; 

1 have seen it, Vrut L cannot spci k with any degree of precision ; 't cer- 
tainly is a loiig river, and not very broad ; it is as bnkul neatly as the 
'I hames, J, never saw the entrance of the Humber ; I have seen it, up 
in the neighbourhood of Hull. 

From any means you have had of forming an opinion, can you say 
there is not great danger of ^"'inuggling in the lliunher : — No greater 
danger than there is in other places similarly circumsianck d j rivers are of 
course all dangeious for smuggling. 

Do you mean to say, that as a river it would be highly dangerous as- 

other 


as a poit extremely dangerous to the safety of the revenue ? — Very much 
so indeed, I should think. 

Looking U) the same proposition of an open trade, w'ould you regard 
Portsmouth as a safe [lort to the revenue ? — fhe observaiioiKs upon the 
one port, I think equally applicable to the other, with tf>is diflerence, 
that Plymouth has at present in its neighbourhood two villages, called 
Kingston and Cawsand, which in all times I believe have been inha* 
bited by none but smugglers, at lea;,t nineteen out of twenty^; I believe 
that every house is occupied by smugglers ; there is no place in the king- 
dom, that carries on the smuggling to the extent that they havf been in 
the habit of doing. ' . 
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ilvfers are, ant! of coufte d^ptend^nt upOii the quarttuM of ks geardF 
— Of course it must. 

tf ships permlttdd Mth ^Tfe Sla^ilrfdtiss ib ddWh th*e hbrth of 
Sebtfahd, in Whit Wdy, in yoor opinion, vio’did that circnmstatrcfe affe'ct 
the revenue? — V^etymuch indeed, I should apprehefid j I should ’think it 
would expbseit to veij^ danger. 

t6 come round Ireland, Would nOt that be a very dahge* 
roqV’Isss^e to the tevcnue? — more extern of toast they traverse, of 
cbdfU^^^^Ore danget thtre k of smuggling. * 


Can any thing prevent great and serious danger but numerous additl- 
orial arid expensive est^lishmchts, looking to such a line of coast as that ? 
— It vs'bald certainly require k very considerable addition to the Water 
guard, vety great indeed; rfhd 1 do riot apprehend ^hat any very great 
telia Hcb could be placed eveh upon that ihtrease. 

State why you think that description of increase would not be:^nftircly 
to be relied upon ?■ — Because it is scarcely possible to have such an 
increase of vessels ;jit is indeed within the scale of possibility to have a 
thousand Ve^ssels ; b!||,it is not any moderate establishmcht Wbuld guard 
the coast; we shbitra* not knbW When to expect the ships, and of 
' course the revenue vessels could not be constantly upon the coast Waiting 
iheir arrival. 


YbuV answer has reference to the tvhblecoaW of Scotland, 
and the whole coast of Ireland ? — Yes. 


Mr. Jaefesbn.*] Supposing a free trade to all His Majesty’s Subjects, 
from every port in the United Kingdom to every port within the limits of 
the Company's Charter, with the free range of the EasterU can you 
isaV’ What additional establishment of officers, or other ;*klOTlkhiT»ent, 
^Mtiild be necessary to guard the revenue ?~I apprehend, f experience 
alone could decide that. 

■ iff ' V " ■ ; , 

In your opinion, in the nature of things must ndt Such establishments be 
Very numerous and very expensive, in order to give Common safety to the 
jiiS^enue ? — Undoubtedly. , ■ ' 

* Supposing the imports ’frdfn the ISast- Indies and- the 'Eastern Seas to be 
dbofined to Liverpool, Bristol, Plymouth, Portsmoutb, Dover and Hull, 

looking 
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Joo^in|f to the sort of articles o£ a Tight ah<3 expfensi^o hsitnw which Ihey 
then tNwuld allowed to inspoijL is it your op^ittio^;^ to give, 

’cotninan safety tq jlie wtvojuiBps* Considerable additional establishments would 
|?e necesfangr tor the security ,evcn of thos® ports, thus litnite<|( injppp^bert— 

I think -they would* ... ‘ "v;:.* . 

Is not the amount of Excise duties payable on East-lhdia and Chinese 
articles to the public by the East-India Company, collccted|.a^^lt,ding to 
the, present system, at a comparatively small expense, apd^ifft little 
trouble or risk to government in such collection ?— -I think .,^J^lt^,fpuch 
less expense certainly, thatt it would be in any other mode. 

Is not, ip fact,, the expense and the risk perfejctly trifling, cptppared with 
the magnitude of the ppypet ? — I think it. is# . 


f Can 5 ^ say"abaut i|t^ annual amount of the Excise dutic's paid by tha 
Basldhtdia Cotppany to government ? — I really do not recollect that; the 
duty to be about four millions a year, but all that will 

appear b/ithe rettti^ns. . ,, 

Do you attribute the great degree of safety wb^h you have described, 
as to so large a sum, to the public and open mo<3fe of sale adopted by the 
]i^t-India Company ? — I do; and their being of sufficient capital to put 
up tbe article at what they call an “ upset price ;” individual. pi^chants 
must sometimes, I apprehend, be so pressed, that it may be advantaj&us 
to the tp oven to sell their commodity at a loss, for whatever it wi^kfttch; 
the East-India Company’s practice is never to sell the article that tli^ put 
up, unless the bidding shall exceed that upset price, consequently the 
.Crown always gets the ad valorem duty upon tlie proper, valo^, of the 
article;! if, for instance, a private merchant should .find. , it conyeuient to 
sell hbJi^At 50 per cent loss, it is obvious that pne half, of jhe> retinue 
.W-OiSS^it^ilpst, because tlie East-India Company Would ncycf^dJt^ut at 


diy ansWefc, will not apply. ^ ; ‘u.-o.. , i " 

^ A . . . . ' * ' V ‘ ‘ V ‘ 

* * '*' '^ *' '* ^ ^ ' ' * * * ^ * j ^ ^ ^4kc ^ i ^ ^ ^ 

Looking to the publicity of their sales, ‘the PUiBjbe5i^4U»rcha^M fo- 
reign and British, together with the emulation of purchase,' is "W your 
opinion! fldft ?|lejpsice ;is ^ertwue4,^t tbpse sails ?~I ap- 
prehend ihere . 


/o}tn Ykim, 

‘ Esq, 


Do 
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Do officer* of the customs and, eatcise attend at those sales, or in what 
manner does govetni^nt ascertain thciifa real and bona fide amount ?-r~I 
can speak of tHee^tcIse ; the sanaeact pT regwlates both reve- 

mies^ the officers attend.tht; sa|e*|j and take an account of the u{^ice$ } pa 
which the East-Ipdia Company, at a certain time, settle the account and 
pays the excise 9^'per cent., upon the sale prices j this applies only to tea. 


The p^p^-goods are within the customs only?— Yes; I know nothing 
of thetoi;^ ""' 

■ ■ ' . . ■ ' 

You spei» of such articles as are within die office of excise P-rrirPne of 

t!|j^S |9 articles, tea ; upon wine, coffee, and spirits, there are rative duties. 


Explain to the Committee what you mean by the upset price ? — I un- 
dent and it to be the practice of tfie East-lndifi to /piat, Up ^II 

their goods at a certain price, not.allowiog the bldt^s,^^ arespn^sent fO 
name the sum by way of commencing the bidding; and t%t , pobSIlyfil 
permitted to bid otherwise than fibove the Company’s certain specifieffisutn. 

applies to all articles ? — I believe to afl article* but it is to tea,, 
particularly; to which I speak. 

How the upset price is affixed you are not acquainted ? — I am nof. os 


^at is a price fixed according tu the4iscretion,Qf tfie East-lndia Co,m- 
suppose so; influenced by their otliccrs, I take for graiKcd. 


Yqu are not acquainted with the rules and principles upon which, that 
upset price is first named ? — It is a very obvious one ; the practical offiif" 
CCTSj Jl, presume, must state it to the directors, and they fix it. 

^SuppO^Hig, itistead Of goods being rated ad valorem, and thus 
to opi^ and public sale, the mode wereclianged from an ad valO-l^fiJ^p a 
ratiye^^uty, and that public sales should not be the practice,, dp '^qu^nyt 
appteh^d thhf the revenue might be put to very inmerial hazSi^^^y sijph 
altefatidfi ?->^Thjp difficulty \vould be, perhaps, to fix a proper ratjy,e p/icft 
upon those;’ teas ; I do not conceive there wouliji be any greater risk in tfip* 
one w^y than in the other, becausfe it is obvious, |f ihe artlcfe ^ parried 
a^ay f^muggledythe duty upon it is lost, w^teverTt may be]*. •' 

St^posinf'good^ lawfully Impd^fe'd s^ld ^ai' the tfi^^ljinstead 

of an.opob aim j^ublic' 'sale and alh att’Valhrtiil 
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foi^ii rativ6 duty* and rio ob'FJgaHoti y)F'i>dWfc raliii do you think then that John Vjhfdlh, 
the ahfdunt of dutf WotiM be ooUetsted with eqiiaf eeHaihty, dr that the Esq. 
reveniie wodd be<eqi»iUy'’s8tfe ^ — ^Certainty, al! the gckids d'cposited in the 
Ring’s warehouse pay the duty before they are delivered out ; in 
the warehouse tlfey are perfectly safe^ and in that point of view, ' it wbutd 
not signify one -farthing, to the government, whether such goods liable to 
a rated duty were sold at a tenth part of their value or not j the crown 
would receive its duty per pound weight, &.c. whatever it was., 

* 

Do you state that, whether it is ad valorem or rative ?— -If |t is ad va- 
lorem it would become 'bf gheat consequence ; but if they pay a certain 
duty per pound, they may sell at wiiat price they will, without injuring 
the revenue. 

> You confine yourself al present to the article of tea ? — That is tlie pfm- 
cipal attlcle, tnj: Only article indeed of excise upon which the ad valorem 
duty firevjailSi ’ 

My question relates to piece -goods j for instance, how would you ascer- 
taiw the real and bona fide sale price, supposing the ad valorem duty to 
be changed for a rative duty, and a private sale, at the discretion of the 
party, substituted for public sale ? — I apprehend the revenue could ha^ve 
no interest in that question ; if the piece-goods should pay a duty per 
yard, the number of yards w'ould pay the same, whether they sold at one 
shilling a yard or one pound a yard ; the mode of sale w'ould not atlall 
influence the question. 

In yOur opinion, could the ad valorem duty be conveniently and safely 
exchanged for rative duties upon the East-India and Chinese articles, tea‘^ 
excepted ? — It certainly might conveniently enough to the revenue bb 
changed ; but whether advantageously or not, 1 am not competent 

; . . _ , , , 

Give ^nr opinion, supposing the ad valorem duty to remain, aqd fh/s 

public ifiode of sale exebangedfor private sale at the out ports, vvhether 
such a change would not extremely endanger the safety of fhe revenue ?— 
lam of opirriqn it would ; the real value certainly could not^be -Ascer- 
tained then with the sAme precision that jt is novv ; there nVould W, I 
apprehend, bb the same competition of bidders from all parts of the 
Continent and clseyifl»e|e, whq.dq attend the East-Indi-A Gqinpahy’s sales, 
whid pat 

nenu, the goods tint seliiltg below ihe real value, and in consequence pro- 

3 A 2 ducing 



ducing to goverqnient fk(j' fd^t # H#' ; fhouW that' mode oT 

sale ke varied % all(|^mg individuate 40 sell ports; m; for as 

reii^pfeets thead vafosrem duty, I acU satk^dlkei tyi amount be 
obfoined, because the goods might, upon jnhiiy iSsJeasioiw^^ atSrv 

inferior value-^i. ipd also would be so)d to fewer' cooffpeiitofo for' tho pur^ 
chase': The precept East-JMia Company’s sate we. kbow' fo bifrir book 
transactioa.; but if It vrero to be intrusted to individual^ thesw nVOutd be 
no Such \^cc<^rUy ; an individual putting up his private property to sale 
might pht^in a fictitious purchaser, just as people do at auctioife ; and he 
might buy'" id* the goods at orre tenth part of thefo vahie j and by Inch a 
Juggle, nine tenths of the duties would be lost; I do not know that the 
«d valorem duty is upon piece-goods; it is a customs duty f but tha would' 
apply to every article subject to an ad valorem, duty. ' 

Supposing the amount of trade and the ntiinber of ships #dm the Ifiast- 
Jpdi^s to continue the same as at present, ‘vvottId thc|d be more or less 
danger of smuggling, if the trade were confined to thO pdtt of li/onddn, 
or if it were distributed between the port of London and the out-ports ? 
»— In {yroportion as you increase the number of ports, of course ydd in- 
crease the risk. ' . . 

• 5 " , > 

Tooking to the comparative degi^ee of security -of the out-ports and of 
^London, do you apprehend that the danger might not ninterially increSse 
morc'than the proportion of out-ports that shoukl be addod to the port of 
JLondoo.; for instance, if six ports were added* fp the port of London, 
looking to their respective degrees of security at present, in what propor- 
tion do you think the risk would increase — It is impossible to ascertain 
thb proportion. 

,I^it your opinion, that in proportion to the greater number of ports to 
,«pvlwhthe tracte should be admitted, in Lustjudia and Ciiinesearticles, the 
iMuger tq, the revenue would be increased ? — I tldnk the dangerto the 
rcvejpue would be increased whether in the exact ratio of the increase in 
' ^le ports, is different consideration ; but I am of opinion that tbe danger 
would he increased, and materially so 1 that danger, however, might b 6 
diminished by the application of addltioriai security to tho«e ports ; in the 

t ort of London- the revenue has every security, becavise Of the walled 
pc|;s ;; if* the out-pprts were put into the samfe state off security, the 
increased danger would only be attributable to the different objects 
soliciting the officers attentions Equal preparation ciiMild not'perHaps be 
the receptiibsb. pf , 

p)ndon»." - ' V,'* v* *' • 

Supposing 



,Sttf^«,sir>g a,fi’ie!e ti»dfi, tp. a{^l| ^ whole of ,tl|fi .ishinds in the Jalin Vivian, 
^Ea.-vteiip 8C3Ji,,aod ;,l^W JlN of tea'.iwai.jH'iC objj^et of the adven- Esq. ’ ‘ 

what wa^ji^DfOat^opiaiiotij would he pfOcee'd^hgMi.it into Eoglapd, U-J— 
Scotland, qr Iceland ?-— As he gets in all other sniuggjed goods ; certainly 
4h<?re i# »«)!tbirag^f>pl»cuie<r ‘m would of course,; I apprehend, i 'i- 

port it fn? ID; thfhcesto some place, of deposit in a 'W^tjbour'ing wunitiy, 
either; 4 oius«we 35 , Jersey,. or OJore lively the neighbouring coast of Erat.eo 
or liojla^d, whilst the present reswiction remains on Guernsey and Jersey 
by dre ealabSI'whment of custom-hoyses, which took place a few years ago; 
he ^tuight. also procure it thnough American ships, or other foreign, ships 
.<:oiming tt[?otj the coast, very likely for purposes of general merchandize, 

;;bringit)g this as a . bye adventure, which would be delivered out into boats, 

■and smuggled directly on shore. ■ ut 

.Supposing under the eircumstances of a free trade, that smuggling 
abould increase, .:would not a great. proportion of it probably consist in the 
ne-fandjng'Of ^b articles as are now proliibited by law in order to pfo- 
jlect the.J^jtis^iliraDufacturers, but are allowed to be re-exported, sup- 
posing a licence to export from every out-port ? — Considering that there 
would be a greater number of ports from whence that exportation might 
take place than there is at present, it being at present but from one port, 
of course upon the principle that the import smuggling might be in- 
creased, the re-landing snauggling might be increased by increasing the 
n;-*mber of ports, because there would be a greater number of objects to 
require the ofBcers’ attention. 

Is it your opinion, that that .description of fraud would be increased 
under such circumstances.? — Undoubtedly, the same principle applies 
equally to both. 

Supposing the same arnount of East-India and Chinese articles as is 
noW( imported by the East Jtndia Company in large ships, were tq be 
upported by a great number of adventurers in ships as small as 350itons 
.bnrthon, what, in your opinion, would be the difference with r%ard to 
the safety of the rew^nue from such alteration of circumstances ?— Any 
increase in the nuipber of. shijps must of course be followed by a- corres- 
pondent increaso- of danger or smuggling, because one ship of few ships 
are mor^ easily sup^interxded than the mapy,; this is all iridependent of 
any provisipn.lhat might be made hereafter for the ihereaseiof the number 
uf OfBcers. : ■ /, ^ ^ . 

13(0 you ihe».ti>inL|ijai; u9<3|f.6ijbB;cir<utfestanc&^ without a very great 

addftioo 
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fidditlon to tb§ Dtimbior. of .<^c#w, fv€» comoiott safety to the Tevdnue 
could be procured ?'-‘-^rtainly not, without ^ pretty considerable in- 
. qriease in the nutnbej^of oiHcers, and tho numbet oijirevenue cruisers too* 

Would any description of security become necessary, under those 
circumstances^ t^llHthe increase of officers and the number of cutters on 
any other estahlishroent^ under the circumstances of allowing the same 
degree of tradiO to be carried on by a variety of adventurers in ships of 
350 tons burthen, which is now carried on by the Company in their large 
ships? — il apprehend that a system could not be oiganized at aH v.ithout 
fresh establishments in India; and you must, I conceive, insure the 
revenue here, receiving a complete catak^ue of every ship’s cargo; to. 
prevent smu^ling, that catalogue would require to be authenticated by 
an officer in India. This catalogue is a manifests but the manifest is 
not so perfect an Instrument as might be wished, because olihcefS cer- 
tainly are in the habit of authenticating manifests of goodj^iwithout having 
visited the ships; they arc in the habit of taking the ainount and pai^. 
tigiilafs of the cargo from other sources than that of aqlual knowledge of 
tbfe fact ; taking it possibly from the catalogue that the captain exhibits, 
OY' something of that sort; if perfect manifests were. sent home by the 
ship, and a duplicate of it transmitted, by some other conveyance ^which 
it would be absolutely necessary to have) it. would then be known what 
g'bqds ought to be received out of that ship; otherwise the ship might 
crhuggle naif her cargo in her passage home, and the officers be.ng 
entirely ignorant of such smuggling, the crown would lose duties to that 
aftVhifht, whatever they might be. A total new establishment in India 
w'ould, I apprehend, therefore be absolutely necessary. The revenue has 
that same .security at present in places where tlvere^ are cu6tom-hous^. 
Frdm th^ British Wesf-India islands, for instance, ships do bring such 
manifests ; and, with respect to wine, the manifest must be sworn to 
biifore the consul or some principal merchants, otherwise the wine cannot 
b^|VmiUed ,to entry here from any port; therefore perhaps the, sworn 
ma^ife^t \vbu Id be the better security of the two; but even the sworn 
manifest might possibly not afford such good security as might be wished, 
because the, temptation to smuggle is such that perhaps captains would 
stilf'run t|)e risk of taking on board goc^s not specified in the manifest, in 
the hopd bf smuggling them in their passage homo» and* should they fail 
in ’that endeavour, would give some plausible sort of reason here, to, 
account for their being found on board, such for instance, as I have often 
known in p^etice, their having ^ed bom the port t4»d j$xpected Otlier 
goods whiph|were sen|,dp'yp,in craft tp. tbe . after had actually left 
the p6ff l and that not choosing, tpklflavc the gpadsJhtshtodli tbey took them 
on board alter they had passed their manifest. 

Do 
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<, . Bo. you apprehend that- sach-uti op^n Wade frprti rndl|i withou fnam- John Vivtany 
fests, would be orie of extrerhe beril to the rSVcinue ?*^lioJccessive peril j Es^. 
that I apprehend moiait be the rbudamental princijiila u^poa Which the 
trade could be permitted at all. 

Is it custdntary to have a: duplicate of manifests from ahy other 
part of the^wofld ? — Yes, from all places in India tot British snips, a 
sworn manifest would, I conceive then, become mdte neceWary than it^is 
at piesenf j the East-India Company mustbrin^ home all their goods to 
the^port of London, because that is their domicil ; and whateyer smug- 
gling may have been practised out of East-India Company’s ships, I 
apprehend it has been practised by captains and officers of the ships ■, 
and noti-in general, by the Company themselves: but that, perhaps, 
would be materially varied in the hands of individuals, because the indi- 
vidual* merchants might themselves become the smugglersi and that with 
more Oonvenietwe than a great company, which is pot' so fit ah instru- 
ment for smuggling, their business being carried On through cef'tarn 
formalities, such' as written orders, resolutions, &c. which must be'<i8- 
livered to their subordinate officers, so that a great number of persons 
must become acquainted with all their proceedings j whereas an indivi- 
dual can manage it by intrusting it to a very few only, perhaps only to t|je 
captain ; another reason- is, that a great company has not so cogent 
motive to smuggle as'an individual, beOause tl^e affairs of a great company 
are conducted by w few ; the profits, however, resulting from illicit trade, 
would not be confined to those few, but would be distributed among all 
the partners of (hat cotifcern. “ 

According to your experience, have you found the ipanifests.even from 
places where there are custom-house establishments, valid and effectual- 
securities for the protection of the revenue ?— -It certainly has been a 
very useful security, but not quite effectual ; I certainly haVe found many 
instanoeswhere the cargo has disagreed with the maififet i’^^numeral^g 
instances almost. ■’ ' ''V ' 

In those numerous ^stances in which you have found this dlflerience, 
have you not regarded the manifest Oh such occasions as §o far in^if^ctual ? 

— ^Certainly ; the iteanifesthas been a very valuable check, but noV ap 
effectual one. ' - ' . f 

^ looking to' the^^ •bbifts ' id";Thdia’ ah'd from the 

Eastern Islands do 'Cbunlfy^’ d<:^ you ajppfehehd'lhat manifests, if 
granted there,- rr/^glitPpt^e-Mri'te'^lss*^sdffi<iient' thatt thdse you have been 

speaking. 
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John Viman% speSl^g of not know that th« length of the voyage would, make 

• ' ’ dny* because the VbyAges to- w hefen 

iiluding/ hav^%e^su^clCntly Ion to py^tUe what they might 

■ " • think fit. " ' ■ 

If grante^^H^^ by individuals where there are no ^lj|toai<lfouse 
establish, mei^, wdutd tilieyi in your opinion, be as efficiont as now# when 
granted by tu^toumhousa estabKsbinepte ?-— Certainly not. - * 

Are not those portshaving wet docks, but without such do0^.SJbeing 
surrounded with high walls, in your opinion, more dangerous to the 
j^i;nae*than ports Without wet docks?— lliere is one advantage cCrtalliljr 
fd!!mb feniugglers, that they have always water to float the goods on shore 
tVbih tfie ships i whi^eas on many occasions, in the port of Bristol for 
instance, till the establishment ©f the wet dock, the ships- if theyshbuki 
happen to lie from, the quay, which was hardly ever the, gase, indeed I do 
nbtlknbw tbaVthey could lie there from the quay withr‘feafety ; but thfere 
flft-eiother ports' where a ship would lie aground, and there, it Wbuld not 
be SO easy tb bring the smuggled goods On shore as it would be to bring 
therh ima boat. 

Upon the whole, you would regard such ports having wet docks with- 
out walls, as more dangerous even than ports without wet docks ?— Y^s, 
I ’Shb'Uld be disposed to do so any further than this, that in wet dock ports 
the shipping are brought into a narrow compass, whereas in ailbther 
port they are at liberty to lie where they please j they arc more widely 
diffused in the one case than in the other. 


Supposing such wet docks to be, as in Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, in 
the midst of population and surrounded with houses ?— Undoubtedly the 

t i^er Isyery much increased by the proximity of houses, because there 
. V;eiy sWft dismnee to carry the goods before they can be deposited in 
put bf the officer's sight; if there is any distance for the.m. to be 
fied“tbc'f6 is a risk of detection in the transit. 

Are not the wet docks in Ixtndon surrounded bj. very high walls ?— 

^ , , , ' <- 

Would you regard any dofcks safe for the revenue, that could not be 
suYratmded witb nigH V^^ am list pre- 

pared to state thd^hewhf^-'hut (^'ttairily |igh vyail^lpd yery considerably 
to the security, they giH'‘‘ivbl^’’|:i66ii|ile’ reveiVuC, there 

cannot 







.;-fi ^::., , 

yet tfeere fias Beei^^ o^ Ijpffits tof the ‘ 


yet there nas Beeh" iintf^tlhg'; of Ipfffts tor’ the cotti® ptbri' ‘if 
sort: they contrived to fling thttrrt oveHhese high ws^^ilid^^ra vrii^ 



''^ct cteeks irt Wstol Irt tte Yety heart of th 
ro<fflp;dOi|p^ .fi|,viig sach high: ''^ails ?— they are at preieni,' eerlatWi^ 
Bat i aj^’&heM fhere vVould be rto great e^ifigulty in rtjalcit^rti " 
of Bristol a dock that might* be sarroundeds- with h walk ' 


t/L’T 


» ii vv/urvt wUViWj UWaUSiq Ifriy SO; 0Xl€‘t 

yjpty^r^t e:tteot indeed, J shoiiid think rtdariy tiivi ntiiJis in jepgtn , fneae 
tggfrt be a brandi dock oat of theth } there Wits a dpcfc tlierfe. cdUed 
Cbairtpion s Dock (tvPitch is now taken into the pfi^t dockf thkt mrnhi 
Baiye.becn ^froSinded by a walk . ,.'F , , * T 

ad surrounded by Buiklingi^Thcfe’ 

part 0 •, It*, 

(iSh’tHe flTafgin gf it?-«*'!keSi ort,onp side patticulurly. h*' 4 ■■ l 

^ " ' ' ‘ ' , ' ‘ ■ ,'j’' ■ ' 

■ ; '\,u 4 ‘'^'7 

'^boro ls hd iinpedfmettt ’irt sl^rouldirt^^ 

nOk^aMKhi<^^d||#of;the 't||iflg, ^^bot #beie^|' t^m»' 
may be irtade } and w*«j-ev^ rlocfe can Be I 

yii'^bsld# ti^ ■■•fe# ^aSef 

great fecihty to sraiggilrtg’r i^ noi of opinron that the ftavibS# 
m J?oit 4 

3 8 Do 
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you know that vessels bound to Bristol, come, in almost all irt- 
sttmces, at once to the harbour of King Road, without previously stopping 
at. any other portjtvvhereas vessels bound to I^ndon generally stop at Spit* 
head, in the Dqwns, or in other places, before they reach the port of their 
destination ?-4||ibelieve ail vessels bound on fair voyages of course will 
come up to King Road, but if they have a fraudulent intention, they will 
stop at any places in the way, and put out their cargoes; I remember a 
case where tor several years a vessel belonging to the port of Bristol, was 
in the habit of smuggling out a very considerable pQitjon of her<:argo, 
and on an officer being sent down to inspect her, stateS to me, that her 
^towage had passages all the way throughout, like what he called gang* 
iViayiss.as this was done year after year, it is perfectly clear the thing is 
possible ; it is only one ship I allude to in this way, but it is possible for 
any ship to do so. 

Are not you aware, that from the shoals on the Welch coast, and the 
rocks and shoals upon the English, it is impossible for a ship of 35Q tons 
burthen ooming up the Bristol Channel to approach cither shore, till 
within , a few miles of King Road, without imminent danger ?— -I do not 
know; I should think a ship of 35Q tons burthen might navigate that 
Channel, and smuggle as much as she chose ; because it is not necessary 
for the ship jtself to come into port or to come very near the coast, she 
puts out her goods into boats.. . 

:^ould not the principle on which you have stated an' advantage to the 
tgvenue trprh, confining the East- India trade to the port of London, 
ifjCarricd to its full extent, lead to a monopoly of all the trade of the 
• kingdom, or at least in all articles on which high duties are paid, to that 
port alone Undoubtedly, the more you conhne trade to any particular 
pert, the nwre it approximates to a monopoly for that port. 

r,; JPlpes pot. the principle equally apply to the trade in ^irits and tobacco, 
aSitOithat in goods from the East-Jndie.s ?— Equally, with this difference, 
jhat tliere is no ad valqrem duty upon those, they are rative duties. 

,lf the cargo, upon its arrival does not correspond with the manifest, is it 
usual to take any step against the captain of the ship, or any other .person 
on board ?-r-lt is; usual ; but that is chiefly confined to the customs ; for 
though the excise have a, right to prosecute, the customs have a superinr 
^nchflg power, and, u.p.on;some occasions have eticrtedvit,. On one , par* 
licular 'Ofcajion,; 1 r^tnember three or four captains,; at ffie pOrt .of Litfeiy 
pool,; who were under prosecupoD by the excise, contrived just before the 
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trial to make their .application to the customs, who actually had pardoned 
the offence, and we did not know it till one of the trials ottnc' oh but 
with respect to a disagreement between a cargo and the ship’s report, the 
customs have no such power, and the excise prosecutions are' 'thete fore 
diiefly confined to that. 

The captain is not considered as in person responsible for any disagree** 
fnent that there may be between the manifest and the cargo itself ?— -Ho 
b certainly responsible for it ; but the excise prosecutions are chiefly con- 
fined to the disagreements between the cargo and the report, because the 
extise themselves are the only judges of the propriety of compromising 
that prosecution, or remitting the offence altogether; it oftcMi happens^ 
where there is a disagreement between the manifest and the cargo, therO 
is a similar disagreement between the cargo and the report, but the cap» 
tain is liable to jC.200 penalty for each or for any variation between his 
manifest and report ; in short, they ought all to agree. 

' ’ ‘ \ , .r . 

. Do you consider, that in other articles, putting aside East-India ai'ti^ 
cles, there is more smuggling from vessels bound to the out-pOrts, than 
from vessels bound to the port of laandon, in proportion to the extent of 
trade ?■— I do not know that there is. 

Do you conceive that the extent of smuggling in East-India commodi* 
ties is greater than in any other articles ? — ;No, 1 do not know that it is. > 

Do you recollect any description of vessels coming to the port of Lon- 
don, or to the out-ports, from which the amount ot smuggling is so great 
as from ships coming from India and China ?— -It Is difficult to srfy ju^t 
now, because we are at war with so many countries; but I should ebn- 
ceive, that the ships between this and Hollands smuggled to perhaps t 
greater extent than the East-India Company’s ships, before the war; 

Do you conceive that the smuggling in the West India ships is at all to 
be compared in extent to the amount of smuggling from East-India ships? 
— In proportion to their cargoes, I should suppose that the smugglmg was 
nearly equal ; because an East-India ship is so very large, and brings such 
a vast quantity of goods; in truth, we do not know, in either cascjvvliat 
they smuggle in the whole, we only know from the seizures; I believe 
there is hardly a West-Itldik ship that does not bring home some casks fot 
smuggling ; we sometimes find on board a surplus, where they have not 
had. an opportunity of smuggling them; sometimes we find deficiencies', 
where they have had an opportunity of smuggling more than they took od 
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bdard for ihat purpose; this perhaps is matter of opinidn^ we cannot 
P^q. know k to be a fact. 

' ‘ You fiftve stated, that the great apprehension that you entertain of loss 
to the revenue from smuggling, arises from your belief that dep6ts will be 
fbrmed, in the i&vent of peace, in the neighbouring countries, for the pur- 
pose of smuggling tea, and other articles of East-Indian and Chinese pro- 
duce into this country, do . you apprehend that those leas will be conveyed 
tothose dep6t§ inBritish ships or in neutral ships, it being understood that a 
foreign ship is a vessel of less value, and not subjected to the same pen«U 
ties to which d British ship would be liable ?-»My observation is not cOn* 
■ "lined to articles of East-lndia produce, but extends to all goods intended 
w be smuggled ; because that formerly was the case, 1 presume, upon the 
teturn.of peace, it will be again the case. As to the (]uestion by what 
■ships they might be brought, it is impossible to say ; they may be brought 
by either ; the persons intending to carry on that traffic wih employ, 1 
suppose, sometimes the one and sometimes the other ; but it will be more 
ednvement to persons inhabiting this country, to bring them in their own 
‘ country sWp than others, because this country is the place of destination 
' for their regular merchandize, and I presume, therefore, they would bring 
the irregular merchandize in the same bottom ; they would probably Con- 
trive to do, as it is understood they do now, that is, have boats to meet 
'iViem in the Channel, who would carry their goods away to those places 
of deposit upon perhaps the neighbouring coast, or perhaps run them di- 
rectly on shore. 

' vin the event of the trade to India being opened from the out-ports, the 
trade in tea being excluded, do you conceive that very great risk will not 
attach'to vessels proceeding from India with tea on board, vvi;h aninten- 
tk>h todand it in llie manner you have described, taking the chance of 
' rheeting the vessel that is to convey the article of tea intended to be smug- 
gled to a foreign depot, it being supposed that the having tea on board 
• wilhfeubject the vessel and cargo to confiscation ?-— ‘There will undoubtedly 
'be cdnsIder&bJe risk, as there is in all smuggling transactions, but 1 appre- 
' bend the risk will not 'be jio great as to deter many persons from run- 
ning it. 

‘ If a’ ptjr^h Were disposed to smuggle, would ft not be more advan- 
tageous to him, and ihereforc is he not more likely to enter into that 
tratTsaetibn with a view to his own safety and advantage,, in a neutral 
ves^f thiin in a nriiish ship ?*-l should think not, because it is hardly ta 
W silppcMed that a vessel vvonld be entirely freighted, from that great dis* 

tance 
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You have stated that considerable danger might arise from t^ re- 
landing of prohibited articles, and of articles upon which the duty has either 
not been paid or drawn back, in consequence of a general permission to 
export those commodities from different ports in this kingdom, which 
not prohibited, and other articles of that description now allowed ta.^be 
conveyed to out-ports under bond for the purpose of exportation ?»— I be- 
lieve they are ; that however is under the customs, the excise has no n®n* 
cern with prohibited articles. 

Do not the excise seize them when they find them ?-— They havep® 
right to seize prohibited goods; they may do it in conjunction with the 
custom-, j if they find an article they know to be prohibited, they will slpp 
it, and get a custom-house officer to make what they call a re-seizure of it. 

You have stated, that a vessel going north about would probably smug- 
gle tea s with a-, view tO;, smuggling tea would not a person, desirous of 
profitably engaging in that traffic, rather employ, as he may now legally 
do, a neutral vessel exceeding 100 tons in burthen, export the tea from the 
port of London, make the voyage in the manner the most advantageous 
for. the object in view, rather than employ a British vessel pf;S 50 ,fons 
burthen and upwards coming from India, a distance which would, prevent 
the possibility of early and exact communication of arrival, it being under- 
stood that the neutral vessel may approach without danger ot seizure 
within a few miles of the coast, and the vessel of 350 tons and upwards 
coming from India would be liable to seizure and confiscation on; every 
part ot her voyage ?— Every merchant will of course consiiUjliiis OWP con- 
yenience upon that subject; but he may not perhaps have equal oonfidewce 
in a neutral ship that he has in a British ship. 

You have stated, that it might be difficult in the event of publip ^ales of 
tea, being establi>lied ia, the out-ports, to. obtain a fair market price .for 
them i do you know that at Liverpooi, in particular, .coffee is generally 
sold: by public sale, aud always obtainsJhere tlte full market value Pr-I 
bave no.Juiowledge of the fact*, but it is obvious that there may. be a dif- 
ference 


tance with eonijraband goods,, part of her cargo orri/ will consist of the 
contraband ar^e. , , i 

Would not the circumstance of the other part of the cargo being liable 
to confiscation be a matter which would therefore deter any person from 
.engaging in such an adventure ?— If 1 may judge from great experience, it 
would not. . 
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fereric^ between the two articles, because the duty upoti coffee is very 
inconsitili^rable, but the duty upon tea is very high j the teirif>ta^oH is much 
jj^. greater in proportion to the magnitude of the dut^ upon the article. 

The sale is not for the purpose of ascertaining the duty, but for the pur- 
pose of procuring the fair price, and is a matter of choice with the mer- 
chant ? — Tliat is for the purpose of making a fair sale of the commodity ; 
my hypothesis is the reverse of that, that no fair sale is intended, but that 
the opportunity Vvill be chosen most convenient for making a sham sale of 
the thing, acki selling at an under value. 


^ .jjiVrc you well acquainted with the mode of conducting sales at Liver- 
ot^the possibility of such a combination of conflicting interests as 
would enable persons to carry on such a sale, as you have supposed, effec- 
tually to accomplis!! their purpose ?— Certainly there can be no very great 
difficulty in contriving times and opportunities when the thing can be best 
elFected, unless regulations were made, which it is difficult perhaps to 
contrive 5^ that, there should be a certain number of days notice of salo^ and 
a very grcati*t«rnber of regulations possibly might diminish tlie risk; but I 
am ofppittion, that- it would be no very difficult task for such a dxam sale, 
as I have suggested, to be effected. 


In the event of a month’s public notice ia various newspapers for a sale 
taking place at Liverpool, in the article -of tea, do you suppose it possible 
that that tea could, by any understanding among buyers, be disposed of 
fifty per cent, below its value, or to any considerable amount below its 
value, certainly think it might be disposed of below its , value-; 
and espepif) fly below the value, which the article fetches under the 
present regulations,, because the East- India Company’s sales take place at 
speeifip -seasons ,of the year;, and all the buyers upon the continent are as 
well acquainted with these times and seasons as the East-India Company 
themselves, and send over their orders accordingly ; whereas, in the other 
ease, I suppose; it would be intended to leave the time and place of sale at 
theippliop of thc; proprietor of the mercliandize, and if so, I see no reason 
todoublthat it might be so. contrived as tosell-at a very considerable price 
below the real value ; but that the thing would not fetch so much money 
as it does under the present regulation I think there can be no doubt. 


Do you kuow.that there are few or no foreign buyers for tea ?— •! un- 
derstand that the foreign buyers do come to this place to buy tea ; it is, 
however, a mere general understanding, I.have no particular knowledge 
of..rbe foetj they send over their orders to this country, at all events, which 
induce the buyers to make engagements ; considerable tea brokers buy 

only 
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6nly in propoftic^ to the demand they expect for the article j I ti propor- 
tion to the demand thejcfore from the continent they buy, more or less j 
and the same from Ireland. 

Upon the supposition that the act of parliament fixed the times of pe- 
riodical sales at the out-ports, and that those sales were regularly advertised 
in the most public manner, do you not conceive that a price would be ob- 
tained for tea, equal and on the average of years superiof, by the expense 
of transport to that district from London, to what can be regularly obtained 
at the East-India Company’s sales ? — It would certainly not produce so 
great a price as if it were to be put in as the East-India Company do at 
the upset pricf, because no regulation can be made to prevent a merchtfnt 
from selling his tea at even less money than it cost him, if it should suit 
his convenience, and that would frequently occur, unless he has an alriiost 
unlimited capital. 

Are you aware that when a merchant in public sale abstains from nam- 
ing an upset price, he does so entirely with a . view to his advantage, 
and ultimately for the obtaining a better price than if he were to offer the 
commodity at an upset price ? — It is obvious, that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances that must be a motive to influence his conduct; but he may be 
in circumstances to induce him to sell it at a corvsiderable loss, which never 
happens at present, l apprehend, in the East-India Company’s sales. 

On the supposition which has already been stated, of periodical ad- 
vertised sales of tea, is it not likely that an article of such getreral con- 
sumption would on all occasions, but more particularly on an average of 
years, produce the full market value pf the commodity ? — Perhaps the 
market value of the commodity would, then be less than it is at present, 
that is my apprehension. 

Have you considered all the various modes of collecting duties-, even 
when taken ad valorem ?; — It is impossible to say that 1 have done that, 
because I came here without any sort of preparation ; I came to oflfer my 
genuine sentiments, thinking it better, without any preparation. 

Then you have not considered any mode of levying ad valorem duty, 
unless by ascertaining the value of the commodity by public sale?- — I 
have never turned my attention to it, but principles have certainly 
qcCurred to my experience that will possibly enable me to answer that 
question; we are not without examples of that in the revenue, arid I 
remember two rernttlrkable instances; formerly the duty upon paper, 

instead 
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in«tead'ofbeln§' a rative dufy tipon the potkwt as it is IWW, wis art 
vaJi'rem duty j we never couid agree uport whsft was the value of the 
thing, and by way of making the matter less difficult, it was said it should 
be according to the value at the next market town (the paper mills being 
generally out of towns), and when we came to that, we had the greatest 
possible contrariety of evidence, the officers and the witnesses pr(»duced 
by the defendaiji were frequently ais wide as east from west. We had 
another remarkamc irwtance in the case of callicoes about the year 1785, f 
think ; My. I^tt;yira8 prevailed upon at last fo repeal the duty entirely ; if 
wai»a duty upon callicoes to be ad valorem, and the officers and the 
tr^^rs never could agree upon the value of the pieces. As W'e have! 
faifed itr these tw'o instances, I should despair of finding *aiiy ciiterioni 
morCj efficacious, upon the present occasion, than those have been upon 
tho'^piist. 

Do you not think there is considerable diflerence between a manufac- 
tuyed and art Imported article ?— Certainly not, in that respect, becSlise it 
is a matter orbpinion ; in the cases that underwent tny examination upofli 
those ad valorem duties, I had no more doubt of the value of the thing, 
than I had of my own existence ; and I am satisfied it was impossible the 
traders’ account of the matter could be correct, but yet they did produce! 
such a body of evidence upon all occasions; as bore us down in the 
Crown’s evidence, in nine cases out of ten. 

In the article of tea, might it not be provided that the merchant-im* 
porter shbuld fix a value as that upon which he was disposed to pay duty, 
after its remaining a certain time in the custom-house, during which 
period the revenue officer might take for the public at the price fixed, the 
whole commodity ; do not you think that a regulation of that description 
might Oppose a formidable obstacle to any fraud such as you appn hend f 

'I'he revenue officers might certainly be left to take it for themselves ; 
but to take it for the public, would be perhaps diverting the attention of 
the public Boards from much more important concerns, the collection of 
the revenue ; you would then make them merchants : that regulation 
docs prevail in customable articles to a very considerable extent ; it has 
however, never been thought a practicable thing to take it upon the 
public, but it has been left to the discretion of the officers, and the officers 
are very cautious of involving themselves in such transactions ; because, if 
it is at all a measuring cast, they durst not venture upon it, unless there 
should be so manifest an undervalue given to the goods that nobody can 
be mistaken, they never, I believe, enforce the regulation. 
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Do you conceive there would be any injury to the revenue trom.esta' 
blishin<r a rative duty upon tea, or is the classilitalion of tea at all practi- 
cable? — 'There is a clussincation at present of tea, but to no very, consider- 
able extent, such as black tea and green tea ; we have five or six.dcscrip- 
tions, pekoe, and ot hers, in the statute books; in keeping traders* stock, 
classification with a view to duty would boa matter of coiisidcrabfc ditli- 
culty ; it would expose the revenue to this dilllculty, the thing might 
possibly be so mixed, that we should have a dispute to which class' it 
belonged ; upon many occasions it has been a doubt what kind of s'nirit 
the thing is, and really where it has been part of one atul part of another, 
there has occurred such a contrariety of evidence, that the Kxcise could 
not ascertain the fact : And again, vvhen tlic ad valorem duty existed dii 
paper, what class it belonged to, to regulate the duty, and when the 
officers made it in one class tlie traders would bring it into another ; the 
classification is now reduced to this simple mode, to brown [raper and all 
other papers, and we have been obliged to define, that nothing shall be 
considered brown paper, but what is manufactured entirely from old 
ropes, without the pitch and tar being extracted. ^ 


Johij ^ ivi (I 
I5sq. 


You have stated your apprehension to be, that the market value of tea 
might be lowered by sales at the out-ports, is it therefore your omnion, 
that the present mode of conducting the sales of tea keeps up the ^mce to 
the consumer at a higher rate than it would be if sold in any other man; 
ner? — That possibly may be the consequence. 


Would not the lowering the price of tea have a tendency to increase 
the consumption ? — I hat may be naturally expected. 


Would not the revenue on ad valorem duty, gain upon such increased 
consumption, though it would lose upon such reduction of price r — It is 
impossible to say exactly what the elTect would be ; but if the constnpp- 
tion was increased, the increased consumption might make up for the lass 
ot the value. , 


And the tea come cheaper to the public? — Certainly it is possible. 

Without any diminution in the revenue ? — If the increase of consump- 
tiot> should be sufficient to counterbalance the deficiency of ad vaiofem 
duty, the revenue would be no loser. 

In speaking of Increased consumption of teas, which you have stated to 
be possible by the diminution of the price, do you speak of an increased 
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consiSmption of the higher or lower priced teas ? — I apprehend it might 
apply to either ; upon which ever article the diminution of price took 
place, it would be followed by the consequent increase of consumption. 

Do you believe that the higher priced teas w'ould beibrought into more 
general consumption? — It would not apply equally to both, because the. 
consumers of the higher priced teas would not probably be influenced by 
a diminution of the price. 

Do not you conceive, that if the finer qualities of tea were dis- 
posed of at a lower price, it would induce many persons to consume those 
finer qualities of tea rather than use the qualities of tea which they now 
use ? — Undoubtedly, if you can have a finer article at the same price you 
had a coarser article at, you would prefer the finer. 

And that the consequent increased consumption of those finer qualities 
of tea would, according to all probability, benefit the revenue, either by 
causing an increased importation, or an advance in the price ? — I have no 
idea that any such reduction of price would take place by those regula- 
tions, as materially to increase the consumption of the higher priced teas. 

Atlc time of tlie commutation act, are you of opinion that the con- 
sumption of the finer qualities of teas was very considerably increased ? — » 
Certainly; the commutation act put out of use altogether a very ordinary 
sort of tea, which was before in use ; and I believe that ordinary kind of 
tea has continued out of use to the present day, notwithstanding the rise 
of price. 

Do not you understand that there was a large consumption of tea in this 
country bclore the commutation act, which the commutation act only 
brought into notice, and did not create ; that it was smuggled into the 
country before, but that the effect of the commutation act was to bring 
it to public sale? — I have no particular knowledge of that fact; but 1 
know that the sort of tea which was a very considerable article of smug- 
gling (the very ordinary kind of tea) has not been in use since , I believe 
the East-India Company have not sold any ; and I understand it is not in 
use, either by smuggling or in any other way. 

Has the commutation act increased the consumption of tea in this 
country, or only prevented smuggling, and brought it to an open market? 
— It has very considerably increased the consumption and diminished the 
smuggling. 
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Is it therefore your opinion, that in the event of a considerable reduc- John Vivian, 
tion in the price of the finer qualities of tea, which might occasion a defal- Esq. 
cation in the revenue, that defalcation would probably be made up by ‘ ' ' 'v — 
the increased consumption ; but if the reduction in price were inconsidera- 
ble, the defalcation of revenue would be in the same proportion ? — 

Whatever I might say upon that subject, would be so much a matter of 
conjecture, that perhaps no value could be attached to ir. 

You have stated your apprehension, that the public sales at Liverpool 
and the other out-ports might have the effect of generally lowering the 
prices of tea, and thereby create a probable deficiency in the revenue ; 
supposing the consumption not to be increased, would not that reduction 
in the price of tea, which you have contemplated, remove in proportion 
the temptation to smuggling teas, which at present exists ? — It certainly 
must diminish in a degree the temptation to smuggling ; to what extent, 

1 cannot say. 

With a view to the establishment of rative duties upon tea, if that were 
desirable, do you think that by classing Hysons, Souchong and Bohea, 
and attaching a rative duty to each, the revenue might not be safely col- 
lected, and without diminution from its present amount ? — I am not suffi- 
ciently a judge of the different species of teas, to answer that question. 

Are you aware that the duties collected from private merchants are 
always paid before the removal of the goods, and that postponement in 
the payment of the duties has taken place in collections from the East- 
India Company ? — Yes. 

Do you know whether interest has been allowed to the public in those 
cases ? — I do not know. 

Do you know whether there is any sum now diie to the public from 
the East India Company? — i believe the East India Company arc never 
entirely out of the revenue’s debt, it is almost impossible they should be. 

Do the East-India Company collect the revenue for the government 
without charging agency? — I believe they charge nothing ; the revenue 
looks to receiving a nett sum from them, and they call upon them at such 
periods as they think fit. 

Are you particularly acquainted with the river Humber ?«i~No. 

^ou 
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Yqji are not therefore aware that there are very few landing places in 
the river Humber, even at high water? — I know nothing on the subject ; 
but J never yet saw a river where a smuggler would not find opportunities 
of landing, in places where other persons would not land ; perhaps the 
river Thames is as impracticable as any which can be found. 

You are unacquainted with the shore, whether it is muddy or not ? — 
I allude to muddy shores : the Thames furnishes a very strong instance of 
that sort. 

Are not trials for smuggling on the coast more numerous in proportion 
than trials tor smuggling in the river Thames? — The trials for smuggling 
on the coast are much more numerous than in the Thames; I cannot speak 
of the proportion, I speak of the fact of there being more. 

You mean that the trials for smuggling over the whole coast of England 
together, are more than for smuggling in the Thames ? — Certainly. 

Is not smuggling easier and more practicable from small vessels of 350 
tons, than from large ships of from 800 to 900 tons, or China ships of 
from 1,400 to l,b00 tons ? — Certainly the smuggling from smaller ships is 
more. easy than from larger ones, because the smaller ships can come into 
water where the larger ones can never approach. 

Is it not frequently discovered, in the course of trials for smuggling, 
that in consequence of notices by their agents, numbers of smugglers 
assemble at specified parts of the coast, and carry off the goods when 
brought on shore, in various directions, so as to elude the revenue officers? 
I believe there is no instance of a smuggling vessel coming near the coast, 
that has not made her shore arrangements, so that the smugglers know 
wbeie to assemble, and they take their range along the coast according to 
the wind ; it is fixed that the vessel is to come to such a part, or such a 
part, according to the wind, and they know where to expect her ; some- 
times it happens that they come to a wrong place, and then they must 
go to the next place ; these inland smugglers come with their horses and 
apparatus to carry off the goods, and the whole are very often cleared off 
in.,a very short time. 

Would not such arrangements be more difficult to be made by a vessel 
coming from a distant voyage, than from a short passage ?— They would 
not be so easy, certainly. 


Johtf'Vhian, 
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Do not the trials for smuggling on the coast, to which you have alluded, John Vhuan, 
include offences for smuggling from vessels bouhd to the port of London, ' Esq, , 

as well as to the out ports ?~~Undoubtedly : I must say, however, that I *-«y * 

have no particular recollection of the vessels being bound to any par- 
ticular port, in the cases within my mind j I do not take that into the 
account. 

Upon what coast are those offences the most fre(|uent ? — They vary at 
different times j they were very common upon the coast opposite to 
Holland, till the war ; upon the coast opposite to Guernsey and Jersey, 
and all the way down to the west the smuggling has very much varied 
since the war, insomuch that there is now very little smuggling ; indeed 
since the forty-seventh of the King, a very cogent smuggling act, which 
was then made, extending the limits of the Havering Act from eight 
leagues to 100 leagues; so that all questions of distance, or no distance 
{which was commonly the point to be tried) was quite cut up: In the 
same act, or about the same time, the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, 
which were the only remaining depositaries of smuggled goods at that 
time, were entirely put under new regulations by the establishment of 
custom houses there, ' '■ 

, In the event of a free trade, would not you be most apprehensitre of 
that smuggling taking place at the chops of the Channel ? — Certainly the 
chops of the Channel would be a principal place, I apprehend, where 
they would be taking out those goods ; for this reason, that it probably 
would be out of the reach of all the revenue cruisers, who would hardly 
go to that distance ; but it docs not preclude the possibility of smuggling 
after they have passed the chops of the Channel. 1 apprehend the smug- 
gling might be ail along the coast. j 

Would not the danger in the chops of the Channel be equally incurred 
by a free trade to the port of London, as by a free trade to the out*port.s ^ 

— Tnat would depend upon the number of ships, if large ships are em- 
ployed in it, there would be fewer of them than if they were smaller. 

Supposing the burthen of them to be the same in both cases?-— Cer- 
tainly, because that is the point which they would in all likelihood arrive. 

With respect to the practicability of collecting the duty on tea by a 
rative value, are you aware that the tea brokers distinguish each species of 
tea into three dilFerent qualities, as good, middling, and ordinary ; and 
that each of those qualities is again subdivided into three gradations of 

good. 
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good, middling, and ordinary of its kind havd ho knowledge of 
ttie fact. 


It has been given in evidence, that the increased watcr*guards, on the 
India and China ships coming into the Channel, have diminished the fa- 
cility of smuggling, should the same means be applied to the port which 
may be opened to the import and export trade of China and Indian arti- 
cles, would not the security to the revenue be increased ? — In proportion 
as they increase their guard, the security of the revenue must be increased. 


It is understood, that the trade to Bristol, Liverpool and Hull, is prin- 
cipally occupied with the importation of cargoes from the West Indies and 
North America, which being of a bulky and less valuable nature than tho 
East-India commodities, do you thirrk that the same water-guard and ofiv- 
cers that are now sufficient to give a reasonable security to the revenue 
collected at those ports, would be sufficient in case of those ports being 
opened to the East-India trade and to those valuable articles ?■— No. 


Are liot articles brought from India of greater value, less bulk, and 
of course is riot there more facility in smuggling them, than the article# 
brought from the quarter of the West Indies and North America ? — Many 
of them are. 

Could any probable estimate be formed of the increased expenses attend- 
ing the collecting the revenue on the proposed changes in the Indian 
trade, in proportion to the expense of collecting the revenue in the same 
trade in its present mode of collection ? — An estimate might undoubtedly 
be made i but the accuracy of that estimate perhaps might be very ques* 
tiunable. 


There could be no doubt that it w'ould be very considerably increased ? 
—1 apprehend it would be very considerably increased. 

As an open trade with India may naturally be expected to increase very 
considerably the imports from that country, would not such increase of 
trade be productive of a correspondent increase of revenue ? — Assuming 
the fact of, an increase of importation, an increase of revenue would be it# 
concomitant. 

Would not such increase of revenue be likely to counterbalance the 
additional expense of collection, and any defalcation that might arise from 
incrcaied smuggling. ?— That would depend upon the possibility of any 
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increase, and the extent of that increase ; if it was very considerable, cer- Johi Vivian, 
tainly it would be adequate ; but, were I to hazard a conjecture upon Esq. 

the subject (which would be no better than the conjecture of any other in- J 

dividual) 1 should say that the revenue might perhaps suffer by it. 

Are you of opinion that the increase of smuggling has at all kept pace 
with the increase of the trade of this country ? — -As I stated before, the 
present times are so singular, that we have scarcely any smuggling at all ; 
but previous to these late regulations, and the wars in which we are at 
present involved, the smuggling heretofore bore a much greater propor- 
tion to the merchandize of the country than it does at present. 

Are not you of opinion, that whilst the general trade of this country 
h.as greatly increased, the practice of smuggling has become less preva- 
lent ? — From the peculiar circumstance of the times, certainly not only 
the j>laces of deposit are diminished, and it may be said almost annihilat- 
ed, but the hands by which the smuggling has been conducted arc now 
otherwise employed ; they are now most of them serving in the navy, but 
upon the return of peace, such of them as remain will, in all likelihood, 
return to their ancient avocations, and will gain a great number of as-, 
sociates who had never been engaged in the trade belore. 

Are you not aware, that the owner of every private ship coming from 
India is obliged, previously to clearing out for this country, to deliver in 
a manifest, in duplicate, at the Custom-House, which is attested by the 
custom-master or revenue officer, and sent home by the government in 
India to the Court of Directors in London, the commander being also 
furnished with an attested copy thereof to produce to the Custom-House 
officers in this country, on its being called for ?— -I apprehend we have no 
revenue Custom Houses at all in India j all that the revenue looks to, is 
the manifest produced to the officers. I do not know that 1 ever saw one 
of a private ship coming here j I certainly never did. 

Have you seen such manifests of tlie cargoes of the Company’s ships 
—Yes, I have. 

Would not all the objections on the score of imperfect manifests alluded 
to by you, be completely obviated by a regulation that every ship coming 
from India should be obliged to touch at the island of Saint Helena, and 
there to renew or complete her manifest under the oath of her commander, 
delivering copies in duplicate to a revenue commissioner to be appointed by 
government, whose duty it should be to send home one copy thereof in a 

sealed ; 
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John l^ivian, sealed packet by the same ship, addressed to the Commissioners ot the Cus- 
Esq. toms in London, or the Comptroller of the Customs at the port’to which the 

■Y-—-J ship might be b(.)un(l ; after which all goods and merchandize on board 

not being included in the manifest should be liable to confiscation r — • 
I should repose very little confidence in the oath ot the captain to such a 
manifest. 

What kind of manifest do you allude to in speaking of them in a for- 
mer part of your evidence, in which you would put confidence? — I have 
been much mlounderstood, if I have been understood to say that 1 re- 
posed any vciy great confidence in manitests. 

Arc you to be understood to say you place very little confidence in the 
clVect of the manifest act ? — I cannot 'say very little, because I bc4icvc it 
is a very useful act indeed, but not adequate to all the ends that may be 
desired. 

Have the goodness to state in what respects it is not adequate, and 
what alterations in your opinion would be advisable ? — I have before stated 
that I considered that the manifest act, though useKil in itselt, was liable 
to be eluded in several ways, particularly by the captain’s being followed 
by boats after he had quitted his port, and taking in goods he intend- 
ed to smuggle ; that I was very apprehensive the officers who signed the 
manifest were not aware that the cargo on board actually agreed with' 
that manifest; that they took their account from sources not to be relied 
on. If I am asked what sort of a manifest would be advisable, it appears 
to me that a sworn manifest before a consul or some officer would be the 
most efficacious, with a duplicate of it transmitted to this country. I 
stated in my former evidence that wine could not come from any port 
witlioul a sworn manifest, and that I considered the most efficacious mea- 
sure would be to extend the oath to all sorts of goods, as well as to wine, 
and in addition certainly that the officer should actually, as much as possi- 
ble, see that the cargo did agree with the manifest ; but I am afraid that 
that will never be found practicable ; in every instance goods are packed 
in such a way that really, without opening the packages, it is impossible 
to say what they contain. 

Have you not heard of the Company’s fixed periodical sales, as they 
are called, being put off for months ? — I believe I may have heard 
that a sale has been postponed, but I hav^ no particular knowledge of 
that fact. 
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Aw you of opinion that shipi of any slae not less than '350 Ions, beln* /^n 
permitted to go from any port in this country to any port within the C rrn- Esq 
pany’s Charter, particularly to the i,slands in the Indian Archipelago, there — — -y- — 

would be a reasonable probability of any means of acquiring security irs 
regard to what cargoes those ships in the Indian Archipelago might bring 
to Europe? — It would be very diflicult. 

Would there be any means of procuring even that security afmnnlfc|ts, 
there being no establishments of revenue oll^cers in those islands in the 
Indian seas? — I apprehend tliere are no revenue cstabbshuients at present 
in those parts. 

Do you place considerable confidence in the offi' acy of the act of the 
47th of the King, to which you have all ided ? — That, with other cir- 
cumstances, certainly that act has been a very importairt one ; becatj*e as 
1 uated before, it establishes a Custom House at Guernsey and 
the only remaining cli pots of smuggled goods ; and it enabics the oirie. r 
to arrest all persmis found on board the smuggling vessels and deliver them 
over to the navy. 

Are those the only new provisions of that act ?— There is also an ex- 
tension of the limits from eight leagues to one hundred Icagu.’S; it also 
subjects to forfeiture all ships belonging, in the whole or in part, to h’s Xla- 
jesty’s subjects, or of which the persons found on board are m )re than one 
half of them his Majesty’s subjects; if they have a greater nu.nber of 
small spirit casks on board than are necessary for the use of the voj age 
upon which they are then bound; if they have any instruments on bjurd 
for drawing off spirits ; if they have on board any materials for the con- 
struction ot smuggling casks ; if they have any cordage for sinking smug- 
gling casks ; all these regulations are highly important. 

And have been efficacious ? — ^They have been efficacious unquestiona- 
bly ; but the great point has been the subjecting Guernsey and Jersey to 
the regulations they are now subject to, being the only remaining deposits 
of smuggled goods ; that is, in my opinion, the fundamental principle 
of the act. 

Do not you think, that where a law could be made, making it unlaw-, 
ful for a private British vessel to have any tea on board, more than suffi- 
cient for the ship’s consumption during the whole course « f the voyage 
from the East-Indies, that act would be attended with the sauie sort of 
efficacy a& the provisions of the act to which you have alluded, putting 
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out of the question, of course, its relating to Guernsey and Jersey ?— It 
certainly would have a considerable effect, one would apprehend ; at the 
same time it is obvious enough, that if a ship had more than that, she 
would contrive to get rid of it by some means or other* in case of dan* 
gcr. 


Would not the reservation, made by you in the last answer, apply to all 
the other articles which, by the act of the 47th of the King, it is made 
illc^gal to have on board ? — ^'I'hey could not get rid of many things so 
readily; of tea they certainly might get rid, and po.»sibly they might of 
some others; but then it would be lost or destroyed, they might throw it 
overboard. 


Do you understand that in these questions, with respect to the efficacy 
of subjecting n ship and cargo to confiscation, a law is n terred to, rendering 
it illegal for British ships to have between the East -Indies and this country 
any tea on board, and that no British ships under S50 tons burthen should 
be permitted to make a voyage at all ? — It would be elhcacious, so far as 
the range of the revenue water-guard extended. 

No further ? — If the revenue officers did not go there, they could not 
find them ; the ships of war however might. 

*■ Would there not be an additional risk at any port at which those ships 
might be obliged to touch during the voyage? — Undoubtedly, it she was 
liable to seizure, I presume, that some officer of that port, or naval officer, 
would be authorized to seize. 

Would not this great risk, to which a British ship would be exposed in 
importing tea, render it much more easy to form deposits on the Continent, 
by means of foreign ships, than by means of British ships ? — The diffi- 
culty, lapprchend, would be this, that a ship going for that sole object 
would not be so likely to be employed as a ship that was freighted with 
other goods going for the purpose of fair merchandize, and the contra- 
band goods forming a part of her cargo ; the Americans, I should appre- 
hend, would be the principal persons to do this, and that they would bring 
considerable quantities of tea which they would deposit in the opposite 
ports of France. 

Would not the foreign vessels have the same power of taking a mixed 
cargo, as British vessels? — Certainly; but a British merchant would not 
have the same connection with foreign ones that he has with English. 

Would 
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•. Would not the English smuggler have the same connection with those 
foreign depots, however they were made r — He would certainly have con- 
nection with a depot when once established, but the mode of sujjplying 
that. depot would be perhaps a difficulty ; and an Englishman would pro- 
bably supply it more conveniently with English vessels than he would with 
foreign vessels, because he would not be in the habit of such extended 
intercourse with foreign nations as with his own. 

Would not a deposit be more chiefly formed, through the means of fo- 
reign than of British vessels? — I do not know why it should, any further 
than that the risk of forfeiture might be imposed upon a Biitish vessel, 
which could not upon a foreigner. 

Would not that make a considerable difference ? — It might. 

V 

Do not you think it would make a very considerable difference ? — It is 
possible it might. 

Do you take into your consideration, that a foreign vessel would have an 
additional opportunity of smuggling tea on our coast, with much Jess 
danger than a British vessel, inasmuch as it would not be illegal for a fo- 
reign vessel to have the tea on board in the Channel, and it would be so 
illegal for a British vessel ? — It would certainly be more convenient to a 
foreign vessel to have it, because she might not be liable to the same for- 
feiture that the English vessel would be. 

When smuggling in tea existed to a great degree, did it not take place 
very considerably from the Company’s ships ? — I do not know ; since the 
commutation act, the smuggling or tea has been very much diminished: 
indeed ; there is hardly such a thing ; there is scarcely any tea smuggled 
except in a very few instances, with which we have been acquainted j the 
article of tea is not to be found upon the coast, as it formerly was. 

To what do you attribute that circumstance ? — In the first instance, I 
think, it is attributable to the reduction of price, the duty was so low that 
it was not an object ; and an establishment once put an end to, does not 
rai^e its head again very speedily ; since the duty has been at its present 
height, Guern'^ey and Jersey have been put down as the depots or smug- 
gling ; but tor that regulation, I dare say tea would be smuggled there 
again j we know tea has been smuggled in foreign ships, such as a Swedish 
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ihijiatti Ea$t'Jndi»mari j there ym one instance at Falmouth, and another at 
E^. Yartnouth, 

Do yQu think that the smuggling would revire in time of peace 
think it would. 

Do you think that it would then be carried on in the same way in 
which it was carried on before the commutation act ?-—I see v.o reason 
why it should not, except this, that possibly the French coast may not be 
quite so good a place of deposit as our own islands of Guernseyund Jersey. 

As applied to the smuggling from the Company’s ships to our coast, 
have you reason to believe that that species of smuggling would not revive 
if the smuggling revived at all ?—>! think it would of course; but that I 
apprehend would not be of the Company’s tea, but of the officers' adven j 
tures in general. I have heard it said, and I have heard it contradicted, 
that a captain of an India ship may smuggle the Company’s tea upon pay- 
ing a certain advance upon the invoice price; if he be permitted to do 
that, it certainly is a very dangerous thing ; but if it is confined to his own 
pfiVaie adventure, the injury to the revenue is certainly much less extensive 
ttfM it' would be if he w as permitted to lay his hand upon the Company’s 
gdbd's,' 


Supposing no alteration to be made in the present system, do you con- 
ceive that a cortsiderabic smuggling of tea would take place in a time of 
p^ace ? — Not very materially; 1 see no reason why there should. 


Do you. consider that the circumstance of admitting private ships to the 
t of London, and to some of the out-ports, tea being prohibited, as 
ore^d'escribed, under the .severest penalties of the law, that that opening 
of th#trade would produce a smuggling of tea in a very considerable de- 
gree I do because I do not apprehend, speaking from past experience, 
thht any picnalties, however scKre, arc fully competent to the suppression 
Smuggling, wi^ere they have an opportunity of getting possession of 
thd article all ; and the individuals, as 1 before stated, have a much 
gfeatetj motive for smuggling, and a greater facility of accomplishing it- 
tnan gteat companies h^e ; beeause the want of instrumentality is in the 
ode case very great, with respect to individuals, is always at hand ; 
merebaut need do nothing perha{^ but coufide himself to the captain alone. 
Q^his 'l.cssel, and^ thereraie be may be under s temptatioB, which the 
Edfk'Xadu Company it ' not. 

When 
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When you answered, that , you did not think there would be mu.ch John. V^’i^ 
smuggling, supposing the present ^V'^teni to ternain, did yifu call to your Esq. 
recollection that it was a part ot the present system, that any private v—— ~y— 
vessel of any burthen, belonging to any Iriendly nation, mi ;ht bring tea 
from China or the Eastern Seas up the British Channel r— C rtaidiy tiny 
may bring it up the British Channel if they please; and we find they avail, 
themselves of an opportunity to smuggle it; and a Swedish Ivist-lndjaman 
in one case, and an American at Yarmouth, did so to a groat extent. 


j 


How do you reconcile your answer, that there would not be srnuggling 
in time of peace, with the evidence winch you have given as to the lacihty 
of smuggling from continental depots ? — In giving mv answer, my ob-icr- 
vations were confined to the East-lndia Company's carrying on the trade, 
or its being laid open to individuals. 

> ’ 

Have the goodness to answer the former question, as td the probability 
of smuggling reviving in time of peace, the present system remaining, yoa 
recollecting the circumstances alluded to, as to private foreign vessels ae a 
part of the ptesent system ?— ^The facilities of smuggling certainly ^ill bd 
increased in time of peace, from various Causes; if a place of dcpositjrere 
wanting, a peace would supply that place of deposit ; if hands to perforttt 
the work were wanting, a peace would supply those hands, which at pTf« 
sent are not so numerous, therefore peace is always more favourable to 
smuggling than war. 

Bo you think upon the whole, for thof?e or any other reasons, that, tindef 
the present system, the duties remaining the same, smuggling of tea would 
be carried on to a considerable extent in time of peace cannot say to 
what extent; I do not apprehend that under the present regulations smug,'? 
gling would be very considerably increased by the return of peace ; ,bqi‘ 
that ,t would increase is natural to expect, for the reasons 1 have glveq. 

Then you think that the temptation would, with respect to the species of 
smuggling which can exist under the present system, oe overcome by the 
checks which have been provided ; but that with respect ^ sniUgglibg fhat 
might occur under freer trade, as to British v'essels, the teai^afipn^ wr^ltl 
overcome the law ? — Those are inferences from my evidence whi'qhl^IJian- ; 
not follow j if any isolated question be put to me I Will ende^votif fo an- 
swer it, but in that long concatenation I cannot follbw'it. , , / 

k if*'' [;The Witness withdrew- 

[Adjourned to Monday, 1 1 o’clock. " 

Luna, 
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LtmoBf 26® die Aprilis 1813. 


The Right Hon. John Sullivan in the Chair. 


JOHN VIVIAN, Esq., was again called in, and examined by the Com- 
mittee as follows ; 


John Vivian, 



Do you think that, under the present system, there would be a consi- 
derable smuggling of tea, in time of peace, from the Company’s ships ? 
—I no very particular reason why it should very materially increase 
from the Compass ships, in time of peace, because they do not in 
ccnibral stand in need of places of deposit, in the way that they have hi- 
tberto/carried on that smuggling. I speak now of the captains and offi- 
cers of Bast-India ships. 


Do you think that deposits on the Continent, for the purpose of smug- 
gling, would be formed in any other way ?--lt is possible there might, 
because formerly Guernsey and Jersey were made use of as places of de- 
posit j and that being now prevented by the recent acts of p trliamcnt, 1 
presume that they would find substitute places of deposit upon the neigh- 
bouring coast of France. 

In what way do you think it would be most easy to form these deposits ? 
— I slfdu d, conceive there would be no mater al difficulty : a smuggler is 
never a loss to make these sort of arrangements. 

J;-. , " • 

Could it;bc done by exporting tea that had been lately imported by the 
£:ofljjp^,y.?-.-Undoobtedly, it m ght. 

CoSd it,bc done by foreign vessels going direct to these places of de- 
posit ? — Certainly. 

You are aware that these questions refer to the system remaining as it 

: . • ' IS 
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is St present ? — Yes, a continuance of the present system, varied only by 
the return of peace. 

Do you think that the temptation being as 3'ou have stated, the enter- 
prize of smugglers being as you have stated, there would be sufficient 
means of smuggling in time of peace, under the present system, to cause 
it to be carried on to a serious extenr ? — Means of smuggling, undoubt- 
edly, there would be in times of peace more than at present. 

So as to be seriously alarming to the revenne ?— Tt is impossible to say 
that; the present high duties certainly would increase the temptation t 
about half of the duties at present are war duties, which, unless continued, 
would cease on the return of peace, and that certainly would remove a 
considerable portion of the temptation. 

In either case the duties remaining the same, or being reduced as, they 
are now by law to be reduced, do you think that the circumstance oi 
admitting private British ships, under the restrictions before stated^? ta; 
some of the out-ports, would add very considerably to the means afforded 
to the smugglers under the present system ? — 1 do ; because individual 
merchants, as well as their captains and officers, would be tempted AOti 
engage in the smuggling, to which the East-India Company have no temp- 
tation, of their own property. 

How arc individual merchants, natives, or forcigners> prevented under 
the present system ? — No tea can be brought any where upon the coast 
on board any but an East-India ship. 1 

Are you aware that any ship but a British ship, of any burthen, may 
bring tea to any European or American port ?— Other than a Britisli'vpofe,. 
undoubtedly ; but the difference is this ; I conceive, that ships: will i nfet 
in general come upon the neighbouring coast laded entirely with tea ; but 
they must be ships coming into the neighbourhood of England, hav- 
ing on board other merchandize, and this only a part of the cargo; 
therefore I have not equal apprehensions ©f smuggling frbin foreigirera '• 
that I have from British ships, returning home with lawful merchandize, 
smuggling such partaof their cargo as they can contrive to get outi ? 

. . >- : ■ ■' 

Why is it to be supposed British ships will come with these assorted 
cargoes, and not foreign ships? — A foreign ship, not bound to this coun- 
try,. will not be so likely to have tea on. board as a ship that is returning 

home. 
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i|[Qtn9y unless It is entirety Is^en with that contraband <srgo^ liditch wM 
not in general, I apprehend, be the case. 

Do you recollect, that with tespect to a foreign ship, a cargo of tea 
will not be illegal until the momettr it is attempted to be smuggled >~t 
am aware of that; but it is an entire cargo, brought for an illicit pur- 
pose; tbat 1 atu. OOt 80 apprehensive of entire cargoes being broiiglit by 
foreign vessels (pp the purpose of smuggling, as I am that ships belonging 
to England an^ returning home, will bring an assorted cargo and smuggle 
/ out a part of k; iodeeci, we find that to be the case at present, with re- 
spect to tHt smuggling pf,tca, for it is effected in this way ; the ship ts 
Upon hcf re’^ffv home wutb an import cargo ; but a superabundant quanti- 
ty of metn^fjl^dize is taken wi board for the illicit purpose of smuggling; 
the.^asttinqia Company’s officers, I believe, generally do .this, not the 
Hlast-Ihdia Corrtpany themselves. 


. . Were you connected with the revenue before the commutation act ?'—• 
I^rotn id^at tin;e. 

iSSb give you an idea of the smuggling which took place beforo 
lthat>:^t came in that very year, or the next. 

Was not the principal smuggling then carried on by means of forming 
deposits ?vr-I believe it was; but at the same time, this smuggling, by 
t^c India Comp, any 's officers, existed before: I happened to have 
a pariicular knowlefige of that from this, circumstance ; that, in very 
early life, I lived in the neighbourhood of P,ajniouth, where it was then 
the. practice of the East-India Company’s ships to come in ; they were af- 
prevented ; but I know smuggling from them was very common 
time of the commutation act. 

; - 'I , . 

, Wil 4 not whatever adds most considerably to the means of making those 
..deposits increase in t,hc nkwit considerable degree the danger of smug- 
gling,?^ — ,Kv®ry iiKreascof facility of creating deposits will probably tend 
to ihe irs-trease of 

You mcMtioned in the course of your evtderree the possibility of corr- 
Strutling what you termed a branch dot k at Biistol, surrounded by a wall; 
Auppus ug '^mix a wall t<^ ; e,con 8 i.iu<:ted, would it afiRjrd. sufficient securi- 
,ty agiiiisr smuggling tar as respects the port rtself, it undoubtedly 

would ; but that, of coufsc, will itot affect the approaches to the port. 


Would 
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- '4, W 9 uld not the expense of constructing such a branch <lock*be so 
gre^at, as to require a great proportion of Indian trade to be'estabfishtjd 
at Bristol, in order to yield any profit from the undertaking ?-^Worki‘6f 
that kind are undoubtedly attended with very considera,bIe exp^n^^..the 
. works which have been lately erected at Bristol of that sort, haV'^^ife^’eSd- 
ed all computation of expense i I do not know whether as mueff Ss 
,or three times over, it is difficult therefore to say what the cxpense’:1i^ould 
be; but I apprehend the expense might be raised, if persons were satisfi’il^ 
.that the returns would be adequate to it ; whether they would be or nc^, 
it is impossible for me to conjecture; it would depend, undoubtedly, on 
the quantity of profit resulting from the East india trade allotted to' that 
port, the total profit upon the articles being divided into six or scvCn 
according to the number of the ports among which the tradA is propoiwd 
to be distributed ; if the sixth or seventh part allotted to Bfisfol was so 
considerable as to defray the expense of such construction, I should flartk: 
the expense would be sustained. - ' ' ■ i ■ 

I>o you not consider that a long line of coast affords more facility to 
the arriving ship to smuggle her cargo, than a port situa e close'^tb'tHc 
entrance of the Channel, having all the accommodation of legal quays 
and wharfs, such as would meet the approbation of the Bbards of -Excisfe, 
and Customs ? — The greater extent of coast any ship hus to tfJvcrse, of 
course the greater the opportunity of smuggling. ' ' 

If a safe and convenient port, situate at the entrance of the' BHtish 
Channel, which might have such legal quays and wharfs and storehouses, 
as are approved of by the Boards of Excise and Customs, could be found, 
would not you consider the revenue more secure, than by proceeding with 
the ship up Channel, liable to ail such detention as occur botb'in peace 
and war, by anchoring in the Downs, Margatej|||B|Hs, and othef situatippi, 
previous to her arrival at her port of delivery ?ilRfetcr% paribUS, I thint 
■ it would ; but i should not think a port, cvefr ai: the extremity of the 
coast so safe (Falmouth we will suppose.! for iljifflythue, should’ihe thide 
be laid open, as I shoul ' conceive the port of Ldndhn to b , should the tradfe 
remain with the East-India Company, ‘'dr any other great 'edtitpatiy' who 
have no temptation, nor the means of snitiggling oiit the cargo, alway.s 
laying out of consideration the smuggling which may be effected by the 
ships olficcts of their own private adventures. 

. Do you constifer the difference between a respectable ral^liant’s house 
and the East-lndu Company, as making the difference ?— -In the reveoiie ’ 
' ’ - • >3 E' ’ • • • I khow. 


.a 



iH 


jsT«»i»7C£ m 


I Yffjr Uttl« MspeciaWlky of raevditnts ; we treat til mer- 

J» cei«ttijEUy« according tOr^my experience of oaerchaow, 


MQt (bisk it aa£a to OKpoee them to tidt temptation. 



ground have yon for thinking that a nfterebant of ilie 'first respec- 
^ tvi^'* cannot |o well resist the temptation as tl>e persons who have tire 
|ireetion of the Eatt-<-India Company ?--For that very principle upon 
^ien’the tenor of my evidence is grounded ; the affairs of a great com- 
pany must always be conducted by a few persons ; but the proprietors at 
large vrould participate in any profits resulting from the illicit trade, 
Vf^ereas indit^iduals would put the whole of that profit into thetr owb 
^^tyi4uai pockets $ 1 cfnftider that as the leading principle which per- 
fadica the j,t(j,|iole of my testimony ; and, in addition ro that, as I bcforc 
ata|e4» company has not the means t they are less effectual instru- 

nj^a, for amuggling than individuals ai«, becaux the ilHcit trade must 
bp conducted through an inconvenient system of orgaoiBation, founded 
op w,rptcn resolutions, written orders, &c. which must go through a great 
fength of formality, and into the hands of a great number of persons, by 
which the scheme might become known, and expose the projectors -to 
considerable hazard of discovery in the execution. Tltese arc the fun- 
dam.'^t^ l^incipleA of (be whole of my evidence. 




Jn the. Company’s ships, are not a great part of those articles of which 
thp revenue is ^efnruded, not belonging to the Conrpany, but belonging to 
|)ersoB$ edmiog home, or to individuals belonging to the ship, and not 
part of the manifest of tiie ship ? — I understand the smuggling in gencnfl 
to.cpnsist pf goods belonging to the officcira of the ship ; passengers, of 
CQiirse^ wilj ha*'e things ; they however will be comparatively small ; the 
bulk <4 fhc snauggling. .1 understand, to be generally vhe captain's and 
*^cw^,;jp’tjvate AdyetT^^ 



forpia ihejgre«jj;';|prQportioii of the articles of smuggling ?— Yes ; * 
1 capnpt^ their eneroaching u{Mm the cargo, if it is 

evipri! 4 ^C 4 , ^ do psH l^(^ %hetbes- it is or not. 


4^ iar ^ r^Ir,t^s IQ llwfl: fmit of tii£ cargo tvhlch does Mt belong to (he 
Ct^P^y, yybat ^inctiun would you tnake between the Eust-lndia 
Compapyiand a n^itirchant Attach uothing whatever to tl.e respecta- 
bility .whsjije there is no temptation, or much less temptation and moth less 
jneja^f df c^iii|^gi(ib#<Mjpose t fespectability ihonutb^ <to do with it. 

iiFhat would you state as the difTereuce between that part of the cargo 

which 
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'witich dktcs not belong to the Company, and thar which would belong to 
a merchant in a private &fajpi:«<->«No other dilfcrence than this, that the 
person who docs it is certainly liable to visitation from hisemplovcrs ; that 
IS one reason that may operate perhaps^ in sotne degree, as achec* 
ther it does or nor, is impossible for me to say> I am aft aid not 
tuaJly as it ought ; but with respect to any thing else, I see no mi 
difference between the goods of that private individoai, and the g< 

■an individual merchant. 



Dona not that constitute a great part of the smugglingf how existing }~^ 
I believe it does ; but my apprehension is, that in any other mode, not the 
private adventure but the cargp itself would the subject of smug> 

gling, whkh irr the East- India Company’s ships I apiprebenffis dot the 
case, f.jr the reasons that 1 have before assigned : 1 beg to be hiid^rsti^,’ 
that I by no means apprehend that there ever has been a time when the^ 
has been no smuggling out of East-lndia ships, or thar th^'time' cVef Can 
occur when there will be no smuggling out of East India ships ; I consider I 
it impossible to prevent k entirely ; but if we preserve the cargo entifei^thiJf 
private adventures aare not of so much consequencci ’ 


Do you think that the villages of Kingston and Cawsand’ contain more 
active and ingenious smugglers than the town and neighbourhood of 
Deal, Dover, Margate, and the banks of the Thames ^ — They are aU so 
ingi nious, that I do not know how to give a preference to the bine over the 
other ^ they are all very competent to their business. ’’ ' '' 


Do you know of the practice of sending to Ooernsey arid^ Jersey for ' 
wine and spirits having existed since the government have Allowed thit*' 
navy their wine and spirits duty free ? — l.do not know it, and 1 think, it iy 
highly probable that it may have ceased t but at the same tikiie, 1 feel it A 
thiiy incumbent on me to add,, that, they do- supply themselves potwijth- 
standing, I believe from smugglers, prhaps over and abotirfe ttiAir all^ 
ance;, the allowance is given in certain portions, and I bclk've ti* ce'r 
officers; I speak particularly as toofficers-of the navy, as tb^WineJ and T 
suppose other articles in the same way, that does not preclude them fro^ 
taking in smuggled goods from the smuggling vesiels and frorn the shore. 
The practice of sending vessels to Gocniscy., may, for aught rknoWi have 
been discontinued and 1 think it is very likely it hAs; I have hof hfeard of 
it of late years ; but J have tuard of ships of war receiving sfh^gled goods 
from smugglers port-;dfrtdymouth* 'and I do remettibi^pN: ‘ 

officcrs'actuaily seizing one of the king’s frigates, or a ship of’^ar, and he 
. '2-'' ■ ' ' i thought 
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thought if a very g^cat hardship that he should not be able to carry her " 
' iSto condemnation ; that was many years agqs also. 



never happened thiil excise vessels have been in the same situ- 
-I have no recollection of such a circumstance ; but the same doc- 
hold, there ; she is a king’s ship equally ; a king’s ship cannot 
’ ’ to tHe king. 


■'1)6 not yoti^otv*, that in peace, the revenue depends upon the king’s 
auisers for its prdfection in preventing smuggling? — Certainly, it de- 
pends in part, because they are co-operating with the revenue cruisers ; a 
' rnddern act of parliament hlldws them to seize. 


Ptoes the exemption that is allowed to the navy from duties upon wine 
aiid spirits extend to tea, and articles which are the produce of the East- 
Indiei ?~No. 


y ';’lBbcs' not the circumstance of the notoriety of the periods when the 
I^"^ia ships generally arrive, and in fleets, tend to produce a greater secu- 
hty against' sipuggling, than could be expected where ships would arrive 
singly, and at uncertain periods of the year ? — A very great additional se- 
curity, indeed, is derived from that circumstance. 


i If a pet^on^ ^pre disposed to smuggle an entire cargo, could not such, 
person, .desirous qf engaging in this adventure, employ a neutral rather 
r^an a jjritish ^bip, with tiiorc safety and advantage to himself? — ^That 
depends upon' circumstances ; because he might possibly not have the, 
same confidence in a neutral that he had in a British ship ; the neutral, 
might deceive him, and even run away with his cargo ; bur certainly if a; 

■ man hadrqqpiidcncc jn a’neutral, it would be more convenient to him to 
-i^ploy .^hai i^putrai than a British ship, because some of the forfeitures! 
i that woujd attach upon a British ship would not attach upon a neutral,., 
unless detected in the very act of smuggling, or of having smuggled ; in] 
which case she would , be diablp to seizure, notwithstanding her being a. 
! neutral. f 

Is the captain of a British ship, taken in the act of smuggling, liable to 
’ any punishment ? — Certainly, he would be liable to b? sent into the. 
navy; aqd.f know of some cases, in which the ca|Hains of smuggling>^ 
Vessels havi been sent on board Men of war. * 
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■ i' ' ^ ?C ' John Vivian^ 

• Is the captain of a neutral ship liable to punishment ? — Anybody found ' Esq, 
in the act of carrying smuggled goods, 1 think would be liable; but the 
acts of parliament are so numerous/ that is impossible to bear all their pro- r - ‘ 

visions in mind : the Hovering Act of the 24th of the king extends to all 
ships whatever. Any shS|) found at anclit^f or hovering, haviq^ia.hqard 
foore than six pounds of tea, would bd forfeited. By the apt 4^^L47th 
ofthekingj there is a remarkable distinction with regard to vesMs^the 
Hovering Act of the 24th extended to all sh^ps within tour leagu^Hv^hjch 
was afterwards extended to eight leagues ; but this Act gxtends it 
hundred leagues, provided the vessel is British owned or British navigated ; 
there are also penalties, on captains putting goods out at sea. 

Does that apply to captains of foreign shipS?— I should apprehend not ; 
but a reference to the statute would immediately decide that. 

: Is not great security derived to the revenue from the necessity^under, 
which a vessel is placed, of proceeding as directly as possible from the 
port of clearance to the port of delivery? — There is nobody can decide 
whether she does or not ; the persons on board are the only persons li^o 
cab determinb' that ; and the only provision that 1 know of in our law 
lipon the subject is, that a vessel shall be but a certain time coming from 
Gravesend to the time of her discharge in the river Thames. 

Supposing the case that a vessel is placed under such circumstances by 
her orders that she is obliged to come as directly as possible from the 
port of clearance to the port of delivery Certainly, the more direct her 
course, the grea^r security to the revenue. This very Hovering Act is 
founded upon that principle, because a vessel not proceeding directly, 
would be deemed hovering, ' s 

In cases where the captain of a ship is obliged to assign detailed and suffi- 
ejent reasons to his employers for any deviation in his voyage, such employ- 
ers being free from all suspicion of illicit trade or particij^fiqn in illicit pro- 
fits during such voyage, is not a great security against smu^ling derived 
to the revenue, which could not be obtained under other circUtnst^ocs ? — 

I think there would ; at the same time it is impwsible for the tcvenue in 
most cases to ascertain the fact, nor have, they the means of inquiring into 
it ; supposing it go to be, the consequence follows, that there is less chance 
o^ smuggling. . , . ■ ■ . / ! 

Is there nol^ less 'trance of smuggling to a very Cdnsi^eirableextcnt ?-— 

Certainly, 

‘ ■ Arr 



^fohn Vivian^ 


*9# MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ON THE 

jF you of opinion tliat the^fW^ian and ^^hina trade, coming at pivrtnt 
in those Urge ships in which it docs, with the precaution takiwi by the 
sersf li^td putting officers on board, is lU^U t^any material degree of smug* 
gii^g coming up to the Thames, ? — Not if the offii|ef8 do ifwir duty. 

jflCyj^PlMiee been for so scatty years ^liciitor to the excise^ :af)d aiash 
fron^dtir o^ial , experience be peculiaTly acquainted with the varioua 
acts of s^l^ggiing tjiat have been practised in the import trade from Chinai 
af^^tidU, thotj^h probably not with tho^ which may possibly be devisedr 
if the out-porti are opened to that tratU in ships of 350 tons ; are you of 
opinion, alter mature consideration, that bringing the whole import trade 
from India and. China tO the Ela^«»lrtdU' docks and warehouses in the 
poit,of JUmdoo, Habid^.tp fraud up0n' the revenue, than if the out- 
ports were so opened irit is my opinit^ i^hat it is less liable. 


Are, you pi ppitnon, that in regard to the export trade to indla abd 
Chinay ^idi^the the revenue wuUlo be mote exposed to the' 

frauds irhich; ^y be committed by re landing prohibited articles, or 
arl||i‘e»' upon which a large drawback has been allowed, if the out-ports 
were opened to that trade in sltips of 350 tons, than if it wa| ponhned to 
the port h-s^Xhe more numerous the ports are, the greater 

woul(^ he ^he chape unhsf the ojut-ports were laid under . 

regpii^tlons, equ^ly efficient with those of London; but I apprehend the 
port|^ l 4 ^dun tuibetn a ‘better state of security than most of the out- 
ports, priqcipa|ly,d3ecausa'ii'tf under the immediate supetiotendence of 
the Board^pl, j,^ciae. i u .iv-ii-' - 

Is not the danger attending these kind of frauds of re-landing articles, 
in prqppttiqn, ^ip ajg^t ilSIfflsdte, fo the srtiaMness of the ships and the 
length pf riyerthroiwh' whicHthey must pass from their port to go to sea ? 
— ^T he^iminutipniof the, tonnage of the ships certainly affords considerable 
facility to Vhi’g8feh6 »‘ xnd*ttee greater the length of river through which 
a ship has to pass, the greater in general will be the opportunuy of re- 
landing the goods. 

Arp ypt^qf ppiaion dxat dmtinVp5iyable hd valoiem on hotiw consump- 
tion of arheies from India send ^Cltina, would be ascertained with equal 
accuracy, if sales of them were licensed at the out-pofts, ns they arc noW 
at the fix.e(^aod op®UF^f^s^®t^ the India House ?— Certainly not ; for the 
reasons that i have before stated. ^ 

Are you of opinion that any mode of collecting the revenue arising 

from 
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from the India ahd China tra^l^an hetdeviscd, so simple in ttif®xecution, at 
to little expense, so little exposed to! |rauds, and so free from the objection 
of increasing cost, from the necessity of increasing water-guard an^^^fficerg, 
os the mode in which that important business ie now performed at if^ 'lftdia 
House in London ?— -I am very' decidedly of opinion, that there caiilttlit. 

Are you aware that from th^c out- ports now, and in vessels of very 
size, the exportation of goods liable to a very heavy duty, for home con- 
sumption, or upon which a very large drawback has been received, is now 
allowed ? — I am aware of it; an^ opinion it exposes thfC revenue to 

go much risk, that nothing but ihe gjreat accommodation afforded to the 
merebandiafe of the country coiild jdsfify thc-tneasurc. 

What goods could be exported from the out ports in the event of th^ 
opening the India trade, as proposed, which cannot now be' legally -eipoV^d, 
from the out ports in vessels of 100 tons and upwards ?— -I am nbtprepsu^ 
to answer that question, ,, , : . ^ ' 

If the officers of the king’s cruisers, of |he excise and customs cruisers, 
did their duty with a port at the entrance of thejChannel, would not the 
revenue be tetter protected under those circumstances, than by the ship% 
coming up the Channel, and finding her way to the port of London f— That 
would still depend upon the persons by whom; that trade was carried on j it 
would vary very much from being in the handsof a great cothpafiy, or iti 
the hands of individuals. 

Does it, in your opinion, depend upon the tc^k out, of the gbverHment 
and the exc ise, or upon the persons carrying on the trade ?-^ff them 
no intention to smuggle on the part of the merchant, it would supeirsedti ml 
necessity whatever of guard, the guard being only a check Ubon * illicit 
intentions. ^ ‘ 

Do you apprehend it to be possible, by any guards the government Cap 
introduce, to prevent smuggling to anyyimpoitaot extent ?— It is vcfy dif- 
ficulr, I believe, more especially in time of peace*. r> . v- 

, [The Witness withdrew. 
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M4.t;;ET, Bart, was caned ift,. md examined Sk^,W, 

■■■■ ' 

Have the gopdneis to stsUe to the Committed^ * 

yw were in ine service Qf.ihci;£ia«t^odia Company ^~Oghr jf«i^)W 

years. , ■• ■ ■ ■ ^%?v 

Have tbengoodness-to state in witot year you went to. India E^^I wesf 
tliere in the year 1770, 

In wWt depaK(||i(t^t of the Eapl^Jhidl^ Company's service 2-^In ^iyil 

departnttnti as,a'-,fNi!tcr., ; ; v;.4/. 

i \\\. - . <v>' 

Upon what est^hHshment ?«>-The Bombay establishment. 

In .what parts of India were you between the years 1770 and 1775?*— 

Between the years 1770 and 1775, 1 made an excursion from:;B»mtoy, for 
the ^pose ^ obtaining information, up the guJphof Persia j we toodb^ 
at Mnscat, Gombroon and Bushlre^ and from thence proceeded to JBbssma, 
where the Company have an est^hl>^<^t j afler that 1 visited Sorat and 
Camhi^.' .'.'j' 

Were not you, subserjuehtly to that period, resident with the nabob of 
Cambay, and for what tunc ?r- 1 was, after that, appointed resident tnthe 
nabob of Camb.iy, a Mahomedan power in t^ guipb of CiunbayZ ^iid 
resided there, I think, nearly ten years. 

During yoor residence at Cambay in that c^pUcityr, were there any JjEu- 
ropeans in that country ? — There were no other Europeans attached to. the 
residency ; I had occasional visitors, and during^niy residency, there waa 
an English army came there to the assistance of Ra^ibi^. 

Did you not afterwards reside at Surat, and in what capacity During 
my residence at Cambay I had been appointed Persiah interpreter to the 
settlement of Suiat, and in that capacity I c^castonaliy resided tl^re $ I 
was likewise appointed to the council of &rat by the Court of Biiet^tOts, 
but I dfd not take my seat in that capacity.} 

Were not you, subsequently to that period, appointed Persian inter- 
preter and secretary at Bombay? — On being recalled from the residency of 
Cambay, I was appointed Persian interpreter to the goveramiaa.and private 
secretary to the governor of Bombay. 

3F .^bsequeJIly 
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* «f{it^oi^ ihd Si^ 4 e^ -e^rntolnf p( 
Jizzer^ Jessort, likewise called Bdtidi'l^poi^ei ^'^ ’ ‘ ‘ ' ^ ' 

€m{>ld^ on «' mission iij.Poo!^i-^,ili^i^"l^^ , 

tfl^tfiat the government-general, then und,eV 
W%'tf{e government "at Bombay for its acquiescence in tpy tielng 



lent mnmter plenipotentiary to the court of Poooah. 
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cpq$e^ence of that appointment did you not cross Hindostan from 
i^pay jj^elHii dril^ netgnboUlSKmd flf’IMhi, and ^omthencO'pt'oited 
tO(^|outtaii 7 ^ub 8 equent to the treaty of Salbey witti thO’ Mdbmtfja ifates> 
A|adajee,§ciriliiah had been, by One orthcstipulationsof that treaty, made 
the;inediator of all intercmirse betwen the Englvdi govemhettt «nd the 
to conci%tehi«!appFObotion of my miKsion, P was ordered 
To^’proceed from the Welterb side ofindfej to trait 
I^accordingly proceeded from Bombay to Surat ; from Surat I proceedetl 
aco^jjhe Peninsula, and Madajee Scit^iahv dten- fri' ctMwp'bt 
between Delhi and Agra ? and after having frad> aadwnces ot him 
ani^ thi?; king, who teas Irkewiee in etmp there at thati lime^ >Mr; James 
Anqer^q^, ; who wa^ resident with Sclndiab, procmred his approbation td 
my., stppp^nti|aeot, and I proceeded to Calcutta. i r . 

Did y ou afterwards proceed as resident to Poonah ? — On . my arrival, at 
Csil&dtw, 'Bii^ Jdhh; MePfiefsOti was in the chafrj, Mr. Hastings haying 
prdt^deiil fb Eurcmb } and having received hts instructions and airectioiis, 
^ ttence to pponsih. 

How long did you continue to be resident at Poonah ? — I went there 
in the year 1786, and remained there till the year 1797, to the best of my 
recollejetipo.il • > i,.' , ■ 

you not attend the Mahratta army in the war 
arrival at Poonah, having had an audience 
witM^-(fei«h»wa, I proceeded to join the minister, who wis then at the 
head ^phprmy acting against Jippoo. - ^ 

Were not you acquainted with the Persian and Hindoostanee languages? 
~I certainly was acqUMiSted with thefrl at tWt time. 

During to king a residence ift so many diic]tn;t parts o^ Indian, li^ you 

not- ■ 
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not many opporturiities of observing and studying the characters of the .S7r C.IFlilftift’f* 
natives or India ?-— I certainly hajd opportunities. Jpart. 

» — -V ' 

Are you of opinion, from such observation, that they are a people'^pecti- 
Barly unchangeable in their manners, habits and opinions?— I think both 
Hindoos and Mahomcdans are peculiarly attached to their own manners, 
habits and opinions. 

From your observation and knowledge of the character of the Hindoo 
people, and of the natives of this country, what, in your opinion, would 
be the consequence if Englishmen, unacquainted with the manners and 
languages of the natives, were permitted in any great numbeifs to go into, 
or reside in, the interior of the country of India ?— I think from the great 
didfcrence of the manners and customs of the natives of this country and the 
natives of that, there would be a probability of great confusion resulting ■ 
from an indiscriminate intercourse with the people of India. 

Are you of opinion that such indiscriminate intercourse would be attended 
with mischievous: consequences to- the peace and happiness of (he natives 
of liuiia do not see any possibility of the happiness and peace of ’ the 
inhabitants. of India being improved by such an indiscriminate intercourse j 
pn the contrary, I think it is very likely that great disturbances might ensue 
from such intercourse, and consequently unhappiness result. 

If stich disturbances were to ensue in the interior of the country, are dipre 
any adequate means, at present, of punishing any Englishmen who should 
be the authors of such disturbances? — ^'Fhe parts of the courrtry that I allude 
to arc those under the rrative governments, and I Resume there would be 
no adequate means of punishing, but byresorting to the powerofthenapye 
governments, 6r to personal resistance. ‘ 

Have the goodness to state whether, among tlte natives of Hihdorttnt, 
there are not very great differences in point of character j, I mean among, 
the Hindoos ; and what those differences are ?— I think tbatfhte' mainAbhi* 
of the people of India not only partake of the difterefice of cltoracfdr^ 
incidental- to all individuals of all countries, but that they arC greatly' 
diversified by the classification of the natives of the country into ' 

sects. 

Have the goodness to state what those different casts or sects are, and 
what are the general characters of. the persons comprehended within each 
of them In tbftjcl^sificstiops natives, particularly Hindoos, to 

whom I allude, there are casts, whose hereditary practice it is fo devot^r 

3 F 2 themselves 
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. ,]5^.i ,tftefe' laire mtll^ry, !fr|,t>(^' j j t|)[efel;iV‘f ‘^rJ^Stly fe!)>fe r- dit t^eSq are 
by Very dHd petufi^r ot titanbeb ; ‘ as for in- 

ibpse wfios^ hapi^ bf Kfo , ar^ scrv^ife, ,aVe extremdy ; 

;J%,t<?^^rq|an? ipdu^^ likewise; 'I ma^ s^yy)ek^e^c]j 

bbseQiL>|Qusja bis intercourse v^ mankind j the military tribes are ijcne- 
ta)ly Digjh-mlnded and irritable ; the Brahmin has feelings ofbis fficerdotal 
ot^wicter, and is particularly sensible with respect to any violation o^ that 
•charaictef-f,,,. ' ■, , ' ' 


^(^Ut^bbtispch traders, as have been alluded to before, goine into the 
. m^et^r |hec^^ be likely to commit involuntary offences, that might 
,^;e^trc^e^^ dangerous to against, the military or sacetdotal classes 

bf’lnh Hindoos thipk it is yery^krely, fronf) the difforence of the man- 
ners of our countrymen from those of the natives of India, that they may 
unwarily and upi^pfiigpedly be involved in violations oftbpse observances 
Which P,Wpfo bflndia of those ditferent classes may ekpe^t; 

Would not even touching them, or passing by them while eating, and 
l^ttina th® shadow of an European fal) upon them, very seriopsly offend 
th'em^-~irhe tbuefo^ of a ’Brahmin by an European would Thyplve the 
l^'h^ces^tiy pf ahtuiiHb ; ^ t^e passing near the place WHerei ' they are cooking 
jffi/lr' Vibfoats^a^^^ the ^ade hf an European falling upon their 'culinary 
'-opfei'atidnS and/lheir cbohbry, would pertah looked upon as a pollu- 

'^loh''dfthe"tobd. .. ' ^ ■ • *■ 

t‘j Wohid be the! bbnfo'qubribe' of that pollution ?---;-Mdst likely throw- 

ing it away, and considerable anger on the part of the per«)n whb might 
be so inconvenienceck- 

1 Icisno^ iu ■; 'l 

]^^^ch''ijasbSj,;^6h\d . not the military casts ot Hindoos .express the 
*flbHw^ft«ehtmcnt, to the gi*eat danger of the person offending f— 7 
’ i?dr|SnoW^thSt iL Wbuld s6 lminediately affect the Rajppots, whp are 
’%iftHaiyih$|j’e‘‘i‘^’butds thetfe'aVe mah'y BrahminS amPngst the soldiery of 
country, it certainly would be particularly resented by them. ' 

ashaye’beertstafed; were permitte'4 to go' into the 
'^hte'tfof of India,' Would hut, in your opinion, quarrels with foe natives 

if ncdlineyitabfeJ~Mpsi'h’^(fodHfo'^^^ 1' .,,,,. . u" 

; ‘ HaVe ydu dbserved,''dlhib^*yhhVVeSidehc^ iri‘'^htiiai^i(h3i even Eriglish- 
WeW vthd lave resided Idfig'iit the ptesldblibieii*, haVe' fdunu incohvenien- 
I pesfrom thf ignorance of the natives of the interior, when they have gone 


I do 
the 
of the 


into 



bw knQWn K who have been in the hal?it $lr C.WiMalitt 

of y«Wjiife' setyieiiiehXs, ,Whefe the sufecnissiveneSs of the nativ^"’ " 

in j|chef||prcjp^ai 5 !^ |he«i same amongst the foreign power?, V— ''' ■« 

ha^f^ppO on going arhongst the patives pnder 

Jthejf bwh' Mvefifm^e ; . t have likewise known two Instahc^, hrte of 
which. Was^tal j tlW hjrsf,' of a gentleman at Poonah, who had r^entlj 
,arrlye<i in the cbuntr^, and ha ving got the command of a regular cpr|)s in 
fhe.,)^e.ishwa’|, service, was, on some rash conduct, on his part, towards 
the mTnisfar, wThb then commanded the army, on leaving the 13drbar 
tent, shot on his way home ; the other instance was of a woman, a Mrs. 

Hall, married I believe to an Englishman of that name ; but ?hei was cer- 


ta^nl|>; a Fr6n,ch .wpsoian,, vyho naiq the nominal command oi a corps in the 
reishWa's ?eh-idc^ and on occasion of some haughty treatment of sof^na* 
tiye, wa^ in)pn?oned. in a Hill .Fort, where she would prdhabjy hijyc been 
'bui,|o^^ not interfered in her behalf. , 

^ ' ^tdfe. Wljat fhe ^ilterehcds pre in the manners pf the native'? ipf ll^liridos- 
tan, at the ^resic/encieVah interior of India ?— The dWerehce cer- 

t.n; ... ^ .,.;f 


‘ ' ^hefefh cibes it pphsist ? --There is a difference in their genefaj^i^'port- 
;_^erit j there’Is a ippre general submissw^ Europeans y and'JT.^^pposc 
' they feel, that from the protection of our courts, they may go ’fbja.pertain 
degree' of sutymisdbh, without particular bad consequences ultimately re- 
sulting; but thal not being the case under the h|tiye ^goyc^ptbents, 
irritability once provoked may be attended with more oangerbus conse- 
quences, ttian from, the anger of a person, yyhp receives i.iJ..(;rpaJ:mf;st under 
"ourqwdgo^ J-- 

Do you think, from your observation, that Englishmen in geher'af treat 
the,p,atiyes so well upon their first arrival .in Ipdi^, a?, ,n[tef,^^r j^g resi- 
dchde they have becpuie Well acquainted yvith 
that Epropeaof^;^,, before . they .beepme , acquainted widit.tWotWHl';*^ 
.Ficter, are liibre in the. habit of treating them wit^disfe’sppct^ tq^^ 

. PPculiarlyJacumbpnt.QAjthejlpqidfgovern. 

ntents ip Idd'a^^ WjtH a vjew'fc) fheif stabilit)', to be cbfpful, iq,,^^j^most 
degree t’o avoid' exbiilng /^any u,a,d,ye^^uycct to 

their governmenfr~rlhinK that m a country where the' mass of the po- 

inciud- 

; habvc,ar^^p may.ap?qunt tp. pfbb^^ 


l&0,00Qi 


Where the Euro- 
, , pean 
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akt, pean part of that force .may not pro^^^y cxcc€4 25>p00 ; owt !power niust 
mainly depend imon opinion ^ and jn fer as coneiliarion ’of that opi- 
nion must be refiiisite toour Wety, t should think that pattmg if tO a rkk 


by adding'to Ac dangers, a’n indiscritpioate .. intercaurse should oettaiuly 
be. avoided. i .i- 

Are you of opinion that an influx of Englishmen into the interior of 
our dominions in India, where there are no courts of justice holding cri- 
minal jurisdiction over Englishmen, would tend to create disconients 
arnong the natives, and thereby shake theif allegiance to our government ? 
— ‘I ththk it riot at all improbable, that in the event cf an indiicrtminate 
inftak of Englishmen, which may probably be under some impresskms itofc 
friendly to the constituted English auth rities now in India, both in th^h 
conduct and in their language,, they may evince symptoms tltat- would be 
rathdr derogatory to the dignity of tlie goy^rnmcnt there estabhShedt 1 
think it but too likely, -that the .natives> of that coontryj iabd' the’*riatfve 
powgts of that country, seeing opr own countrymen manifesto eOrtdrict of 
diSWSpiftdt to the constituted authorities there existing, might be" disposed 
to pfO^cilte any evildispositionsth^t might be pre-existing among' them j 
at siairie time; I think it not uplikeJy that indisposition of thfe natives 
to drir*tpiirif^meri and to opr govetmpent, may be engendered by thO ob- 
ser'J'^ce ofimtihiarigu^e arid such cpDducjt in the inthsewminate fnfiuit .of 
■Bkirt^pe'itt^.’' ' ■ y,:'!''.'. '■'■1 "C ' ■•■c.' 

..i. 

• # iitffch^i|disp 05 ?fiph’ in tjjc , rninds pf the natives towards the Eriglrsh, 
M ybU- Mwstdy^d.ih your ariswpti^ were engenderedv ard^ou’ of ’ opi- 
niony th^ tlft; hritive prinpesV)yhp are ^ iri alliance noth the Com-r 

pany, would-bp’ ready and yvipi.pg to, take advantage of it agafrist 
look upon the alliaripes that have bf^en repently formed whh the native 
po#et%,'''td®haye df1^eri put qf the' principle pf eoereion and ascendancy j 
and*in‘di ^f'aS'ihetp miy '1^ inalliSOvernments a desire of regaining irioi;- 
pen^nc^,‘lHh1nfe: if ript intprobable, that ii power and opportunity served, 
they be ihfcitpdjp take a.dvkot^go jOt the; indisposition previously’ cp-' 

If a free trade Wfere^naJOtOd between this country and India, with a re- 
striction to the presidencies, ar^d^^^hat tradet should Untef the iriteript 
without the licence of the locaf governments, in your opinion would nof 

the local governpiepts haXO jET^at diflSqijtUjcfj.iit fe/iuiog such Huepce^ to' 
any pdrsphk'^p aj^pliPd tpjjt^^rn f thaf the impor^Mty W^ld be 

so ai dpjposihg 

them:-'’ ' ' - < ■ , ■ . ; ' ,ii 

mile 
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wwrc iw l54ia, '♦vere there not several Earopeans at thepre- Sir C W.Maieit 
sit^eiiaies who,w«fre my anxious to ^et up the country do not, of mjr Bart, 

own, knowkdtgCi recollect any instance of the kind ; but I know it was — y— — ^ 

tkejj^eral; auppositiofli that Europeans were in general wishing to ^et up 
the country, and I know they frequently did get in, and probably without 
any licence or any permission. 

t)6 y,ou not think, that in the event of a free trade, the goveroinenti 
would be. continually pressed for such licences by traders, who could not 
sell their goods at the presidencies ?— In the natural persuasion of- most 
mon, that they could do their business better in their own persons that! 
by,^ents, I think it is very likely that there would be diat importunity. 

!(rroip youf observation of the natives of Hmdostan, do you think they 
have generasUy any want or any desire for the articles or manufoctur^ xtf 
thlf country -i-rtThU question, I humbly conceive, divides itself into tw,d 
parts j |iho first, with.respect to the disposition of the native government^ 
to jcncQur^ige the introduction ; and the second, with respect to the indi- 
vidu^ j^atiyes as to their disposition to receive them. With respect to thd 
first part of the question, if it is the pleasure of the Committee, I will read 
to extract of a letter which I had the honour to address to the 

Goyernof Generel itt the year 1788, particularly on the subject of thedis^ 
position of the government of the Peishwah to encourage an additional 
commercial intercourse : in the former part of the letter there is.a geq^jra^ 
statent^t of th« then existing State or our commerce with the 
government, with tables annexed what I shall have the honour. c^ Wb.- 
mitting to thejCommhtee, is the conclusion from the whole rtatemedt;’”^ 

“ In concluding tliis address, I shall endeavour, by a slight ^e^ch of thd 
“ geiiiys of this government, as far as it relates to the subject, tp fqeet the 
“ ultimate object of your Lordship in Council, of enabling ypu, tq fqrm a 
“ judgraept, bow far the state of our commercial interepufse with it, aa 

above desetibed, is capable of improvement, to the advantage of ^th,/* 

•— -[It m^y be necessary to inform theCommittee I did ihisin consequence 
of his ILordsbip’s particular desire to increase our commerce with the 
ratta country, and to add to the imports of our commodities*. . , , 

That was written to; Lord Com wallFs ?-*-Yes. , , a ^ > , 

In yvb^t part; of the gpuptry were' you tyhen you wfote that ietter 
roonah. , J was.then iniiiistey plenipotenfiary to the goverhrqept of Poo- 
nah.]q.w‘< Jbg I’esbwaivVadthinfistratton fs'in eVety act', more or less, in- 
“ fluenced' by that parsimony which so invariably and to strongly ma!!k<f 
i “ the 
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^C.V^^fakty “ the Bramin character, while, ntrtdw in its and m its 

' Bart. “ policy, it fr#i|uentljr mistakes the mode of gratifying its’ruling'"pa^iOn j 
“ averse from, and probably ignorant of, the systematic and conitable -prin- 
“ cipJes on w hich alone commerce can be rendered lioMfi8hing>by en- 
“ couraging the industry in the security and happiness of the subject, its 
“ chief attention seems directed to conquest and depredation, giving cm- 
“ ployment at once to the desultory military spirit of the Mahrattasy and 
supplying the state and chief individual Brainins with wealth and 
“ power.” 

“ CSnmmerce, but more especially foreign, less understood, would be 
?* more slow and precarious in Its operation : I he arrangements necessary 
** for its el^tual protection, are incompatible with that spirit of expe- 
" diencc and venality by which every thing is influenced at Poona j they 
*•* would in some measure trench upon the arrogant principles of ariStocra- 
** cy, by a general diffusion of wealth; and interfere with the^tCmof 
** fefros, whkh isuniverMilly adopted from the smallest branch^ Cf the 
“ customs, to the disposal or provinces ; whence the su^ct, .instead of 
** experiencing the uniform and vigorous protection or a wise eovein^ 
" ment, is cruelly sacrificed to the rapacity and opjjrcssiou o( the liigbest 
'* bidder. 

“ iThe state of the numerous ports of the Mahratta empire on the coast 
** oF Malabar and Gueerat, but more especially -the former* evinces a 
** spirit hostile to commerce ; and I have not' a doubt, were itsfl'ect equal 
** to the end, but that it would be instantly converted to the same pre- 
•* datOfy purpose at sea, as its armies are by land j as it nOW" k against all 
whom' it ean inmtef; This,* perhaps, is fortunate for us, as pre- 
jjSwfihg si bat to the' admission and rivabhip' of our European neigh- 
tt'bdufe j though cettaihly the custtwas of a single year in a well feequent- 
•* ,ed port, not to mention the numberless advantages of population, &c. 
would greatly exceed the profits of plunder, after deducting the 
^ip^nsO, which must be greats in keeping up a number of piratical 

The rich and commercial kingdom of Gnzetat (every town of which 
•"‘ ii'br Wait inhabited by rich Baniansy a tribe as attached- to contmerce as 
ahy pthicr tribe of Hindoos to its hereditary pursuits) flourished infinite- 
^ more by its traffic, even during the violent convulsion? of tue . Mogul 
* government previous to iheesttblishmerrt of the Mabrattai power, than it 
^ ever his since that event ; though time and tranquillity have given am- 
** pie leisure for doing away the eflkctsof conquest and the, transfer of 
dominion. - ' ' - j 

^ The 'Moguls, mngnlflcent and ostentatioi^ twquiredeyery artic.k of 
« luxury j towns and villages grew out of this spirit : the Bramins and Mah- 

“ rattas,, 
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^ rattM, liss refined and more parsimonious, are averse from and igno- SirC.JV.Malet, 
** raiit of those costly modes of expense; hcncc those towns and cities, Bart. 

** deprired of the cause of their existence, arc mouldering fast into ruin, "J 

“ amd their wealthier inhabitants have sunk under, or fled from, the rapa- 
city of their new masters. 

‘ In this cause might probably be traced the seeds of the present 
drooping commercial state of all those provinces of Hindostan tliat 
** have been subjected to the Mahratta power ; under which the provincial 
** monied men, not to mention the substantial landholders, have been 
** subjected to oppressions and exactions ; personal property has become 
** insecure; industry has failed ; an aristocratical wealth, arising frpm the 
** soil and the labours of the peasantry, has succeeded, which is confined 
" to the conquerors, and Poonah has become an insatiable sink, into 
“ which vast treasures have been poured, scarce ever again to circulate, 

" This was not the case under the Moguls; the riches carried annually 
** tO’Delhi, did not stagnate there ; the internal commerce of the empire, 
and the spirit of the people, gave full employment to the foreign influx 
•* of wealth: the productions of each province,, and the performances of 
" tvery art, were in high demand; and the pay of the vast armies of the 
einpireltept pace in magnificence with every other article of expense-; 

" hence arose numberless channels, through which the wealth of the ean- 
plre was again circulatetl tP its extreme branches. 

^ " The miere accumulation of riches by the inhabitants of an empire, is 
vicious and sotdid ; but much more so, when It becomes the sple pb- 
« jecl of the rutefs ; a wise legislature studies to make them the stiftiula- 
** tive* of genhiS; of science, of agriculture, apd of conimerpe; fp cort- 
" vert them to th® consumption of the produce of industry, and so to ar? 

** ifan|;Ofhe«tj as that the coffers of the state may be replenished 
" the redundance of those of the subject; but, my Lord, this sysfeni is not 
** known at Poonah. , > , 

** The fixed and grand source of this state’s revenue, is ,Agricjultufe 4 jtho 
" best, perhaps; on which a nation can depend : |.hat it h^s 
" venue, is the necessary consequence of possessing an Irhmchse of 
** pfoductlins' domain ; that il ls not more productive, bu^ pn, the.pppfr^iry, 

" that it labours under every -disadvantage, proceeds from a ppp^sdr . 

" tufiOn : the second is, its Tribute, fixed by various denorolpatidhl! evp 
the greatest part of Hindostan ; the third, the predatory ^ 

^ its armies ; nie fourth, its domestic sequestrations; and 

feefions On the commerce of the empire j which 1 am incline4.|fo<|l^nk 
" afe ttmrpafotively frifobg and insignifican 
" Poonah is still a large village, to which people of all deodmlnafions 
" andoWfi'Ofossionsarc now beginning, to resort from tlie other ruined 
'■ ■ 3 ,:€r. , . „ “ parts 
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67; parts oMlinclostnh, particularly from the decayed Mogul cities. Its 

Bart. “ reputation for security, since the two abortive expeditions frqrn flomb^, 

“ has greatly tended to promote its increase and population i as th« 
" wealthier Bramins have, in consequence, begun to employ some part of 
“ their hiddv?n riches in building ; which single circumstance necessariljr 
“ gives em[)lo''ment to a great number, and a great variety of artificers, 
“ .-is the wants attendant on large buildings arc endless. 

“ The circumstances which are above enumerated, of the great wealth- 
“ of the Bramins, and the great increase of Poona in buildings and inha- 

bitants, must, 1 should imagine, cause a greater demand tor the arti> 

“ clcs, which can be furnished only from Bombay, than heretofore j but 
“ irotW’wb^t I can observe of the present genius of this government, I 
“ confess that I am inclined much to doubt the practicability of improv- 
“ ihg or extending our commerce, by any extraordinary means adopted 
“ for that purpose j and as I believe that the common course of causes 
“ arising from the state of the society has already, operated its utmost ef- 
“ fects, and will Continue so to do ; so do I think, Jhat ap cudeavour to. 
“ improve or extend them, would rather tend to awaken jealousy and-sus- 
“ picion of our intentions, than to answer the liberal end proppsqd by 
“ yoiir 'Lordship in Council.*' ' . 

What is the date of that letter ? — In theyear 1788; sofai;as to the genius- 
of the Mahrafta government : the next part of the question vvas, as to the 
inclination of the natives to receive European commodities. I ihink there 
certainly does not appear either to exist a want ot; an inclinutian, except 
amongst rich individuals, at the. presidencies of o.ur own . government : the 
of inclufation seenis to Be the permanent cause. , in tjie manners of 
tnej’pepple ^ tHe, deficiency of thp sterns tp be a growing evil,.; from, 
t^e^^dcrease of the influx of specie from Europe, which,, ps far as my in- 
foFrfiatidn goes, is now confined to the slender supplies from the gulphscf 
Persia and Arabia ; and were there any prospect of forcing our manu- 
fj^tujres,^ I humbly presume that, in as far as our native fellow subjects jn 
India aF'e hi that relation entitled to the fostering care, of govern- 
inC'iitV'f could not be yvise or magnanimous to encroach upon the slcndec 
means '^hicE they possess for their own scanty maintenance, and the pay- 
ment p^ our revenue. 

AfeV^ou of opinion, that the generalpopulation of flindostan, by that, 
nid^flirig thc cultivators of the lapd, have the means,, if they had the dc-. 
sifej of purthasingeany English manufactures ?-rI ccrtpinly .oonoeiye that 
they have not- 

if* 
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'.If they had the means, do you think that, in the interior of the country, 
they have any taste for any British manufactures ? — I do not know any of 
otir manufactures fdt which they have a particular taste, except for our 
fire-arms that indeed is not general ; the princes who wish to embody 
regular corps, are desirous of getting our fire-arms and our ammunition : 
there may be, perhaps, spectacles and a little hardware ; I believe that nearly 
comprises any articles which I have seen a disposition in them to purchase. 

Have the goodness to state who are the principal consumers of Euro- 
ropean articles at the presidencies, speaking particularly of Bombay, as 
you have been more acquainted with that presidency than any other ? 
— ^There is a tribe of people at Bombay, that are peculiar to the western 
side of India, the Parsees j those people give somewhat into the manners 
of the Europeans ; they have no repugnance to wine, like the rest of the 
natives of India; and they, as I understand, give into the pleasures of 
the table, and frequently entertain European gentlemen. 

You mean, that they are the principal consumers, among the natives, 
of European commodities at ifembay ? — ^Yes. It may be necessary for 
the Committee to keep in mind, that it is now fifteen years since I left 
India ; there may, perhaps, have been a considerable alteration even in the 
manners of the Parsees, since I left India. 

When you were at Bombay, was it true that many of the natives had 
establishments of six or eight carriages, meaning European carriages, and 
several of them with superb equipages ? — f am not acquainted with that 
fact; I believe some of them had equipages, but as to the number there 
mentioned, or any extraordinary splendour, or any thing of that kiud, 
I am not acquainted with it. 

Had they their houses superbly furnished with European furnitute 
do not recollect ever having been in the house of a l^arsee of any consi- 
deration ; but their shops were always well stocked with European articles^ 

At that time, was there a demand, among the richer natives, for the 
finer and more elegant manufactures of Britain ; elegant guns, pistpis, 
watches, and articles of that description? — I hey certainly were ,al\yays 
very acceptable to them, as presents j but I never understood that they 
were particularly extensive in their purchases of those kinds of articles; 
I have frequently presented them myself, and tltey have been always very 
gratefully received. 


Sir C fV.MJef, 
Bart. 

k— «—« y-— 
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^iJ'C^.Mukti Do you think tliatj in the event bf':« fw tfAciey there i# trty ^f>reibab3ity 
Hart. pf 5 n:fateriaHy increased sale the«natiu(h^t|re« of this ceunt^ ’anauijg the 

}•" ' V native? of India? — It may be necessary to ^^bserve to the Committee> that 

J have never myself been practically engaged in commerce j my general 
' view of it has been in my diplomatic situations ; and as far as it >has been 
necessary for me to contemplate it in that point of view, I neverstw that 
' there was any great room for an incceasp -of demand for the maftufac>- 
tures of this country, in any part of Hindostan with which I have been 
apquainted. 


Do you think that, under the present system, the opulent natives of 
|nc}ia have full means of procuring any European articles that they may 
yvrsh for ?— The three presidencies of In^dia 1 look upon as emporiums for 
the w’hole country of Hindpstan j and 1 believe that the natives of the 
Whole of the continent of Hindostan may have easy communication with 
those presidencies, through the agents that are residing at them* 


. .pid it appear to ydu, while you W^ere in India, that the supply of 
European commodities carried to the markets. Was fully equal to tne de- 
ihand on the part of the natives ?— never heard of a deficiency ; hor was 
I, during my residence and during my ^ournies in different parts of Hin- 
dostan, ever applied to for encrcasing the quantities that had been im- 



; ^0 not you know that the East-India Company, from their anxiety to 
enepurage British mariufaefuresj have often exported more of them to 
Ihcifa than they' had occasion for ‘to ahswer the demand?— f do hot recol- 
lect,; of’ my oWn knowledge, that such has been the case ; but it is the 
impression on my mind, from what I liave been in the habit of hearing. 

Do yo-a mean, what you were in the habit of hearing when you were 
in India ?— Yes, 

• vVre not the people of India . a trading and manufacturing people, that 
are ‘fully adequate to supply their own mercantile wants ?— I conceive 
‘ them; to possess manufactures fully equal to the supply of all their meri^ 
<;antile'%ants. • 

'Are they not quick' In learning' any Ettropean arts that they find useful 
to them ? — ^They are certainly extremely ingenious, docile and indiis^ious, 
and quick in learning such European arts as they find useful to them* 

- In 





III your opinion j wa$ die Company’s government, when you were in StnC.lV.Malet, 
India^ adequate to thfc ptwpows of icmoroing goojd order, and thereby Bart, 
promoting the happiness of the natives under our government in Ipclia ? — y— — » 

ffpncsume«that the ^nc^irt prospertHw state*of the British empire in, India, 
affords tlie best answer -to that question: Further I beg lea-ve humbJy to 
etrbtnit, that 1 think'Ae permanent goodness and. eflaciency of any vicarial < 
gwwpipent, ‘must primarily depend upon the wisdom and virtue,, of the 
power whence it emanates j arid secondarily on the undeviatiog strictnem 
of its responsibility to that power ; and as from the nature of the Company's 
organization, I should suppose its servants and delegates further removed 
lirorp the ^partialities of 'the ruling power, and more exposed to the strictest 
scrutiny of its supremacy ; while on the other hand the same organization 
removes all apprehension of that concentration of partialities or attachment 
^hich^mighf tend to internal domestic danger, I iiumbly presume no dele- 

f ation of government could afford a fairer prospect of efficiency over our 
ndian empire, than that of the Bast-India Company, whose servants, if 
duly cherished, will not cease to emulate the great examples that have 
been set them in a Clive or a Hastings. I think that the acknowIedg<-d 
and conspicuous merits of the Company’s civil and military servants, in 
constructing and uphokiipg the mighty structure of our Indian empire, 
entitle, them to the confidence of their King and country. 


In your opinion, in the event of a free trade, will it not be essential to 
the stability of our empire in India, to continue to the local governments 
tWir present powers, of removing such Englishmen as may misconduct 
themselves in India ?— -In a former part of my evidence, I think I adverted 
to the probability of an indiscriminate influx of Europeans, being impressed, 
with unfavourable sentiments to the existing authorities in India j from the 
danger of the prevalence of such an indisposition, and from ati addition to 
the numbers of that description of people for whom the order was originally 
made, I presume there must be an additional necessity for the exercise of 
that authority. 

In your opinion, may not the taking away the great commercial advan- 
tages qow enjoyed by the East-India Company, ultimately greatly injure 
the British interests in India f—In as far as the exercise of the comniercial 
power of the Company has hitherto; been blended wi th tliat of their political, 
I humbly conceive that any interruption in the structure of 
might tend to weaken the general edifice in the opinion of the natives ; 

as they have hew, to view il as;» grejat whole,, inasmuch as it. might 
have a tendency to undermine the commercial inti^rcoursa ^twe^n the 
two countries, it might certainly injure the interests of ]tbis natiom 

(Examined,’ 
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6'irC. JF. Malet, Does not the principal part of the import and export trade of India, How 
Bart. to the different presidencies and principal seaports along the coast, where 

» y » there arc civil and military establishments under the British government 

, Undoubtedly} but there are native independent ports, where may be im- 

ports and exports, of which I am not acquainted. 

Are hot the Company’s exports to India always, sold at the presidencies, 
or at their subordinate factories along the coast ?— -I believe invariably so, 
to the, -best of my knowledge. 

When you were at Poonah, were not advertisements, in respect of the 
Company’s public sales, sent to the residency, to circulate tljrough the 
city of Poonah, for the information of the inhabitaots ?•— It was not the 
practice to send them to me as resident. 

Do you know: whether any native agents or merchants from Poonah, 
ever attended those sales, or wrote to their agents, at Bombay to purchase 
goods for them at such sales 1 kni w that the merchants and shroffs had 
agents at Bombay, but lam not acquainted with the particular state of 
their commercial intercourse. 

Is it within your knowledge, tliat the principal merchants at Poonah 
had native agents at Bombay, for. the. purposes of their commerce ?— 
I cannot say thaf itsis specifically; within nry,; knowledge, though J Itave no 
doubt Ofit^ . , ; 

Dwrin,g -the time you resided at Poonah, do you know whether any of 
the .principal private merchants at Bombay found it necessary, or worth 
while, to go into the interior, to sell their goods ; this question having no 
reference to sui tiers or persons of that description following the British 
armies ? — I do not recollect the existence of such a fact. 

Dp yw know whcjther the goods ;of the interior are not brought, in great 
abundance, to the . principal seaports, by the natives, and cheaper than 
if this wasvdone by.KiUfopean agency i-— I .humbly presume all the ope- 
rations of the natives, with respect to conveyance through the Country, 
might be. done at a fnucb cht^aper rate than could be effect^ by Europans 
acting in their own person. 


Do 
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Do* you know whether European merchants would not experience difTi- S'irC. IV.MaUf, 
culties and obstructions in the provision of such goods, which native agents Bart, 
would not meet with, or might more easily obviate p-r-Doubtless. ' v ' 

' Under this state of the trade of India, and considering that the private 
merchants do not find it for their interest to go much into the interior, is it 
likely that the trade, being now opened. as proposed, would occasion any 
material alterations in this respect ? — There might be more of the agents, 
from the increase of the trade, should that increase be admissible ; but 1 
can perceive no additional inconvenience, because they would be the same 
native agents. 

Considering that the interests of the European traders arc thus confined, 
in a groat degree, to the presidencies and some principal seaports, do you 
thiihk that the influx of Europeans into the interior of India, would not be 
pro|jortionabiy limited ?• — I presume it would depend upon the govern- 
ments where they imported, to give or refuse permission for their entering 
into the interior. . 

Under those circumstances, would if not become unnecessary for many 
of them fo proceed into the interior ; supposing always that their interests 
chiefly lay at; the seaports ?— llieir opinion of the necessity I would not 
pretend to judge of; but as to the fact I think it would be unnCf 
cessary. 

Of the few Europeans' that would thus find it necessary, or have an in- 
terest to go into the interior of the country, might they not, in your 
opinion, be placed under such legal restraints in the Company's terriiories, 

•ns would be sufficient to prevent serious commotion ? — I cannot help' 
thirrking, that in the event of an indiscriminate influx of Europeans, and 
those Europeans probably having, rather an unfriendly impression with 
respect to the authorities of the country, being ^permitted to go into the 
interior, they might, notwithstanding the restrictions of government, 
occasionally cause disturbances. 

If such Europeans were to copimit offences in the interior of the country, 
cither against the natives or the constjfufed^authorities, might- they not, 
under the present regulations, be seized and sent to England }■ — I am not 
exactly acquainted witji the state of the regulations ; but it has always been 
impressed uporv 'tuy mind,., that the government had the power of sending 
disorderly persona to. Englandi though Tpresume that that might in many 
cases be eluded. 


Have 
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SirC W.^akt, Ydu have stated, yoiliwerfe some time at SUrat ; had rtot the nabob 0 $ 
BhrfJ ' Surat at that time a corps of attendants so dressed in green uniforms ?•— 1- 
think it- is very likely that he had j but I cannot say that I recollect it. 

'Do you recollect whether the Bukshee or principal ministerof the n^da 
of Surat, had the care of those attendants 1 do not recollect it, but 
think it is very likely. 

■r 

Can you state what others of the native princes- int India, alluded to- in. 
youf former'answer, used such woollen cloths as uniforms for their troops h 
think Tippoo’s troops were habited in the manufactures of his owrr 
country, with streaks like the streaks of a tiger Scindiah had, regular 
corpus, but I do not' recollect whether they were dressed in woollens or in 
clplhs of the country. , 

When you were at Bombay do you recollect whether the principal native 
rnerclVatits did not commonly use European carriages?— Some of them didf 
use 'iSuropean* carriages. 

Have you ever heard, or do you know, whether their houses were not 
furnished with chandeliers, lamps, mirrors, and several other' article&< of 
European and Chinese nianufactures I ha\’e understood that they are. ; 

•Tram youf observation at Bombay, do you not think that there is more 
w’ealth generally distributed among, the natives of that settlement, than* 
among those of the interior provinces ? — Ihidoubtedly. 

Do yolv knpw.of what classes that population of Bombay consists! 

It consists of Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, Christians, and some 
Jews. 

Are there not a great many Hindoos at Bombay, of the cast called* 
Pur voe ? — Undoubtedly, 

Are there not many of the Hindoo alass- called' Banians ? — - Un- 
doubtedly, 

Are there not many of the Hindoo cast called Hamauls, Gotties, Go*. 
matties, and others ? — Those last enumerated are foreigners, Hamauls, 
Gotties and Comatties. 

By foreigner?, you mean that they are persons that have conn® to Bcmibay- 
lO'Seek employ ? — To seek a Jivelihboftl. 
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lArc/tH^ ‘not now,! fixed. residentsMn tlie]Wandi?.-^Majiy of themare SirC. JV/Milef» 
^cotne fixed residents, in: the Island. Bart. 

Did you, durin*^ your stay in Bombay, eyer see a statistical account, 

? reparcd by the superin-tendeut of police, or in his office, statin*? the 
lindoos of the Islat^ to be three-fourths of the. whole papuiatioii ?-r- 1 do 
not recollect having seen such statistical account. 

Did not the Hindoo merchants called slirolTs, ride in European carriages, 
iduring the- time you were in Bombay ? — I tliink there, was one, but 1 aai 
not sure, Nuggindass. 

In a former part of your examination, you stated, that there was little 
,'Want or inclination among the natives of India for European manur 
factures, except at the different presidcncies.and principal seaports, wliere 
there are European establishments ; do you think that this greater inclination 
for European manufactures, at such presidencies and seaports, is at all to 
be ascribed to- the intercourse! of the natives with the Europeans settled 
there ? — I think it is almost exclusively belonging to the Parsecs, that the 
request prevails for European articles. 

Had the I’arsees, according to.youriknowledge, or as far as you may be 
acquainted with their history, any. such inclination for: European manu- 
factures previous to their intercourse ?— presume they could not feel the 
want before they were acquainted. with the article. 

Then the Committee may understarid, th^tthis intercaimie. with Euro- 
peans at the presidencie.s, hasj at least effected some cliange in the habits 
of the natives ?— -Doubtless ; the. Parsees have adopted new/articles, not 
of dress,, but of. luxury, in their houses,, and in their . mode of conveyance. 

You have stated, that the .Mogul princes of India were in the habit of 
indulgin-g in- every description of luxury; did not the- same spirit prevail . 

■among tlieir principal officers ?— The style of magnificence was general 
throughout the whole system of the Mogul empire, 

■Are- not the descendants 6f the same people likely to indulge as their 
-predecessors did, or if sueli were the original habits of those people, can 
■anyjthing but povertyrostrain-theit' indulgence in the same luxuries now,? 

— The wealth of the Moguls is principally confined to the chieftains of ihe 
empire ; I know now but of three or four remaining of that deen ved cm- 
..pire i one is the Nizam, a;n6tber is the Vjzier^ ttpotllcr is the Nabob of 

^ TI 3 Moorshedabad, 
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Moorehedabad, aqd the other the Nabob of the Carnatic ; I believe they 
Baff. indulge to the utmost of their power ia the luxuries and pomps that were 
< ■ -■" ■'v-' characteristic of their tribe. 

Do nofethe Mussulracn in Persia also indulge, when they can afford it, 
in the use of European luxuries and manufactures i-r-I dare say they may, 
but I atW not practically acquainted with it ; I cannot speak to it of my 
own knowledge. *> 

Were they in the habit of using woollen <!resses*wben you were in that 
country, during the cold weather ? — Persia is, I believe, one of the prin- 
cipal vends of the woollens that go to Bombay. 

Can you state whetlier woollens are also in use among the northern tribes 
of Hindostan ?— Not that I have observed ; they substitute quilting in the 
cold weather as their clothing. 

Can you state the number of the Mussulman population now in India? 
—Certainly 1 cannot. 

Would you conceive, from your observation of India, the Mussulman 
population to be overrated at ten millions, the number stated by Mr. 
Orme ?— It is a point on which I can form no definite opinion ; the popu- 
lation is 80 very scattered and so very wide, that I do not know how it is 
possible to form any criterion to make a census. 

Dd you think it is any thing like tliat number ? — I have not a single (/a/wwi 
on, which tp fprm an opinion upon the subject j there are large provinces 
where scarce a Mahomedah is to be found ; again, there are large cities 
where perhaps the major part of the population may be Mahomedan. 

Can you state what number there are in' India of the people called Por* 
tuguese or native Christians ?— I have heard that the total amount of native 
Christians may be 50 or 60,000, but I have no knowledge on which to 
form an opinion of my own. 

In what country } — ^Taking from Bombay to Cape Comorin, ind along 
the coasl of Coromandel, and in short throughout the peninsula, Portu- 
guese Christians, Syrian Christians, and Christians of the different de- 
nominations. 

Are there not many of those Portuguese established in and about 
Bombay, and on the island of Salsctte ? — A great many. 
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Ace i\ot their habits and dress in a great measure European ? — I think, 
*om6 of the better sort on a Sunday may perhaps have a coat of broad*- 
cloth, but the mass of them which have come under my observation have 
the cloth of the country for a waistcoat, or something of that soit of habits 

Are not those people, generally speaking, in a very degraded cohdition,* 
and miserably poor ?— 'fne generality of them are amtjng the labouring 
classes of the society ; their degradation, if degraded they are, must be 
from their manners ; but l ammot aware of any particular degradation at- 
taching to them, or their being particularly poor. 

If, as you state, the better sort of those Portuguese dress commonly in 
European clothes, do you not think that if the great majority of those’ 
people were richer, they would also adopt the usages of their superiors of 
the same cast? — It is most likely that with an addition of wealth they 
would adopt a more expensive garb ; but the climate appears to me to be 
a great obstacle to its adoption, as their common habit. 

Are you acquainted with, or had you an opportunity of persbnally ob- 
serving, during your residence in Bombay, the state of the Island of 
SaUette ?’r— My residence in Bombay was very short, and during that time 
I had very little opportunity of observing the situation of Salsette. 

You have stated, in a former part of your examination, that one reason 
why the natives of India had neither want nor inclinatidn for European' 
manufactures, was their scanty means, coupled with their obligation to* 
pay the government revenue ; can you state, for the information of the 
Committee, to what those scanty means of the natives arc chiefly t6 b* 
attributed ?— -Generally to the- state of the society, particularly to the low* 
price of labour. 

Is not, in your opinibn, the low price of labour rather an effect than. a. 
cause of such poverty ?— -Perhaps mutually, cause and effect. '' ' 

Is not the land tax or revenue very high all over India ? — ^I haVe always 
understood so; but never having been employed in any revenue depart.*- - 
Kent,, I am not competent to give a decided opinion upon, the question,, 

[The Witness withdrew.. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, 11 o’clock. 

Sfnrtis^ 
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The Right Hon. John Sut.i-ivAN in Ibe - Chair;. 



Sir CHARLES WARRE MAIXT. B^rt/ysws again cailed in, -and 
examined by the Committee as follows : 

SirCJV.Malet, Were you understood rightly, in saying, that the native princes of In- 
Hart. dia, particularly the Mahrattas, do not hold commerce in estimation, and 
t — ^ give but little encouragement to it ? — 1 conceive m}sclt to be rightly un- 
derstood. 

Do you know of any of the princes of India being engaged in trade ?— 
I do not. 

Are you of opinion that the commercial pursuits of the Company tend 
to raise 'the character of the British nation in India ? — I do not conceive 
that the commercial dealings ot the Comuany have any particular tendency 
to incieascsihe rc.ipect of the native princes in India, 

State, whi ther, in your opinion, they have that tendency generally, or 
otherwise .•* — In a? far as it connects them more generally with the com- 
mercial classes in India, 1 piesume it may have a tendency to increase its 
influence over those classifications of society. 

Are yon of oj)inion that the Company’s government would be more 
respected by the naiive princes, if- tiiey were to relinquish their commer- 
cial, and confine themselves to their political character in India ? — -1 am 
rather inclined to ihrik, that in tVie event of any diminution ot the powers 
and privileges now. exercised bv the Kast-India Company, coupled with 
an irlHux ol a new clas« of Europeans from this country, l!ic general result 
upon the .nindi of the. Indian piinces might be detrimental to ihe.intcrests 
of the Company. • " 

Wnul 1 it, in your opinion, be detrimental to the real interests of the 
G 1 n ) i v.y or the nati m, wem the Cimpany to relinquish their commercial 
characier ia l.iJia, provided it cuu be stiown that their trade with that 

country 
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oountry has-been productive of a lieavy loss ?— I think in my former an- Sir 0, JV. 
Swer, the general result is that a diminution of. the ioHuence of the Com- Rart. 

pany, by the abolition of its trade, might be detrimental to its govern- ! — * 

meirtal character ; it remains for the Company, in its financial characteT», 
to determine, whether that diminution of character would be coinpensated 
by saving or avoiding the supposed incurred commercial loss. 

Have you observed any fonsiderable use made by the natives of India, 
of the nvetala of this country such as copper, iron, steel, See. ? — ^'Dhe 
nati\es of India certainly make great use of copper, iron and steel j they, 
have abundance of iron in their own country ; steel they likewise have, 
but in what proportion, or what quantity, 1 cannot pretend to say ; cop- 
per.is' in universal use amongst them, but whence it is procured, 1 api'not 
competent to specify. • ■ 

Have the goodne.ss to state, in what part of India they obtain their iron^ 
within themselves ? — There are very great iron works in the north of In-, 
dia, in tlie neighbourhood ol Gvvallior ; it is now fifteen years since I was 
in that part of the w'orld, and I do not exactly recollect the very spot 
where the inines arc, but they were in the course of my journey to the. 
north of India, and were visited, and have been in some measure de- 
scribed by a gentleman of my suite. 

Do not the natives of India use copper and brass vessels for holding wa- 
ter, milk and oil, and for other hou'-ehold purposes .? — They certainly use, 
copper and brass vessels for various domestic purposes. 

Do not the natives of India, who can afford to purchase those, prefer, 
them to earthen vessel-. ? — I believe that a certain proportion of vessels of 
one or the other of those .netalsis almost a necessary part ot their domestic, 
utensils, but I cannot s[)tak to rhe proportion between the us,e of them 
and earthen vessels : 1 beg incidentally to mention that, in their great en-' 
tertainments, the Hindoos do not use. ttber earthen or metal vessels ; thsir 
plates off of which they eat, are composed of leaves sewn together. 

Do you speak of India generally, or of any particular part of India ?— 

Those parts of India with winch 1 lu.v. had. an opportunity of being ac- 
quainted. 

Are you of opinion that the consumption generally by the natives of 
Indi.i of British manufaciurst, and uthcr articles importeii Iro n this coun- 
try* had increased between the period of yuur anival in India, and that 

of 
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of yoar departarc ? — My residence while in India was chiefly in fbreign 
t. ^ , situations, and during that residence, I certainly had no opportunities of 
observing any particular additional importation, or use of European arti- 
cles ; in as far as the European population at Ilombay increased, there 
dertainty must have been an additional call for European articles ; 1 like- 
wise believe that the Parsecs of Bombay have increased in their demand 
for. European articles. 

. Were English carriages in use amongst natures of Poonah when you 
left Inidia? — Certainly not ; nor were their roads at all calculated for tlic 
Qse of them. 

' Have you heard that they are now very muclv so, and that his highness 
the Pcishwah has several English equipages ? — I have not heard it, but I 
think it very likely, from the introduction of a subsidiary corps at Poonah, 
l1iat carriages may have been introduced, roads may have been mended, 
mad the Peishwah may have adopted the use of them in a certain degree. 

Were English chandeliers in use amongst the natives of Poonah when 
you were there ? — I think there was a fondness for the glass ware of this 
.country as an ornamental and useful article. 

You have. mentioned that, the Hindoos eat off leaves, is it within your 
knowledge that the Musselmcn do not so eat off leaves, nor the Portuguese 
W Parsees ? — They certainly do not. 

¥ ■ ' . 

Is it within your knowledge, that those classes of natives sit down regu- 
larly to tables the same as Europeans do ? — The Portuguese, I always un- 
derstood to be nearly similar in their manners to ourselves ; 1 am not ac- 
quainted with either the Parsees or the Mahometans having adopted in 
. any degree that part of our manners. 

• liHad not the Company formerly a considerable trade with Sind in the 
.articles of woollens and metals ? — They certainly had a considerable trade 
formerly, and a commercial residency existed in the country ot Sind. 

'■ Do you know how the Company eamc to lose that trade? -I do not 
(accurately know how the Company lost the trade, but I understood the 
withdrawal of the factory to have been from the unsettled state of the 
country. 

Have you beard of an unsuccessful attempt having been lately made 

by 
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the ‘Con^ai'>y to, rewew their intercoirse with Sind, and to establish a SirQJV^ Mat^ 
5 * 0 fnraerc;ial intercourse in that country ?— I do not personally knc.wn df ' 'Bart, 
such an attempt ; but I have heard that the re-establishment of the fap- c—— — 4 
■tory .actually took place, and was again shortly withdrawn, but for what 
reasons I do not know. 

Does not India produc^j^omarkably fine grapes, and in great abort* 
dance? — Grapes I bllifv'^^na^e been latterly introduced upon the island 
of J^mbay ; there wer^gra]^ grown at Poonah, but nut in great tjoan- 
tUiesi greater quantities, I understand, to have been grown at Aurung* 
abad ; I am not acquainted with the culture or growth of grapei in any 
other places. 

, itVe ypp of opinion, that the grape might be cultivated in Ihdja to any 
^Xfent,. and that wine might be produced therefrom by persons skilled'lh 
piaking it ?:^ — ^^Doubtless grapes might be produced to any extent. ' ' ‘ 

Are you of bpinib^, that cotton might also be produced lb any elc'tent'? 

—I presume that the soil and climate of India might be used to the cul- 
tivation oT cotton to any extent. ' ' 

Are you of opinion, that if the resort of Europeans was restricted to 
those parts of India where there are British settlements, any peculiar 
daUger wOuld' arise from that permission? — I conceive that no positive 
dahgbf would arise to the governments into which Europeans might' be 
introduced ; my expression of governments supposes itld be one ofi the 
principal settlements of the Company, where their municipal and military 
pdvver is in full vigour. ’ • ' ' o I 

Meaning the three presidencies? — Meaning the three presidericios<!;j'' 

Do you mean the three presidencies only,' when you • allude -t/a^' places 
where the municipal power is in full vigour ?— I arn not acquainted with 
'the extent of the jurisdiction of the subordinate seftlerficntsi ’fiakUhe 
'proper controlling of an indiscriminate influx of Europeans generally j 
1 confine my ansvfei? td the three presidencies. ' ' i-r,,- , ji 

Do the HindpOsj dil service with the army, carry the it prejudioes^CIvith 
regard to E^drodedns toilbhihg or ’passing/tieaf their food; to thdi»€x:tent 
Whidh you dienttdhdd’hn' ydut ^evid^hce of ycsferdayj?s— 41 believe'that 
thoSe tribes, which I particularised yesterday, zvould; or that, according 
^ . . 5 I to 
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Maieii to tlie observances of their casts, they might, even on service with the 
Bart. army. 

^ * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In reference to what has been sakl respecting the tlisposition of the 

princes or chieftains whom we have conquered, have you observed any 
particular signs of dislike to the British, ajOiong the mass of the Hindoo 
Of MahfOfhetan population of tlvose to whom we have at dif- 

ferent tiwes dictated the terms of peace or .^^^sTOstdiary treaties ? — 'Hap- 
pily for tWs country, and for that part oQt which is charged with the 
administration of India, I do not think that hitherto there have been any 
general marks ot antipathy to the English nation, or its government in 
India, at least none have come within my knowledge; wrtb respect to 
the influence ot coercive treaties, and the alliances of ascendency, they 
have, generally speaking, been formed since I left India, consequently I 
cannot be so well qualified to speak to the influence of those treaties as 
gentlemen who have had an opportunity of local observation. 

Inform the Committee what portion of Tippoo's dominions were as- 
signed to the British after the treaty of 1792 ? — I think that the con- 
quered part of the dominions of Tippoo were to be equally divided 
amongst the three allies, the British, the Peishwah, and the Nizarn. 

Can you say what ports there arc to the northward of Goa belonging 
to native powers, and to whom tliey respectively belong ? — Rairee and 
Vingorla belong to the Colapore Rajah, and to the Dessi Waire; Severn- 
droog, Gheriah and Ch' ule belong to the Peishwah; Tizzera or Dunda 
Rajapore belongs to the Sedy, formerly the admiral of the Mogul empire ; 
Colabba belongs to Angria ; Basseen and Gundavie belong to the Peish- 
wah ; the two last arc to the northward of Brunbay, those I have men- 
tioned just now are to the southward ; Darnaun belongs to the Portu- 
guese ; Jumbuzores to the Peishwah ; Cambay to a Mogul Prince; the 
whole coast from thence to the Persian Gulf belongs to the independent 
powers, and there arc very numerous ports, particularly on the coast of 
Guzerat, 

Do the treaties with any, and which of the princes, prevent Europeans 
penetrating into India ? — I know there was an article in the treaty with 
the Peishwah, precluding the entertainment of foreign Europeans; but 
during my time I do not recollect any article precluding the admission 
either of British or foreigners. 

I-fow far docs the country of the Colapore Rajah “bstend from the sea 

coast. 
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coast, and do you know whose territory it bounds to the East ?— It is on S'irC lV.Makti 
one side bounded by the Ponuguese to the southward ; to the eastward Bart, 
and northward it is bounded by the Peishwah’s territories ; the west is 
bounded by the sea j 1 am not exactly acquainted wUli its extent from 
the sea coast. 

Might not Europeans, landing at the port of Rairec, have free access 
from thence to all parts ii||f interior of India, wlicthcr belonging to 
the Company or to native powers ? — Undoubtedly, 1 know of no obstacle 
either physical or political. 

Might not they also have access through the ports of Gheriah, Raja- 
pore, Colabbn, and the other ports you iiave mentioned? — I know of no 
s})ccific prevention. 

Do you know whether the Sedy of Rajapore and Angria, are com- 
pletely subject to the Pcishwah, or how far they are independent states ? 

— I he Sedy of Rajapqre is in a very peculiar predicament ; the rightful 
heir has been provided for by the Peishwah witlr a jaghire in Guzerat, 
upon conditi n ot surrendering to the Pcishwah his claim to inheritance, 
of which the Pcishwah was to take advantage as opportunity and power 
permitted; I have not heard that the Pcishwah has taken advantage of 
tluit commutation, to get possession of Rajapore; Angria was, 1 believe, 
a feudatory of the Maihalta Raj, that is, of the kingly power before the 
vicarial power of the Poishwah took place; as a feudatory of the Raj, 
he is in a certain degree independent of the Pcishwah, but certainly not 
independent of the influence of the Peishwah. 

Do you think that any stipulations with the Peishwah could be effec- 
tual to prevent Europeans penetrating through all or any of those ports 
into the interior r — Certainly no agreement with the Peishwah can be 
imperiously preventive. 

Do you know what distance it is from Angria’s port of Colabba to 
Bmnbay ? — I believe Bombay is in the latitude of 19'’, and probably 
Colabba may be from 15 to 20 miles to the southward of it ; 1 speak 
under correction. 

Have you ever been in the country, of Cutch, or do you know the 
exact situation of that , coumry ?~-I never have been in the country of 
Cutch, but its geographical situation l am generally acquainted with. 

Are the countries tq the north-eastward of Cutch subject to the Mah- 

3 I 2 ’ rattas. 
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W.Matet, raUa», oTarethcy independent chieftains ?"«-To ahe north-east of Cutch 
Bart. there are several independent rajahs, over wbdin the Mahratta Influonce 
is only in a degree in which their Moluckghcery armies can entoicc a 
certain collection from them. 

' ' Would Europeans meet with any difficulty in penetrating into the 
interior of India through those countries i-nl presume they would meet 
with no other difficulty than might arise own misco iduct ; 

'theri i^'a persuasion amongst the people of^halpOuntry, that most Euro- 
• ' ' ' peans are artillerists, acquainted with the Use of cannon ; and under that 
'pertuasion, probably, they would be glad to receive stragglers, 

• '"> > 'Do you know whether there is in general good anchorage on the coast 
from Goa to the Indus, during the fair season, and could not boats easily 
• land at every port you have mentioned, during that season?— believe, 
that during the whole of the fair, season, that is, from the beginning of 
November to the middle of May, there is a very sate communtea- 
; tion between the coast and shipping ; and ilrat ^ere.is very good an* 
;charage along the whole ot that coast, I speak under correction, geo- 
graphically. 

H Do you think there would be any, and what danger, in ships from this 
country, navigated by Europeans, freely visiting and trading with the 
ports of the native princes in India, Persia, Arabia, and. on the Eastern 
coast of Africa? —There are piratical vessels on the coast of Malabar, on 
the coast of Guzerat, and in tlte Gulf of Persia, thaH^'would sul^ject 
. ; vessels, , not well armed, to the danger of captino, to which may he 

auperadde^' the coninjon dangers to commercial adventurers, of bad go- 
.veniments, and bai paymasters under those governments j of the Eastern 
. coast of Africa or Abyssinia,! have not much information. 

DO'T’O'i think there would be any danger of getting into djsputes with 
; the native officers of the ports ?— I think that people, entirelj ignorant of 
ffie, peculiarities and great varieties of the character of the people, included 
ioithe' extensive line described by the question, would certainly be sub- 
jected to great dangers of quarrels with the natives, . 

Do. you know what commercial commnnicatioos those ports have with 
, . Europeans ?— Of the ports described on the coast , of Malabar, ! know 
. but two, 1 think Jn^iboseere and Cambay, tljiat are piuch frequented by 
Europeans ; of those on the coast of Guzerat. .G a p. M'iiarad B]iowna ^^3 but 

' all 
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all of have a very frequent and intimate intercourse jyith our pre-; 
aidcncy of Bombay, by means of their own vessels. 

Is not Bombay the emporium of trade, or the commercial depot for all 
the countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, as far as the Cape 
of Comorin, including the Gulphs of Arabia and. Persia r-^rllndoubtedly, 
it is the great emporium, I 

Is not the produce of those countries chiefly brought to Bombay m 
small vessels, belonging to and navigated by natives ? — I belicve, except- 
ing rhe trade of the Red Sea from Mocha and Judda, and excepting some 
large square-rigged ships and vessels from Muscat, the whole commercial 
intercoutbc is carried orr in their own latteen sail or single masted vessels. 




Do not those ve«sels carry back the goods required by those, countries, 
the produce or manufactures of Europe, China, and other parts of India? — 
1 believe tliey do; the Company’s naval establishment at Bombay’ is em- 
ploved in convi^'ing and escorting those vessels to various' ports, to guard 
against the pi rat ka> states, i have previously had occasion to mention. 


Do you think this mode of carrying on the country trade, as cheap or 
better than in English ships, manne l by Europeans ? — I conceive that it 
must be infinitely cheaper, and in as far as it is cheaper, must be preferable, 
and better for the natives. 


Are of opinion, that, considering the delicate texture and tenure 
of the British empire in 'ndia, which is acknowledged not to depend upon 
its numerical, bur on its moral force, that isopinion, repeated indiscretions 
of Briti li subjects or Europeans might shake the tranqtiiliity, and not 
remotely the security, of the British empire in India ?— I certainly think, 
that the indiscretions of our countrymen in I ndia, coupled with the report 
of various proceedings in this country, 'of meetings, tending 16 diminish 
their commerce, to encroach upon their religion, and generally evincing a 
disposition subversive of tlieir present state of sociefy, may have a ten- 
dency to shake and undermine the amicable sentiments' of the nMives of 
that country. ' , ’ 

Is or is not the population of India at present generally' subbilssive, and 
apparently contented under thfe^British government ? — In my ansWer to a 
previous question,- 1 have had occasion to say# that my knowledge of the 
^influence of tlte^lrandes that have been formed with the native powers 

since 
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sitice I left India, is imperfect; previously to my leaving India, as far as 
my situations enabled me to jodge, there was a degree of confidence in the 
native powders towards the Company’s governnicnt, that was highly cre- 
ditable to that government, and to our country in general. 

Do you imagine that the Mahomedans, out of whose hands the power 
ha*- been laktn^.by the British nation, whuh power they formerly used for 
the [oirposc or pillaging and oppressing the H>r^|j^s, are equal y con- 
tented, though apparently submissise wth the UindQb prrt of the popu- 
lation ?— I thi k tlun the mass o{ the M ih"n\etan population being so 
widely diffused and scattered, carr hardly be supposed to form one general 
opinion or sensation ; hut I think that the chieftains and principal mem- 
bers of the Mahometan pan of the society, must certainly feel their 
present humdiating situation exuemely iiksome. 

As lohg as the Hindoo population is consented with the British govern- 
ment, do you imagine that any discontents, or practice from those dis- 
contented Mahomcraps, could shake the British empi|jf ?— India is a 
country of vicissitude and revolution; I think it not at all improbable that 
some great genius, some extraordinary spirit, might arise, that could com- 
bine tpe fitescnt floating spirit of discontent in the Mahometans into one 
mass ; in wh'k.h case I think, notwithstanding the general amicable dis- 
position of the Hindoos, that spirit might be dangerous and difficult to 
gubdue. 

Afe ydu of' opinion, thit if any subject of discontent or apj^ehension 
was fmatshed by any measures taken in this country in regard to India, 
that would greatly increase the danger, and make the subversion of the 
British, power Very instantaneous and very easy ? — Admitting the hostile 
spirit to be produced by any indiscretions or violations of the manners on 
the pari oV pur countrymen, I presume that only power and opportunity 
wolilb' be "wkhting to effect the suggestions of any indisposition which 
might have been created. 

Do you 'think ttut, practically, merely the power in the government of 
India 6f removing individuals who go to India under a parliamentary ' 
ena'ctnieht, would be sufficient, w'ithout a positive direction in the act of 
parliament, in case British subjects are altpwed to go to India, that any 
transgression or evasion of an order from government by any British sub- 
ject or JEuropean, should i^. facto be followed by being sertt out oLthe 
counif^^in, order to^void thc splyecting the supreme Hp^nOieot to the^ 
’ ‘ odium 
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ed'rum o# « it is meant to ask with re.spcct to the exertion of such a SirC.ff^. Mukt, 
power, parliament certainly could give the power of doing it ; with respect Bart. 

to the consequences, and the bearings of the exercise of such a power, how ' y ' 

far it might trench upon the individu.al liberty or Welfare of the subject, 
must depend upon the circumstances of the case at the time : and how far, 
in as far as it might bear upon rhe liberty and welfare of the sobjeef, it 
would certainly becomie a question as to the advisabicncss or expediency 
of the exercise of the power. 

Do not you conceive the supreme government of India to be always 
responsible to parliament for the proper use of its power ? — Undoubtedly. 

'4 

Are you of opinion, from your knowledge of the native habits and cli- 
mate of Hindustan, that any chance of an increase of supply to those na- 
tives, of British articles, can be compared with the possible dangers arising 
from an increased intercourse with Europeans not in the Company’s 
service, notwith||andir.g any regulations that may be made in regard to 
them ? — 1 humbly presume that the increase of the disposal of European 
articles is. a very dubious result of an indiscriminate influx of Europeans, 
consequently, that while the advantages must be dubious, the probable 
inconvenience of the influx is to be put in the balance against it. 

In the answers you gave yesterday to the questions respecting the pro- 
bable consequences of a greater influx of Europeans into I.ndia, did you 
not refer chiefly to that part of India which lies to the west of Cape 
Comorin ? — Though there is a great opening for the admission of Euro- 
peans from the independent governments on the coast of Malabar, yet in ; 
my idea, with respect to the inconveniencics of an indiscriminate influx of 
Europeans, in as far as that influx may operate in the production of disa- 
greements with the natives, I do not mean to confine myself merely to the 
coast of Malabar. 

Do not you conceive, that in part of the coast not immediately subject 
fo the Company, Europeans might, either by permission or connivance of 
minor native authorities, get admission into the interior Of the cQu.htry, 
notwithstanding the agreement of some of the principal native povvers to 
exclude them ?-^I think they certainly might. 

If it were freely permitted by the British government to .British st^^jccts 

resort to India, -vS^ould they not be likely to aVail tlr^llfsfelvcs of those 
modes of entrance into the interior irf a greater degree than they have 
bitherto done ? — In the proportion that the number would be increased, the 

probability 
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SirC probability of the increase of entrance into the interior would be super- 

added. 

y I.. J 

If British subjects were permitted to trade to those countries on the 
coast of India, not subject to the Company, might there not, besides the 
danger of their embroiling themselves with the natives, be a danger of 
their getting into disputes with the native governments, in consequence 
of their attempting to establish factories and a local influence there ?— • 
Without perceiving any danger of their attempting to establish factories, I 
thiiak there would be a danger in their endeavouring to establish that 
common intercourse which must be necessary to their commercial objects. 

D<iC 3 not the present state of the commercial intercourse between the 
British settlements in India and the north west coast of India, the Gulphs 
of Persia and Arabia, and the east coast of Africa, afford ample means 
for the vend of all European commodities which those countries can take 
off, and for procuring a sufliciency of all the prodilctions of those 
countries in demand in Europe ? — I have always understood that 
it does. 



Is not the clothing in English woollens of the peons, and other retainers 
of Europeans, entirely from the will and at the expence of their European 
jnaiters ? — Undoubtedly. 


From the coast of Guzerat, supposing an unrestricted intercourse of 
Europeans to that coast, would it be easy or not for them to get up to 
Indore, the country of Holkar, the country of Mecr Khan, and to the 
independent Rajpoot states ?--I can see neither obstacle nor difficulty. 


Would it be an object to the independent states, not under the control 
of the British government, to conciliate Europeans, and get them to come 
into ilseir country ? — In a previous answer, 1 had occasion to say, that 
Europeans have generally the reputation of being artillerists, or useful in 
some military mode or another; and in that c.tpicity, I think it is very 
like y that they might be received or entertained. 


In reference to the questions which have been pot to clay, respecting 
he facility of entrance into the interior of India through Guzerat, is 
ot the more cultivated and civilized part of Guzerat subject to the 
'eishwah, GuHlrWar, and to the British government^?, 'routing the time 
f my residence i.n India the vithole of Guz<rat, e:!cdusivc of burat, 
^ was 
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was in the possession oF the Pcishwah, the Giitcowar. Broach of Scin- Sir 
diah'; the north western part wis possessed by dirFercnt i^ajaHs'in a cerfain ’ ■' Bait, 

degree, independent of either Pcishwah or Gutcirarar, subject only to the 
visitation of their tributary collecting armies. 

Have we not late treaties with those princes, by which they are' 
prevented entertaining Europeans in their service, without the permission 
of the British government ?’ — I'he treaties that existed during my time ‘ 
did not preclude the aihnission,- though they did the entertainment of ■ 
foieign Europeans in the Peishwah’s service. 

Is not the remainder of Guzerat, or that portion of thtf country - 
which extends to.the borders of Cutch and Joudpore, commonly called' 

KattywaV*, ihd the people Katties ? — 'I he country extending to rne north ; 
of ^ttie tdwii-df' Limbrey, in the province of Guzerat, and probably some 
part to'the southwa d of it, is called Katrywar, and is inhabited by a 
p edatbry tribe, dcnpminatcd Katties, but they do not extend to the sea 
coast. ' 

Do not those people’ occupy the principal part of- the interior of the* 
country you have just described ?-—They do. 

Are they not in a state little better than that of savages ?— Thbugiriir a • 
predatory state, they are far removed from a savage state ; their dress, ' 
manners and food, assimilate them nearly to the Rajpoots, and, except - 
in the practice of exercising depredatiorr, they are in their manner civil- 
and courteous. 

^ I 

Have you ever seen or hc^ard of official reports upon th^publlc records ' 
of India, stating those people to be scarcely under the controul of any 
thing like civil government ; to be in a state where their princes or ch'iels 
have very little influence over their private conduct, and where not only ' 
robbery, but murder, is constantly Committed 'with impunity ?-—'riicy .• 
certainly are a very singular tribe of men j they live in little b'ndependeht ’ 
assoc ations or villages, and except in that circumstance of living ih’ ,’ 
villages, and being stationary, nearly resemble the Arabs of the Desetti' 

] have not heard of the frequency of the commission of murder, though 
they are certainly in the practice of predatory excursions from the Seats 6t ; 
iheir own habitation. " ' ’ 

Do you know, frbm your own personal observation C)f those people, 
or from any such official reports as befofi adverted to, that they have 

3 K . amongst . 
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HirCffP.'Makt, amongst them a cast of people, called Bhauts, whose persons are held 
Bart» sacred by the natives, and whn as such, commonly accompany travellers, 
L.,,* for their security, and who from the •itate ot society in that country, are, 

in fact, the only security travellers have a^f.-tinst robbery and murder? — 
There are two tribes i i Guzerat that have that kind of sacred character, 
the Bhaut and the Gharrau ; they arc in the habit of standing as security 
between the governments and the zA inindais for the payment of revenue, 
as also of giving protection to caravans by the supposed sin and danger 
that would accrue to the violator, or to the plunderer of those caravans, 
in the spilling of their blood. 

Have you heard of the European officers of the British government, 
who have lately travelled through that country, under commissions from 
government, owing their personal safety entirely, notwithstanding their 
public commission, to those Bhauts and Charraus, and being still, on 
various occasions, notwithstanding this security, in great danger of their 
own lives ? — 1 have not heard of European officers being in such predi- 
caments, but I have heard that the present Sir Henry Montgomery was 
in danger, in the course of a service o i which he was employed in that 
country for the purchase of horses ; that was before the existence of our 
power in that country. 

Have you ever seen any letters from the chiefs of those tribes, or have 
you ever heard that any such are on lecord, in whi di they openly avow 
themselves to be robbers by birth and profession ? — ! have never seen such 
letters ; tlieir practice of depredation is avowed ; th#y are a tribe of armed 
horsemen. 

In such a state of society as Katfywar presents, including the whole of 
the tribes, extending to the Uajpoot distric: of Joudpore and the Mahratta 
frontier, do you think it probable that Europeans would attempt to pene- 
trate into India this way, or do you think that they cou'd do it success- 
fully, if attempted? — I do not think that there would be any danger 
whatever from that class of people lo individual Europeans, throwing 
themselves upon their hospitality, conse jucntly there would be none in 
their making a transit through tht ir country ; I mean individual Euro- 
peans not charged with great properly, though 1 am at the same time 
vydl convinced, in my own mind, .that by proper management, and a 
proper application to those people, they might be conciliated to a certain 
degree of accordance with our wishes. 

Do you mean in preventing Europeans going through their country ?‘— 

1 mean 
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i mean that they might he made perfectly amicable to the British go ern- SirC.fP'. Maht, 
ment, generally speaking. Bart. 

} 

What would the probable consequence in your opinion be, of such 
Europeans ariempting to traverse the country, without the permission of 
the chiefs of those tribes, or if receiving rha? permission, committing 
offences againsr the people or the chiefs in their journey ? — I think Uicy 
might be cut off. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

ALEXANDER FALCON AR, Esq. was called in, and examined as 

follows: 

il/r*. Gran/ ) — In what capacities did you serve the East-India Com- Falconar^ 

pany ?— I have served the East India Company in all the different depart- Esq. 
ments of the government. s— y > 

How long did you reside in India ? — For about twenty-three years. 

Beginning in what year ?— -In 1/86 or 178/. 

Under what presidency did you reside ?— At the presidency of Madras. 

Sutc in what departments you served during the time you have men- 
tioned ? — I served in the military department, as an office: of infantry, 
of artillery, and of cavalry; in the civil department, as a revenue, judi- 
cial, commercial, political and diplomatic servant. 

Did you at any time fill the situation of chief secretary to the Madras 
government ? — I was appointed by the govern.ment of Madras, during the 
period of the late military commotions there, to execute the functions of 
chief secretary to the government, and continued in that situation, till the 
termination of those dissensions. 

Did you hold any other office at the same time ?— At that time, I was 
senior member, and officiating president of the Board of Revenue; to which 
station 1 h.id attained through the several gradations of junior, second, and 
senior member, in a course of ten years service at that Board. 

At what period did you quit the military for the civil service of the. 

Company ? — About the year 17 90, i think. 


3 K 3 
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Alex. Fakonar^ State whether the chief secretary to the government is not the channel 
Esq. of official communication between the government and all the subordinate 
J functionaries ?-~The immediate channel. 

Did you at any time fill the office of translator to the government ? — I 
filled the office of Persian translator to the government for the period from 
1794 till about the end of 1810; I also filled the office, at one time, of 
Gentoo translator. 

With which of the Indian languages arc you acquainted?- 1 

am, in some degree, conversant with the Arabic, Persian, and HindCls- 
tannee, the Sanscrit, andTclinga or Gentoo languages. 

From the acquaintance which you have acquired with the characters, 
manners, institutions, and prejudices of the natives of India, do you ap- 
prehend that the unlimited admission of British subjects to an intercourse 
with the native people, would be favourable either to the security of tlie 
natives, or to the stability of the British government, under which they 
live ?— If an unrestrained resort of European adventurers to India were 
permitted, and an unlimited license of intercourse with the inhabitants of 
India granted, I apprehend the measure, besides being pregnant with 
delusive and seductive schemes of advantage to the adventurers themselves, 
would also be productive of consequences detrimental to the interests of- 
4he British empire in India, to those of the East-India Company, and to 
,tiic traaquillity and happiness of the Indian population. 

In what manner do you conceive that the, abuses, of which you have 
spoken, would arise, under the circumstances supposed? — They would, 
arise from the extreme dissimilarity in the national character of the people 
of the respective countties, their different customs, manners, religions, sen- 
' timents, laws, and languages. 

Have you observed in Europeans, either from their ignorance of the 
native usages and prejudices, or from an opinion of their own personal 
and national superiority, -a disposition to insult or domineer over the na- 
tives ?— A disposition of that nature has been generally observed : in the 
courseof my experience, I have officially known many references to the 
government, in consequence of the dissensions occasioned by the impru- 
'dent, injudicious interference of Europeans with the native population. 

Supposing that the restrictions at present enforced on the admission of 
Europeans into the interior of India, without being abolished, were naa- 
^ tcrially 
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teHally relaxed, is it your judgment that such a change of system would Alex. Fohofittr, 
involire a proportionate hazard of the evil consequences described in your Esq. 
former answer ? — In whatsoever degree they were relaxed, it would in- '' — — -s^ — 
yolre the hazards to which I have just now alluded. 

You are doubtless aware that British subjects for offences committed 
against the natives are amenable only to the supreme court of judicature, 
and triable only by a jury composed of British subjects, do you conceive 
that it would be practicable or expedient to invest the Zillah courts, with 
a criminal cognizance over British subjects in general ? — British subjects 
are liable only to the supreme court of judicature at the presidency for 
criminal cases; but they are liable to the jurisdiction of the Zillah courts 
in civil cases, when the property litigated is less than 500 rupees ; but I 
conceive it would be both impracticable and inexpedient to subject them 
to the trial by a native jury in the .Zillah or provincial courts. 

Arc not British subjects amenable to the Zillah courts to the extent 
mentioned by you, only by their own previous consent, and as a condi- 
tion of their being allowed an ingress into the interior of the country? — 

Jr is in that case they are so liable. 

Would it in your opinion be practicable to institute a trial by jury in 
the Zillah or provincial courts, this condition being supposed, tliat such 
jury should consisr exclusively of British subjects ? — It would be imprac- 
ticable in the Zillah courts, there being few or no British subjects resident 
in the situations where those courts arc established. 

Could British subjects in general be made criminally amenable to the 
courts in question as now constituted,' without offence to the national feel- 
ings and pryudiccs of Englishmen -In my opinion they could not. 

Would the frequent exercise of coercion <Wcr British subjects on the 
part of native officials, or corps of sepoys, tend to lower the estima- 
fion in which the natives hold the British character? — Ir would have a 
tendency to depreciate die estimation in which they hold the Britisii clia- 
ractcr. 

Supposing that an open trade were established between this country and 
India, but that Biif'sh Traders were interdicted from toucliing at any 
.point of the coasts of India, except at the presidencies or at garrison 
towns, or in situations wlierc the British government has established some 
sort of port police, do you conceive that such interdiction would prove 

effectual 
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Jkr, Faicottar, effectual to prevent vpjels from touching on other parts of the coast?— 
E q. There are various creeks and places along each coast of the peninsula, be- 

' V — sides the ports and places at which government have custom and police 

establishments, at which vessels navigated by Euro|)ean traders might suc- 
cessfully touch for the purposes of illicit trade, and elude the appointed 
custom and police establishments; I mean on the Malabar and Cororaa*.* 
del coasts. 

Supposing that vessels were to touch on the coast in the manner describ- 
ed, and that British mariners were to land, would you apprehend, from 
such circumstances, any of the abuses which you have before described 
as likely to result from an enlarged intercourse between British subjects 
and the native people ? — f apprehend that British mariners might success- 
fully run from those t:ading vessels, and penetrate into the interior of the 
country, producing various miachiefs, or that those trading vessels might 
smuggle goods, by means of touching at those creeks and mouths of rivers 
to which I have alluded. 

In your apprehension, would the facility of smuggling goods in th& 
manner which you have described, operate as a temptation to private 
trading vessels from this country to touch on prohibited parts of the 
const ? — There would be a degree of temptation, but it would be exposed 
to a great lisk of detection by means of the police and custom establish- 
ments; in the vicinity of those places there arc customs, and police estab- 
lishments near to those places. 

Can you state generally, how many situations convenient for disembark- 
ing or landing goods there are on the coast of the peninsula, at which the 
British government has established any kind of custom house or police ? — 
On the Coromandel coast, at Madras, Masulipatam, Vizagapatam,Ganjam, 
I believe latterly at Cuttack as far as to Calcutta ; on the Malabar coasr, 
at Mangalore, Cochin, Bombay, and Tcllichcrry. 

Are not those establishments very few and dispersed, considered with- 
reference to the vast line of the coast of the peninsula ?— They are. 

Can you form any judgment, whether those establishments would be 
greatly multiplied without considerable expense — It would tend to aug- 
ment the expense in a very considerable degree to multiply the establish- 
ments in the proportion that would be necessary for the vigilant superin- 
tendence of the trade of adventurers, if the ports were thrown open. 


l3 
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Is there any circumstance, in your experience, which leads you to be- Alex. lahotiar^ 
lievc that seamen might be apt to desert from the trading vessels, in the Esq. 
manner described in a former answer ? — It is not unusual for the mariners * v 

ofthe\esscls of the Company to run from those vessels, induced by the 
temptation afforded them of entering the service of the coasting-trade of 
the country; on enteting that service, a common seaman is immediately 
advanced to the situation of a sca»cunny or steersman, and so on, to mate 
and captain. I apprehend that the vessels of European adventurers being 
exposed in the same degree to the same danger, might be materially dis- 
tressed by the loss of some of the comparatively few mariners navigating 
such vessels, and might be compelled to employ Lascars in their return W 
Europe, thereby endangering their navigation. 

In your judgment, would the employment of Lascar crews in the 
trade with India be, on the whole, commercially advantageous to the 
Eritish traders ? — lly no means; it would require, 1 imagine, a crew 
consisting of double the number of Lascars to navigate a vessel compared 
to the usual number of Europeans employed on board such vessel, the 
increase of expence must consequently render it less advantageous to em- 
ploy crews of that description, independently of the less effeijnt man- 
ner in which the navigation of such vessels can be conducted by those 
Lascars. 

From your experience arc you able to state, whether the natives of 
India furnish a considerable demand for the commodities of Europe ? — 

The demand for the commodities of Europe is very small amongst'thc 
liatives of India. 

Have you found that demand materially to increase of late years ?■— 

I am not aware that it has increased; 1 apprehend it has rather dimi- 
nished of late years. 

Do you apprehend the demand for European commodities to have in- 
creased among the natives of rank or distinction ? — 1 am not aware that 
it has increased amongst any class of the native population ; and I am of 
opinion, that it is unlikely ever to increase beyond the degree in which 
■we have found it by experience. 

Jn your judgment, has the experiment of promoting 'the consumption 
of European commodities amongst the natives of India been adequately 
tried under the present system ? — I imagine that the experience of the 
East India Company for a period of about two centuries, and the expe- 
rience 
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Ahx. Falconar, ri?ncc of other nations trading to V^i.i, has affjrded ample proof of the 
Esq. improbability of increasing the demand beyond its p cseut stand lid. 

I > 

You have stated that the native demand for European corarnodjrii"s has 
recently rather declined than otherwise, can you tare the c<au> s of such 
declension?' — The Indian population, from their dispusirions. habits, and 
manners, are disinclined to the use of European commodities ; they are 
also 80 expensive, that the natives in general have not the means ot pur- 
chasing them ; the markets in India have for some time past been over- 
stocked with those commodities ; the efforts of government have, on 
various occasions, within my own experience, been ineffectual to procure 
vend for those commodities; I have known applications, on the part of 
government, to the native courts and princes of the country, offering 
clothing for their military establishments on very reasonable terms, at 
prime cost, I believe ; and I have known those proposals to be unsuccess- 
ful ; thyrearc periodical sales of those commodities, on very low tc-ms ; 
those sales arc ineffectual to produce a disposal of many of iho e articles ; 
the tastes and dispositions of the people of India are, at the present mo- 
ment, the same as we knoyv them to be described by the historians who 
accompanied the expedition, of Alexander the Great, upwards of two 
thousand ycars^'^o, they are the same at the present moment, as described 
by the native annalists of “India, for a period long anterior even to that 
date, and it appears to me unlikely that they can by any expedient be 
changed; the market being overstocked, the demand of the natives has 
necessarily decreased. 

Do you mean that the native demand for imports from this country has' 
declined in consequence of the Indian uiarkets being already overstocked 
with European commodities ? — I mean that the demand for European ar- 
ticles in India, has declined ; I am not aware of any demand by natives for 
articles from this country ; I have heard of occasional applications, on the 
part of tlie native merchants, to the captains of Indiamen, for some parti- 
cular articles, but there is no general direct demand on the part of the 
natives of India, for articles from this country. 

Is the demand which the natives of Indiafurnish for European commo- 
dities, found to increase in proportion to their means of purchasing those 
commodities? — i-lt does not. 

You have stated that many of the natives have not, in fact, the means of 
purchasing European commodities,' is not that remark, applicable to the 
great majority of them ? — It is ; the more opulent of them have the mcan'j, 
,and if they had the means without end, they would apply those means ro 

other 
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Other purposes, than the purcliase of European commoditie* : in the Pulre^ar 

purchase of horses, of bullocks for their ploughs, and for the nafivc c;:is; * 

in the purchase of articles of eastern jewclleiy ; in increasing tlic nii iibei ^ 

of their ladies ; in the celebration of their marriage ceremonies, and ulhhe 
anniversary ceremonies of the obsequies of their ancestors, and sueli pur- 
poses ; seldom in the purchase of articles of European luxury. 


In the settlement of Madras, are the superior natives found to imbibe 4 
taste for European fashions ? — Only the dubashes, or principal native ser- 
vants of European gentlemen. 


Do the dubashes adopt European fashions from a wish to please their 
employers or masters ? — Entirely from that impulse. 

Can you state whether the average price of agricultural and manufac- 
turing labour in Coromandel, is not incomparably less than the average 
price of labour in this country ? — It is greatly less. 

Can you state the average price there ? — It varies in agriculture, from 
the extremes of six to twelve shillings a month ; amongst the different 
classes of artisans, in various proportions, from twelve to twenty shillings 
per month on an average, as I believe. 

You have stated the price of labour to be greatly less in India than in 
this country, do you mean to imply, that the comforts enjoyed by the 
labouring classes are likewise in the same proportion ?— By no means ; 
their comforts are, perhaps, superior to the comforts of the labouring 
classes in this country; they are proportionate to their wishes and their 
wants. 

From the cheapness of labour in India, would you infer that the labour- 
ing classes are in a state of wretchedness ? — Certainly not. 

Isjt your judgment, that the cheapness of Indian labour is only pro- 
portionate to the cheapness of the means of subsistence in that country, 
and to the voluntary simplicity of the native habits ? — Precisely so. 

In your judgment, is the simplicity of the modes of life prevalent 
amongst the natives of India occasioned by circumstances in the nature 
of the climate ? — It is occasioned by physical and peculiar circumstances 
i^ii the climate, and the temperapicnt of the people. , 


£)• 
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Alex. Falconar, 
Esq. 


Do you npprehend that the countries of Europe can ever, under any 
circumstances, be on a great scale manufacturing countries, for the bulk 
of the native Indian population ? — I imagine not. 


To what causes would you ascribe it, that the commodities of India 
can advantageously enter the markets of Europe, and this against rival 
commodities brought from a much less distance ? —To the extreme cheap- 
ness of labour in the manufacture of Indian commodities. 


Would not therefore a general advance in the price of Indian labour 
proportionably advance the cost of Indian commodities in the European 
markets ?— Of course it would. 


On the supposition that an open trade were established between this 
country and India, do you conceive that such trade would labour under 
any other difficulties in the interior of tlie country, than those resulting 
from the limited native demand for European commodities ? — : apprehend 
that it might be occasionally subjected to the per Is of parsing through the 
countries of polygars, zemindars, and independent chiefs, who, besides 
plundering those articles, would also levylinauthorized rahdarry duties on 
the transit of those commodities through those tracts of co intrv ; even 
the articles of the trade of the East-India Company are sometimes not ex- 
empted from such depredations, and from the unauthorized exaction of 
those duties. 


Do you refer to polygars or zemindars, independent of the British go- 
vernment or tributary ? — Genera'ly, to those independent of the Compa- 
ny ; but there are instances of even the subjects of the Company levying 
such duties. 


How far, in your opinion, would it be easy for the BritisJi government, 
by the interposition of its own authority, to check the u lanthcrizcd ex- 
actions mentioned in your last answer ? — It is perfectly competent to t!ie 
govertiment of the Company, to discourage and to prevent, within their 
Own territories, the unauthorized exaction of those duties ; but it i> diffi- 
cult, ahd sometimes impracticable, to prevent the independent tributaries 
on the borders of the Company’s territories, from the levying of duties, 
and from the plunder of articles passing through those countries. 

From your experience in the revenue department, under the presidency 
of Madras, can you statc,^ whc.her it is the practice of the Madras govern- 
ment to collect the territorial revenues in kind ? — It is not. 

( Examined 
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(Examined by the Committee.) 

Is not Anjengo included on the Malabar coast, where the Company have 
customs and at resident ? — I believe they have also established a custom- 
house at Anjengo. 


Alex, Falcoftar, 
Esq. 

* ' 


Have they not also at Callicut and Mah6 ? — I believe they have. 


Arc there, besides those places which you have enumerated, any others 
that you can mention, either on the eastern or western coast of the Penin- 
sula, calculated for shipping of considerable burthen ? — Not for shipping 
of burthen. 


Of the burthen of from three to four hundred tons ? — No, not for ship- 
ping of so large a description ; my meaning was, that shipping of any 
description might lie off the mouths of the rivers to which I have alluded, 
might run in boats to the shores of those rivers, and smuggle out various 
articles of produce of the country, without being liable immediately to the 
detection of the police and custom-house establishments. 

Can you state, under the present system of collecting the revenue at 
Madras, what portion of the produce is left to the cultivators of the soil ? 
—-The government derive according to the different settlements, which 
settlements have been formed upon the results of the averages of the pro- 
duce of many years, a proportion varying from one half to one third of 
the produce. 

Has what is called the permanent system been extended to Madras, 
within your knowledge ? — To parts of the territories subject to Madras. 

Does it embrace a considerable part of the Madras territory ?— It does 
embrace a considerable part of that territory. 

Supposing political intrigue, or military services, to be the object of 
an adventurer, could not he get access to the interior, by means of land- 
ing at such creek) and other places as you have described, where there is 
no existing police under the authority of the East- India Company ? — He 
could doubtless avail himself of those unprotected situations to penetrate 
into the interior of the country ; nay, it is very possible for adventure.''s, 
with views of the kind alluded to, to penetrate into the interior of the 
country, even through the portion of the country where there arc police 
establishments. 
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<^4-4 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ON THE 

Is the Committee to understand, that where you speak of the demand 
for European commodities having declined among the natives of India, 
there is at this day a less demand for European commodities than formerly 
existed ? — I understood the demand for European commodities in India 
to be confined almost to the European inhabitants in India, the Portu- 
guese inhabitants, born there, and the descendants of other Europeans 
born there; and that the demand, on the part of the natives is ex'reme- 
]y limited ; the usual supply of the Indian market, for the purposes of the 
European inhabitants, affording ample means for furnishing the little 
which the natives at any time require. 

Atre you of opinion, that the total consumption of European commodi- 
ties has latterly diminished among the natives of India ? — It has diminish- 
ed in the manner in which I have formerly stated, owing to the market 
being overstocked with those commodities. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


THOMAS COCKBURN, Esq. was called in, and examined as follows j 

Mr. Jackson.'] How long were you in the service of the East-India Conv 
pany ? — From 1779 to the close of 1802. 

Under which settlement ? — The presidency of Madras^ 

You were in the civil service ? — I was. 

Were you afterwards engaged as commissary to the army during the 
Mysore war ? — ^Yes ; I was commissary to the army during a part of 
the Mysore war; I was commissary to the aimy from 1786 until 1793, 

Were you a member of the Board of Revenue ? — -I was, from 1793 till 
the period of my departure from India. 

Did those different situations afford to you an ample opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the general character of the natives ? — They gave 
me an opportunity, but not so extensively as those who have made the 
languages of the country their study. At tlic period of my arrival in In- 
dia k was not the system of the Company’s government at Madras to en- 
courage tlw study of the country languages; and the situations in which 
I was thrown immediately after my arrival, prevented me from giving 
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that attention to them, which vvoold have enabled me to have had the 
advantage to be derived from the possession of them. 

Was your acquaintance with the natives sufficient for you to hate A 
competent idea of their general manners and prejudices ? — I think, it was. 

Had you, in your official character, much occasion to correspond with 
native collectors and other officers ? — Not with native officers directly ; 
but through the collectors, and I had very constant communications witht 
all classes of natives personally. 

From this degree of personal communication described by you, could, 
you ascertain that their manners and opinions were of a fixed and uni^ 
changeable nature ? — Judging from all I had read, in respect of the reli- 
gion, manners, and usages of the Hindu s, and comparing what I had 
read with what I saw when in India, I should think their manners and 
usages as unchangeable as it is possible to suppose the manners and 
usages of any people can be ; I think they considered their prejudices and 
habits almost interwoven with their existence. 

Fid their religious prejudices seem to be of a deep and rooted nature ? — 
I have stated, that they considered their religious prejudices as interwovera; 
with their existence; 

Have their civil habits-and customs been equally interwoven with their 
existence, according to your opinion ? — 1 believe their civil and religious- 
habits are inseparable. 

Are they, with regard to either, persons of very quick. susceptibility f 
• — I should certainly consider them so. 

Arc not the Company’s servants, civil and military, now directed upon 
their arrival to accomplish themselves in the country langunges ? — It is 
necessary on their entering into the service, that they should be master of 
someone of the languages; and they alwaysstudy them immediately upon 
their arrival, being sent to college for that purpose. 

As far as your experience has gone, has it not been amongst the strict 
injunctions of the government to their servants, to regard with sacred re- 
spect and attention both the civil and religious prejudices of the natives ? 
—It has been invariably so ; and the legislature of this country lias, 1. be- 
lieve, provided in the 3Zth of the King, that respect shall be paid to their 

religious 
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'riws.Cockbuni, religious habits and usages, and even to such customs as shall not be con. 

Esq. sistent with English ideas, 

^ 

Have tliose injunctions, generally speaking, been obeyed ? — Generally 
speaking, I believe they have been obeyed. 

Has not the civil and military servants, thus acquainting themselves 
with the language of the natives, very materially contributed to their strict 
obedience to such injunctions? — No doubt, they would have the means of 
earlier informing themselves with respect to those customs, which it would 
require a longer residence in the country, by those who are not mastersof 
the languages to acquire. '' 

Generally speaking, have the natives, according to your experience, had 
reason to complain of the conduct of the Company’s servants, either as to 
intentional or unintentional violation of those rules of respect for their 
civil or religious prejudices ?— I have no knowledge of a general want of 
attention to their religious and civil prejudices ; I believe it may be ge- 
nerally said, thegreatestattention has been paid to them by the Compa- 
ny’s servants, civil and military ; there can, of course, be no rule with- 
out exceptions. 

Are they not capable of involuntary offence from persons unacquainted 
with their usages and customs ? — Many instances, 1 believe, have occur- 
red of that. 

Be pleased to state such instances as occur to you at the present ?— 
I really cannot immediately state cases which have occurred within my 
particular knowledge ; but without narrating the circumstances that have 
occurred during the period of my residence in India in past times, and in 
the present times, 1 have heard of accidental causes having given rise to 
very great evils. 

State such circumstances as came to your knowledge ? — In many in- 
stances I have known this; but I cannot particularize the instances ; I 
might go as far back as 1070, when a resident ata particular factory got a 
present of a bull dog from a captain of a ship, a id went out hunting 
with it, and the bull-dog unluckily fastened upon a cow that belonged to 
a pagoda .... 

During your residence in India, did any particular instances of thia 
description of involuntary offence come to your knowledge ? — I can speak 

only 
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only to general circumstances, that did not come to my knowledge, bu^ 
only from information. 

Have you observed new comers to be more liable to offend the na'ives, 
than those who had previously made themselves acquainted with the lan- 
guage and customs of the natives ? — Certainly, they are much more liable 
to it; they may doit frequently without being sensible that ihev are com- 
mitting an offence ; they may go near to a man when he is dressing his 
victuals, which is an offence that would render it necessary to throw away 
his dinner ; they may do things without being at all aware they were com- 
mitting offences. 

Do you mean to state their prejudices to be of so strong a nature, that 
an Kuropean accidentally passing the food they should be dressing, would 
induce tliem, therefore, to throw away that food ? — If he passed within 
that circle which they draw round the place where they are cooking their 
food, they would throw it away, if they were correct Hindoos. 

State in what other way new comers arc more liable to give offence than 
those who have been there longer ? — I suppose there may be not less than 
fifty different sects of Hindoos, that have all their peculiar usages, which 
I am not acquainted with p.irticularly ; for I believe it would require a 
life to study them ; where there are such avast number of sects, it is im- 
possible to describe all the particular modes by which a Hindoo might be • 
annoyed by an European, who was ignorant of those customs. 

Are such means by which they might be even unintentionally annoyed, . 
numerous and various ? — 1 should conceive them to be so. 

Have you observed among new comers, a disposition to tyrannize over 
the natives, from any conscious superiority of the European character ? — 

1 believe it has very frequently occurred, that persons on their first arrival, 
are not so considerate of the natives as they should be. 

Supposing, that in consequence of an open trade from every port in the 
united kingdom to every port within the limits of the Company’s Charter, 
a material infiux of Europeans were to take place into India, what are your 
ideas as to the effect it might have, either U[X)n tlie general h; ppiness of 
the natives, or the welfare and stability of our Indian Empire ? — It is very 
difficult to say what would be the effect of it ; it would vei y much depend 
upon the regulations made in this country, to prevent the evil that might 
arise from it ; and from the execution of such regulations in India. 

Supposing 
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Thcs.Cockbttrnt Supposing the influx to be material, and the access thus general, do you 
Esq. apprehend that such regulaiions, as you have hitherto observed or con- 

s r templated, could be effectual for such restraint ? — The regulation-, that 

•existed when I was in India were, 1 believe, when a ship imported at any 
port on the coast where there was a master attendant and a custom house, 
for the master attendant to send to the ship for a list of passengers, and a 
list of the crew, describing their countries and pursuits, before obtaining 
which, no boat or any thing else was suffered to land from the ship ; if 
any of the persons on board that ship wished to proceed into the interir f 
of the country, it was necessary to apply for a passport ; if on his arrival 
at the station to which the passport was granted, he wished to proceed fur- 
' ther, a new passport must be taken out ; all Europeans rravelling witliout 
passport were liable to be stopped by the officers of Government dispersed 
over the country, and by the inhabitants of the villages who weic re- 
warded for bringing in straggling Europeans of any description. 

Do you mean, that these regulations only took place in such parts where 
there was a master attendant of the custom house ? — I do; because they 
could not be executed in other parts, where there was no master attendanr, 
nor any custom-house, nor port regulation ; but I believe at most of the 
out-ports there were peons and officers under the direction of the collector, 
for the purpose, if possible, of preventing the ingress of Europeans. 

Do you mean, that these endeavours to prevent the ingress of Europeans, 
were used in such places as were under the government of the East India 
Company ? — Yes, under the government of the East-India Company, di- 
’rectly under the Madras government. 

Are there not many ports on either side of the Peninsula, that are not 
under the immediate authority of the liast-India Company ? — On the 
Coromandel coast, from Cape Comorin to Calcutta, every parr is under 
the immediate influence of the Madras government, I believe, with the 
■exception of a small spot, where there Is an independent Polygar, of \|ie 
name of Tondiman, the English influence prevails all round his country. 

As to the Malabar coast ? — The whole run of the Malabar coast up to 
Goa, rs 1 believe, also under the English government, and subject of 
course to the regulations of the English government. 

Are there not parts on the Malabar coast, that are not subject to the 
East -India Company ? — To Goa, they are, I believe, subject to tlic East- 
India Company ; and beyond that, 1 believe there is a small tiact which 

is 
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'Is in^pfcndertt of the East-India Company; but I am not particularly Thos. Cocker n, 
'acquainted with that part of the country, and therefore can only speak I'iscj, 

■from what I have heard and read on the subject •, I have never been in ' y ■' 

that part of the country, nor had any particular information of what pre- 
vails there. 

Do you apprehend a free trade capable of bcing^ carried on pro- 
fitably and effectually on either coast of India, unless the merchanr or 
adventurer should have leave to follow his own merchandize, and super- 
intend the sale of it? — 1 am not aware where a merchant wftuld have 
occasion to follow goods, carried from this country, into the interior o( 

India; merchants who traded to India when I was there, found it most 
advantageous, I suppose, to carry their cargoes where the best market was 
to be found, namely, the presidencies of Madras, Bombay, or Bengal ; 
and there they would find a sale either by retail or by cargo; but 1 do not 
believe that cargoes to any extent could be disposed of, so as to obtain a 
return cargo, but at a very great loss. 

Supposing the adventurers should think it most expedient for them- 
selves to accompany their merchandize into the interior, do you tiiink it 
would be politically safe to allow them so to do? — If by the question [ 
am to uhderstand an unrestrained resort into all parts of India, I should 
consider if as likely to produce very bad effects on the peace and happiness 
And comfort of the natives, and on the English interests in Indi i ; if re- 
straints were imposed, it might not have so prejudicial an effect. 

Will not the efficacy of such restraint very much depend upon the num- 
ber, of persons who shall thus be admitted into the interior, as well as upon 
their rank and station in life ?— Certainly it would. 

Supposing so universal a free trade to India as that which has. been 
stated, allowing to every person, from every, port of the United Kingdom, to 
go with his merchandize tolndia, whether confined to the three pr<isid<)n.c:;its, 
and such ports as have garrisons or custom-houses, or whether allowed to 
every portwithin.the limits of the Company’sCharter, is it oor, your opinion, 
that the nuniber of adventurers thus introduced to India tituist, .in tiie 
nature of things, be very considerable ? — 1 have already stated, tha| 1 do 
not believe any great number could, for the purpo-cs of trade, go into rite 
interior of the country ; and while the laws, which preclude Eorope.ins 
flom holding or renting lands, without the permission of the governments 
of India, exist, 1 cannot perceive a probabrlity of any very gicat nun.bcr 
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, of Europeans taking up their residence in the interior ; if « gre^t nurtiber 
* were likely to take up tlieir residence there, it would certainly require the 
utmost vigilance of the government, and the strictest execution of its 
regulations, to prevent evil consequences arising from it. 


Supposing such persons to be allowed to travel through India for the 
purposes of their commerce, would the danger be less ? — It would depend 
very much upon the quality and character of the persons who were to 
travel through India, what the danger might be. 

Supposing them to be principally tradesmen and artificers ? — I should 
think it very probable, that tradesmen and artificers travelling through 
the country, would endeavour to seek employ with some of those native 
powers with whom we have connection, or who are not immcdiateljr 
connected with us, if very great encouragement was held out to them. ; 
but under a vigilant execution of the regulations, 1 have already observed, 
I do not apprehend that many persons of that description could obtain a 
residence in the country. 


If the number of persons finding their way into the interior, should 
be considerable, is it your opinion that the danger would be in proportion 
to their number ?— It would be greatly increased of course as th^f number 
extended. 


Supposing them to be of the humble stations in life before described, do 
you think tW the danger would be greater than if they were men of a 
superior order ?— Certainly. 

Supposing a native to be assaulted by a British European, can he 
proceed against him for sueh offence, but in one of three courts of Bom- 
bay,. Madras, or Bengal ? — I believe he cannot } but he would complain 
tp, the nearest magistrate, asnd if the complaint was found to be well 
'fbpndted,^ ‘ it would be the duty of the magistrate to take up such 
Europfeab, to. bind over the witnessesi and to send him to the F’ residency 
fdr" trial ; the law authorizes an European to prosecute a Native an the 
civil courts in the country, to. any extent, the whole extent of his iqrtune ; 
but an European is, by some construction of law, not considered amenable 
to the country courts, except when>. on being .permitted to go up the 
country-under the licence of the government, h,e enters into a bond to 
allow himself to be prosecuted to the extent of .500 rupees for any sum 
beyond that, if he should be from one to one thousand miles distant from 
any of the presidencies, where tile supreme cohtrts'Sit^. th« native must 

proceed: 
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profceed to the presidency for the purpose of prosecuting his demand. I 
consider this one of the greatest grievances under which our British 
Indian subjects labour, and as it is only confined to British subjects, I 
also am compelled to consider it as a great injustice to our native subjects ; 
and I apprehend they must very much doubt our impartiality, whea 
Europeans, not British subjects, are amenable to those courts. 


Thos. Cockburn 
Esq. 


Can an European be criminally prosecuted by a native but in one of 
the three courts which have been named ? — He cannot ; and if I am to 
speak to matter of opinion I should say, except in case of life and 
death, he ought to be amenable to the country courts which arc constituted 
under the legislative authority of this country. 

Those country courts are governed by the native laws, are they not ? — 
They are governed by the native laws, as far as relates to natives ; in the 
case of Mahometans they are regulated by the law of the Koran ; in the 
case of Hindoos by the law of Shasters. 

These are the only two descriptions of law which prevail in them, are 
they not ? — They are the only descriptions of law that prevail in them, 
except that the magistrates acting as justices of the peace arc guided, 
as to Europeans, by the usual books of law for the guidance of justices of 
peace in this country. 

Do you mean to state, that such justices of the peace have it in their 
power to inflict punishment upon Eurt^cains, or merely to bind over the 
prosecuting parties and to take security Merely to bind oyer the 
prosecuting parties, and to take security. 

Do you concur in opinion, that the usual earnings of ihc great niass of 
the natives in such parts of India with which you arc best acquainted, arc 
from six to twelve' ’shillings per month, or thereabouts?—!, have a 
statement of expences of a labouring man and hiy, family at Madras 
whkh 1 had occasion to call for, for my own informatipn : jt pbiained 
for a purpose, that it was not likely to.be underyaluetl ; thia' is a state- 
ment of expences of the family of a labourer, consisting pf himself, his 
wife and five children, the eldest eight years old, and the youngest an 
infant ; they amounted in the aggregate to K !5s. per apnun;, in which 
was included, for clothing for the entire family, 17s. and a fraction, for 
the whole year. 

[The Witness delivered in the paper, which was read as follows ; 
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Tho.^.Cockburn, EXPENCES and EARNINGS ef the Family of a MADRAS LA- 
Esq. BOURER, coftsisting of himself his fVife, and 5 Children^ th€ eldest 

— » S years of age, the youngest an Infant, 


NECESSARIES: 

Ri CO for the Husbiind and Wife, at 1^1 
measure per Day - - - j 

Curry StuiT 

Salt Fish, or Green and Herbs - 
Firewood and Bratty , . ^ • 

Lamp Oil for the Lamp, and Gingely Gill 
for washintr the Heads - • - j 

Salt 

Beetle Nuts and Tobacco - - , 

Rent of a Veranda or small Room 
1 Boy of 8 years of age, J measure of llicc - 
4 Infants - - - | d® d® 


Per Day. 


Per Month. 


Per Year. 


Pag. Fan. Ca»l». Pag. Fan. Cwh. Pag. Fan, Caah. 




20 

20 

30 


7 40 
1 I 20 


2 Man Cloth for a year • - — 22 40 

1 Turband d® . . - _ 1 1 20 

2 Woinan Cloth d® • - - j — — 

Cloth for 4 Boys - « • — 17 — 


EARNINGS: 

Faff, per Month, per Year, 

For the Man, at 3 Fanams per day 2 

For the Woman, at 1| <1® d® - 1 

For the Boy of 8 years, at | d® - — 22 40 


2 8 10 26 6 10 


£. s, d, 

(0 M C;f} 

£, F. d. 

(11 6 W 


2 5 60‘ 


28 11 70 


3 22 40 ! 


Deduct 1 } Months labour for the Man, \ 
for casualties - - - • j 

JB® 4 Months labour for the Woman, ) 
for casmiltics - - - - J 

D® 4 Months labour for the Boy, fori 
casualties - • - - - j 


Savings 




£> i. d, 

(13 4 0) 33 — 


£* s, d» 

(1 17 loi) 


4 33 ID 


[The further examination of this Witness was postponed. 

[The- Witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to To-morrow, 1 1 o’Clock. 
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MercuriJ, 28® die jlprilis 1813. 


The Right Hon. John Sullivan in The Chair. 


ALEXANDER FALCON AR, Esq. was again called in, and examined 

by the Committee as follows : 

Do. you wish to give any explanation of your evidence of yesterday ?— > Alex. Falcomr, 
I was apprehens^ive 1 had not made myself sufficiently intelligible to the E^q. 
Committee upon a question relative to the decrease, as it was put to me,o^ t ^ 
the demand for European articles by the natives; I wish to explain it by 
saying, that as India has been of late years so overstocked with European 
articles as to render them drugs in the market, not only was the eneou- 
ra'gerhent diminished tor the further exportation of them from Europe by 
European traders, but the demand for them by the natives, who at all times 
purchase them as curiosities rather than as necessaries, was decreased in 
proportion as the articles becatne more familiar. 

When you speak of India, do you speak of India generally, or only 
the presidencies to which you were attached ? — Of the parts subordinate 
to the Madras presidency. 

When you speak of late years, to what period do you allude ?— 

The last five or six years that I was in the country : I returned two 
years ago. 

Do you consider the population of the Portuguese, and half-cast people, 
to be very much increased within the last twenty years ?-^I do' cbhsider it 
to have increased greatly, in proportion to the inffux of European inha-i. 
bitants to India. 

Do you think that separating the commercial iransactibns of Rritish 
India from those hands in whom the supreme government may be plaqed, 
would be consistent with the interests of the British empire in India and 
in Europe ?■— J can only answer as far as my own experience goes, tb^t I j 
conceive the junction or those two powers, as they have been united in tho 
handsel the East-India Company, to be more compatible with their inte- 
rests, and more conducive to their prosperity, than if they had been distinct, 
and if they were separated. 

. > , ■ , . I ' 

Does it come to your knowledge, that many, if not most of the articles 
for the use of the Europeans, fofinerly brought ftoin England, are now 

prepared 
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Alex, Fakonar* prepared at the presidencies by rvative workman, under the direction and 
Esq. instruction of British artificers and artisans ?— The great proportion of those 
M-x' articles are now so prepared, at the presidency ot Madras, by native arti* 
ficers, under the superintendence of European foremen* 

What proportion of price may they bear to the same articles imported 
from Europe? — I imagine from one half to one third of the European 
price. 

Eor example, what might shoes cost, prepared by the native workmen 
under superintendence ot Europeans ? — For eight shillings, five pair of 
shoes made by native workmen, of a quality in appearance to equal those . 
of Europe, might be purchased. , 

Of course they are not so strong ? — They appear so j I have never 
worn any. 

Has that diminished the former import of those articles from England ; 
and is there a probability that the supply of those articles will in India 
progressively increase, and of course nearly stop the Importation of them 
from Europe ?--It will tend considerably to diminish the supply from 
Europe, but in what degree I am not prepared to' say j it has already 
tended to diminish that supply. 

, carriages, and articles of tanned leather, and in the metals, also 
; prepared by the native workmen under British artificers ?— All those arti* 
cles are prepared hy native workmen. 

Are they at inferior prices ? — In comparative perfection, and on very 
moderate terms, by the native workmen. [The witness withdrew. 

THOMAS g6cK BURN, Esq. was again called in, and further exa- 

mined as follows: 

T^os.Cockbum, Mr. Jackson.'] Be pleased to proceed in your answer to the question 
Esq. proposed yesterday ? — ^The earnings of this family, allowing for casualties 
V ' and non-employment, amounted to thirty-three pagodas per annum ; the 
prices of provision at Madras are of course higher than in the interior of 
the. country, and greatly higher than in Bengal j and I beg leave to hand 
in the prices of the provisions included in the statement already referred to, 
at the period when it was given to me, in 1802, 

{Ihe witness delivered in a paper, which was read, as follows :] 

TABLE 
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TABLE of the NECESSAjRIES of LIFE, generally in use among the 

HINDOOS. 



G. 

Per Measure, 
a: to 

5)bs. 14|oz. 
English. 

F. 

Per Mercal, 
=: to 

5,5lb».2,V,02., 
English. ' 

E. 

Per Garce, 

=: to 
9,2561bs. 
English, 

A. 

Per I*a!Iem, 
= to 
lo 2 . 25 dec. 
English. 

B. 

Per Viss, 
=: to 
3lbs. 2 o 2 . 
English. 

c. 

Per Mauntl, 
= to 
25 lbs. 
English. 

D. 

Per Candy, 

= to 
SOOlbs. 
English. 




H. I. J. 

1 




' 

Fans. Ch , 

Fans. 

Pdg. Fans. Ch. 

Cash.' 1 

Fans, Ch. 

Pags. Fans. 

Pa^s, Fins. 

Ric^ 

1 10 

9 

«o 






(2i«t) 

(l».7id) 

i£32.) 





Nuteherry. , . . 

— 6o 

6 

53 16 70 






(ija.) 

(u. old.) 

(£21. 7». Od.) 

! 




Pennpr 




25 

12 40 ; 

2 10 

4i 2 





(id.) 

(2s. 2id.) 

(tjs.gid.) 

(^J7. Uj.4id.) 

Chilly 



_ 

5 

2 40 

— 20 

8. 40 




(5th of ^<l) 

(51<t.) 

(3s. 6i(l.) 

(£3. ll«. lid.) 

Tamarind .... 

T— 



— 

1 f.o 

— 14 

6 JO 






(31<f.) 

(2j. 5}a.) 

(£2. 9». 9fd.) 

Turmarick.. , , 




7- 
' 2 

3 60 

— 60 

13 15 





m 

(8d.) 

(5s. 4d.} 

(£ 4 . 8,. lojd.) 

Mustard i 




5 

2 40 

— 20 

S. 40 





(5th of id.) 

(Sid.) 

(3». 6U) 

(£ 3 . ll». lid.) 

Cummin Seeds 




15 

7 40 

1 15 

26 30 






(i».ad.) 

(lOs. 8d.) 

(£ 10 . 134 . 4 d.) 

Menty 


, 


6 

3 10 

_ — 25 

11 5 






(C}d.) 

(4». 514.) 

(£4. 84 . loid.) 

Garlick 

^ - 

...... 


11 

5 40 

_ 44 

19 '25 





(id.) 

(Uid.) 

( 71 . tW) 

(£7. 164. Sid.) 

Onions 


. 


5 

2 40 

20 

8 40 



* ' 



{ 5 |d.) 

(3»'.6|d.) 

(£8. ir4. lid.) 

rrllOV - . - . 


r 


174 

'8 60 

1 25 

31 5 





2 

(id.) 

(U.6id) 

(i2j.5ia) 

(£l2.84.10<d.) 

Boiled Nuts 


1 


24 

■: 14: — 

ii ;,2 22^ 

4B:40 



1 -- 

. ■ , 

1 (H) 

( 2 s. &{d.) 

1 (IQs. Wid.) 

(£19,114, ud.) 


A. I Pallem = 1 oz 55 dr. II. 1 Pagoda = 8 Shil lings. 

B. 40 P»ll<*ai l Vif-8 = 3 lbs. 5 0*4 ; h 45 Fanaw* = 1 Pagoda^ 

C. 8 Visa 1 Maiind 55 lbs. J* 80 Cash =: 1 Fananu 

I>/ 50 Mnniids 1 r?»udy = SOOJbs* ' ' ‘ ' 

K. i Gsfcc ?=; 9,25^ fba. N. B, The Cash is a eopp«i eohi, 37|- to |i peony, 

F. 401^) Mercah = I Carce. coined anil sent from England to India. 

G. 8 Measures =: I Merc^K 


IN the interior, th^'pWde of labour and of living must of course be 
much lower than at Madras; I had an opportunity of knowing the price 
of labour in the iatetic«,vift«oiisequcnce of my situation at the Board of 

Revenue^ 


T7i0s. CocJtburn, 






TJios.Cockburn, Revenue, and know that it is much lower. I have also a statement of the 
, J^q.. . expences and earnings 'of a’ middling fa:mly jrlfebtn|rt)t8d ©rsik merti^ i*?boy 

yrt— — * of five years of age, and twelve warnen, in all nineteen persons : ihe 
person to whom I allude was in the situation ot a Dubash, who keeps a 
hackerry, a carriage used in that country, with two i>ullocks : the whole 
expenses of this family amounted per annum to two hundred pounds and 
a traction sterling ; of which the expence tor clothing the whole family, 
for the year, amounted to about thirty-two pounds sterling. 

[The Witness delivered in the paper, which was read, as follows :] 


EXPENCES of a MADRAS middling HINDOO FAMILY, of Six 
Me/i, a Boy of 5 years of age, and l‘i iVonien ; — in all 19 Persons. 


20 Mercalls of Rice, at 1 Mercall perday j at 5 MercaIJsper 
Pagoda 

SO Measures of d?, at 1 Measure per day, for the daily 
Beggats, &c. - - - - - - 

SO d? of Niitcherry, is 2|: Mercalls per month j at 8 Mercalis 
per Pagoda - . 

S di of Doll and Green Gram - d? - - at 4 d? - 

Bazar E.xpen$es, such as Ghey, Spices, and Curry Stuff, See. 

■ I 

500 Billets of [.F/resjcoorf, 2 22 40, Bratty, 22 40 - *• 

SO Bundles iofl Deede, at I Bundle per day, at 1 30 

each; - - v - . - — 41 20'1 

; ’ , , (7*. 4d) 

B Viss of Boiled Nuts, at 15 Fanams per Viss ^,.1 SO — L 

(13». 4<t.) I 

1 d? of Tobacco - 7 20 

(u 3yj)J 


Pa|. Fun. Caih. 

(ii) 


— S3 60 
( 6 ..) 

— 22 — 

(3i ll<i.) 

(8a.) 

(i-i. 4*.) 


2 33 40 

(£l. la. 


9 Measures of Lamp Oil, Fanams 54, Gingely Oil, 1 Mea- 
sure, 7 - - - - - - - - - 

Sundry -Elxpences in Fanams, and for Vegetables, such as 
Brinjals, Planteeiis, Potatoes, &c. for Currys 

■ Carried forward - - - 


1 16 
(lOit. tOid.) 




25 15 '20 

tjt'lO. 2a. 
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EXPENSES of a MADRAS mhldlmg HINDOO FAMILY. 

( contviued ) 


Brought forward 
HACKERRY EXPENSES. 

Horse Grant for the Two Bullocks : 

90 Measures, at 3 Measures per day, at 8 Mercalls per" 
1 18 20 


Pagoda 

Straw, 20 Bundles, at 4 Fanams per Bundle 
Hackerry Driver’s Pay - - . 

1 Servant, 1 Pagoda - - 1 Washer, 22 40 

Cloth for the Men and Women, for a year 

Father and elder Brother’s Anniversaries 

* 

Expenses of Pongal Feast . - - 


(llj. 2^./.) 

1 35 — > 
(14J. iid.) 

1 33 60 
(140 ^ 


80 — . 

(£32.) 
25 — 
(£ 10 .) 
15 — 

(£ 6 .) 


12 ) 120 ( - - 
(Per Ann. £JiS,) • « 


Total Expense for a Month • 
Total per Ann. - 




Png. Fan. Caih. 

25 15 20 
(£10. 2*. 81i.) 


4 42 — 
f£i. 


1 22 40 
(120 


31 34 60 

(£12. 14h 


10 - 
(£i-) 


41 34 60 
(£ 16 . 14 ». 24 . 
ptr Month.) 

i:200. I Os. 


THE Duba»h is considered as a superior sort of person ? — A person of 
the middling raiik, and in a higher sphere, from his keeping a hackerry, 
and being enipio)cd as an interpreter. 

What i« the u ual occupation and situation Of the persons you call 
Dubash es?--They are employed as agents, as interpreters, as merchants 
under Europeans, and in a variety of shapes. 

3 N Are 


Thos. Cockbiirttf 
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Thot-Cockburntt Are they frequently employed as stewards, in taking care of the pecu* 
Esq, niary concerns of the Europeans ?— *Ycs, always ; and are themselves very 
V if often merchants. 

Are they, generally speaking, considered as persons of property . 
Generally speaking, they are persons of medium property ; many of 
them, I believe, live more upon salaries and emoluments derived from 
their masters, than having any property of their own ; though there are 
also many of them possessed of considerable property. 

Have you contemplated the probable earnings of such a person ?— 
That is impossible, it would depend entirely upon the extent of his 
dealings, and the particular situations he was placed in. 

Can you give any general idea of the probable earningsof such a person* 
supposing him to be employed in the affairs of an European P—It is not 
in my power to give an answer; I do not know any standard by which 
I could ascertain the income of a man who was employed in his own 
concerns; and perhaps obtaining undue advantages from his roaster. 

Would it be to the amount of several hundreds a year sterling ?— 
I cannot form an opinion. 

The calculation you have put in, respects a family, and not an indivi- 
dual, and residing at Madras Yes. 

State the ordinary earnings of an individual in the interior, in the 
Madras establishment, or any other with which you arc acquainted ? — 
1 should consider the expense of a labouring man in the interior would 
vary of course according to the situation ai4: the price of provisions j but 
J suppose that in some situations it woiliid two thirds of the expense 
at Madras, and in others one half. 

Gan you give the Committee any idea, per week or per month, what 
“ii'native would earn ? — If it was two-thirds or one half, it would be two- 
thirds or one-half of the statements 1 have already given in. 

With no greater income than this, is not the power 6f prosecuting in 
either of the supreme courts, and conducting witn^ssc^ ^9 them, utterly 
out of the question ?— Utterly impracticable, at a dist^pc# ^rom the pre- 
sidencies ; but in cases where witnesses and p'^osecutors are in poverty, 
it is the usage of the Company’s government to allow a batta to witnesses 

proceeding 
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proceeding to the presidencle*, I believe, about two annas per day, Thos Cockburnt. 
amounting to about threepence or threepence halfpenny ; and in parti- Esq. 
cular cases where the party may be considered 3.$' a pauper, the regula- ^ — y~— -4 

tions provide for the expenses of the prosecutor being paid : but at a 

distance from the presidencies those indulgences would be of very little 
use to a man who must forsake his family, his pursuits, and his means of 
livelihood, for the purpose of carrying on such a prosecution. 

If aggression towards the natives should increase in proportion to the 
number of new adventurers, and the difficulties of appealing to the 
supreme court remain as great as they are at present, might it not, in 
your opinion, drive the natives to despair, or ultimate revenge, or disaf- 
fection towards the British government Of course, in proportion as 
occurrences of this nature took place, of oppressions from Europeans to 
the natives, so it would naturally indispose the natives to the British 

government ; but unless it can be supposed that you are speaking of an 

extreme case, it is difficult to believe that it would have any immediate 
effect in producing rebellion: in proportion, however, as the .religious 
habits and usages and customs of the natives are infringed by Europeans, 

60 of course would they be ready to join any power that might glye 
them a hope of being relieved trom oppression. I do not consider, 
speaking generally, that the native British subjects of India, can have 
any motives for union, so as to at all affect the permanency of the 
British government in India, so long as the perfect toleration of their reli- 
gion, their usages, their prejudices, the government of their own families, 
and security for their persons and property, are allowed to them. 

Do you mean, by infringement of their religious habits, or prejudices, or 
customs, offence to them, whether intentional CHr inadvcrteiyt ~C^ual and 
inadvertent oftence would be distressing to thetn j hot it would not proba- 
bly have any very violent e^ct, if they found that they were likely to meet 
redress from those to Whoqi they had a right to complain, unless it was 
in a very extended degree. Which supposes a very great increase of Euro- 
pean population in the interior of the country; and, as I have observed 
yesterday, 1 am not aware, so long as Europeans are precluded from hold- 
ing lands, or employing themselves in the cultivation or renting of lands, 
without the sanction of government, that any great numbers of Europeans 
would find any legitimate object in residing in the interior. • 

Supposing legal redress to be as difficult to be obtained as you have 
described, would not offences such as have been alluded to, deeply affect 
the peace and happiness of the natives, although it might not provoke 

3 N 2 . 4 .them 
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Thot.Cockhtrrtf them to ultimate rebellion ?T-rI should thiflk it destructive of their, peace 
Esc], and happiness ; I of course allude to Europeans pf the lower orders, from 
/ their habit of indulging in drinking; where a quart of spirits may be 
obtained for twopence or twopence halfpenny, it may naturally be sup- 
posed that great disordera would follow. 

Does not the stability of the British empire in India, in your opinion, 
very much depend upon the high opinion which the natives entertain of 
the European character, and particularly of the ODmpany’s government ?— 

1 believe the stability of the British government in India to depend, prin- 
cipally, upon the justice and impartiality with which the laws are admi- 
nistered, and on c omplete protection, as I have already explained, being 
afforded to the natives. 

Do you include, in thatjanswer their ideas of the superiority of the 
British character ? — 'Fhejr ideas of the British character must be entirely 
founded upon the conduct of the British government, generally speaking, 
to the inhabitants at large ; individual injuries do not, I conceive, make 
ao^eep an iqipression upon them. 

Jia fact, do the natives in your opinion, entertain a very high idea of the 
, ii^eriority of the European or British character ? — They do, certainly. 

If Europeans in consequence of their increased numbers, and proper- . 
. tionate increased offences towards the natives, should become the object 
of frequent legal punishment, might not that materially lower, in the 
, opinion, of the natives, their present ideas of the superiority of the Euro- 
. pein ch|aracter } — The frequent recurrence of such trials would, no doubr, 
lowfer.jthej^character of Europeans, generally speaking, in the eyes of the 
^ njxtjy.cs^ i because it vyould more familiarize them to their bad habits and 
pfafitices ; but I should conceive that their frequently seeing them punished 
far, offences against themselves, would not tend to lower the general cha- 
, r^acter of the British government in the opinion of the natives. 

iiu! circumstance tend to degrade and lower the European 

thems'elves in the eyes of the natives ? — I should not suppose that, 

^' spcaking^enerally, it could have that effect, in the light in which I have 
stated it, jbecause it would seem that to punish an European for a crime 
coptfpitted. against a native, would ratlier make them believe that they 
' .w<;re, sure of prptectiqn, even against the Europeans themselves ; but in 
giving, fhis ppinioti, I must distinctly state, that I should consider a great 
jncre^c o^]|luropean population in the interior of India, unrestrained, or 

even 
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'even under restrictions, which in an extensive country are difficult to be 
ctirried into execution, (the zillahs or districts, wherein onlv' one nvigis- 
trate resides, extending, I believe, from four to ten thousand square miles) 
must inevitably produce a great deal of interference and mischievous con* 
lequcnccs to the Indian population, especially if they were led to believe 
that it was likely to lead to the occupancy of lands by the Europeans so 
situated. 

If Europeans were made amenable to the nativ'e courts, would not that, 
iu your opinion, lessen the ideas of the natives with respect to European 
superiority, and that deference for the European character which the 
natives now appear to feel towards them ? — ‘The deference to the European 
character among the natives of India must be founded, not only on clieir 
physical strength and greater superiority of understanding, generally speak- 
ing, bur upon the justice which they experience from them; and, if all 
Europeans who seek to reside in the interior of India with the licence of 
the Company’s government, and who go there for their own advantige, 
and of their own free-will, were to be made amenable in all cases, except 
life and death, to the country courts, I mean the courts of appeal and of 
circuit, where European judges preside, which courts are authorized by the 
legislature of this country, I am of opinion that it would be considered by 
the natives that the English acted with justice and impartiality. I think 
that it is one of the greatest evils tint they can suffer, to be under the ne* 
cessity of seeking justice, as I have already stated, at so great a distance. 
In the explanation I gave yesterday upon the subject of the courts, I 
believe I omitted to state, that all pers ms employed by the Company' or 
by Europeans in India were, by a construction of law, not supposed 
amenable to the country courts; and when I was in Bengal in the year 
1802, numerous persons who had committed murder, being sepoys in the 
employ of the Company and others, were confined, because the govern, 
ment, under a reference made upon that subject, did not feel that they 
had the power to order their execution ; and that therefore the evils which 
I have explained, would be greatly extended unless some subsequent act, 
since 1802, has remedied the evil. A reference had been made tq fcng- 
land upon this subject, which had not been answered at the time I left 
India. Another inconvenience, arising out of the undefined poybrs of 
the supreme courts, and those of the country courts, existed when 1 was in 
Bengal ; the courts of sudder and foujdarry adawlut at the presidency^, the 
former being the chief court of civil, and the latter of cr mii al jurisdiction, 
were not allowed or supposed to have any concurrent jurisdiction in Cal- 
cutta; 1 mean, that if the sentence of the court was to be executed by a 
person, having come to Calcutta, in regard to whom an appeal was made. 


TJpos. Cocfthuryi, 
Esq. 
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Coelhurn, and a decree Had issued, it was alltged'there was no authoriry vested hi tho 
£gq, sudder courts to take up such perSon t and 1 was given to understand, that 
1 any attempt at such an arrest, if resisted and death ensued, would be con- 
sidered as murder, and therefore, the only legal mode of proceeding in 
such a case, was to institute some other suit in the supreme court, thereby 
add,ing to the heavy expenses which had accumulated in the progress of 
the trial in a zili&h court, in the court of appeal or circuit, and in the 
sudder cour^. Having stated these circumstances on my return from 
lii^ia, Lpfd Cornwallis mentioned them to the Chairman of the Court of 
Difeetbrs,' and measures were I believe adopted, or were about to be 
adopted, for remedying the evils ; 1 mention them now, lest that should 
not ba,V!?^Jbeen effectually done. 

l!)id ybu, meapto say that the judges of either of the supreme courts, or 
the rccOfdef’s't'burt; attended the court of circuit ?-— Neither. 

"bo' 'hot ybtt know that 'such courts do not entertain criminal juris- 
diction, with respect to British Europeans? — The inferior courts do 

the courts of cirtult? — ^Thcy do not ; I was referring to natives in 
the employ of the' Company. . , 

Arc hot what arb called the zilldh courts wholly distinct from the cir- 
cuH* coh'rH ?~'5^hey are ; there is an appeal from the zillflh court to the 
circuft 'edurt in its civil jurisdiction j and from the circuit to the sudder 
court ; apd from the sudder court, if the cause at action be above five 
thoiishhd pounds, to the King iii cUuncil in England, 

zUlSK^ court means a district court ?•— It does, of civil juris- 
dlcfi'bhf '■ 

rhiif ’the ziliAh Court, or the court of circuit, or any court short 
i>if'bhh^>f-th6 supreme ci?«Sitt8, cnteitain criminal jurisdiction over British 
Eui^hean^'? — They do hot entertain criminal jurisdiction over Europeans ; 

tWm^istrate in the zillAh court is, or ought to be, a justice of the 
jieab^, ahd ought, on all occasions of complaint against an European, to 
fhhulte into sUch complaints, and if theh^ ^be of a flagrant nature, to 
attach peiabnj' and to send him to Calcutta,'iMadras, or Bombay, as the 
case may be, for trial. 

If the magistrates 01* thb zillih' court had the power to try Md punish 

British 
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BrUUh f^uropetns, would ittiot (nitendlly tend to degrade and lessen their 
consequ'ence in the eyes and cstimition of the natives ?— 1 cannot doubt 
that it would have that effect in a great degree; but at the same time, it 
would give thettv proofs of the justice cd the English government in 
general. 

WoCild not taking away from the East-India Company a material part 
of its commercial authority, materially lessen, in the eyes and in the opi- 
oionsof the natives, their weig'tt and consequence? — Unless I understood 
what was meant by a material part of their commercial authority I am not 
aware that 1 could answer the question. 

Would not the admission of rival traders into India, against the khown 
consent of the Company, materially shake their weight and consequence 
in the eyes and in the opinion of the natives ?— I should think an unre- 
strained admission of Europeans, under any plea, into the interior of In- 
dia, very destructive to the English interests in India, and therefore 
destructive to the Company who have the government of India. 

Supposing such admission to be against the known consent of the 
Company, would it not lower their weight and consequence in the opi- 
nion of the natives ?— It would make the natives feel that persons had a 
right to go into the interior, without cither the sanction or consent of 
the government, and naturally give rise to an idea that the government 
had no controul over them ; and therefore would, no doubt, very much 
lessen the respect due to the authorities of the governments in. India. 

Would a belief or opinion on the part of the natives of colonization 
by British settlers, be to them an acceptable or an alarming idea ? — I 
should, in niy own opinion, consider it pregnant with the most baneful 
consequences; it would utterly destroy the confidence of the people of 
India in the faith and justice of the British government, who have, iri 
the regulations that have been promulgated tUtiOUghout India, solemnly 
declared, that in all the changes made by those regulations, they have 
only in view to secure to the natives of India entire freedom of rellgipn^ 
habits and usages, and entire controul in their own families, according to 
the laws of the Shaster and Koran ; which regulations h^yc been $o far 
affirmed, that they have been legalized by acts of the .legislature of this 
country ; viz. 2 1st of the King, chap. 7O. ; 37th of the King, chap. 142 ; 
and an act in 1800. 

I 

Supposing a persuasion to take place qn the part of the natives, that 
, ' ' British 
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Thos. Cockhurn, British colonisation were about to take place, what consequences; do yott 
Esq. apprehend from such a belief ?— The consequence of indisposing them to 
t. .,- — y — > tfig British government, and of their taking the first opportunity of re* 
licving themselves from what they would consider their oppressors* 


Would British adventurers possessing themselves of land, lead to a per- 
suasion of that kind on the part of "the hatives ? — Undoubtedly, if it was 
suffered to any extent, and irregular means were used to possess them- 
selves of lands ; but as the law now stands, any European who may sur- 
reptitiously get possession of lands in any way whatever, is liable to have 
them forfeited, and himse.f recalled to the presidency. 


T^'hough Europeans are not allowed to purchase lands,, are they nob al- 
lowed to hold land by lease to the extent of fifty begahs in Bengal ? — . 
They arc,, by the sanction of the governrocot, allowed to have lands to a 
certain extent, for the purposes of their dw'elling houses ; and on some 
occasions, that indulgence has been extended for the purposes pf endea- 
vouring to make improvements ; but all under the strict regulation of the 
government. 


What proportion of English measurement is fifty begahs ?— I believe 
there are about three begahs to an acre in some places, and five begahs to 
two acres in others. . - 


By the terms of the leases or pottas, arc they not entitled to hold the 
land as long as they pay the established quit-rent ; and does not this give 
such Europeans the means of building habitations and manufactories, a >d 
holding, them up the country, as permanent property? — I never recollect 
that without; the circuit often miles from the presidency of Madras, 
where leases^ I believe, are granted for ninety-nine years, that any lar.dij 
were granted for an extended period ; but when such lands are granted, 
the parties enter into a specific agreement with government, which con- 
tains clauses for the scQUfilty of the natives with whom they miy have 
dealings, , if!, any cultivators, happen to be resi dent within the space of 
land^ so allotted ; and where it may be waste land, there is, 1 believe, ge- 
nerally a definite period of possession given ; it is always considered re- 
turnable by government, in the event of failure in any of the conditions 
upon vvliicii It was granted. . 

Is it the zemindar, or the British government, that grants the lease ? — 
If in a zcminclary, I should suppose liie government would be more cau- 
tious in granting a lease, and in specifying the particular terms on wltich 

it 
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it should be granted, than if in havelly lands, over which they have Thos. Cocklurk, 
entire controul. . lisq. 

i y > 

Can you say, in point of fact, whether such lease would be granted by 
the government or by the zemindar ? — It cannot be granted by a zemindar 
but by the sanction of the British government ; and not only by the sanc- 
tion of the Biitish government, but if an European applied for any 
portion of land belonging to a zemindar, his application would be re- 
ferred to the collector in whose district'the land was situate ; a specific 
report would be made of every thing that related to it, its measurement 
and extent; and the government, with this information before them, 
would then sanction, if they thought proper, the occupancy of such land 
by an European, upon such terms as might be defined and agreed to. 

In point of fact and form, is the lease granted by the zemindar or not ? 

— I know of no possibility of a lease being granted by a zemindar to an 
European, since the granting of that lease, and the possession of that 
land, would subject an i .ur- pean to its forfeiture, and to be recalled to the 
presidency, unless he had the sanction of the government. 

Can a lease, un Icr the permanent settlement, be granted by any but a 
zemindar? — The lands within the jurisdiction of a zemindar, can only 
be leased by a zemindar; but a zemindar cannot lease any of his land to 
an European, without ini uigi ig the law of the country, and subjecting 
the European to the penalties attaching to it. 

Do jlDu mean to say there are no leases granted by zemindars to Euro- 
peans ? — Not within my knowledge, withoui the sanction of government ; ^ 

informer times, such circumstances might happen, but not since the re- 
gulation and introduction of law and strict superintendence i 1 corifirifi 
my statements to Madras ; it may be very different in Bengal.* i' ’ 

If from a free trade, or any other cause, the number Pf EiiropeaW^ Ivt 
the presidencies were much increased, have you any doubt from ybur^ex- 
pericnce in India, that there would be among them, men of shattered ' 
fortunes or restless tempers, who would be anxious, with or without licenip, 
to get into the interior ? — I can very easily suppose, that men of shattered • 
fortunes would go any where, and endeavour, by every means irt' their 
power to better them ; and if they went to India to better their fortunes, 
they certainly would endeavour to accomplish the object which fhejr had 
in view. 


3 O 
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Would they likely,. In yoiir j^pinion, to endeavour the accomplish- 
ment of that object, by getting Mo the interior of the country ? — If by 
getting into die interior of the Country they could promote that object, 
1 have not the smallest doubt they would endeavour to do so. 

If such persons got into tho interior, would they not, in. your opinion, 
find reception and employn^nt among the native chiefs or princes ?— I 
do not suppose thit it would ocS easy for any number of Europeans to^nd 
access into the rnterior, through the Company’s districts, from the re- 
straints imposed in the rasfnner which I stated in my evidence ol ,ycstet- 
day ; I have nd doubt tlMft those who did obtain access there, would find 
employment under some of those chiefs who may have a desire to obtain 
a superiority^ over thei/ neighbours by the employment of Europeans tn 
forming their troops, because they have an idea, that most Europeans are 
good soldiers. 

Do they entertain that idea, in a considerable degree, of private Euro- 
peans being acco fiplished soldiers ? — ^They have that opinion, because they 
have generally f6und ihem forward in their exertion-^ when they have had 
occasion to erfiploy them i and they are generally supposed capable of 
drilling men, and of leading them. 

Do you think that the treaties between the- Company and iKe .native 
princes would be effectual to prevent their entcrtainoient of such EurjOr 
peans, if such wore their desire ?— I do not know ; there arc many of that 
description of chiefs alluded to, who have not treaties with the Company j 
tbo.-e who have treaties with the Company have re.>idi. nfs at their durbars, 
rbelieve ; but if they had an object in obtaining a farce, possibly with an 
urteriof view of opposing the very objects of tho-se treat tes, or of. gaining 
an ascendancy over their neighbours, it is probable that they would na- 
turally wish for the aid of Europeans; and they certainly might entertain 
Europieans without its being very probable that the residents themselvea 
should gain information of it, they would of course not entertain them at 
their diirbarS, where the resident was, but in distant parts of their countries ; 
and I do hot bell cVe that the resident is allowed to have people attached 
t6 him fo iieWade the tdiintry ; at the same time, he would be wanting in 
his duty if Hfe did not completely inform himself of every thing that wa* 
passing within the range of the authority of the person with whom he re- 
sided ; their subordinate chiefs might also be employed for the purpose of 
entertaining Europeans, where the controul of the resident wouJd.not 
reach ; but the great difficulty of reaching their object would probably 
not enable many Europeans to obtain such establishments. 

Supposing 
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Supposing politicaj intrigue or military servit:e to be the object, is it^ Thox. Cockhtr. n, 
your opinio^, conteii^plating the proposed access to every part of India on Esq ' 
eitbor side of the Peninsula, and from every part of the United Kingdom, 
that such persons would be enabled to find their way to the service ot sueh 
princes, it they were disposed to entertain them ? — 1 observed, in my 
evidence yesterday, that the regulations were very strict within the Coni'^ 
pany'sjunsdiction, and detailed the existing regulations for the prevention 
of Europeans going into the interior; but where men have an Object in 
yiew, it is of course still possible that they may defeat the best regulat iocs, 

If those regulations are not vigilantly and efficiently executed ; and it may 
al§o be supposed that persons who had the view of going into the interior^ 
would nafurally avoid the dominions of the Company where such restiic-' 
tidns prevailed. If all persons going out in ships from this country, wer.fr 
as at present registered, and if copies of those registers were transmitteri 
to India; it would be in the power of the government to know all persons 
who Vifere iiiduded in those lists, and endeavour to see that the same „per^ 
sons returned in the ships in which they came out ; but persons might he 
on board those ships not included in the lists, who might proceed to si- 
tuations where the Company’s power did not extend, and thereby get 
into the interior ; but unless men had some very particular object in vievv„ 
tfoine partrcUlar certain advantage they were to derive from it, 1 should 
Mill think that not/many of them would obtain their object. 

Supposing such object to be some political employ, or some, military 
rank, of at»y Other paramount and earnest object, do you mean to say, 
that such person^ would not have the means ot getting into tlie scrvicq of 
chiefs ? — ^That implies a superior class of Europeans to the persons whom 
I am speaking of, and I should then think it still more difficult for them to 
get into the interior, because they would more probably become known to 
some persons in India, connected with the government, or with tbe offir 
cers or government; I shall not say that Englishmen, or bcotchrqeri,.,^ 

Irishmen, employed in official station?, would not sometimes be iti^lincd 
to favour their countrymen, and thereby they might certainly some iof tbem 
^et into the country. : . , > 

Be pleased to say, contemplating so universal an access^ as beep 
described, to the territories of independent princes, as well as the t^^rxi tor'^i 
of the East'India Company, supposing the object of the parties, to ,pe pf 
a paramount and earnest nature to themselves, whether or pot. yoi^ think 
they could make their way to the service of tjtosc native ch.iejs pf 
Vinces, if they were disposed, to entertain them It is a, question vyhich 
is very difficult fo answer. In a country, I mean Britisb India, the extent 
■■ :■ , .3 0 it j I . ' pf 
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Tlios. Corkburn, of which, I believe, is not much less than 820 or 880.000 square miles, it 
■ hsq. is very difficult to know what avenues mi^'ht be found !o elude llic best 

— y ^ regulations. I have stated my opinion of the regulat ^ns establislied by 

the Company, where their power extends, and the edect they would have, 
if vigilantly executed, in preventing any great ingress of Europeans; but 
through other channels, the Gulf of Persia, and up beyond the Com- 
p.any’s possessions belonging to B imbay, if there were great advantages 
offered by the native chiefs and princes of the country, there can be no 
doubt that many Europeans would seek their fortunes there. 

Does a British resident with a native prince always reside where the 
native prince resides?' — I believe, generally, because the object of his ap? 
pointment is to attend where the durbar is held. 

Does he, in point of fact, according to your experience and knowledge, 
reside or not, where the native prince resides? — I do not know whether 
he resides, or does not reside, where the native prince may reside, but liis 
duty is to reside at the durbar of such prince ; it is probable the prince 
may go into the country,' and say to the British resident, . you will lemain 
at your own quarters while I make the tour of my country : 1 do };ot sup- 
pose that the British resident would have the power to say, 1 wiii ..cco ii. 
pany you, or if he had, that it would perhaps be desirable that h., s: uild 
exert such an authority, unless he suspected that the prince had objcf ts 
inimical to the interests of the government whom he represented, and 
then, no doubt, he would follow him wherever he went, because it would 
be his duty so to do. 

Might not Europeans be collected in distant parts of the territories of 
.such chiefs and princes, without the knowledge of our residents .'—Cer- 
tainly, they might, in my opinion. 

Would not those dangers then be still greater as to those chiefs and 
princes with whom we have no such treaties, or where it may happen that 
there are not residents ? — Certainly, it would be more in the power of 
such persons to entertain Europeans in their service without the English 
government getting a knowledge of it, not having residents upon the spot. 

From the experience you have had and your knowledge, of the wishes 
and wants of the natives, do you apprehend that there is room to hope for 
any materially increased consumption of European articles by the natives? 
—I do not apprehend, from what appears to be the usages and habits of the 
natives, and from the articles they in general use, that any great increase 
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of comumptlon amongst the natives of British manufactured articles can Thos, Cockburti, . 
be expected ; it is rea-.on’.ble to suppose that as population increases con- Esq. 

sumption must increase, in a certain degree, of such articles as they may < 1 — . i ^ , « ■ 

have been in the habit of using ; but it is very difficult for any man to say 
whether there may not be some articles that may not hereafter be required 
by the natives, though, in my own opinion, I think there never can be any 
great extent of deinaiid. Tiie wants of the people of India are very few j, 
the tabic of necessaries which I have given in, shews what articles are 
used for their general consumption ; and unless some o£ the articles of 
Europe should enter into the general consumption of India, I do not 
think that we can expect any great extension of the consumption of Eu- 
ropean articles among them ; but there has been a great increase of con- 
sumption of Eurojiean articles for the Europeans in ludia and the 
descendants of Europeans in India, and that will increase in proportion 
to the increase of those descriptions of population. 

Can you name any new article which, in the course of your long 
experience, has been introduced into native consumption ? — I am not 
aware of any new article ; I believe they have used a few empty bottles - 
for the purpose of keeping ghee and qil and such things, in addition to a 
few woollen articles ; they used very few carriages while I was at Madras* , 
there wore not above three or tour natives who had carriages ; they use 
sometimes a few glasses; the metals of course were used, iron and 
copper ; but I never was engaged in trade there, and therefore can only 
speak generally to those points. 

Those are articles which, from the time you have had anv means of 
observing them, with the exception of bottles, they have used rr~Yes. . 

During that period, has it appeared to you that the demand for such i 
articles for native consumption has increased ? — It undoubtedly has in- - 
creased, from the period I went (o India, but in a very small degree ; nor 
am 1 aware how it is probable that any very great increase of it can take 
place among the natives. 

According to your experience have the natives throughout India, ^ as fir i 
as your knowledge extends, uniformly had the means of full mid tun; le 
supply of such European articles as they might require under the picsci t ; 
system of the East-India Company’s trade ? — As far as I know, the' have 
had an ample supply of all the articles imported by the Company aiu! hy 
individuctl traders : the only proof that I can offer that these supplies have 

btc.u 
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Tkos Cockburut been ample, is, that on the 30th of April in the year 179S, it appears that 
there were in the Company’s warehonses in India imported goods from 
v» . / Europe to the amount, I believe, ot about one bundled and fifty.nln? 

thousand pounds unsold, and that on the 30th of April 1809, there were 
upwards of one million sterling imported Europijan goods in the Company’s 
\yarehouses unsold ; I believe the Company had in the intermediate period 
between 1793 and 1809, very much increased their exports from this 
country ; this shows, therefore, that consumption did not follow the in- 
creased export. 

Do the values of goods in the warehouses in India, at the times men- 
tioned by you, come within your own knowledge ?— .Noj X speak from 
the accounts which have been laid before parliament. 

Do those, relate to goods in warehouses at Iyiadras?-»— No j Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and Bencoolen, I believe ; and at Madras the stock, as 
may be s^en, by the accounts, was very much increased in like, manner as 
the general, stock of the .yyarehouses throughout, Indi?. 

You mean that the stock in band at Madras was increased in the same 
proportion ?— Yes. 

N According to yovr observation, h^tve the bazars genefaJly beep fully and 
wfllj scpplied with European articles. re are ip the bazar particular 
iiafive shops, for European articles and for China article^ and. fpr ad the 
various articles that are produced in the country ; and, I believe, there is 
notili^ig ibropghf to India from-lSurope, that is not to be found in them for 
purohase.*, ' > ■' .v- ■ 

According to your opinion whatever wants the natives may have had 
fon European have (they had fol) and ample means of .sufiplying 

themaelN^ssthore^hhJ-r Qf irticles imported by the Company, and 

by individfoah 'FbfliPalurajly, l,^oo)d suppose, would carry out yy,hateyer 
was, likely to turn, to their advantage, they have had the raeanSj because 
the Ownpany makn .sales by public auction, apd many Indiytduals 
are cotnpclied io do,the.siiajne..to get rid of their goods; apd iherefore ihey 
ha\e an oppwtunity of, buying, them generally cheap. 

Can you name any European article, which the natives have required 
for their wants, which ;thfiy have net had the means of . putch^ing?---! 
have no knowledge of any Eurppjjan article, .which 
for their general use ; they may use some of them as luxuries. > 

' ' ' ' ' Can- 
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Can you name any European article which the natives have been desi- 
rous of purchasing, and which they had not had the means of purchasing ? 
—I do not know what they might have desired ; there might be many 
things they desired, that they had not the means of purchasing ; the op- 
portunity ©f purchasing they certainly had, if they had the means. 

When it has happened that natives have possessed or acquired consi- 
derable property, have they directed its expenditure ma^'rially towards 
the purchase of European articles, or in native, or other in'dulgencies of 
a dinerent nature ? — In the part of India where I resided, the natives 
generally employed their superfluous wealth in the expenses of the 
marriages of their children, in the ceremonies performed on their father's 
death ; and besides these, the richer classes or them employ large sums 
in repairing pagodas ; digging tanks, where no water is otherwise td be 
had, for the travellers anti the cattle ; wells for the comfort of tra Vetters j 
choultries, or refectories for their convenience, where no shelter could be 
otherwise had ; and for charitable purposes, which every native of any 
fortune or distinction feels it his duty, as it is prescribed by his religion, 
to bestow. 

Can you say, that you have discovered any material inclination towards 
the purchase of European articles for the purpcKCs of such celebrations 
as you have referred to ? — I have frequently been at marriages and cere- 
monials, and on such occasions have had an opportunity of observing some 
glasses and small lustres, as matter of ornament j but the European articles 
used on such occasions for the convenience of the Europeans, who were 
invited to attend, are generally borrowed from the Europeans, theiit 
masters, or others. 

Can you say whether the natives increase eithef in the pfactice or the ca- 
pability of manufacturing what are catted European articles 1 do not re- 
collect any article in particular of European mamitacture that they make,, 
except carriages, which are produced by the native artificers, employed 
under the superintendence of Europeans, who make veyy godd carriages j, 
the natives tnemselves make plate, and have done so tinie immemorial,, 
ind very curious workm.en they are,, as will be seen by the Tritchirlopoly 
chains exhibited in this country^ 

Do they m'ak-e boots and shoes Yes, boots and shoes with and without 
the intervention of Europeans ; but since European artificers have resided 
there, they nwke better shoes and boots,, for they have excellent tanned 

leather 
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IThos'. Coclcbiirii, leather, which was not the case in my time, I only know it from those 
Esq^ who have returned from the country lately, it was introduced by one 
V — ^ ^ person; 1 believe there are other articles that they imitate : there is 
nothing that they cannot make if you give them a pattern, instructions, 
and materials. 

According to your observation, did the practice of making such ar- 
ticles appear to increase ? — Very much, I believe, so as much to decrease 
the number of' European carriages carried out there. 

Looking to the degree of ingenuity jou have described, their power 
of imitation, and the extreme disparity of wages between that country 
and this, does it appear to you that any material accession of European 
artificers might or might not tend, in a great degree, to supersede the 
necessity Of import from this country ? — Certainly it Would have the 
eftect ; in proportion as India manufactured for herself, so of course it 
would lessen the necessity of imports from this country of those articles 
which thej could manufacture. 

The Committee is to understand you to be of opinion, that the native 
manufactures of what are called European articles would considerably 
increase ?•— The native manufacture of what are called European articles 
would Iticrease, if the buyers could purchase them cheaper from the native 
manufacturers, and found them more durable than the European article. 

Looking to the immense disproportion of the price of labour, the 
expenses of freigbtj and the various charges of merchandize, h;ive you 
any doubt that they will be able to manufacture so considerably cheaper, 
as. 'to produce that encouragement ? — If the question refers to carriages 
and articles of that description used among Europeans, I have no doubt 
that the artificers of India under European direction, would be enabled 
coihjjiefely to supply the market, if the article was cheaper and more 
-durable than what was imported from Europe, as I have already ob* 

seped j,I,.think they could make them cheaper. 

# 

Be pleased to state such articles as you think, so assisted, and with such 
advantages, they could not manufacture ?— I really do not recollect ; I 
could not specif)' them, there are such innumerable articles. 

Do you think that such articles as ate generally consumed by Europeans 
in India, will not bye-and bye be imitated and made by the natives, in- 
structed by European artists ?■ — A great portion of the articles that are 

carried 
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from England to India for the consumption of Europeans, are TTios.C&ckburfit 
articles of constimptioo for eating and drinking ; broad*cIoth cannot be Esq. 
made Hi India,: as it now stands, unless the wool is carried out there for * ■ 


the purpose of making it, the wool of that country being, unless very 
far to the northward, too much of a hairy quality to make good broad- 
cloth. 


Does any other article occur to-you which they would not be able to 
make ? — Iron they can make in any quantity that is desired, for they have 
the best materials for so doing ; steel they make very good ; copper is to 
be found there, but not in great quantities, at least where the ijiiocs have 
been tried they have not been found very productive > there may be 
many articles which, if I had po^jfsion of an invoice of those articles 
that are used by European? in IndHi, I might be able to point out : hats 
they could not manufacture unless instructed by Europeans j if instructed 
by Europeans, there is plenty of hare-skins and rabbit-skins to be found 
in. the country, from which they might, make hats j for, most of the 
articles w-hich are for the consumption of Europeans, in the way of 
carriages, the materials are to be found in India. But it is not in my 
power to state all the articles which the natives are or are not competent 
to manufacture ; the articles that are in general consumption in Ipaia for 
Europeans or other persons, are so universally known by those that are 
concerned in the trade, that it will be easy for persons in possessioh of 
that information, to; judge what may or may not be manufactured By 
natives under European superintendence. 

Assisted by the advantages that have been described, the natives 6f 
India either do, or in your opinion speedily will attain a capa.city of 
making such, the materials for which may be found in India I thinJe 
their capacity is equal to the making of any thing that njaterials c^n be 
found for; whether they will make it so well, or so durable, or fo ipbCh 
worth the money, as what is made in Europe, is a <^ucstlqh 1 catindt 
answer, unless I made a trial and ascertained the fact. ‘ 

Is it wjthin your knowledge that the East-lndia Company' baVe foEd A 
great pains to extend to the utmost the consumption of European articles 
umong the natives, and throughout India? — As far as offering kli tlie 
articles that thyy brought to India for sale, both at public audtion add at 
their open Storehouses daily, at as IbW prices as could be ei^ected, or 
perhaps could be found any where in India, they have endeavoured to 
supply the market with European articles, and their seyvants who are In 
the immediate charge of them, I believe, derive a Commission from the 

' 3P sale 
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af $U(Qb;^ticles i M 1^ .1 tecfUsot bei^ |(«iejnJ>er of « eommtneo'* 
yv;h^cn recqmtnended ibat pvactjljQO '^boup prevail, for the purpose of 
^eaier e»pr|iQp ip tl>« peT,5ftPsi« fWge of the gpod>> by giving 
tfem an j^terest w the sale. . 

ttas not the Company freq^oentTy exported or sold at a known lost, for 
the purpose of increasing such export orsales of European articles 
have J!|^np,w;n gpods sold tnuph below ttwxinvoice price, that isai! that I 
know on that subject. 

Atp jw )^w acting as f commissioner for ipvestigatmg* the Carnatic 


,, iX^xqmnedbj^iheCommittK.% 

^Are of opinion that $epMa|ting the commerpial traos»;tion» of 
l^ritfstii Ii^i haqds in whonv the civil government may be 

Ipd^^, would be consistent with the interests of the Biitish empire in 
India, and of course in Europe ? — The magnitude and importance of that 
jjyestii^ ’^oul^ rp^quirp a ponsidpratipn which I have upt btpn able to give 
iit, ^ a®, answer it with satisfaction i.o myself y bi^t if my opinion is 
a^d, wh^^t^r ap entire separation, of the Cpmp^Uy’s mercamile, and 
political cns^^cter would a inean^ a^dipg - *9 opf seemly ^5,^^ 

adding to ine advantages f hat are to he derived by this-country from Indi^ 
I shpiild say, that I da. not think the separation, of the mercantiie and 
“ ^"^icai chatacjt^ of tl^ ipc^ip^x^ is cpqap^il'ble, \vitb Jhwji.HUccessKtJ go- 


yefjjn^nt^f ’i inighjt^y, the the gnvernmenr in 


India'f ^V^cn I say. the qommer^iul character of the C >mpany. Lana not 
aw|re^o( th? evTl^^t^t arise from, their , cominercia) character, untlcr. ihe 
rej^ulatiops ^^nd ^vys that, now exist jn tiidia j bur I am of opuiion that a 
^^ated'rfade that sfv.U have that species iT fiecdom, that a man shall be 


re 


able to sail his ship at his own times and convenience, would be, in addiiion 
to the , tradje of the Copip^ny, a, great advantage to India. I should 
tu^ppse’ that tj^jegul^tjquts, which, wci;e esiabiijhed lot that purpose, under 
the^'ghyefnrn^t of ^ iVc-^iejJey, proved that, the trade was ex^ 

teridedi l^ndthut mdividqal. ^^^ pace with that of the,Ck)*npany. 

I thint it vy ill always Ixe d^sirahie th^j every ship that carries bullion, of 
Ayhaieyer nation sli^ may be, siv^ukl have an opj^urttinity pf .purefewing the 
produce of the country, because inejia possessing no mines, or at least 
producing very little either of gold or, silver, must depend upon foreign 
cbipchirrc^, tp fe^d the circulation, i apd if the specie of that cpunlry is to 

be 





«St{>6rt«d to Evirope; withobt such trft pottos to#ed if, the cphscquep^lfs 
rtiust be; fatal to the circulating mediuiU of India. ’When I'wis iit Madras^' 
that sublet was very often under the consickration of the igoyernment and 
its officers and I remember it -was my'individuatbp>hi'on‘,^that a fetn1ssroi\ 
of dufici to a ct'rtain eKtent on'all exports should be ariowed to the extent 
of bullion bonA fide irhpnrtefrori such ships j and 'that arose Trotii a 'pressure . 
which the jMjbiic service aiid'indi^iduplfi experienced from * a very great* 
want''of'6{wtie, vvithbut die'poillibiltiy'of extendtngV to'any considerable' 
•degree, a paper currency. 



Are there not tradesmen of «U descriptiofis, sudh as coach-makers, 
cabinet-makers, upholsterers, workers in metals, persons casting 
making glass bottles, preparers of tanned leather, persons making accou- 
trements, harness, and all the articles for which tatiriiSd leather is wanted* 
shoemakers arid taylors, vvhb are native labourers orider B^rltish artificers? 
— I believe all those descriptions of persons are to be found in India j 
some who work under European superintendence, and o^her^ ^vpp wqjk 
for' tlremselves; wheri I wds in India, all the furniture I had occasion to 
use was made by hativesi 

What proportion of price do those articles manufactured under l^ritish’ 
artificers; by native labourers, bear to the same articles iniported from | 
Europe ?—*! really have no recollection, at this distance of time, of tWo“ 
particular prices of the articles of that description ^ the price of the ^ 
European articles varied very much at different times. When I went' to 
India I bought six pair of shbes'arid a paif of slippers for a pagoda, they . 
were manufactured by a native not superiritended b^ an European and 
before I left it, the price was thrfee pair of shoes, without the slippers, for ■ 
a pagoda ; but T preferred European shoes, because, from the imperfec- 
tion of the tarining of the Indian shoe, I found my feet were liable to be 
injured by them : since that period, I undefstarid, tanneries have been 
established, and better leather produced. 

Is it not your opinion that the native shoes that could be purcl^ased at a 
much less expense, would be at least equally, if not under the expense that, 
a British pialr of shoes would cost ?— It would depend entirely upon the 
weather in which they wete used ; if it was' rainy, they Would W very ' 
soon destroyed j if the weather was dry, they would wear much longer, 
and probaWy as ionk' as one paif of European shoes, if pot rather 
longer. 

SP’i Excepting * 
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Tho^^pckbum^ Excepting in the season of the mbnSoons?— Including all seeihtlc, 

, 'Ihere are seven or eight months in the year, when there is no rain ? — - 
The quantity of water jailing there may he estimated at froni 45 to 70. and 
80 inches altogether within the year, according to situation and severity 
of the monsoon ^ and I believe I might say that sometimes a half or two- 
thirds of that falls within three months, or ^thereabouts : it is unfortvAiate 
When there is eight months of drought ; I have known upwards of thirty 
inches fall vvithin one month. 


j Speaking respecting copper and tin, you mentioned that the copper 
mines qf Hindostan h^ produced hitherto but little ? — Scarcely any thing 
lately ; they have formerly been worked, and the ’Veins of them that were 
o^ped prod.n?ed ex^llent copper ; but they have not been tried to any 
extent : proh^biy they may produce excellent copper. 

Cannot copper arid tin be brought to the coast of Bengal from the 
islands in the Indian Archipelago, easier and cheaper by commercial 
people resident at the British ports, than by being imported from England ? 
— 't apa not acquainted with the trade in that quarter; I . belij^Ve, 1 could 
stafq the price of tin at Madras ; I have a price current in my pocket. The 
price of tin from the Eastern Islands pnd the Malay coast, was in the year 
idQloflSb?, 35 star pagodas per candy of 500lbs. weight English: no 
copper "appears to have been imported from that quarter, nor am 1 aware 
that any copper is to be found but in Japan ; at least, none was known to 
me, tp be imported at Madrsw when I was there, and I never Jcneiy that 
d<?scripftdn qfj copper I'mpoirted but in the Company’s ships, and sometimes 
,fi‘oj^'.'Biata^Yi^V^ /. 

you know whether there is not copper that may be brought from 
thi: 'Persian 6ulf from Mesopotamia, at a much smaller expense of 
freight and an easier expense in the prime cost? — I am not at all ac- 
quainted^ with that. , , , 

'T^ving ^taWd, .tbat you^ think the frequent punishment of Europeans 
fpr '65er)bcs committed against the natives of India would not hive the 
pfFt'ct of iQW’ormg the character of the British government in (hat country, 
are you not of opinion that such punishment would rfitlher tend to exalt 
than degrade the British Character in India, by Irnpfessing more forcibjy 
upon the rnifids of the natives the impartiality and efficacy of our laws 
and thereby removing any doubts which may at present be entertained 
' upon ' 
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that head ?•— However It mipjht induce the natives of India to admire 7'hos.Cockburn,' 
our justice, the question implies a frequent recurrence of the evil j Esq. ‘ 
and it would therefore follow, that the grievance must be frequent, and ' — -~y‘— 
that however much they might admire the conduct of the British govern- 
ment in punishing the offence, it would very much indispose them to the 
individual British subjects. 

Having stated, that yon consider all the western coast of the peninsula 
of India as far as Goa to be subject to the British government, do you 
mean to Include iliat part of the coast which belongs to the Rajah of 
Travancore ? — I mean to include that, inasmuch as a British resident 
resides there, and it was found indispensably necessary for the security of 
India, that the greatest vigilance should be exerted there to prevent the 
ingress of Europeans, particularly foreign Europeans and I'renchmen ; 
and therefore the rajah consented that the English government should have 
a check and controul over the ingress of Europeans into Travancore, in like 
manner as in their own countries, though there may, perhaps, be ports 
where they have no efficient controul or establishment, W'hich I am not 
acquainted with. 

Do you consider the Peishwah to have more authority in his country 
than the Rajah of Travancore has in his dominions ? — I think the PeisHwali 
must have more authority in his country than the Rajah of Travancore has 
in his dominions } because, from the rebellion which took place in Tra- 
vancore against the authority of the Company’s government, greater re- 
strictions have I suppose been imposed upon him. 

Was the rebellion alluded to by you considered as on the part of the 
Rajah of Travancore, or of his subjects ? — When I say the rebellion, it 
was a rebellion against the authority or the Company, 1 believe, instigated 
by the Dewan j 1 was not in India at that time, and therefore caimot speak 
from my own knowledge : as to the regulations to which 1 refer, 1 believe 
I am correct. 

Is the Committee to understand, that you consider the authority of the 
Rajah of Travancore in his own country as merely nominal ? — I consider 
the authority of the Rajah of I’ravancorc in his own country to be not 
nominal, as it relates to the internal government of his own country, but 
under rules aijd regulations, as it would affect the Engli^h government; 
possibly since I left India, rules and regulations may have been imposed, 
which may give him not so much latitude in his country as he had lofmerly. 


Ildw 
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TJios.Co<;l^^ltXA) Hpw 4W, Englis^^ government acquire the authority to which you 
alla4c, ai)4 agsqnst which y^q^^tateta rqhejjiion; has* takeoi place; was it 
v'Tarzx:!rrf. by eonquest, or ori>erwise r —f should suppose, that the *au>horw they 
ba^, acquired there, was ia coasecuen^ .of a, treaty with rhe' U;Hjab, 
ttihich took, place in consequeneo of; tjhe .clWqfhW)00$ that produced that ' 
rebellion to which i have alluded. 

Have you heard of the contract fiwr pepper, made betwcctt the Com- 
pany and jthe Rajah of iTrayancore about the^ year 1795 ?— TraHrancorO' 
was not under the Madras government in 1795, as far as I recollect } 
and 1. had no opportunity of being acqua'uited, with auy contracts >made' 
byjhe Botiiba/ government. 

Are you of opinion that there wyjuld be,the.s»me indyeement now as ' 
twenty years ago, for Europeans; to seeh- employmwit in the service^ of - 
thcinathre powers in India, . considering the. political cbangesiwhich ’har® > 
taken ipiace,, and the treaties concluded by the British government with t 
th»; native powers to* present Europeans .being eptettained by ihem^-*^ 
Certainly not ; nor could there be the same facilities : when the power of 
Ilyder surrounded our territories, and possessed a large portion of the 
Malabar coast, and when CuUact was in possession of the. Mahrattas, 
thercicertajinly. must have been greater facility in, European deserters, or 
any other ^lopeans who wished to enter those countries, reaching them: 

1 have: already explained the difficulties thaf now exist, as far as I am 
abjfti- V 

Ace wu of opinion that any seriqu^ danger would arise to the British 
interests In India, from the possible admission of a few Europeans into 
thOfservicC of such of the native powers as can be at all considered inde- 
pendoM- df the British government, and with which no treaties- exist ?*— 
Even a few Europeans getting into the service of any of those chieftains, 
whose ambition might lead; them toa desire of extending their dominions, 
might aid' kdif’ ds^ist them in gaining a superiority over their neighbours j 
but I do not thihk that the British government have any thing to appre- 
bertdiffrom ady>'Combina^ of that. description, exceptcreating distur- 
batfess^ -which 'woiild certainly create expense, and induce the loss of lives. 

I)id not the Mahratfa aruties prove mote formidable to the British 
power in India, under their own irregular mode of discipline, than since, 
the introduction of the European system under European officers ?-f^r 
thinkv ’«?hen ' opiiosed to Europeans!, they .did j and. that it Was a very 
happy ehkrcun^aace for the’ English that Tippoo did not follow his fa- 
ther’s 
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flier’s advice, which was, ncvCr to organize infantry with the hope of T/fOf CockWtn, 
competing with the English troops \ owing to that circumstance, and his Esq. 
having diminished the establishment of his irregular cavalry, he certainly *' ■ v 
lost a great deal of that advantage which he otherwise most have pos- 
sessed in his opposition to the English arms. 

Is it not believed that Scindiah suffered from the same cause ?-— I have 
no doubt he dW ; but the force Scindiah had organized was of such a 
nature, that if it had not been opposed by military exertions and cona- 
binations that, 1 believe, never weld surpas^^ed in any part of the world, 
we should have had little chance of overcoming it ; his army was 
arriving at a degree of perfection, that, if considerably augmented, it 
would liave been found very difficult to- put down, and that certainly, in 
a 'great measure, from the employment of Europeans: it was perhaps 
partly to the imperfect state to which it had arrived under European disci- 
pline, and the want of a sufficient number of Europeans, that we were 
indcbtctf fof ■our extraordinary sticcess. 

Did not the BhuWpore Ra^ah make a more successful resistance to the 
B> itihh ai<af», without the aid of European officers and tactics, than those 
nauve powers did, which had both ?— The Rajah of Bhurtpote fought 
within a very strong fortress, Which was considered almost impreguAble, 
be. bad a very large garrisoii ; the English had not, unfortunately, the 
means which they ought always, if possible, to possess, I mean mortars 
and shells, which would have prevented the dreadful losses that occurred 
©n that occasion. It is perfectly well known, thdt Indians undisciplined, 
when behind walls make a most vigorous defence, and have often been 
kiu wn to orive off European troops in attempting to ass^t i ultimately, 

©f course, they could not prevail. 

What effect, prejudicial or otherwise, do you conceive wouJ 4 be pro- 
duced in India W the large importations or specie lately ; piade by the 
Company, from that country, under the denomination ©f surpjt^s revenue?' 

-^'I ne effect of sending specie frotn India to any greaTextent, witliout 
giving the opportunity of an ingiess of specie to that country, would be 
most distressing, as I have alrrady explained. I apt not’- aware of any 
specie imported untkt the denbtninati'on of surplus revenue. i 

Have you heard that, riotwithstawdlfig thfe surplus revenue, the Com- 
pany have lately opened neW' loaffs*at me different presidencies in India? 

— *1 have in the newspapers seen ’soinethlhg about if. 
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Titos, Cockburn, Do. you speak of Indian newspapers r—^Yes ; I \vav6 «cc» an advertise. 

E»sq. ment for a new per cent, loan^ in, X think, tho Madras paper j l .oan. 

— J not exactly state the date. , 

. . i.-, M . 

Whnt, in your opinion, has been the impression n^de upon the minds 
of t!)C Company’s creditors, natives as well as l^ropcans, by the late 
financial operations of the governments in India,; particularly ^n, the 
various transfers or tnpnoinal payments of their ppblic loans, from the 
years 1807-1808 to 1810 Ibll? — I can .speak to thpieffect that was pro- 
duced upon the minds of many of the creditors in this country, and 
may Infer what would be the opinion qf- , the people of India, in regard 
to one Ibaiv. which I myself had an opportunity of knowing the particulars 
of:- there was a loan opened fdr the, purpose ot inducing a subscription 
of . 10 per cent, papers. .possessing the option of being paid the principal 
and interest in England, intea loan of 8 percent, ^laper, payable tjie priq. 
cipal in India and the interest in England; and money was also received by 
government at a premium, when money was offered : the loan held out to 
creditors^; thatcinterest would be paid by bills on England half yearly, 
frbm .year to year,, at a favourable exchange of f>s. bJ. per pagoda, and 
tlvree months’ sight j I believe the loan was to be made up, and the cer- 
tificates or notes to be dated on ,the 31st of May 1809, ami the interest of 
8 pcT'cent. to run. from that period ; in the month of September or Oc- 
tober leOQ, this loan, which the persons who had the 10 per cent, paper 
were induced to go into, and to accept 8 per cent, on account of the fa- 
jvoyrable fejpittsuKc to Europe,,which, from the expression tliat the interest 
to be paidihalf yearly from year to year, was considered a loan o/ 
'-eome duration, was advertised to be paid off; and the loan was paid .off, 
within six months from its completion. It appeared therefore that these 
favourable .terms were held out by the government of Madras for the 
purpose of inducing individuals to subscribe their paper payable in 
England, for paper payable in India but the interest in Engbmd; and 
?*batttfie,!ieibment ihe confiding, pubfc had subscribed their paper, and 
jjgiveri;,; u|)t futhe. .great advantage of payment in England, ti)c ijijJuce- 
ment was withdrawn, and the, loan paid off, and the piirtie?, u.any 
of them, compelled to subscribe to less favourable loans, locking 
/'itjj their s'propcf ty in India, Of course, this, which wa^ CQia^idered 
,,tiy; individuals , as a breach .pf contract, 1 m?an iSo* far, as, tficy 
could not but suppose that the terms of the ,a<,iy.! 9 i:tisenient gave them 
sifcason to believe, that the loan wopld of sqn^^^ duration, ipuat, as it 
>9vould naturally affect individpal credit, .the same e^fept upon 

public credit. I believe that the Court of,.^ifgctqriS| represehtatiom 
Jaaving been made to them, have in some mstatice* .given inadequate rc- 

> lief, 
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Ikf, In »o far as they have agreed to permit those persons who held paper T/ios. Cockbnrtft 
at d‘p€r cent., to receive bills upon England for it when they shall adver- Esq. 

tise it for payment in India. I am not perhaps perfectly correct in the .-y* — 

details of tfiis, for 1 have not thought of it for a length of time. I had 
sdfltie" ptiper myself this situation. The effect upon my mind was, that 
it was a very different proceeding from what had been observed in this 
country, when the government thought it a duty to bring forward a 
rdioltftion for a reduction of the interest in 1149 (vide Smollett, vol. S, 
page 27y). The circumstances that may have occasioned this financial 
measure, I am not acquainted with ; I speak only of its effects upoh my 
oWnniind. Upori the representation from soffte of the creditors in Indta 
to the government at Madras, they saw the justice of repaying the pre- 
mium which bad been paid to' it liy individuals to get into the loan ; 
otherwise a considerable part of the.iiaefest that bad UCOPued would have 
been paid by the premium given by the lender. 

Are you aware of the Company’s having opened loans rn India, them- 
sfelv'es paying the premium for the cash ? — When the Gompatoy's interest is 
at six per cent, and money is wanted and bears a higher interest in the 
market, they no doubt, with a view to keep the intterest at the rate of six 
per cent, would act very wisely in giving a premium- to! induce such loan* 
rather than increase the rate of interest which would hate a permanent 
effect. -V'--' 

Have not you heard of the Company giving a premiutliy allowing at 
same time eight per cent ?— When the interest of monayMyas at eight 
per 'dent. and money even at that rate could not be gotj the same ptin- 
ciple Would naturally induce them to give a premium, aS ifr done in this, 
country on all occasions of loans, according to the state 4f the money 
market. ^ 

Have you heard of the Company giving this premium, and an interest 
of eight per cent, at the time that private merchants were Only allowing 
$ix per cent.? — Not to my knowledge or recollection. / 

> - TV 

Have not you heard, that the money collected in the , Conspany’s 
treasuries in India* for the purpose of effecting the reduction of inter^, 
in the manner of which you have j list given an instance, wa!s borrowed 
upon tho«e terms, th« greatest part of it ? — I am not acquainted with 
'titijit fact, it was sob^b^uenTJo iriy India; but, if the object of 

tlie Corirpaoy’s gd^et^rnenV had' beiett • io t'edate the interest on their great 
debt, it was cerlawly their dtity, aa it tiras* their interest, to borrow, 

3 Q money 
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Thosi Cockburn, money on those terms, if by that means tlie reduction of interest could 
Esq* be effected. 1 do not complain of the reduction of interest in India» 1 
— V — think it was essentially necessary to the interests of the public th|it it 
should be so ; f only complain of the manner Whi^h it was done, and 
the discredit which it brought upon English erdditj^ which, I believe*, 
stood higher than any other credit in th€t World. 

V V , . . I 

Are you aware, that although they thus effected a reduction of interest, 
they actually had not the means of paying off their debt ; and that 
although they paid off nominally upwards of thirty millions sterling, 
they had not in their treasifri^s at any time more than five or six millions 
during that period ? — If with so small a comparative sum at their com- 
mand, which must have been known to the monied interest in India, 
they were enabI^.#W£Ct a measure so salutary to the public interests, 
if it could be ^brte -without injury, to their credit, and without any 
breach of engagement, f' think that the government of India would 
derive credit fifbm having been able to accomplish so great an object 
with such smeli^ means. 

HavO'ithe gdtrdfftess to state, explicitly, whether the conduct of the 
government in Indiu towards their creditors, was not generally considered 
as a gross breach of public faith and engagement? — In regard to an 
explicit statement of my opinion, I do certainly think, that the manner 
of doing it was inconsistent with the dignity of the British government, 
and will prove injurious to their interests; as every measure 
will* do whicn*dfc not founded upon just principles and fair and open 
dealing. ' 

It having been stated, that iron was produced in India, did you see 
©r hear of any Indian iron exposed for sale in the market r— 'Never 
having dealt in any articles of that kind, I really never had an oppor- 
tunity ofseeing it in the market, or endeavouring to buy it; but f have 
heard- of its being to be bought, and it must be so, because the steel 
which is made from it, is produced in the Mysore country to a consider- 
able extent. 

t . ' ' ' ' 

Is not the iron manufactured in India inferior in quality to that' 
imported from England ? — It is certainly as inferlbr to that imported 
' from England at present, as English iron was formerly to Swedish, 
when almost all the iron sent to India by the Corripany was Swedish ; 
now, hfappily for this country, English iron is mabiifabtured, not only 
tqual in quality, but in some rcsjiects bbtter titan Swedish, and jvt may 

be 
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be bought, I beliere, many pounds per ton clieaper, and is now, I believe, Thos Cockhnvn, 
tibe only iron exported by the Company to India. 

Can you form any opinion of the probable proportion Mussulmen bear 
to the Hindoos in ppUit of number, in that part of the country with 
which you have beis’n acquainted ? — That question it is impossible to 
answer without a census being tafeen ; where 1 have bad an opportunity 
of seeing it taken, in tlia ^lysore country, where I should have expected 
more Mussulmen than in the Carnaticj I think the proportion wa» 
thirty-eight Hindoos to one Mussulman; hut that varies precisely in 
peopoftion to the power and number of the Mussulmen governments that 
existed in different parts of India. 

Ho you consider those Mussulmen who have i{een» down from 
offices of power and emolument, equally coutei|ibwJ wi^ the British 
sovereigutv as the Hindoos r — Certainly not, it la imppa*ible. to suppose 
that men who enjoyed unlimited power, office and emoluoient, can be 
equally satisfied v»ith the Hindoos, who more generally dstive greater 
advantages from office and emolument under the En^ish government, 
though both enjoy as complete protection as it is possible for men to 
enjoy where laws have not been long established, but which time and 
experience will, no doubt, improve into greater perfection. 

Coufd discontents to any extent amongst , the Mussuhuen pr(^uce 
danger to tlie British sovereignty, as long as the Hindoos are sati8fit*d 
with the British government? — 1 have already explained, tliat I do not 
think there is any bond of union that could be established among tln^, 
to induce such an event as is referred to in the question, unless under 
the circumstances- which I have before stated. i 

If the Mussulmen could induce the Hindoos to concur with them, 
would the British power be safe ? — It the Mussulmen could induce the 
Hindoo population to rise in rebellion against the English government* 
it is impossible to suppose that it would not be a very difficult thing tor 
the few Europeans that now hold the power in India long to exist ; the >< 
extension of the British power in India, though it could not have beeri 
gained without the aid of a great European force, was yet atmined 
principally by the aid of our native subjects. During the war of Hyder 
in tlic year 178 O, I knew, of instances of attachment in the native troops 
which it is impossible for mq not tq mention ; Ilyder entered the country 
with an army of 100,000 men ; the army which we had in the field 
under Sir Eyre Coote, amounted to not more than 8,000 muskets, of 
^ 3 Q 3 which 
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Thos .Cockhurn^ which not 1,000 were Europeans ; all the garrisons in the country of oor 
Esq, own were occupied by a few European officers with native troops; Hyder 
v- * offered very high terms to induce tliem to secede from their duty ; they 
were frequently from 4 to 14 months in arrears of pay; they were in 
some instances reduced to the necessity of di^oatng of their children to 
obtain the qieans of their own subsia^tence, and islso with a view to 
secure the ^ives of their children by s^Nding themHo those who had the 
means of feeding them ; at this period there were emissaries sent among 
them for the purpose of inducit^ them to swerve from their duty ; it 
was at this period they fought tjae battle of Porto Novo in 17^1> which 
without their aid could never have been fought ; such attachment to the 
government whose salt they eat, which is their common expression,, 
shews, that if they are protected in their religion, their privileges, and 
their rjghts, and that so long As they are so protected, we have 

nothing to ap^etiedd'^om ainy combinations to overset our government. 
I believe they b^ve no sMachment'tb any form of political power. 

Do you imagine, from any occurrences in the Decan’ that there 
might be any motive that could produce an union between the Mussul- 
men and Hindoos? — ^I’hat is a question I cannot answer more fully 
than I have already^ .jn effect, 

. .You derive no consequences from what happened at Vellore? — I would 
rather not enter into that question; but I am ready to do it, if it bd the 
wish of the Committee. 


[The Witness withdrew* 
[Adjourned to To-morrow, eleven o’clock. 
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JoviSf die ^prilis 1813. 


The Right Hon. John Sullivan in the Chair. 


CHARLES BULLERr Esq. a Member of the House, was examined 
as follows : , 

Mr. htipey.'] HDW long have you been in the civil service of the Charles Buller, 
East India Company ?— About two and twenty^^years: .1 was one and Esq. 
twenty years actually resident in India. ' ' ^ 

You were at the Bengal presidency ? — I was. 

In what department ? — In the revenue. ' 

You are still in the service of the East India Company ? — I am. 

Did you reside in India during twenty-one years? — One and tvfrenty 
years, or within a month or two. 

From your long residence in that country, had you opportunities of 
remarking upon the characters, the habits, and prejudices of the natives ? 

—Certainly, I had an opportunity. 

Are you of opinion that they are a people peculiarly tenacious of their 
habits and prejudices ? — They certainly are, very particularly so, as far as 
I can judge. 

In the event of a free trade between this country and India, and many 
Englishmen being permitted to penetrate into the interior, is it your opi- 
nion that such permission would be attended with any, and what ill effects, 
to the peace and happiness of the natives ?— I should conceive it to be 
dangerous ; that it would be the cause of much oppression and persecution 
to the natives ; and that it would be prejudicial to the British name, and 
consequently to the British interests. 


Tliough 
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Charles Duller, Though Europeans are not allowed to purchase land, are they not al- 
EiSq. lowed in Bengal to hold land by leases to the extent of about fifty begahs ? 

^ — “V ' — They are ; and the same person is allowed to hold several detached spots 

of fifty begahs each. 

Can you state what is about the average ■rate of' those begahs— what is 
the extent of land they contain ? — 1 cannot say exactly, but I understand 
there arc three begahs to an acre, > i- 

Have the goodness to state whether those- kases ate not granted by 
lem'ndara? — They are granted by the zemindars-; the lease is obtained 
first by the settler, and he sends it to the collector, who sends it to the . 
Board of Revenue, for the sanction of government, for his holding 
his lands. As a nwinbcr of the Board of Revenue, I have been in the 
habit every Board-day sending up two or three of thoseiapplrcations. 

In consequence of this permission, have not Europeans the means of 
building habitations and manufactories, and holding them, up in the coun- 
try as permanent property ? — It is for the express purpose of enabling 
them to do that, that they are allowed, I believe. 

Arc there not actually many Europeans settled up the country in Ben- 
gal, upon property of this description, such as indigo manufacturers and 
others ? — A considerable number ; I before stated two or three, but I 
would wish to say, that we were in the habit of sending up every Board- 
day at least one application for holding land to that extent. 

Under th^ zemindars, by permission of the government ? — ^Yes, from 
the grant of the zemindars. 

Have you actually known such licensed Europeans so far misconduct 
themselves, as to make it necessary for the government to send them out 
of the country ? — I have had to conduct inquiries sometimes into the 
conduct of thoso gentlemen, and I think, it occurred to me in two in- 
stances, within the sliort space of two months, to recommend, that two 
gentlemen, should be sent out qf the district in which they had beea 
allowed to reside. Those came accidentally under ray official knowledge ; 

J had nothing to do with the gieneral .superintendence of the conduct of ^ 
those gentlemen, nor with the poHcc of the country;, but when, any 
question arose, whether an European held lapds directly or. iodirectly, such,' 
questions were referred to the Board of revenue for report ; and in the 

two 
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two instances I have alluded to, the evidence of their oppression of the Charles Bulkr^ 
Tyots was so very strong, that though I do not know it actually came Esq. 

within the scope of our duty to recommend their removal, yet we did as ' v 

much, which was, to suggest to the government, whether they were fit 
persons lo be allowed to reside in the districts. 

Were they removed in consequence of that recommendation ? — T was 
given to understand that they were removed ; the order for their removal 
was not sent to the Board of He venue, but through another channel ; but 
I am pretty certain they were removed. 

In the event of a free trade, if many persons, even with licences, were 
permitted to go into the interior of the country, do you not think the evil 
which has already arisen from the misconduct of licenced persons in Ben- 
gal* would be probably very much increased ? — Certainly, I do ; I am 
very apprehensive of a number of Europeans settling in the interior ; 1 
have heard a great deal of oppressions committed by them, and I feel ra- 
ther strongly on that subject against the measure ; a number of Euro- 
peans in the country would considerably tend to increase the evil, because 
1 think those oppressions were generally occasioned by the quarrels of 
those Europeans amongst themselves, and indeed they generally came to 
light from the quarrels of the Europeans ; the natives were not much, in 
the habit, at least to my knowledge, of bringing cpmplaints against Eu- 
ropeans ; they were afraid ; I only speak fiom my knowledge as a member 
of the Board of Revenue. 

Are you then of opinion, from your knowledge of the character of the 
natives, that they arc likely to sustain considerable injury rather than 
complain against Englishmen ? — In the cases that I have known, as I have 
said before, the complaints were generally made known in consequence of 
some quarrel between Europeans; I therefore suppose that the natives 
were notin the habit of complaining: Upon light occasions, certainly 
not : but a magistrate can speak much better to that than I can ; I hwtve 
never been a magistrate. 

' Are you of opinion, that if oppressions of the nature above stated, took, 
place in many instances, they might create sotfh a discontent among the 
native population, as would be dangerous to the stability of our govern- 
ment in India ? — If in many instances they took place, I should think that 
danger might ensue ; but it would' be a considerable number of instances 
before there was any actual danger to bur Empire* 


Do 
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Chaii^ , Do yoa think /that thr power.- 

Indian of »wding--'Eot«peatw oot>t^ .<He coootry iitxa^^f.misbet^ 
■VT-* ~ baubup,' is necessary to tmintain>rhepea»ee 6f thecoiHiery aa\i the secoritv 
of the government?— Most essential. f ...... .. ,rru,h- 

r Wh^t any violences or oppressioh? of nativer by EngUshme’tr’ t^e 
place.in Jndfay up the country, have the dtohnef any adequate' tn^t^oif' 
obtaiiflng justtee against their oppressors, csceprby that power Wlfkll-thti 
governtbent possess of removal of their oppressors entt of the cotiMffry 
T^ey may appeal to the magistrate of the district, who may Mltd iMf' 
offenders to the supreme court. 

!- '-vf -Iff ' ':>r.fV7 its'nv it 

fif inch ic^etaions arp ctMhraittedfatJlihe distance of hu«dr^,.'w^*«|t 
aaitousand/mites ttpfttie country, fchtryolu- think the rmtiveis'c^djhSiv^i6ny« 
adetpiateijuitioefb^apjpealing tb t^tupreme court ?-<-/.O^hey- wWn)d{'^lb a^ 
p4pi)ability,jf notikave<the m^hs-bf appealing they woul^ bOt^^le tcy' 
leave their own concerns for such a length of time. ‘ar^ ; ;rj 

-fifas vt ribt 'falldtffwillMfi)y<^r ktrowlcdge tba|;i fftjht Itjch dtfeil 
tiecj'the ‘murders of the' parties offendihg ensiled' ?-ux{7have' ceftaiuly*’ 

kAoWnfj or rathefjhfcal^d, df/bfie instance, White (tk]rdt¥:wa94a£tUKM;^‘c0iri<v 
mittedf the gentlitoawWas aclf^lly ftiUrdered ;;I‘have't(teO'h®rtd'of‘«ooil»*ti» 
irtWaneb I tr wasa kdyfWhW^^WI^-vlry.tiehrly flautdeted j^she wto^b 
lutely murdered. .a^-arf 

a14'fhc>bat\lrfe of the oppressloii^, WhicHfhitve cbtftb^o 
yobv kntjwlw^, of i4*''halibeidn41kn8 by Europeans ^ recollect^ ^ 

weven^ggin^of the ryots, 'Itihdirnprisonment; -^r/: 

J/;d le^rM.h h-c. ■ 

'ShpptJSiWg aif^nlltiMtStd influx of British subjects were allowed intb the i 
tlffeeprtsidehcwSy'htSj'Ondtfhart absolute testtiction from pe riet rat i«g’ iflw ‘ 
the intefi'AM, li lt ye^bT opitiibfi that such resrrietion 'Would prove ;ettectu#ld 
to prevent persons getting irsto‘ihb interii^ ?— If i were to answef T^ac^ 
theoretically, I should say, that I should suppose government could easily 
prevent -it.! .But jocIgiug^frQm what I have tonstantly seen, I do 
would be very difficult indeed to prevent jt-t: prahibUibrfs-afeainJtj: 

Europeans entering into the interior are at present very strong, but some- 
how or other they doeontrivotosget^tottbe-inttccbCv^andiMtl^BUy/tteaeiae 
il»re. In short, I conceivtr.sh^tijt much more, depeij^s u^ttke rndim 
vidual character of;the „mag«tr|t|irjth*!Ri(ppon'!ftny gepafaifjhCvs kthidke 

f overnment can lay clown. ■34kni;:aotwc mi^Mtra«eM»Ha*jBi»ini}up»^ 
(Uropeans from entering into the interior, and also will keep them from 

doing 
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K^a acts of injaatico while they are there ; but in our service, Chanhs BuHef, 
•t fn nthet ^rta of the world, there are persona sometimes appointed to Esq* 
t^iBcea who are not competent to them; and in such cases, the Eu* '— 
ropeans often do commit great mischief. 

Is not the power vested in the local governments of removing such 
^glUhmen as misbehave themselves, considered as a very invidious power 
- ip. its exercise, and neven'lesorted to but in extreme cases ?->*I fancy 
very nainch so : the exercise of it creates great clamour against the go* 

In your opinion, would a free trade with India produce any materially 
increased demand among the ohtivea for .European commodities 
abooid rather think not; as far as 1 can judge of the actives their wants 
are very few, and those very easily satisfied, and where ithat is the case, 
with regard to the natural wants, 1 think they very seldom have many 
artificial wants. 

the mass of the population in the Bengal provinces, either the 
desire or the means of purchasing British commodities 1 — 1 do not know 
what their desire may be ; they certainly have not the means ; and I ^ 
should not suppose they have much the desire^ because they are content, 
as I have before said, with gratifying those few natnml wants that thtyj? 
have. 

According to your observation, do you think that the more opulent 
natives in the Bengal provinces have any great wijih or taste for such r 
articles, meaning European articles think.V^ry little; as as Ihavevi' 
seen, they have a few articles of glass ware, lustres, and those things ; but 
I recollect, in the case of one very opulent maojlshat they WMCj vary 
trumpery kind of aiticles, and 1 should doubt very . muidi thieiir having^ 
bftftn bought actually at a shop; 1 should rathec th^ that thay were: 
bought at the auction of an English gentleman. . > 

Do the native domestics of Europeans adopt, in any degree, Europeaau 
habitat — None that J[ redollect. > i j .. 

Does the supply of European articles in jlndia, according to the present 
system trade, ajppear to yea tu be fully equal to the demand of the’ 
fiatiyiif -^Dertkialy^ 1 should soi l hayc generally seen the bazars 

ihll «^lt|ote arfic^ %hiob th^mivev ever as^ i 
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Cf^iUi BvlJcTt Do you, tl^ink that the, pre^eot system is fjuUy adequate to the supply of 
Esq. .any probably increased d^ao<i on.the i>art of the natives of Indiit for 

t— - ^ European articles ? — I shoiUd suppose so, for I have no reason m believe 

that there will be an increased demands 

{Examined ly the Comnattee^ ' , 

Can you form an opinion what the effect of separating the commercial 
transactions of British India from those hands, whoever they may be, ih 
which the future government of the country may be lodged, woul(|^be» 
whether consistent with the interests of the British empire in India and in 
Europe ? — ^That is a very general question ; I conceive that it would' be 
priesxmtfttion in me to ansv^er that by a plain yes or no, wl^n w many 
intelligent pefttw*, differ upon the question ; of course, every one i^o has 
heard the Indian question discussed, must have fbr/ned some opinion upon 
It ; and all 1 can say upon that is, that I aqi gainst the s^paratipi^^ 

Do you think that, practically, merely a power in the jgovernment of 
India to remove, individuals may go there under a ji^liatnentary 
enactment, would-be 'fufScient y/ithout a positive (jbection in th<i act of 

g atliamentj'that any transgression or cyasipn of an ordcr.frpm government 
y any European, . shpuld ipio be followed by being sent out erf the 
country, subject to the remission of that penalty by the governmerit of 
India ? — I think, that any thing which would tend to take a!way the 
odium to which government is subjected from the exercise of that very 
necessary powcr«onldjbphiglily desirable. ,.j ■ 

Are there not tradesracn af Oalcutta of all dcscriptiops, such as coach- 
fnake.rs, cabinet-makers, •upholsterer;}, workers in metals, persons em|doyed 
ip casting or making bottles, tanning leather, making accoutrements, 
hafn4s^, and which tann^ leather is wanted, shoemakers 

and taylors?-^r beUevei^ generally, , there arc all thpse that ba,Ye,. besen 
described. 

Isnot the consequence of that, that those articles are furnished through 
the nafiTc labourers under British artificers in a state, fit for use, and at a 
much inferior price to what .they can be. Imported ^om‘ il^rbpe i — 
Certainly. 

■ Has not the coRs^uencebf ddsbeen.tohave already lessened ^jtcei^« 
irtgly the impoltatioh . of d^oie. atticlof’^t fprm^ 

Calcutta ?— la most instances, I conceive. If not in aU. 

-• i , Da 
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■ BoiitccW^ it brobable,^ ftotn the adcoiints that have bcett given of Ci.a^ics Balki", 

of *t!je t\^tive 8 , artd their ingenoity in learning all itiechaiiioal Esq. 
i^rfs, tn^t the progress of thdt miistbe their improvement in the making of- ^ — ^>r— 
every thing of whieh the materials are found in India, and of coufseihat 
in time, the import to India of British articles may most materially de* 
dine ?— I should think that they might materially decline ; but I do not 
conpeive they will ever arrive at that great state of perfection in which 
many manufactures are carried on in England ; I particularly apply that to 
ifeuropcan gcntlfcihen who are nice about their carriages,’ and other attiefcs 
^icn may be supplied in India, but which they would still prefer having 
fnbrn England. 

Applying it to the articles more commonly in use there, such as those 
made by shoemakers, tailors, vt'orkers in iron and in steel, and in the 
tanning leather accoutrements, and harness of all kinds?—! should con- 
ceive TOeyVoiild considerably decline. 

1)068 it come in your way t 6 know, wdiether copper and tin may not 
be and ate not brought to Calcutta from the islands in the Indian Arohi- 
pelagO, easier and cheaper by the txjmmercial people residing at the set- 
tlement, than they can be Imported from England ?— I have no othen 
means of knowledge than what every gentleman has here from reading on 
the subject. 

How many Europeans do you suppose are now resident in the interior 
of Bengal, not in the Company’s service ?-^Upoa my word, I do not 
know. 

Can you form a guess ?— -I really cannot. 

One, two, or three bundled, or four bundled ?<^I have no in«aQS> of 
knowing what there are in the ceded and conquered districts. 

Is there not a very large proportion of those foreigners ?■— Not that I 
knovy of { there are several foreigners I have understood employed by 
English gentlemen, particularly in the vicinity of Chaodernagore a^io 
Chinsura, arid the ftapeign settlements ; *but I believe they Al!f not 
rcsideots. 

Are there not many of the indigo planters, Frenchmen ?— I ^ould 
rtWhev suppose not, ai for- Us my ojnnion goetj but I have not rtSided 
xniidi in the interior. ' f . , ' > ; ■ : % 

3 R 9 Ap 
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yo^ were in tl^ revenue ^deparfmeitf, and |hf^.j.^^ 
dtUiint^d with the cpilectian'a^d navtneht 'm if^etiMi^ i 


system ! 

ai&cte 3 bjr it., ■■ v.-.ji 

“Wpuld they not be lessened in proportion as the rpter^r;?)ii 

with the epmpai^’s investments ? — I'hc only m^elii ^hicp,|l,c^ 
ccive it wbiild ailfect the reveriiie would be, by throwing bu-t^ of 
nient several people who do pay revenue to government on account or 
their lands; if that way it woyld pi^obaUy aflS^t veppp, 


4t 




not suppose to any.great extent^ 

If tkaf intetferbtice had the effect of^ le’s^niiig tlie Company's 
ment, would it not in all probability occasion an increase in the invest* 
ntenfs of private traders, and thereby full e,p^9ypi^t to albfhe 
i^rSobs thSt wbutd oihefvyise ;have, been Working.' rof the Cpitipany^-n^ 
If the pfivate traders could ' carry w Jh^r ppncetnf W%4fl^ct,».9f co^^^ 
it Would. 
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John ^raceyt 
Esq. 


JOHN STRACfeY, Esq^ waVcalfed fn, and examined as , follows: ^ 

Jifr. Grapt.1 How long, andjn,wbat capaejt^s, have you served. th« 
fndia'Cbrnpany ?-^]Mtwetfb^,^fourieeh and fifteen’ y^afs, in differebl, 
cKpiHhbents ; soime fibib^m^'jdd^6iaIdep^rtnWht,'ahd the rb^t as linde^*; 
secretary to government. 

>! Ott’What estabfi^trienf ^n^l 5 \tp^ishthen^ V V 

■ 'Stfitie' inf ‘-'whiW pietWs of tWe cotMtf^ ^c^'pfineipally resided wSsItS” 
tl^'dislrict bf'Tlihobt, injhe'ptbi^ibce of libbar ; and at lllbrneusing, jn** 
tlfe dMrlCtof Daecii/ahd at (^wnpootj. in fhe ceded provinces/ 

ybUr< <3ip#fi«nc^* tt^“y^ sta^e. Whether, under of 
the ObfWj^b'fi the 'great rtasS'dr'the^itatlvey of “India live m a"’stale,c^* 
CUtnfort and edntennbent ?— <^fadn^^1hitiik'they db^ iii eirery fcspb(^t. ' 

•^Itb wfetence td tBeblimate iH^Wbich HWjrlive, fii-t tlWif.qbikfbria^ ^ 

kk and 





mm.. 




the natlv«%^,W;^^jl/ Mn^racti* 

t(> ?^^d QrltUh 5 ubjects 

aii. i^;.ii |rt nUinbers, to pervade tl>e iafcrip| Q^ljSi? 


irdaHtiyt ^ ^h event, in your apprehension, tend tp Hist4rb,t^^^ 

comfort and contentedness which you have described, or the Reverse 
Frocft the di^ertfnt instances I have known, I am certainly jpf pi'injon, 
fliat gf^at distt^bahods t)vould be excited amongst the uativepry ^%,'£aTp» 
ji<*ahs^ Who Would, in all probability, be guilty of , the ’greaicst 


Is thit dpiftibft fourtded upon any specific experience 
ferent instances have occurred, both with E jropeans otrt of the Confeany’s 
service, and those, in the QumpanyV service, and abo Jq. the^ ,^i^s 


' T^'dfttibih Whisf Sadies of oppressions those are to which you parlicnj^ _ 
refer f-^'While. in Tirhoot, ! think there were tvvo gentlem.en, at difterpi^tf 
thnes^ trietf in edlcuttdi for maltreating the natives; orie of them en4^a« 
vouring to extort confession, on the idea of having been plundered ; ano- 
ther on the charge of disfiguring some women ; both of whom, I believe, 
were trie^ ,and^ convicted, in the supreme court of the ptfences .cbaiged 
against the tn. t ; 

, : r j‘ 

What do^you mean by disfigurij^ ?^Tt is Wpu^her ojf .yeWs bpSl 

the dishguring { believe vyas, taJMOg off the, tm^ ctf their nose to dij^utfj 

them. : > i ‘ '>'• -’'tf'iijjsi 

Did it happen in procurntg from the nose the 
wear there ? — No, cutting off thetib df the nose ; this gentleman was con- 



recollect an instarfce while 1 Was sub-secretary, wherein a number of 
I^scars^ denpmAjjatpd f IU>qi« in. Ca^i^tt^. jtbe ftpofde 

s^hoSe prbfcssTop Jt i^lQ navigatWve^eb in tjie river, c. and to W^dr mvrl 5 
Idad shiiiy many pf thhW^ w P^ljpyed. in a sbjp; ip 4hs fW«r» ,the,^ 
captain of which bein^ short of hands, suddenly set sail and carried them 
awgy.fej;. -Eumpei, lh« SQvicrnm‘?t>^'HPop repeivh^. information 

;,to,uife Cape or Good Hope, tio bring these people back, with the 

captain 
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^acty, cii^titin alsd, but whtthfrr it \fra8 sutcessful or ftot* I iiltt ttdt kitbt^;’ 

were several instances of n[)iscon4uct aUo.of Europeans, Wh{lb'>r<^ili’tna«> 
gistrate of the district of Cawnpore. Some of the European soldiers 'lyere 
fluitry of breaking into a house of an European trader, Whitb Was 
defended by some native watchmen, in which one’ df <l»ti ioldrets Was 
JtiHed, and the natives wounded } ‘Ome of the former reprehended arfd 
sent to Calcutta for trial, but they were immediately abr^uitted, in conse- 
quence of the proprietor of the house f>ot thinking proper to prosecute ia- 
^Icutfa, the distance being so great. •' 

Were British subjects, in greatly increased numbers, to visit, or ti* fw- 
vade, the interior of the country, is it your opinion that such injuries- as 
those which you have described, or othfer parallel atr<»cities> might fee ma- 
te vtai If maftiplied ?— -I certainly consider that great excesses would resutt; 
Europeans look upon the natives with a certain degree-of cohtempti}' they 
are often totally ignorant of their manners and habits ; and some through- 
ignorance, and some through intention, would be guilty of very great 
e^icesses. 

You have stated, t' at in one of the instances referred to, the prosecu- 
tion was dropped on the part of the oppressed party, by reason -of the dis- 
tance of the supreme court of judicature } is it your opinion that a frciquent 
resort, ion the part of the natives of tire interior, to the supreme courts of 
Judicature, would be morally practicable ?— I believe not ; in all cases,' 
however, in which a native complains against an Bjuropcan for any act 
of lelqny, or violent oppression, by the present regulations, the expences 
■ ofilvCi t>atiyes, both plaint!^ and, Witnesses, are, always paid by the govern- 
ment, in order to enable them to pioceed to Calcutta and return. 

, Qn the supposition that the offences in question became extremely fre- 
Quent, would it be possible, in yOuro{lpnion,co-equally . to extend that in- 
’ through which the suffer! tig. parties are enabled to resort tojia- 

’ fteq af Cpfcuttii ?— 'fhar must depend, I should suppose, entirely upotf the 
: nun her bf Cases that would occur, ar»d, consequently, upon the number 
' bf ifcuftjipeans that n-lght be alWwed to residein the mterior of the country ; 
if these oCcUrreftqe* were very ■ frequent, the expense to government 
^buld he extrentb; but I should suppose they Would always allow h, tM 
k is their present practice. ' 

' ' 'Hi spite of this indolgence, might not the natives m?the ioteriw, suffer 
immense iRConveniencc frounhe mt'essity of making a- kmg Journey,, he- 
lii^e they could find the justice requited Their being taken away from 
. ^ their 
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•theirhouses and families and occupations, is a very great grievance; and 
Itjfaa fniiany' instances they go into a climate and country, of which they are 
totally ignorant. 

;i!>o you mean to imply, that the distance of the seat of justice would be 
a most serious inconvenience, even were that justice free ? — The distance 
' isthc greatest inconvenience ; for in many instances, I believe it may be 
e:}ttendcd as far as ten or twelve hundred miles. 

Would it be possible, without offence to the national prejudices of 
Englishmen, to invest the courts of the British magistrates with criminal 
jurisdiction over British subjects in general ? — I think, supposing the 
magistrate to have the power that he has at present of apprehending, 
that instead of sending them to Calcutta in all cases short of felony and 
murder,' a remedy might be found for giving the natives redress, by giving 
(the courts of appeal or courts of circuit the power of deciding.. 

You are aware, that in the courts which you have just mentioned, the 
mode of trial by jury is not established ; are you of opinion that the trial 
by jury could be introduced into those courts ? — Most undoubtedly not ; 
1 do not think it possible. 

In your judgment, would the frequent exercise of a coercive and des- 
potic authority over the persons of British subjects, on the part of the 
British government, or its public functionaries, in any manner affect the 
estimation in which the natives generally hold the British character and 
name ?— That is a matter so completely of opinion, that I really do not 
know exactly how to answer that question ; as an opinion of my owh, I 
think it would ; but it is merely a matter of opirrion. 

Is the opinion you have just jtated founded upon jthat knowledge of 
jthe natives which you have acquired from your experience My dpuiibn 
jiyoupded upon so very few cases of Europeans, that I c^n only mdge from 
tbero* the natives certainly would think an European degraded, by beipg 
frequently brought into the court; for .the higher sort of nativcithink 
therfiselyes extremely degraded by being $0 Drought into a court dpusriec ; 
and they would attach that degree of degradation to the Europeans, I 
prehend, that they do to themselves. 

In a formcranawer you mentioned an instsaoce in which. a grievous-act of 
oppression was committed by a; cmnoiandcr of a British vessel, on some 
- V , , Batta 


John Stracey. 
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AitU LMc«r< ; on the luppotltion that a free trade with India v'ere eita- 
bUslie<^i and the Indian eoaKi generally laid open tort^ iaioifnf tTadif>|; 
reefeii from this country, are you of opinion tNit anch acts of vto^nee 
might frequently take place ?— The instance alluded to was perpetrated 
even almost under the eyes of the government | if therefore Surmeans 
wed; allowed to navigate, or to go to all ports on the did%rent eoastt of Oero- 
immdel of Malabar, similar acts I should think likely to occoe ; and tf they 
did occur, the redress given in that instance could not be given there, and 
the effect I should think very prejudicial to the British name. 

'Independently of the oppression common to all such acts of ptraey, 
on whatever people committed, are they attended with any peculiar hard- 
ships when committed upon the people of India? — It depends materi^y, 

I believe, upon the cast of natives on whom the grievance has been com« 
mitred t wttn several casts of Hindoos, if the provisions are. not laid in by 
thistt' ^ahitoiiis, they will noteat those provisions on board of ship, and 
consequently in a voyage from India to Europe or the Cape of Good 
the natives on board such ships must starve. 

Have you ever known any Instances of unlicensed European ddveaturers 
wandering through the interior of the country ?— While at Cawnpore, I 
think I recollect one instance of a British subject having absconded from 
one of the Cornpany’s ships on the coast of Malabar across the- Peninsula, 
coming into the district of Cawnpore, when the police officer in^mediately- 
apprehended him and sent him to me ; arid 1, with the authority of 
government, sent him to Calcutta. There were some other instances : 
one of a Frenchman, who came op to Cawnpore as a trader ; he was also 
apprehended, and by the orders of government sent to Calcutta ; a third 
waa au^ officer, who had been in the service of Scindiah, and wounded at 
the battle of Assaye ; he was, I believe, a half cast, but being in European 
dress he was apprehended by the police; I tent him to Lord Lake, then 
with the al<my. ( ; I am not perfectly sore whether he was detained by lord 
Lake,; oc Sent to Calcutta. 

You have stated, that yo« saw at Cawnpore an adventurer who had 
crossed from the Malabar coast ; can you state, roughly, what distance 
that person must have travelled ?<^l should think about thirtcM or fdut-> 
teen huh4red nuicfl. 

Must he not have come through the Mahrattt dominions ?->~Yes, he 
musjthaye cpme through the country possessed by Hoikar ihd by Scindiah, 
and a pare of the territories of the mnah of Gohud. ' ’ 

In 
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iiii«] ^^^>abe des<^ iif bo’tH an Mn ^iicev 

A«|3|lHarti»'taanulactB^g;p(eopld?-.i.jyiost undoubtedly. ' ' ’ 

txarr.'^v. •■•; ■. - >»'• » : ... ' , •• ' ■ -,-: - ’ra >'»;, !-■•• , 

morf ’ I province it did nof'anfount 

•(.'< r.. ■, ■„ -.- r ; ■' ; .■ ; - - ; -M ’ 'Av 

.•P«:y<«i mtiistogricdlMraf or mnafiictorlni liboof J-WereibS;-; 
b.0rBg=™ip|ol,r ^Ba-V^/ fiEgg ‘ 

leT^tL^meanfnf' ^ general being thds limued,' ha^‘ 

tCy tne means of OUrCnasmcr filnrnr\r»Qn i i_ .*i t .. 


fh<.v fhr. general ocing tttus limited, haffc 

they the means of purchasing European commodities ?— 1 ccctainlY ahould 
thmfcjiaryfFdo'«W§cO hdWTt is' possible," ■■'" ' '' 

fRd^YhFv ^c'- ' in Europe 3 dp^you^, ' 

m hll^ltumd p^Hfeatedui 

the nini Svr‘‘^’'pA?- rnaia,vOihabit»- agpeei»bIo*-t(F ->^ 
the n^ure tRe pl.i^^ate under wiuqh they divp 1 ,., -.iiM.l 

India cheapness pf.Uving^iaiil xifdadsowhift'iw 

c I m^fl LoH precarious m 

climate, soil, produce, and inveterate usages of the country ? 1 think it 

isffon>the permanoh.t pusepf cUtp#te ^od,pf«»^^ aoY 


in , your judippept, jt.^robablo, thait ahdeti.any: chieOtHstihiSi^ 'llie' 
K natives of India will draw a great portion of th«<%OriiSdH{ei' 
which they ordinarily use from this country P—I do not know th^t tht y 
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Jotui Ate they likely to use European convmoditics under afty change of sy** 

Esq. tern which can'hja adopted ? — I should think not. 

ti ' 

Do you consider the Indian markets as at present fully stocked with 
European commodities ? — I had very little opportunity of observing that; 
but from the frequent and continual- sales of European articles in Calcutta, 
by auction, the natives had every opportunity of procuring the articles 
they wished, if they had the means of purchasing them. 

1)0 you intend to imply, that the sellers of those articles were reduced 
to the method of auction, from the impossibility of disposing of thei. scorn- 
modifies in any other manner ? — I have understood that to be the case, 
but cannot speak positively to it. 

Were those articles, in fact, to be had at very cheap rates ? —Stftnetimes 
1 believe they were, and generally, I understood, not exceeding the Eu-? 
ropean price. 

Can you state, whether the weavers and other persons concerned in the 
provision of the Company’s investments, or in the manufactures of salt 
and opium, are not protected from oppression on the part of the commer- 
cial residents, by specific regulations and laws ? — There is a specific regu- 
lation for the guidance of the commercial residents how they are to provide 
the Company’s investments ; if any native under those regulations thinks 
himself aggrieved by the commercial residents, gomastahs or agents, he 
may complain to the public courts of justice, when the complaint is, as 
well as I recollect, referred in the first instance, to the resident to settle ; 
ahd if the jiarty aggrieved is not satisfied, he again applies to the court, 
when his suit or cause rs taken up in the same manner as against any other 
individuals, 

Wlltit are the public courts of justice, alluded to in your answer?— 
Those that are established in tlie interior of the country, the zillah courts, 
and the city courts ; there is a court established in each city, and in each 
district; that depends entirely upon where the aggression has been 
commifted. ' 

Is it not the practice of the Bengal government to publish all ita 
regulations in the country languages for general information ? —They 
afse all jwiblis he'd in the diflerent languages, the Persian, the Bengalee, 
and the Hindoostanee. Several copies of each regulation, in the diffe- 
rent languages, are sent to the judges and magistrates of the districts. 

And 
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imd ttie collector#, who are directed to distribute them to tijc vakeels or 
counsellors attendant upon the different courts, and other natives. 

Have you known instances in which redress has been granted, under the 
circumstances described, to persons aggrieved by commercial residents or 
other public functionaries }-^l do not recollect any specific case ; but 
those cases must be almost innumerable, 1 conceive, in the different 
courts. 

Is it known to you whether the regulations of the Indian governments 
«re usually laid before the British Parliament f — ^'Phat i do not know. 

Though you cannot recal any specific instance in which persons 
eggrieved in the manner before described have received redress, do you 
pecollect that such instances have, in fact occurred ? — I recollect having 
•several complaints laid before me against the conduct of the gomastahs 
or agents ot the residents ; but I do not recollect any cases of extorting 
money, or any thing of that kind ; they were the usual complaints for 
assault or battery, and I have settled them the same as between any 
other two individuals. 

(Examined by the Committee.) 

Does not the same law apply exactly to the Company’s cooimercial 
residents as to every other person having dealings with the native 
weavers ? — Exactly so ; I apprehend, if it is against a Company’s servant, 
the trial takes place in the court ; but I believe there must be some 
reference to the government before he can be removed, but I do hot 
recollect the point having occurred ; it is a number of y^ars ^iishce I was 
a magistrate in India : 1 know there is some specific regulation |iovir to 
proceed respecting Company’s servants in such cases ; the regulations 
are all printed ; the specific regulations I do not imooediatply. recoil^. 

Do you think that, practically 8j>eaking, merely tb« powgr remov- 
ing individuals who may go to India under a Parliamentary enaetmeivt, 
would be sufficient, without a positive direction in the Act of parlia- 
ment, that any transgression or evasion of an order from the govern- 
ment by any European, should ipso facto be followed by being sent out 
of the coantiy, subject to the remission of that penalty by the supreme 
government.' — I am certainly of opinion, that no Eurofreana wlratever 
should be allowed in the interior of the country, without the greatest 
caution on the part of the government, and thos« Europeans should 
‘ 3 S 3 certainly 
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Straoept certainly be under the #trictest refjuilatians ; a clause of that kind 
£<Siq'; be bt^ ^reat efiect, in preventing tlteir being guilty of any acts of yialence 
V ' or of aggression, and thereby would tend to benefit. . , 

*' Would it not relieve both the . district magistrate and the supreaie 
gO\'ernnient, in some cases where they might hesitate from the odium of 
exercising a strong act of power? — I should think it wouldt* because, ;the 
terror of such a clause would certainly be elficacious in preventing many 
acts of oppression. 

Having been in many difTercnt parts of India, and having .i!.pd an 
opportnnity of judging of the disposition of the people of those parts, can 
you form’ any opinion of the proportion the Mussuhnen bear to tlio 
Hindoos, in point of number ?— In the district of Momensing I made a 
calculation, as well as 1 now recollect, .of the inhabitants of the, district, 
who amounted to between sixteen and seventeen hundred thousand ; the 
pSo|JOftions- asiweil as I could form an opinion from thos^ v, ho attended 
tbe^publiU-'cobrts, bore about five to three in favour of the llindoo. . 

In the upper provinces how does the proportion stand, in your idea?—- 
At'Cawnpore I made a calculation of the inhabitants, in consequence of 
an order of government to endeavour to ascertain the consumption of sa t, 
bot< the precise number of the inhabitants, or the proportion of llindoo 
inhabitants, 1 do not at this moment recollect ; I think th©) Hindoos are 
more numerous there, in proportion to the Mahonaedaus, than tliey are 
in the 'Astern parts of BengaK ^ 

'•Di^'ynu’ekmsider those -Mussul men who have been put down from the 
of power and emolument equally contented with tlje Hriti.sh 
sovereignty the Hindoos are ? — Most undoubtedly not for, men who 
hire’ been the habit of having arbitrary power and authorjty do not 
likcfo'Telintjuish it. 

’Hb yon apprehend that disturbance to- any extent among the,Mussul- 
men might produce danger to the British sovereignty, as long as t|jc 
Hindoos are contented and satisfied with the British government? — That 
depe*^ entirely upon the leader or the individual who might, st^rt up; 
in-^hc upper provinces, a man of ability^ whether he. was a Himloo or .a 
Mfthome^n, would ' in those provinces be follovred,! i; coucelyc) by Ui 
.gibatmumber of both sects. >. . ; ■ ;; 

Is there reaaox^ to imagine, that; the ocqqrrences. in Jhe Carnati<^ 

■ alluding 
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alladfog to the unfortunate catastrophe at VeHore, could produce any John Strw^ 
consequences that might affect an union between the Mussulmen and the Ksq* 

Hindoos to put down the British power? — The circumstance at Vellore t 

occurred since 1 left India : 1 have no further information upon that 
subject, than what I have gained from verbal reports, pamphlets^ and 
other publications : 1 came to England in 1805, and that occurred in 
1806' or I8O7, 


How many Eiirojjeans, not in the service of the Company, do you 
think are now resident in the interior of Bengal ? — I have no knowledge 
whatever ; there were several Europeans in the district of Tirhoot, but 
their precise number I do not r collect; there was- only one in tlije 
district of Momensing, who was a Frenchman; and in the district of 
Cuwnpore there were only ttie soldiersy and the suitiers attached to thie 
cantonments; there were 110 European settlers. 

As far as you know, are there not a good many foreigners amongst; 
those rcstdciit it> the interior^-^i believe there are in Calcutta^ but I 
do not know that tliere are in the interior; there may be some few. 

Wore not the Europeans, formerly entertained in the service of tho 
native polr.rs of I odii, principally foreigners? — 1 believe they were; 
at the of the Ni^arn and in the iVlahratta service there were sonae 

Englishttcif,^ bwt mostly I believe were Frenchmen. 

Did not the whole of the Europeans entertained by the> Mahratta ,, 
chi( ftain, Scindiah, withdraw themselves from his service soon after the 
comuienc^ineut »)f the war, under a proclamation of the Bengal goverb* 
ment holding out encouragement to them to do so? — I believe soriip . 
withdrew tinder the proclamation of the government ; but I beljevje alaa - 
tliat‘ Sckidlirfi, after the battle of Assaye, and the taking of tboifortresa 
of Allighur, dismissed a good many of them ; the half cast 1 have> h§fore 
mentioned was a captain in Scindiah’s service, and was dismissed imme- 
diately after the battle, along with the other officers that were with jtbi^t 
army.' ■■ ■ '• ' .•') " /: • 

• ■ ' . ' ' ^ 1 .. 'r >’■' 

Have you heard that the Mahratta chieftain, Holkar, under an appre-, , 
hension of drsaftection on the part of his European officer, ppt thepa 
all to death ?-^I’dd not^-eeollect'heaiatig of; the circumstance; tijiere were ; 
several of our European officers taken by Holkar^ > in tbe>ratreat of 
Colonel Monson’s detachment, who were put to death by Holkar; but 
1 do hot WhoW tbtiit any of thOaaib? bia owik service to death, , 
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Do you conceive, tha<t there would now be tliei sitiae encouragetnient n 
formerly, either for the native fwinces of iiuHa to entertain, or for 
Europeans to be entertained in their service, under tijose circumstances ? 
— At present I believe there is a specific article m thO treaties of ail the 
native powers, that they shall not employ or retain any Europeans in 
their service ; abiding hy that article, therefore, I do not see how they 
could well employ them. 

With reference to the disaflieotion and dismissal of the officers formerly 
in Scindiah’s service, do not you- conceive that those circumstances must 
prove discouraging, eitlier to the native princes to entertain European 
officers in their service, or for European officers to be so entertained ? — 
That, I should think, would entirely depend upon the atfvantagc that 
each would expect to derive 5 the prince in regard to the services be 
expected to receivq, and the European the emolument that was held 
out to him. 

Do you suppose that the native princes can now put the same trt^ 
as formerly in European officers ?— -I ically do not knotv how to answCr 
that question, it depends so much upon circumstances. 

Do you understand whether there arc any treaties with the native pow- 
ers, by which they stipulate not to employ Europeans in their service, 
except with the Pcishwa and the Nieam I always understood with all of 
them; I do not recollect seeing the treaties, excepting one, I think, with 
the Nizam ; but I understood it was the same with all the other powers, 
the rajah, of Berar, the rajah of Jcypore, and others. 

[The witness withdrew. 

JAMES WILLIS, Esq. was called in, and esamined as^howa; 

Jl^. ^dam!] You are a Commissioner of the Customs ?— -I am. 

How long have you been in that situation ?— About seven years aud a 
half. 

Have you, in that situation, had an opportunity of considering; the state 
of the illicit trade carried on io voyages to the port of London ? — From 
the reports of the officets. 

With regard to illicit trade dtt othatr partJ of the kwgdwi^ does your 

knowledge 
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knowTitd^ of that atisefpom the same sources ? — From the returns of the 
crfficeri. 

Have you had any opportunity of being acquainted particularly with the 
nature of the East India importations by the Company ? — Merely from the 
reports of the officers. 

Have you considered how far the opening an importation trade from the 
East Indies to this country would be likely to increase illicit trade or 
smuggling ?—It has been considered by the Board, who have reported 
upon the subject. 

You have likewise considered it as one of the persons signing that re. 
port ? — I have. 

State to the Committee, whether you think the illicit trade, or smug- 
gling, is likely to be increased by an enlargement of the trade, and by per- 
mitting a free importation to ciiftcrrnt ports of the kingdom ? — 1 have no 
doubt that it will, from the various opinions of our respective officers upon - 
the subject. 

In what respect, or in what way, do you suppose it will have that effect ? 
—The more the trade is extended and dispersed, the more 1 'think would 
be the danger of smuggling wc have to apprehend. 

There are certain guards and regulations now adopted by order of the 
Board of Customs, lor the purpose of prtvcnrir>g illicit trade, .and 
particularly for the purpose of preventing illicit trade from East’ 
Indian importations ; do you conceive that those regulations and guards 
would be equally applicable to prevent it in a trade to the out-ports ? — - 
Some of the. out-ports arc better adapted than others for the reception of 
East India ships ; and those ports arc specified in the report of our Board, 
which arc. Liverpool, Hull, and Bristol. 

The East India trade is carried on in ships of very considerable 
burthen ; the trade to China in ships of very large size ; the trade to the 
different pons of India in ships of not less than 800 tons? — Except the 
extra ships. 

Do you consider that the size of a ship in which the trade is carried on, 
affords the means, with greater facility, of preventing smuggling ? — I 
should conceive that the smaller the ship tlic more effectual the guard 

would 
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James Willis, would be when within port but I .should conceivje that small ships cam 
Esq* approach nearer the coast than larger shipsj and therefore more smuggling 
'’■•’"'V ' might be expected therefrom. 

Then upon the approach Of smaller ships to their port of delivery, 
you consider that there would be a greater likelihood of smuggling 
from them than from large ships, in approaching their port of delivery ? 
—1 do, certainly. 

You consider that to arise from the security of, guarding a large ship 
with a larger cargo, and consequently greater value t that you tjuard a 
greater quantity of cargo in a large ship than in a small one ? — I understand 
from the practic.al officers, those large ships are not so easily guardqd as 
smaller one^ in harbour. 

In the approach to a harbour in their voyage, when they come with- 
in the chops of the Channel,, for instance ? — I should think there would 
be more danger from small ships than, from large ones there, most un- 
doubtedly. 

Do not you consider that the dispersion of the cargo into smaller quan* 
lities, by being loaded on board smaller ships, is likely to produce a great- 
er quantity .of smuggling than larger cargoes on board larger ships ? — I 
should conceive so. 

Your Board has reported that the trade ought not to be carried on, if 
carried on to the out ports, in ships of a less burthen than from three hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred tons ? — Yes. 

Supposing the trade to be carried on to the out-ports, such as Bristol, 
Liverpool, Hull, Greenock, and so on, in ships of that diminished size, 
arc you of opinion that that would give a greater facilityto smuggling 
than having the trade carried on as it is now in large ships, directly to the 
port of London ? — I should think so, certainly. 

Do not you consider that an increased number of ships, increased in 
consequence of their diminution in point of burthen, would tend likewise 
to the increase of smuggling ? — I think so. 

Arc you acquainted better with the state of the port of Liverpool, 
or the approaches to that poit ? — Never having been there, I have not. 
tile least knowledge of it ; but there is one of our practical officers now 

in 
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in attendance, who has been lately there on service, who can speak to 
that point ; his naniji is Flood, he is inspector of the river. 

Was he sent down to Liverpool ? — Yes, the }’^car before last ; not with 
a view to this question but to correct some .irregularities that were known 
to exist in the port. 

You have rpadc a distinction between smuggling apprehended in port, 
and the smuggling apprehended upon the approach to the port ; arc 
you of opinion that the smuggling in the approach to the port is 
likely to be more effectually prevented when carried on in large ves- 
sels in few numbers, than in small vessels in larger numbers ? — That is 
ray opinion, clearly. 

4rc you of opinion, that the smaller vessels and larger numbers going 
to different ports, instead of being all bound to one pqrt, as to the port of 
London, would increase the quantity 'of smuggling ? — The more the 
trade is dispersed, of course, the more the danger of smuggling must 
be increased. 

If that trade is carried on atsnga long line of coast, is there a likelihood 
of the smuggling being incteased fio n that cause ?■— That must depend 
upon the gua;d that is on the coast, both tlic water and the land-gu.ard. 

Do you conceive the guard in the Channel to be better than the guard 
along the other parts of the coast ? — Most undoubtedly. 

Do you conceive that guard can be afforded with greater facility than 
along the other lines of coast? — Yes, most undoubtedly ; the guard on 
the southern coast consists of fourteen cutters, thirty-six six-oared boats, 
and sixty-five riding officers. On the western coast, it consists often 
cutters, thirteen boats, and twenty seven riding officers, On the eastern 
coast, nine cutters, eleven boats, and thirty-tw'o riding officers. 

What do you mean by the western coast ? — I'lie coast opposite Irdand. 

Do you mean the coast of England in St, George's Channel P—Ycs ; the 
coast of England, opposite to Ireland, 

From what point to what point ?— From the Land’s End up to Carlisle, 
which is the extent of our ports, 

3 T 
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.XjWM WUlhy I^rdrrt thence nortKwaPd, the jarisdictioh of {he Sco'tch Comoilssioher's 

Where does the eastern coast begin, alld wh^e dbes itend? — J'rpm 
Ivlargi'te up to Berwick. 

, Have you had any opportunity of knowing the conduct of the owners of 
Indiamen^ in respect to Hlicit trade ? — i never heard that they werb eon- 
cemed in it, nor do I know how they could be interested. 

, . _ ■ ■■ ' 

Have you had any opportunity of knowing the conduct of the ®ast- 
India Company wi h respect to the regularity ctf the inaportation. of their 
cargoes ?-r~l never heard any complaint. 

Have you ever had any reason to suspect that there was >ny ^Xtmpt otp 
the part of the Bast ^ndia Company, in their intpoifatioas of - argocs, tO- 
bring them in illicit.y ? — 1 cannot conceive that u Is £ur their interest to^ 
attempt any such conduct. . 

In point of fact, you know of no. such attempt on the part of th« Com»> 
pany i— I have not the least recollection of such a circumstance. 

Sliould you have reason to apprehend that the owners of private vessels,, 
or the cargoes on board private vessels, importing generally under a free 
trade to the different ports of the kingdom, would have inducements 
to smuggle ? — I cannot say that I have any reason to suspect that they. 
Wduld. , , 

Would they have the means more readily aiffbrded them tO' smuggle 
than such ships as the trade is now carried on in — Certainly. 

Might individuals become owners of ships, under a free trade; where it 
was carried on in bottoms of from 350 to 400 tons. With avieivto srfiug- 
glirt^?— They might, certainly; I do not say that they will do so, but 
they might. 

You consider it as practicable ? — Certainly. 

What do you riiink as to the probability of it ?>— -I think it probablo* 

Do you think that the probability would extend to whole cargoes being 
aaiuggled in that way ?— No, 

Do 
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Do you conceive that smuggling is cbeckcd by tl'-:- pQ„ t of imporU'iou Jame^ WiUis 
from India being, more directly and immediately undcjr the eye o( the \ E^q. 

Boitd of Customs ?— No doubt of it, and pai'.‘,culatly so by a VW -nt rc- ' v'“~^ 

gulation adopted, of sending tide-waiter-, -,o meet the ships upon their 
arjriy^l in the Downs, apd to nccompai'y them to the docks. 

Do you conceive that the ofB.cers ate more likely to exert themselves in 
tlie dUch?tg^ of thetf-iuty, by beitJg more immediately ’under the eye of 
the Board ?,-T^Tliey oin<^: to do so. 

Arc you itequainted with the nature of the itr,portation, and trade in 
Indiai piccergO^jiTTMiet^ly fr‘>m the returns of the practical ofiicers.' 


Can you speak, of your own knowledge,, with regard to any fadiittes 
arising from the nature of that trade, to carrying it on illicitly ? — The 
smallpcas'of the package certainly must 'afford more facility than many 
♦thee «rticles‘of »a more bulky nature. 

. ' : ■" :;.;p 7 - ;;;■ ' 

Do you think that there is likely to be considerable injury to the revenue 
from re-landing piece-goods imported for the purpose of exportation, that 
are’entcfedr fof ette pufpoie of sdeh exportation ? — Certainly. 

Do you think that danger is increased, in proportion to the number of 
'Otit-pbrts to which the right of importation should be given ?-^*Yes. 

Have you gott^ith you the reports on whiqh the commissioners formed 
fliefr reports to tfie Lords of the Treasury ?— Yes, I have ; I have also ah 
abstract. 


(Examined l>y the CommiUee.) 

Daye you brought tbpse documents by your own mere motion, or by 
deaire pfany person i-r-,! proposed in my answer as to the selection of Liver,- 
pO<d an^ jOtber pprt?, to have referred to these returns; copies have been 
made, expecting an order to be given by Parliament for them ; J have 
brought them pf my own accord, in order to make such use of them as 
might be necessary. 

ahjstmct? beep prepared, under the direction of, the coiiiftiis- 
sionera of thp customs ? —They nave, under the authority of the Board. 

‘ ' 3 T 2 • AVerc. 
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pfbcers maybe Heccssary, tb'giVe tiffe same) degree'of security to ttic revenue 
from tlii^ India and China trade, ^hiCh it possesses at present ?— That is a 
matter which Ikis never yet' cbme tinder the cohsideratiort of the' Board, 
but undoubtedly it will, in case the trade shall be cxfcn'ded*’«ai'i»;pro-' 
posed* to the, put-pons, become the duty of the commissioners to consider 
that. • •• 

Do you thmk that any hiode ofearrying on the import and export trade 
from India and China could be devised, so little exposed to smuggling and 
frauds on the revenue, so free from the objection of an increased number 
of officers, and at so 'little expanse, likely for all articles ad valorem, pro- 
curing their real value, and the duty payable thereon, as bringing the 
whole trade of India and China to the East India warehouses and docks, 
immediately under the inspection and supetintendctice of the superior 
JBoard of Customs E — ;Th 3 t question requires more consideration than I 
have at present time to give to it j no doubt the present system is ai perfect 
as can be well expected, under all circumxtancei ; but whether Pne-'tnore 
perfect can be devised, it is very difficult for me to say. 

According to your professional knowledge of what may be practised, 
ifrom what has bceh practised in different parts of the kingdom, ' can you 
not apply that knowledge to the question now proposed to you ?- — 1 think, 
the present system is as perfect as, under all the circumstances, can be ex- 
pected ; but certainly there may be evils in the present system. 

If ships of 350 tons were at liberty to come and go from different ports 
.along the coast the kirrgdom, open to the possibility of rc-Ianding pro 
hibited article?, .or articles on which a great drawback has been allowed, 
is or is not tb? dabg®^ of smuggling greater than from the mode in which 
the trade is po.w carried op in larger ships going from a single port ? — I 
think 1 have given an answer aheady to that question in the affirmative,^ 

You. have already stated, you conceive' the revenue in considerable 
hazard, acdpfding to the length of coast the ship has to run ; in your 
upjnibn, would not a port situated at the entrance of the Channel, sur- 
jqqiidcd by piritish prulfeers in aid of the excise and customs, : be a most de- 
sirable position, provided all other accommodatioos withia |he port were 
such as to meet the approbation of the Boards of custom and excise ? — I 
shoud think, more preferable than a port to the northward. 
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*. 4s'rrW&t the'ob)S^rifat»on of tbc commissiootrs of excise and customs, as 
given in their report respecting Liverpool, Hull, arid Bristol, governed 
oy the great accommodations afforded in those ports, within the ports ?— 
Therea^na for the selection of the ports of Hull, Bristol, and Liverpool, 
are^ because they are already warehousing ports, affording gyeafer security 
in the opinion of the Board than any other ports, in the ports them- 
selves^ and be«auto there are already establishments at those ports As ware- 
housing pDJCta. , ; 


James 



Is the Committee to understand you that the accomtnodatibn was 
framed upon the accommodation within the ports, and with no relation 
’to ^geographical situation ? — I think so; that was the impression on my 
mind' at the time. . 


[The Witness withdrew } 


Mr, JOHN LEE was called in, and examinied, as follows: 

Mr. situation do you hold at the India House? — ’Wr.John 

Assistant clerk, tO' the committee of private-trade. ti.,.- ^ — 

Do you know that there are standing orders of the Court of Directors, 
framed for the purpose of preventing the deviation of ships employed in 
the Company’s service, and for the detection and punishment of persons 
who shall be concertjed in illicit trade ? — Certainly. 

Have you a copy of those orders ? — I have. 

tThe Witness produced them, and they were read as follows;.]; 

•* STANDING of ifie Court of Directoi'se^ the United 

Company of Merchants if England, trading to tlie East Indies, 

“ for preventing the deviation of ships employitd in the Companf s 
service, and for the detection and punishment of ftrsons zvlio 
“ shall be concerned in illicit trade. 

' At a Court of Directors, held the IHh of September 1776. 

Ordered^ That it be a standing order of thi? cpurt,hKat fn fpture, 
within six weeks after each of the Company s hmrie^waVd-bound 
“ ships is cleared, the- comn^nder and officers thereof . be .suwmoned 
to Attiferid B joint committee of private trade and sljippini^,’ to whom 

' ' .y ' ' i I, ' . , it 
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Mr. Jv/in Lee. it Is referred to makiS strict itHfuify into the rea^oniof any deviations 

< ' “ which shall have been made by such a ship during the whol^ cqiurs? 

■ . 5* of her voyage, and t}»t the said do With fill Ci^Wireflient 

“ speed, report their opinion thereon to the court.’’ • 

AtaOouttof Directo», beT4the 23d May I77t. ' " 

The court taking into consideration the mischief arising .to the 
" Company by the illicit trading, both outward and. boiijpwafd. 
“ bound, of the commanders and officers of ships in the P^ornpany’s 
' “ service; and it having appeared by iaforpiations received ft 9 m;the 
** officers of government, and by other proofs ' laid before iho.court- 
■“ that sudi practices are frequently carried oh at foreign portij, or iu 
“ Ireland, Scotland, or out-ports in this kingdom, to wljich the ship* 
“ proceed contrary to the orders and instructions giyen to the com- 
tnanders, or by means of vessels which meet the Cornpany!* ships 
“ at sea, and there deliver to and receive goods from them : 

Resolved unanimously, In order to detect and bring suph. of- 
" fenders' to punishment, that it be a standing order of tlu^i court, 
“That the clerk to the committee of private trade do witbm four 
weeks next after each of the Company's homeward ships shall be 
“ cleared, collect from the ships’ Journals, and from lefters and other 
things which shall come to his knowledge (and which h*5sha|I examine 
for the purpose) an account of dl the ship’s proceedings .Ip, pr.lo- 
“ watdswiyport or pJace'both outward and aomeward bouqd,‘ with'- 
“ out or conrtrary to the Company’s orders or instriictiow, and pf aU 
the ship’s dcvi.iiiibofi from or lotibering kv the course! pf her voyage 
“ in the English Channel, or elsewhere, and do state the same in 
“ writing to the chairman and deputy chairnian, and ^Votqtlie.re- 
“ ^pective committees of private trade and shipping, in order that 
“ such matters may respectively be taken into consideration by the 
joint committee' of private trade and shipping, pursuant to the 
** stand ing' ordcr of this Court, made the Uth day of 'September last ; 

and it is further .resolved, that in case the committee of private 
“ trade and shipping sliall not, within six weeks after such state laid 
hetorc them as aloresaid, report to this court that such ships, pro* 
ceeding to such ports or places, without Or contrary to the orders 
of the Company, and such deviations or loitering Weric necessary 
“ or prudent for the safety of the ship and cargo, the Company’s so- 
“ licitor shall be informed thereof by the cl^.rk of the said com mittee, 
“ and Ive shall forthwith, without further orders, fijC a bill ip the 
“ Court of/Ekeheq^uer gainst the’ commander *'^f,^ych ship, ' and 
.. “ iudi other persons as counsel shall^ a^yise 't^ be b^^^c^ssatjr^latties, 

_ c ti gm^ 
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/• thfcipAg tTiem with haViWg been comcetned ifi ilKcit trade, and 
^ praying a foil discovery thereof and relief for the datnagessusiained, 
** thereby waving all other penalties, according to Act of Parlia- 
ftient made in that behalf, which soit shall next be stnj>ped or 
** stayed by any order or vote of cooirt or any comtnittoe thereof. 

** Resolved unanimously, lliat it be a standing (jrderof tliis court, 
•* that When any suit is ordered by this court to be brerught against 
** any person or persons on accounVof Hlicit trade, upon«ny inform- 
•* ation or evidence laid before the court, the proceedings thereon 
'** 'shall not be stayed at any time after the ncKt subsequent court, by 
■** any "order or vote of thjs court or any com-mittee thereof 

Resolved unanimously, Tliat upon the arrival of the Company’s 
* ships rn the River Thames, the clerk <jif the committee of private 
“** trad^, shall forthwith give notice thereof to the nxastcr-attendant 
and surveyor of shipping, and thereopon the master-attendant, or 
his assistant, or in case they shall be otherwise p^evi«u^ly employed, 
•* then the surveyor of shipping, or his assistant, shall forlhw'ith re- 
'** bah* on, board the said ship or ships before any goods shall bede- 
’•* livered, and shall- carefully examine the *iate and condition of the 
hold, and of every part of the lower deck, and Te|>ort to thecom- 
**' tnittee of prh ate trade, what vacant space, if any,, shall Tomain' 
therein that is fit and proper for the stowage of goods j and also, 
•• whfethef any packages appear to have been removed, disturbed, or 
^ replaced during the homeward bound passage. 

**♦ Resolved unanimously. That if on examination it should be rc- 
ported by thebfiker or officers above-mentioned, tliat any space is 
** left in the hold proper tor the stowage of goods, the commander of 
“ such ship shaU forfeit, ami pay to the Company the sum of «£',100, 
'** f6r every sixty cubical feet of such vacant space, unless it shall 
** appear upon the dtip^s journals, or other authenticated p«p>er, that 
" the said commander, upon his applicatioti in wilting to the go- 
“ vernor and council at the settlcmetit from whence he was last dis- 
*** patched, or to the supra cargoes in China, was refused a larger 
“ quantity of good^ i or unless it shall appear to 'he committee that 
** such vacancy had arisen from the settlement of the cargo, or soto,c 
** olher uiiavof^ble accident, during the course < f the voyage- 

Resolved unanimously,. That the commanders of the Company ’-s- 
** ships be directed by the saivl committee not to open nor permit the 
.** hatches of their snips to be opened on their arrival in the river 
** 'fhatnes till the officer or officers aboyementioned shall come om 
*5 board for the purpose of sudh examiuation. 


Mr. JiiiiH l..re. 



61? . . ^ , MINUm CMP BVJBENCE ON TM 

f. 

Mr. Mn Let. . ** "f? h»ppenttii|; that practices of wBuggiing hy ^is 

t.. Company’s oflfrcew are di^ov'^red hy hi* Majesty’s oihcers of the 

“ customs, ind suits are brought, thereon which dp come to the 
“ knowledge pf thw court, aim compositions arc often made of such 
“ suits verjr much to the prejudice of this Company : - 

“ Risolved /unanimously, That this Company’s solicitor do forth- 
“ with apply to his Majesty’s commissioners of &e customs, and re- 
“ Quest, that they will be pleased to order their solicitor to give this 
“ C nhpany's solkitrir anaccouhtof all suits now depending •, and also, 
** front tipte to time, of ail suits that shall hereafter be brought 
“ against any of the commanders and officers of this Company’s 
“ snips, for practices of smuggling of ^$t India goods, and of all the 

; “ proceedings thereon; which account the Company’s soUcitor shall 
“ ; forthwith communicate to the chatrman and deputy chairman, and 
“ to the respective committees of private trade and shipping, in 
“ o/der that they may pursue sdeh measures as shall appear proper.” 

Do you know that copies of those standing orders are given to all com- 
manders of outward-bound ships with their instructions ?— -Immediately 
after .lityir hejng swprn in, copies of those instructions are given them, as 
weft as a jirinted book' 'pf instructions,? - * 

t)o ybu know that by the terms of the charter-parties, by which the 
Company’s ships are engaged, the coniraanders and the first apd second 
mates of each ship are bound to keep exact journals of all transactions that 
occur during the course of the voyage; together witft a diary of ship’s 
courses, ^ihd», 8cc, ? — Most certainly. 

/Do you know that. the officers above-stated are bound to dclivey upon 
oath, if required; to the clerk of the committee of private trade, tire 
jpumals and diary stated in the former question ?— Certainly. 

Do you know that those journals are in fact invariably kept and ddi- 
v<iied,? 7 -fnvariably so. ' 

Do you know that Upon the return of the homeward bbuhd ships, the 
commanders deliver" up, at the India-House,, all the orders and papers 
which they receive abroad or in the course of their voyage i—-KiCgu- 
farly.sp. . , 

*!j&d you know that those journals and papers are very miputeljj examined 
to detect any deviation or illicit practice in the course Of the voyage?— 
Certainly so. 

If 



COMPANY’S AFFAIBS. 


5IS 

.iJ. 


ad 


‘|t any dcviAlipn or illicit practice is discoverecT, wnat u the coursA 2wr. /oA^ AijRf. 

ofihcxi^rkfc 

and4Nfe^i»d3l&§ct%tjiewfil ^lirigji^ jpiii^ • 

tvery traduction appett^Bi%4td;the^089nn^i^t’8,icip4^^^^^ 
collebt^l^t^tiioW of .ali:{ihe/h^’^ jd^^^dings 

ouWa^'toiiKlWiiwwa^ w-illiwt or oi^ptrajto 4he .CodJP|n|'^pr4crs 
and'*^«i|g:tib»dr^iiidUo€|rft in t^d ddvi,ree,pC ^er 




mend for the adoption of the Court of DirectoW, such ‘puTO«feieh1‘'as the 
nafOWi ^ tWe trffeniMrjnaj^^^^^ either a.repritp^pd?, 
dhW»i«#i><WWHhfe.-e<Knpaiai|^^^^ l ■']j. i;.;';'.,;.*,/;"' ■;';, 

If. ,mt!) ,-, > , „i ,f ■' ‘ ' • 

Wliere any officer of the Company 4s eitheij,ch^g<^ , 
of such deviation, or any illicit practices, is such "|peiwd\ _ 
retnititiPkhy it4n»l»atid-:|inf*itb«r:GonipanyVsepy^e;fti4^^ 1[^ 
‘httdtisftf^of«6<^’idsj^i0n^-:-^Mostuttdoul>tcd^rtnot, . ,> ;. ,-.r,i/V:i ‘ 

'J Dpiyou tc«oiiyswh«SK»er j<4»»f^rders are,^^ 
taken, to prevent ^he hoti^^ard-bound »h,ipa,.!frpia ,wi^ctmg^’^t 
■ port or in the Channel^The contract entered into 'betVeeti'^^ ^ 


Kidia Ctwipimy ami tMPlwliers, caUed^the chlfyerTflai;ty, w 
' a«y coiiimiinolar'putft’ into any poit in his oidward-joy^ge,! 
of illicit, trade, hmaself aitid ownersare j9^9| jf® yS®, 

per day for every dap the ship remains at such port of aeviation, and tn'e’ 
,iT^{^f«c*iyed ^ti^beicomiidcrcd astittlW8dmgof>4?» 
the Company : the charter-party also provides, thatif,||copatoap(Jdr t^^es 
at the island of Ascension, or sails from St. Helena in the night, wfnoat 
btf»-'ti«eJ4i)^any’a |otcrnment^,th9! pwn^ai afl§,if 
^tifJo&P»f^thb'4-eiglit ^!?OQ!i.!it also. coycnaotts^ thap^i^jl^e ^^ggiti^aig^r 
to«|^'arfiajbadO|s;’ a«y;^er 

orders, the owners arid master shall forfeit in like manner our of .ffie 
freight per ton on every ton the shijf is chartered for } there is a ffirffief 


Ml^fiiiyl(hd'*«h«teriparty;>ti^i s|ip 


tut fo 





^ -4b 

Mr^Jmn Lee. 

V- 




mms 6 « mmciWFm 




., . --“the ftdgHt fbr^yef-y St 

. ' fdt kubh time -lis tnts ihib rbniafiW, 

'tH'b ttbViiiftdh.' ' " ■'■ ’ ■: 5;J5 V, . ■ 

• ( ■ 'r,. .-, » , ... ; ., , _ . ' ■, 

ire orSiSrs iiK^Wlife^^VeA tha^iripany, oflfceti shall bb 

received bn bbafi the home vvard-bbuhd shij;ii'af,febh 4S thby arrive inthb 
9hd:ha>yd part of t^'ejrn, tb det^^ any illicit prao- 

' !Vr 'T- ^ '. , 

* t?pon t^e 'arnt^'ai bf every shTpj^ does, hdi a i|itvey. talke t>labfe as to h^r 
jttovrage» to ae'e whether there is any vacahl: spice, of "atty jpacka^es haVie 
'IfeeftVfi^OYed'or distdrbM Ibf purptp^s ?-7^n the ship’s arriyitig at 
' het> mbw^siri the.rtver Thame?, intimatibri is given hy the clerk to the 
committee,?*® the Company 'a master attehdanlt and sufvfeybr of shippihg. 


for 


N pmjiers, proceed on board ^Vbvious to the opening of the 
ie jiiir^se of examining the state and condition of the hbld, 
arid d^^dvhrjri i^itiOf-tbe J6#er deck •, the,, master attendant repbrts to the 
.clerk of the Committee if any vacant space'Wtriains therein ; artd whether 
ifti ip i a^sfc t ^ed iggnfftf ffi^tbly to the Companj’a regulations, and the con- 
,^oris offfieTr ebriffSci. There is also another '6escrTj[itibn of Company's 
officers, cjiiied a iwfyeypii bf-^jj^rivate trade, whose duty in the first instance 
ori proceeding bn board, H* to exatrilrte the ship befb'ffe ^he begiris to work, 
to. see whether the holds are full ; and if riot, to fender an account to the 
Committee ,;(d Pavale, Trade of the ^^aiwnt speebi and when the ship is 
not at Wwk, to'^kd^fe^^riebn fmardSy' the;<^ri^^y,’ to all the hatch- 
ways and siliftles leading iiiitb the hold, arid to kelp the keys of the same j 


theranip, svhipever they shall judge it, neb'el^at-y, Tpr'lhe piir- 
of ‘discovering iljicit'tfade'i arid every tribfriin^ befbte he uhfbcks the 
hi^hes orscuUles.Vb’c'xaritrrie every, part of the ship ri'bt Under the Com- 
pany’s iscks; if he shall dioedvef -any illicit;rirticle% his IntStructiohsiire to 
arid report it to the Cbirimm'ee oT iPriVate Trade. If 


^ well a^.the state' of; ‘the stowage ; the bffiCeri? pf 
»&rn9Utcd, jointly wfth the Cbirij^'^T surVeybls, to Secute the gun-robhi, 
pbtts, arid scutllCT, with locks arid bhairis ; kwo tb |>ut' IbSkl’tlh thei|efe'ral 

hatchways. 



h^U.iphyr^ys leading into tite ^14 fiforn the lower deidk. There is a clause Mr. John Lee. 

*^-4. *I C. t . 1 A .n ^ % .i"' r-n '.. ' 'i*. V^* ' . m 


produce of all foffi^tures which the Cptnpaoy caB .cUti^ \y|t<ie I6t 
l^fOM|t^«pidis^;nyery hg .^ajl clw^estine, ,|f;a4e, as 

shall judge tp be a proper r^w^^d fpr .hiS; vtellanee j, he^ fferierally 
instructed faithfuliy to roliow all orders or instrucrtons, whiefifb^ts^i^n 
of secur^ bbndv’bois^t^tl^^^ dp, pn, pain of inaaiediate dismissal from 

Do you know, !# lac«» that Wh^re any officers df the Gotnpaiiy 

have been detected ift 'illicit trade, they have been severely ptintsl^' wiber 
by dimissioja, of s^p^nsipn, qt, heavy fines?— In every cdse. Within my 
knovvledge, tbii^. tiiv^e beWt so p ’ " ' ‘ 

In bonsequAhee of tW precautions taken by the Ck^inpany.! nhavit tbo 
detections of such' illicit practices in the captains or isuperjqstdfieeffc feeiBil* 

frequent pi^qnfiequent ?— ^Nof freqcfeitf witbiyt my cxperieace.' m, r , 



[Adjourned to Mbodny^ e^evyi3t-|i!?clq4k.,f;,0B 

'.Cr nriio’.i ■;;!) ti, 


ZiuntRy 3 ® 4 te 


;The Right Hod. 'JohIn SuiwViS^S 

■'■ ' ■• ’ ■ 'q .,Uii 'JI- : ;i;>j 1o 

The 'Comrnittec R Was cleared. 'The CdtntoimedWerndnfd tkat 
the, names of the agents, appointed'’td afcfbfi-thfe'paJi'tlpf the petitioners 
nrainat the renewal;^’ tjie feast- India iCdrnpaby^ exofusiKie ^rsvsl^n^i;be 


The Coif pWiWnd Agents were again called in,;. 


■■ri} 


V ACf. Jind Mr. ffmfi/trevs appp^red 


ienersait Br^db UyerpM, HhH. Olww, <yreenq9k^g^|gq,DuWin, 


to, >qqJfiibi^y «|nd ’« ■ 



Mr. ap^rf^ for th^P^tUion Iv|e.i;chanl!S,,%^^^ 


And al6d for tlii 


r-ii 


■ii-v’-'-v' ’ Qwnerp* anil*' ''agc^^i^q^V the 

OA^ners of East-iiidia-Buili $ni^', Iradihg to the port of Lohdoni; " 

_ '3[AMES ca|i||^'v]^':Mw^^ii|''a%;'l^^ : 

"'n“ ■ "^"' '" '■' 

JamesSedgioich, Mr, Adam.'^ You are a Commissioner of 

Es q- ^ |ipajr4.p| Exei^fo 


sie, a^ chairman of the 

W-i , , . 


How long have you held tl)ftf situation ^en p^airma^ 

three years j I wa^ app<^^ed dhiairman after I had been ' there about two 
or, tljrqe months -.V, , .■■'j ■ ■'.:'•■■ 


. . j ^ :?u, had titt^d^ considering, in ygur situatfoniS^cBair' 

ipap of ithq cptnfot^ionerspf E^ the effect of opening the importation 

dX jnImh cthhj^d^^ tl>f Eg^jt-lndies generally, to the put-pprts of 

the',porfoe^n.paj^i^,^,i5hmd?r--l^^^G^^ not my attentipi|i#lrawnL 
fo thh subject bit after spriie appliclffon wasi made uppn it and .qgrtain 
questions referred,' to the Board j fropi the Consideration I then gave if, I 
arn prepa-pjllh, ^s^er the questions wbiGh, may be propb^d tOtpie.j 

. YpugkTe_tft4t.$ucli;,cpr)stdefatip4d8 those questions referred jto your 
Board fequifea ?-^Yes. .,; »; vr > 




Do you ctmeeive that title opening that trade to the out-ports would oe 
the cause of an increase of illicit trade or of snMBggling ? — I should think- 
it would. 

j^atliehTarly actfoainfed with the gbograpBical situation of the , 
iilotith €if:^'the Clydfe ‘^iiiFj'fiding it necessary sopie^tfihp ago tij, spmp 
arrangements on the WPst ^ast with respect to the Cuttera^*! hal'’slinfe ' 
opportunity,pf^examiRi|sjt. , A',, 

, j - ,• ^ >• ,*'• ;<v y ' '' h’^\' - vl/' ' '.'•J'’ 

f Efofo (the cxamiha^ipiiii^ that you have made of the mputh of foe .Cly««<^- 
do you think that the approach to that part 3ffordii.pppo||un^ies for 
gling ? — Certainly, if they approach near to it j t fake into my considc- 
b.-of pour^^ iheidiffipplty pf p-tiiviog tberp jfrpgiuXpdia j feutvl.f 

‘ ■' c.n?%4?iP.^i:yu 

fr6ii» 


tfrey " v^fc once there, i ppidgubt tlj 
considprahle. 



^^MPANrs Ai^FAiiiy. ’ sit 

r c '7 ' f .* r ' ’ \ 

what'cii'cotnstanci;^’ conceive* the faciljl|f of smuggling James Sedgufick 

be c6ftsidii'^t<? conceive lhat in propqrdbri'Af tlie iradje woul^ Esq. 
bfe extended, the tehfptation would be increased, and thd facility of smvig- * 

|lmg upon thatiioast would be very great, because it is so situated that it 
is ivoid it even in the state of the general trad®- v / , 

State the particular local circumstances that give rise to that opinion ?■— 

The interaction of the country wjth such a considerable nuinber of loek»» 
that it is quite impossible to make siifch an feiitabiishment of cutters as w<^i*id 
at all either prevent smuggling detect it. , A 

Is its vifcinity to the Highlands and tb the western coast of Sfcotlartd 
likely to give an opportunity for smuggling, in case of an increased impor* 
tatiOt||(t^ Opening the Indian trade ?— -I ^ould think it was^ 

^ ■' 7 ■ ‘ 

Are you well acquainted personally with the situation of the’ difiPerertf 
islands of the Hebrides, and oip the western coast of A^leshire ?— 1 was 
in the Hebrides last surnmer, but of course have ub funmCT7*acq^int^^^ 
with iti'^than the taking a pleasiarable toilr at that time would' givein|e;;,<ihy 
attention was not called to it with a view to a sjkcifid'ybjCct of this kind ^ 
but frotn the recollection 1 have of it, I am enabled to abs’v^ef siijch ques- 
tions as^bu may put to me. ' ' ' ; ' -’f ! *' ' : * 


Were you in that tour enabled tb thake^-yoUrself at ah' acquainted' with 
the extent and nature of the western coast of the county ot Argyle ?-^! 
found the extent of that to be very consb^dfable ; and the natufe of it t^ 
be sueb^ as to afford very great facilities for smuggling. ” ■ ' ' ' ‘ 


Very much indented withihe sea ?— Very mubb. 
Affording de®P water ?— Yes. 



Are you Able to state^fjrqm your recolIectioq.|he extent of qpastl/^ 
Treally i^hot say,,e;ia«tiyi |)crhaps two pr thrfb and twenty niiles, jbujt 
do not k^bwf«?l^tj|€rlthaj,est|n^t 9 ,js quite cprrect.^^^^ ,,,, ■.r, e 

In ordef to approach the pdrt Greenock and port bf Gla^igowwim 
the East-India track, would the vessels come through St. George’s pbanpQl, 
or by the nbilihibf^Trbland, and so double the Mull pfKiht^^^ 
think Ihroiigh St. -Gebjge’s Channel.,.' ' ' ■ JC--.'. 

I'.V ■*>''" ' .• r 

WOhlci it cbme betwee^ .ErtgJaiid, 5= and Ireland, or the iibrth o^ 
In^jmdhMk'woijld eonie thibUghtii« lE^mkrtdT%th. 

» Suppdsing: 





m 

^(^sSetlg^ifick^ Supposing sfcjps i^ith fla4t*:I^i9 .produce to pomp <Hcw%,.|pi Ji,hf pprt of 

Vrr j^^ ' .|i' * «ot ibeir approach tp »o0lpf- 

irolaod, aad hciwpao Ixflapd and Gotland ?— I cpu|d 
^Uh«ufe*irefor«ft©e icispuji^p, by< rt if i Q^;^t}pn cai^f !* 

Taking it for granted, that that is tbP ^pprse hy ihips. 

carrying on a free trade, wouW approach ^ne ppet of ,Oceepp|;lp, ryppW 
b« « bodsi^mhle factlity^o twiflf digiing th'ostf iirthiF^ 


hpasl''^ 

f.' 





^herettrooM b« eodim. oppoduhitiea oh iandkig 

, . , : ; ;-S--.v ■; •■:; ,.,..4 -- -nvMSf rj.,.: 

Are you acquainted with the iUore oortheily part of the weate of 
Scotfendi . the c<?asf>Q£ IpvernesS^?-— Yesi I krfow soriieth ing of the/<P^st of 
ipveiiaest, having h^amJFoi^\Sco^e an^ Foit ' 

f speak of the'iiii’estern aide of the coast of loaremess am not parti- 

Without beihg^' particularly acquaiated with the local situation, yet 
knotting froAx thtf ihfptctiPA of the map the long indented lint of coast 
from the coast of Argyleshire pprthwardj arid from thence through the 
Pcntland Firth, do you cOncei^^e that h«ouId give additional opportunities 
,tP tbilsmuggH’ngof •artiole^^l^medi; roupd by the ^endarid Ftrth to the 
Eastern coast of Scotland ? — leiiiis i ,; ! v * 


. Are you acquainted with the difftrent Firths pp the i^sterh coast of 
Scotland, with the Murray 'Eirth P—I am. 

ff'' _ _ ^ ^ , 

The Firth of Tay ? — I know them generally by passing them, when 
went round the coast. 

T* /' ' ' '1 ■ '-f ' ' ;■ ' 

The Firth of Forth . know. that. " 

i* *• ’ _ l,j /'VC' . -'S’ ' ’ 

The Firth of Forth you are particularly acquftlfited with, ‘being the situ* ., 
aUriridf tire Board;’— i' am. . ; is?.. ; .t , . 


-'vS> ' 




Do you conceive the ^’frying the East India/, trade round ;]hy those 
Ilrihs, 1 would a^ord gre^lhcility to ^toewased s^t>jggUrij|; f-i^jH^onceive . 
jt wo.uld. ^ ^ ' 'i ■ •''■.ji > ' ■* '. ... i 


Do 



4®Wb4A a* 

iiiilttki:iij^ WtAiia f)c fiidfitSttfa by ifhfe tuadc b<il$||; ditifed fii S^nteiik^^kfty 

frofia Sfbd tb a^btette burthen ?--‘J^tinifIjr. 

4II Vedueed siilfe of ttJie i/hips wtndd ihete^ Vkt feciRty "df • *^' ' 

gling F-^Certainly ; becatrtfe ^hejr ^cwld eni!eir ^htte ferger strfps 
not. ' ■ - : •'. Mi-! . , ' 

''■, v '. I ' ' ' '■ - ' ' ■ ’ ;■■■ -. 

K«^^%VbnJCbn»'‘dcrnd of any tncasuTcs that onidd be devUtd to pi^ac 
the dapgev? «ri«0g frona smuggling along that line of coaist: l iaite 

not t4t firOuia’be.tvei!y,diifioi5t tobtii^gfomatd fbe remedy, thl the evil 
itself is dl^stinctly stttt^’ti'foecaoee the9o m«uures nHikst4di^t -tiiet»sel ves ts 
the «irt«ii^8tahci9> and be applkd to thfc evil as k presents itself. 

Are you acquainted with the, situation of the port of Greenock, in tp- 
spect to its being provided ' with wet docks, and whether it is under the 
Vvarehousiflg system ? — :It is 'under the warehousing -system. 

Do you know the situation of the docks* there i-~>No, I jdOrflot; 1 
never was there but for an hour or two, 

■ ' '■ , 

Do,, you knovy whether the docks arc surrounded -with a highyyall 
I think not. • ' ■ - 7 ft,* ’ ‘ 

Are yok^^quainted with thc.particuinr sidJkUpn ftf fhp port of Leith, 

which i5 the port of Edinburgh ? — I am. ^ " ' 


Is it possible in the present state of the porit /ef l4itb to carry Ortf^the 
warehousing system there ? — Certainly. - ^ ^ ^ . , 't . 

There are wet docks there lately made ? — ^There are. 1 w ’ . , 

Are those wet docks surrounded by a wall ^ — 1 think not, but I am not 
often coll^ from l^inbui^h to. tiwir place, and seldom visit il. 

(GaP3?W:8tat?;,p0sitiy|jjy .whether they are surrounded, by a. high wall-, so 
as to be cut off from the rest of tixe harbour t — -No, I; cannot ; I thitlk 
tbere is no such wall. 

; iQf thV.pOt:ts ii^ th^ ^ide df the 

, 'j' ^ ‘ i il- ' ■* 

.rplis your attention been called to the possibility of levying the revenue 

by 




of Forth oot. 








in^ad,4^lot«irt da«yi 'iii!;c«^ of bpeniRg ; 
trade, ancf whether . must not!bci rc«Qttia«4w4^^ 

^tead of an ad vakretn’ duty ? — ;My attention has not been called to thah 
because itjhak hot come hewfcjctvc fand'tnbitpartiditarlyjbfcdifilfe If Would 
bclohe to thi 'custdttti,' rather 'tfian to' Our 'Board. ^ si > ,• 

la it your opinionv that ia order to sepore.at ah against ^thoipc^ of 
smuggling that you' arfe apprehensive of, in case ^siopcoifl^a 
fretoi India to the northern, porta of this kingdom in small. anips, h 
. would Iksnccopti^ cohsWerably/to tj^rc^ the\^,pi^ and 

the ihcana of guarmng agains^itihjihfinipit tradO^I' 
would be necessary to incr^ej^ thc number of pfl|cer3^vjbf,CA0.4e., a3 
, smuggling, incrcaBcs, the prot^tipn of the revenue, must 
proportion. -■'. 1 r>' > 1 ;..‘v .-.■-io 


Previous to ybur making your report to the Treasury, In answer tb the 
ejuestlons they put to yoh^^^ di'd you receive any sub-reporU from 'the offi- 
cers in the different ports in Scotland ?--No, I did not j there was no- 
thing in those queries that led me to make those inquiries ; they were on 
general priricip# '''* ^ ■ '/■> -i ^ 


' Do you ;th^>1|^!^h£ of additional officers wohld. suffi- 

ciently secure agamk smuggling on those ebists ?— It wouM be difficult 
to answer these questions, unless we knew the extent of smuggling*; no 
doubt it might be . met by, remedy, but the number of officers must pro- 
portion tbcms^lyqlip th^no'rcase 9^ smuggling. 


'-V ‘TT' "vjl;4 

(Eiemmed hy the Cmmitet,) 


’ Ibo you think it prdbabib that the trade being so opened in small 
ships to the out ports, the benefits arising from that, trkde at those ports 
to the revenue, coxdd countervail the necessary cxj)en8e of the increase of 
officers ?— That is a |encral question to which it jsttti^ossiblfc for die tov 
give an artsw’cr, ..uiileS 1 could ascertain what the increase of tradc> was. y) 

The trade being djyide^, idl tjb^ out-ports being bpeh to the trade, and the 
.trade going partly to one port artd partly to iahbtner,' do you think tt^pro- 
bablc ?— -Some of the out-poitsj^thaps, might '^P 

them to avail themselves of the ptiv,iteg^„extf<pdcd fpj|i?ro, |nctcfbre until 

• . Isaw 
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r saw how many ports there were that availed themselves of it, I can' James 
not enter into a comparison of the benefit with the expense. 

Did, you ^erve in the excise in Scotland before you were appointed a 
commissioner ? — No, I went from the Bar in England to the excise in 
Scotland. 

You were not in the revenue in Scotland at all before your appointment 
as a commissioner ? — No. 

From your own knowledge, you probably do not possess the means of 
ftscertaining the different modes of smuggling that hav'e been usual in 
different parts of Scotland, or the means by which that operation may 
be carried on It may be carried on by au immense variety of means ; 
the practical officers will be the best judges of what those means arc. 

What part of the river Clyde do you consider the most dangeious ? — . 

I have not such a local knowledge of the river Clyde as to be able dis- 
tinctly to answer to that question. 

How do you suppose the opening of the trade to India to ships of 350 
tons burthen, could increase the temptation to smuggle ? — If the parties 
who have the privilege intended to them avail themselves of it, of course, 
the temptation will be equal to the increase of trade and to the profit arising 
out of it. 

When you talked of smuggling articles into the Highlands, what article 
did you particularly allude to ? — I alluded to smuggling generally, not to 
any particular articles ; that must depend upon the means the party has 
of bringing one article in preference to another. 

Is it likely that East India commodities could be disposed of to any 
extent in the Highlands of Scotland — If they were there, certainly. 

vShould the traders of 350 tons come round by the Orkneys to avoid 
revenue cruisers, could they not easily' find in those islands places of de- 
posit for goods, to be thence smugg’ed as opportunity should ( rcur itito 
ihe eastern coast of Scotland ?— C enaii ly, if they once found themselves 
here, they might find facilities of landing the cat go 

^ Are there not certain months in the year during which time you con- 
sider the passage north about as almost impracticanlc r — i iiaye not had 
any opportunity of judging of the navigation of those teas, so as to enable 

3 X ‘iis 
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/(fme^.edgwick, me to ascertain what that time of year may be ; those who use those leaa 
^ ^ Eaq. ^ can speak to that circmnstance, 

[The Witness withdrew. 


THOMAS SYDENHAM, Esq. was called in, and examined as follows; 


T/ios.Sydenham, 

Esq. 

' -y- — J 


Mr. ImpeyJ] You have been in the military service of the East India 
Company? — Yes, I have. 

During how many years? — Twelve years. 


At which of the Presidencies? 
Madras. 


-Principally at the presidency of 


You were also secretary of legation to the courts of Poonah and 
Hydrabad? —I was secretary of legation at the court of Hydrabad, 
acting resident at the court of Poonah, and afterwards resident at the 
iBourt of Hydrabad. 

During howr many years were you resident at Hydrabad? — About 

five yearn. 

Were you acquainted with the Persian and Ilindostannee languages ? 
— rYes,, 1 was. 

From the eircumstance of being acquainted with the languages of the 
country, arid from your residence in India, were you enaided to make 
accurate observations upon the charaeters, manners and habits of the 
Hindoos? — From, my knowledge of the Persian ami Ilindostannee 
languages,, .and IViun tlie liabitsof transacting business with the natives 
of India, I liave of course been enabled to form sortie judgment of the 
manners and eusloins of all the natives of India ^ but more of tho 
Mussuluieu than of tlig Hindoos. 

Ft, OHM the observations you have made, do you think that' the Mussul- 
men are a people that are jealous of any violation of, or insnlt to, their 
opinions or institel ions ? — Certainly; I do not know any description of 
men who are more jealous of any violation or insult olli'red to their 
habita and prejudices than the Musaulmen, from that character of. 

bigotry 
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And fanaticism, for which they have been distinguished, I believe Thos .Siid( rihatn, 
in every period. Ksq. 

Are you of opinion also, that the Hindoos are a peoj;le tci'acloiis of 
their own modes of acting and lliinking, an<l jealous of any violation of 
tliera ?— I should suppose more tenacious than perhaps any description 
of human beings. 

Ty> the event of a fi'ee trade being established between this country and 
India, were many Englishmen nnacqnainlod with the language, manners, 
and prejudices of the natives to penetrate into the interior of the conutry, 
do you think it would have any, and what, effect upon the peace and 
happiness of the natives of that country?— If any great number of 
Europeans, unacquainted with the longilage and habits of the natives of 
India, w'crc permitted to roam unrestrained through the interior of the 
Country, 1 should conceive that the most misclticvous conseqticnccs 
would ensue, both to the tranquillity attd happiness of the natives them- 
selves, and ultimately to the stability of our government in that country. 

Are you then of opinion, that one of the effects of stich an influx 
might be to create discontents among the natives against the British 
government?—! believe that the principal reason why the natives of 
India arc so well satisfied with the government under which they now 
live, is tlie degree of tranquillity and liappiness which tlicy enjoy under 
that government ; and if that tranquillity and happiness were Violated 
by the oiix'Umstances to wliich I have alluded in my answer to the 
previous question, I should certaiidy suppose tliat the natural conse- 
quence of that would be, to produce a considerable portion of discontent 
towards the governnrent. 

Having resided long in the territories of the Nizam, do you think any 
ill consequence wouhl follow from such persons, as have been alluded 
to in the forincr questions, penetrating into those territories ?' — ‘1 think 
that mischievous consequenCt'S would arise, but of a nature different 
from those to which 1 have already alluded ; the probable consequCnfce 
of the introduction of any large number of Euro)>eans into the dominions 
of the Nizam, would Ire to indispose the chieftains, and probably the 
Nizam himself, to the continuance of that alliance, which 1 conceive to 
be the basis of our jxditieal prosperity in India ; the mod^ in which (his 
would take place would probably be, that such Europeans would be 
taken info the service, not of the NiZ'ain himself, but of the great 
jagfiiredars, cliieflaiiis, and vassals of the Nizam; it would be aUvay* 

3 X 2 ca*y 
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Tlm.Stifk'nham, easy for the resident to prevent the Nizam from employing any numbap 
Esq. oF Europeans, however snmll, in his service ; but it would be extremely 
— j difficult to ascertain what Europeans might make their way clandestinely 
into the states of the difforent jaghiredars, who exercise almost at\ 
independent authority and jurisdiction over the estates or jaghires which 
belong to them ; and over whom, as the Nizam scarcely exercises any 
su|}t'rior controul or authority, it would be of course proportionably 
didicult for the resident to use any influence, either in preventing them 
from receiving those EnrcjDeans into tlicir service, or prevailing upen 
them to dismiss them, after they should have so entered. 

Having been so long a time resident at Hydrabad, arc you of opinion 
that the treaties witli the Nizam would not prevent the entertainment of 
Europeans by the chieftains and jaghiredars whom you have mentioned ? 
— The power which the resident can exercise, under the stipulation of 
those treaties, is to call upon the Nizam to dismiss from his service 
any Europeans against whom the British government may have any 
objection ; and as long as the Nizam is disposed to execute all the 
stipulations of that treaty, of course there would be no difficulty in 
procuring the dismissal of any Europeans against whom the resident 
miglit object; but the case with respect to the jaghiredars is diffbent 
in many instances ; the Nizam can exercise but a very small degree of 
authority over those jaghiredars, and the resident has no other power- 
over those jaghii-edars than that which can be exercised through the 
paramount sovereign of the state ; this exists to such a degree, that in 
one instance, it was necessary for the resident to threaten a jaghiredar 
with the presence of a considerable force belonging to the Conrpany, 
before he could prevail upon him to give u]) some deserters from one of 
his Majesty’s regiments ; of course, this expedient was not resorted to, 
until the Nizam confessed to the resident that it was not in his power 
to oblige the jaghiredar to give up those deserters, and ther efore authorised 
the resident to employ the means which he had at his disposal, in 
compellirjg the jaghiredar of the Nizam to submit to the authority of 
his own sovercigir ; in all such cases, it would be extremely rlifficult, in 
some cases impossible, for the resident to procure the dismissal of .such 
Europeans, except by the actual employment of a military For’ce ; when- 
ever that expedient was adopted, of course, ther-e could be tro difficulty 
in. obliging any of the jaghiredars cither to give up Europeans, or to 
submit to tire authority of the Nizam in any point. 

Do you think that those inferior cirieftains and jaghiredars might, 
•nlertain Europeans in their service without its coming to the knowledge 

of 
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of the resident at Hydrabad ? — Very probably ; I should conceive it is T>to5.S;i(lenhani, 

iiripossible for the resident, however vigilant he may be, to become 

acquainted with all the circumstances that take place on the estates of v— — ' 

jaghiredars and chieftains, who I have already described exercising 

independent authority over those possessions ; the first intelligence which 

will probably reach the resident of any Europeans being in the service 

of any particular jaghiredar, would be the iinirrovement of the military 

iorce belonging to that jaghiredar ; but they may have remained for some 

time, and may have exercised a very dangerous influence, before the 

resident should have received any intelligence of tneir having been there. 


From the knowledge which you have of the tastes and habits of the 
natives of Hindostan, arc you of opinion that in the event of a free 
trade being established between this country and that there will be any 
materially increa'cd demand in Hindustan, among the natives, for 
European produce or manufactures ? — 1 beg to confine my observations 
to that part of the peninsula which is generally called the Deccan, that 
portion of territory which lies between the rivers Codavery and the 
Nerbuddah : the chief part of the ])opulation of that country is Hindoo, 
cs|>cciaily those provinces which are under the Mahrattah government; 
there is a considerable population of Mnssuhnen in the provinces uhder 
the dominion of the Nizam; there is scarcely any remarkable place 
throughout the whole of that tract, that 1 have not visited during the 
period of my residence, either at Poonah or at Hydrabad ; with respect 
to that part of the population which is Hindoo, I should not conceive 
that any change in the system of tra<le between this country and India, 
would be likely to produce any increase in the demaml for articles ot 
European produce or manufacture; with regard to the Mussulmen part 
of the population, that portion of it who are agriculturists, have 
adopted nearly all the habits and customs of the Hindoos ; and, with 
regard to them, the same observation may apply which has already 
been made respecting the Hindoos at Hydrabad, and some ol the great 
towns in the Deccan; there arc many Mussulincn inhabitants, either 
attached to the court or employed in the military service of the Nizam, 
who are men of consiti. rahle private foitnnes, and of inhabitants of 
expense; it is ])robahle in Uiis class of the Mussulmen inhabitants, there 
may he some considerable increase ot deuiand for the productions ot 
Europe, if by any change in '.he ;;ys<em of carrying on the trade the 
prices of those commodities were considerably lowered; but the increase 
would be inconsidorahlc, and scarcely sutliciciit, 1 should conceive, to 
merit the attention of the government of this country ; for ten years 
previously to the conclusion of the last commercial treaty witb the Nizanrr^ 

the 
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7yws.Sydniha77t, the average of the imports of European goods did fiot tW^nty- 

Esq^ four thousand pounds a year; and as late as the year 1809, I could not 
> ascertain that the imports had gone much beyond tliat sum. 

In tho^e parts of Hindcstan with which you have been acquainted, 
have tlie general mass of the population the means of purchasing Euro- 
pean commodities if they were so inclined ? — It has appeared to me, 
that the general mass of the population iu every part of India with which 
1 am acquainted, have not the means, even if they had the wish^ ot 
purchasing any considerable proportion of European goods ; the surplus 
beyond the supply of their immediate necessities being always consumed 
in their festivals, marriages, and other religious ceremonies. 

Having stated that there are many Mussulmen noblemen of considerable 
private fortunes at llydrabad, who might purchase European commodities 
if they were so inclined; state to the Committee in what manner they are 
accustomed to spend tlieir superMuous wealth ?— All the noblemen at the 
court of llydrabad arc employed in the military service of their sovereign ; 
they have been bred up cither as soldiers or as courtiers, and they expend 
their fortunes either in keeping up as large a retinue of servants and depen- 
dents as their fortune will allow, or consume their wealth in tlie profligacy 
and corruption of the court at which they reside ; inar.y of the noblemen 
have expended some part of their fortune in fitting up their houses rather 
in the English mode ; but after the novelty had ceased, they generally 
returned to their former habits, and seemed to repent of the sums whicii 
had been expended in the imitation of our habits. 

Is not the Nizam himself considered as one of the most wealthy 
princes in India ?-—rI believe the Nizam to be the wealthiest individual 
now in India. 

In point of fact, does the Nizam expend any considerable amount of 
his wealth in the purchase of European produce or mnnuiacturos ?— I did 
not observe that the Nizam expended any j)ortion of his private wealth 
in the purchase of any articles of European manufacture, except for such 
woollens as were necessary to caparison his edephants, camels, and 
horses ; the presents which have been made to the Nizam at several 
periods being quite sufficient to supply him with such articles of taste 
or luxury as he might wish to have. 

During the time you were at Hydrabad, did you yourself mtike con- 
siderable presents oi European articles to the Nizam ? — I had on one oc- 
casion 
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easier an opportunity of making European pre'ents to the Niaann, to a Tho^ SydenJtam, 
considerable amount ; the circumstances which gave rise to tho.e presuits Esq. 
being made, were, that a fourth of the second share of the Scringapauim 
prize-money wa'^ to be paid to the Nizam, and the governmem wished 
that the share should be paid in articles of European nianufacture rather 
than in specie i on this occasion, I procured hou) Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, suih articles as 1 thought wuu'd be most to the taste of bis 
highness; atnongst other artichs there were a considerable quantity of 
the finest wc.ollens, two or three services of Englhh china, a complete 
service of Engli'-h plate, a service of cut glass, and in short, every article 
that was likely to captivate the taste of an eastern prince ; after having 
made these presents, I had occasion to inquire to what uses they had been 
ajqil'cd, and I found that they had been locked up in what is called 
tosh kitana, or royal magazine belonging to the Nizarn : on visiting those 
mage/ines, I found that they were filled with every article of European 
manufacture, in the greatest abundance ; I passed through several rooms 
filled from the floor near to the ceiling, with hales of wmollcn, with cases of 
plate, glass W’are, china ware, clocks, watches, and every oth.er article 
of European manufacture, both of France and of England ; those articles 
had been given either to the reigning Nizam, his father, or his grandfather, 
by the different governments in India, and different residents, both 
French and English, at his court, as far back as the time of Dupleix and 
Bussy ; and some of the articles had even come direct from Louis the 
XV. and XVI. of France; all those articles had been locked up in the 
royal magazines, bad never been used after they had been first seen ; and 
it is probable that they will there continue for an indefinite period. Of 
the presents which I had occasion to make to his liighness, the only article 
of which he made any use, was a silver tea-pot ; and 1 believe every other 
part of the considerable presents which 1 had made to him, were shut up 
in the magazine, w'ith all the other articles that had been there torso long 
a period ; from this circumstance, I conclude, that it is not I'.kely that the 
present Nizam, at least, will expend any portion of his on urinous wealth 
in the purchase of any articles of European produce or manufacture. 


While you were at Hydrabad, a commercial treaty was concluded 
between the East-India Company and the Nizam, for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating commercial intercourse between the countries.^ — A commercial 
treaty was concluded between die Nizam and the Company, during the 
peiiod that 1 was at Hydrabad as secretary of legation ; the principal 
object of that treaty was, to encourage and facilitate tlie trade between 
the Company’s provinces and the territories of the Nizam ; previously to 
the conclusion of that treaty, a great number of exorbitant vexatious 

duties 
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^os.^^inham, duties had been imposed upon the trade between the two countries ; those 
liwj* duft'es were collected partly on the frontier, partly on the road between 

< ' the frontier and the capital, and partly at the capital itself ; the objection 

to those duties was, first, that they w'ere very exorbitant, amounting, 
in some instances, to nearly 45 per cent. ; that they were uncertain in the 
amount, as many of them were collected by the jaghiredars of the pro- 
vinces through which the goods passed, ancl that the goods themselves 
were subject to great delays, and the merchants to considerable impo- 
sitions on the part of the officers belonging to those jaghiredars j by th'** 
commercial treaty between the Nizam and the Company, the whole of the 
irontier and road duties were abolished, and one duty of five percent, 
ad valorem was to be collected in future at the capital itself. 

Did the commercial treaty that you have just stated, by the reduction 
of duties and the removal of the vexatious impediments of trade you 
have mentioned, increase in any considerable degree in the territories of 
the Nizam, the demand for European commodities ? — I he trade between 
the Nizam and those of the Company in articles of European produce 
and manufactute was so trifling, as scarcely to be affected by the advan- 
tages of the commercial treaty ; the principal trade which was carried 
on between those territories was the supply of cotton from the province 
of Berar, to that part of the Company’s territories known by the name of 
the Northern Circars ; some cotton is also sent to the markets at Vellore 
and Arnee, and other places in that neighbourhood ; the merchants who 
carry the cotton from the Nizam’s territories into the Company’s territories, 
return with cargoes of salt and salt fish, with some of the manufactured 
cloths of the Northern Circars, and with that kind of rnus’in manufactured 
in the neighbourhood of Arnee, called, I believe, the Arnee muslins ; 
it was i>rint ipal!y for the purpose of giving facility to this trade between 
the inhabitants of the respective territories, that the treaty was concluded 
with the Nizam by the Company. 

Is It your opinion, that, according to the present system of trade, the 
mutual wants of tlie inhabitants of the Nizam’s territories, and those of 
the East India Company, are adequately and fully supplied ? — Certainly } 
when I l(-lt India, it appeared to me thar all the wants ol the inhabitants 
ot the N zam’s territories were tul'y and adequately supplied ; but thojc 
wants were chiefly corn'ined to the importation of salt and salt fi^h, in ex- 
change for the cottorvi which was sent to the manufacturing provinces 
under the Company’s deminion. 


Are 
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' bi|:e bjjKOi m the doitiiniQn;* ef Nilam we^hufli- 

Wjtli European articles, it there should be any^ cJeoaaijd for thorn Es^. 

, awfiog the natives ,?-rrJjQt only the principal cities and twris, b^t nmoy -w — , , y<,. .....i.> 

vof the larger description of villages, throughout the cultivated parts of the 
I^ecoan, appeared tp me to be abundantly supplied with all such aitiei«|, 
of European manufacture. as the natives arc generally In want of j and disy 
, are supplied hy a race, of nw-n, who purchase those comotoditios at Bombay, 
sntliiptail, them over the whole of the Oeccau. 

$tete what those articles arc which are usually consumed by the natives ? 

. iirnTthnse articles consist principally of woollens, English chintzes, knives, 
scissars, razors, spectacles, looking-glasses, small pdtjts, and articles of 
that description, w’hat are called hardware. 

' lyere there any ipere^j^d doiPPhd ^htong the patjves for those artiplea; 
cpuld thjEit denaand be re^ily spjrplied, under tlie present system, eith<tf 
fcbni tjic. Indi^ Cpnij^anyV Warehouses, or from, otner sources PtttAs the 
iocroa^ suppo^in^ ftny increase to take places would probably be sm.alf. 

, I allOd!^+ Oppose, there would be no difficplty whatsoever in supplying 
those atf'clcs tp the extent for which any demand might be made for 
thcni} and even if the increase should be more considerable than | conp 
ceive if likely to become, I should think, there could be rfo difbculty 1(1 
supplying therOa either from the Company’s warehouses, or from thp 
private trade c.arr.i«d op by the captains and officers of the Company's 
ships, f believe th,at most of those articles are procured at Bombay and 
jftdadtas from the public, sales at those presidencies, after th« ships havp 
left them ; the principal part of the investments of the captains of Indffti* 
men are purchased up by the European inhabitants at the presidencies, knd 
the surplus is generally sold at public auction, and bought by smfl) 
dealers, and carried into the interior of the country. 

Do you know whether the articles, which you have just spoken of as 
being sold by auction at the presidencies, are usually sold at those auctions 
at hij|b or at low prices ?—nChiefly at very low prices i indeed, _ on mpsit 
occasions, I believe, considerably under the prime cost pf the aiticles.' 

Are you of opinion that, in the event of a free trade, there Would be 
any considerable vent for the woollens of this country in the interior 
pafts of India?— in that part of India with which I am most ac.juainted, 
namely the Deccan, I do not conceive that any reasonable' reduetioiv o£ 
price would increase the demand for woollens j the inhabitants of that 
*: 3 Y part 
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Indian fire dfel%ed to u^se warm clbathiri^ fortwb 
'•n the year. At Hydrabad,*‘and in the provihces to'fhe^drttt* of that 
capital, the thermometer during three, months in the year, is often as 
low as 45, 40, and 3$ or^ahreneit; but the irthabitauts are enabled to 

t rotect themselves against this degree of cold by the. common tnanufac- 
irfes of those provinces, the lower classes by a woolleOj which is called 
the coriiely'j and the higher classes by shawls and quilted silks, known, 
I beheve," in this country by the name of susee : a few of the noblemen 
knd military men at the court of Hydrabad, clothe themselves in brqad* 
clcitb ; but it appeared to rhe more as a fashion or a lukury, than as any 
habitual common' use of the woollens, in preference to the other kinds 
of warm cloathing of which they are in possession. 

Can you state to the Committee, the comparative prices of the 
qdtqely and any coarse woollen manufactures we could introduce into the 
country, as a substitute for them ?— I really am not able to state from 
I'ecdllection the comparative prices between the comely and the coarsest 
kind of woollens ; I should conceive that the comely is much cheaper 
and more durable than any kind of woollen that we could introduce 
into India: the comely is considered to be so comfortable and clui able a 
species of cloathing, that most of the King’s regiments in India prefer 
^em to the woollen cloaks which their colonels formerly sent out lor the 
|se of their regiments; and as this has been done partly because the 
cdniqty haj been found as comfortable, and partly because it is much 
qheaper than the woollen cloaks sent out by the colonels to their regi- 
ments in India, I conclude that it would be impossible to send any 
Kind* of; \yooHens, even of the coarsest texture to India, which should 
answer the purpose of warm cloathing, either so well as the comely, or 
at so cheap a rate, 

State to the Committee the size of the comely, its length or breadth 
X. am, not able to state, precisely, the dimensions of the comely, but it 
appear, ed.tp me to answer .the purposes of a cloak in walking, and of a 
blanket at.night: I should suppose they might be made about two yards 
apd abalf long, thou,gh I cannot speak with precision. 

. Does it appear to you that the more, opulent people in India prefer 
tWit own woollen, manufactures, such as shawls, to oars ?;^Io general, I 
tbink^ that they admire our manufactures, and are very happy to receive 
tjbemiis prcscaatsii. but i'ot roost purposes, I think, Ihey geneitaHy prefer 
. . - ' their 
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^VQoIlcns, and especially their own stuflfed siljca, which are Tkos.Sjf<ktth^t 
lighter, and warmer than our woollens. hH . ’ 

; - ( Ej^amined by the Commiltee} 


. Do you know of any danger that has ari en to the government ancf*^ 
tranquillity of India, from the admission of Aniericans to the principal 
settlements in India? — As I have lived very little at any of the C ompany’a 
presidencies, I am really not much acquainted with what has oci.urred 
beyond circumstances of public notoriety ; but I have never beard of any 
danger to the Company’s government from the occasional resilience of 
the Americans at those presidencies. 


Do you apprehend that any danger could arise to the government and 
tranquillity of India from granting the same privileges to IIriti->h subjects, 
that have been granted to Americans, and subjects ot other state, in amity 
with this country ? — I am not acquainted with the privili ges which have 
been granted to the Americans j but I do not conceive that any danger 
is to be apprehended from the residence of Europeans, under proper 
restraint and controul, at any of the Company's presidencies. 

Do you know that there has been any intercourse, on the part of the 
Americans, with the British settlements, further than touching at thetii 
in their ships ; do you know of their having resided on shore at the 
principal settlements, or in the interior? — I have never known df any 
Americans having resided either at the presidencies, or in any other par|, 
of India, for any time beyond that which was necessary for the purpose4 
of concluding the business of the voyage on which they came to India. 

As you have stated, that Europeans may remain among the jaghirednrs 
without the knowledge of the Nizam, do you conceive such a number 
could be concealed from him as would occasion any serious danger, 
either to his authority, or to the intere.ts and security of the Company P*— • 
In answering this question, I would beg leave to state the following cir- 
cumstance: at the period when the French force in the Sii'yice of the 
Nizam was dissolved by the last treaty of alliance between his hl^hiies* 
and the Company, considerable pains were taken to remove from the Ni-. 
Zara’s dominions all the Frencii and other for ign officers. whfV had been 
serving in ttose corps; a part of that force wa^ placed untkr' the' aTWaiew 
dbde command of English otficers, and en-ployed in the lasticrfmpalgivab 
Uio Mysore, seveix years aft or the surrender of Seringapatam.; Inwao 
i ' S Y 2 reported 



the ^ renph manoeuvres, ah’d/PVt^h' Fr^rtch \!V«rds 

wily exdti^^ mv attention Wllie state of th^ whole corps, I thougljt, proper 
to fccommen^ to the Nidttft,' ftral disciplitted acc<^» 

Jng to the English system, and' receive their words of command in English, 
1n ofd'fr that they might be eriaMed Vd'hiOVfe With the ‘Obtttparty-’s 'crotps 
jrofmmg ihe subSitfihty force. AVheh -T hud ObTai tied the pertmssioh <Jf 
jfTve NTzpfh' to 6arfy this meiisdrfe ihto'effec'ti J stmt (aft En^fsh officf t 'to 
bile bT’the corps to mi^ke the alteration Whidh Thad suggested ; bdt the 
jrepftvsreftised to receive the English system Of diSci^plifte, or id be OOift- 
rriart^ed in the Eftglish language: the officer ittefft^ed to 'dftfOiOe dbte^ 
ijieftce. to his orders, and a mutiny took place t this led tO the reform df 
the Whole corps ; and in the progress ot that reform,, I detected, and had 
to wnd out of the country from tVvCnty to thirty Gut*dpesft fdteigtretS and 
half casts, whose existence in the Nizatn’s dominions 1 had before 'been ti 
bprfect stranger to. After %at reform I adopted Sftfch meay.re5 as appeared 
to hie niost likely to preveft't the recurrence of stiCh a direurttstance ; and 
i helreyc, that with regard to the Nizam’s service, It would be very diffi* 
cult, indeed impossible, for any ‘Eoropeans’to becrftployed in that' service 
withopt the knowledge and the sanction of 'the resident-, but the base h 
difFereht with regard to thejaghiredars ; and although I do not conceive, 
fh?t, while the resident exereweh a becoming degree of vigilance, and is 
supported With Sufficient atifhority from the Nteam, that -it would be 
bpssibje for any 'Europeans In the service of those jaghiredars,. to excite 
di^urbahebs, Or to IhdiSpose rhe minds of thejaghiredars sufficiently to 
beCbme hpenly hostile and dtlftgerous, still they certainly might lessen the 
attachment of those jagHirfedarsto the Nizam, and might indisposfe their 
minds towards the alliance with the 'Company, to such a degree as would 
at all events be, I cannot say very dangerous, but extremely inconvenient ; 
and in the event of any invasion from an enemy, might be the means of 
inducing Ih'Osc persons to join the standard of any prince in Open hostility 
against the Nizam and the’Cbmpany. I think it would be difficult for 
any large nuifther of Europeans to be concealed for any time in the estates 
of the jaghiredars, without the knowledge of the resident ; but I certainly 
Conceive that a few might bfe concealed, and for some^ time exercise a very 
dangerdUs irifluende without the knowledge of the resident. In the event 
of the Nizam himself being disposed to shake off his connection with the 
Company, I' should then conceive that the residence of a very few Eu- 
ropeans, men of talent, and of desperate habits of life in the ' Nizame 
if^fhinibns, would be productive of the most mischievous coftscqueucljs* * * 

Do 



%otvbeii>e that in the districts in which yow ha,V)?/?d4e^, the 
{Jfflfer J^tish tna.ituf9tctur«s, «iualiy suiKtt tri tfei^'Own.uaei 
iE ttheapCr, tfewi thoH. articles they themsmes aiaflefactyre 
tlrifit if goods of British waanitfectare coald be carried iiitp tridia (fheapdf , 
than those which are produced in India, many natives windd the, irii 

but I really am not prepared to say whether the great bulk oi^, the iriHabi- 
tants would not prefer .their awn manufactures to those of any .foreign 
country, even supposing the others could be procured at a cheapet fate'ahid 
eqcMfhy suited to ^Iwir <?ons|i'i)ption ; it must be considered that a great 
number of the inhabitants are employed in those manufactures, .and gnih 
their lltrelibood by those manufactures; and this consideration ^alone would 
induce most people to give the preference to t’ucir own mahufacturcs, evert 
if they could procure other articles equally suited to their consumption, 
atTather a cheaper Tate. 

Do you think these patrfoitic motives would operjtte upon the great mass 
of the district, to which you allude ? — I think those motives vvduld 
naturally operate in a great degree, as long as the price of the foreigii 
goods was not considerably less than their own manufactures; it the price 
should fall considerably, 1 confess, in that case, it is^ probable that the 
natives would prefer a thing much cheaper, provided it was equally good. 

, -Is the Committee to understand it to be your o]>inion, -that the natives- 
are at present furnished -with woollens manufactured in India, suitable to 
their use, at a cheaper rate than they can be supplied from Europe vvith 
the Same artick.s ? — Certainly, I conceive that to be the case, tlidugh I 
am not prepared to state the exact diiference in price. 

What is the number of the principal jaghiredars under the Nizam’s gO* 
vernment ?— -It would be rather difficult to answer that question, because, 
in fact, every military man, who has more than froiq fifty to a huudrdd 
horse in the service of the Nizam, is a jaghiredar. 

The number upon the whole, is considerable ?— -It is. Ilic jaghiredars 
are of two descriptions; the Hindoo jaghiredars or zemindars, such as the 
rajah of Sholapore, who possessed those estates from the uommenckmerit 
almost of the first kings of the Deccan, and over whom the Nizarti 
exercises a very uncertain and undefined authority ; the otlier description 
of. jaghiredars, are the military officers in the service of the Nizam, and of 
those, I suppose, that there cannot be less than troth iorty to fitly ^rrincipril. 

The 



V i%,^in4?r Ijje m^i^aeement, , in a subordiMte way* ^ 

|ag^rc^acs..or pne ^«<:^|pr)iGn or, anoihe^?~Almisst t^e. 
ti|? ^ro^nlry I , w^ the excel^ioh only of church lands ■ ' what ' m^y t)d 
^iled tfie croivh lands, and «niaii |>arts of the territory whigh are held by: 
^e, old Hindoo zeihindafs. ' ‘ 

' ^T^e further exaniinatidti of this Witness was postponed. 

£The Witness withdrewr, 

■ •■ . . i 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, 1 1 o'clock. 


Afariis, 4“ die Maii^ 1813. 


The Right Hon. John Sullivan in the Chair. 


THOMAS SYDROTIAM, Esq. was again called in, and further et- 

. , ‘ / amined by the Committee as follows ; 

Yoti 8tate<l in your evidence yesterday, that a commercial treaty had 
beeu concluded with the Nizam, while you were resident at Hydrabad ; 
wete'any ineasures taken by the government of India to avail itself of the 
ebcoUidgehient and facility afforded to trade by that treaty, either by 
senidfng goOds for sale to the market of Hydrabad, or by permitting 
private European traders to establish themselves at that capital, — and if 
so, what Was the effect of those measures ? — After the conclusion of the 
commercial treaty between the Nizam and the Company, the govern- 
iheritdf India was disposcti to e5tat)lish a warehouse at Hydrabad; bat 
on inquiry it was found that such a measure would not be productive of 
«nv tidvahtagc to the public and in consequence of the opinion of'the 
ri^fiidc t, that plan was laid aside. At the same time, government caused 
it to he known to some of the houses <»f agency both at C'alcutta and 
Madras, tVrat they nniight send up their agents to Hy<lrabad, ibr the 
pd^po!eof supplying tlie market at Hydrabad and its nCiglibourihg prp.' 
vidtJ^s ivith certain articles of Kuropcan and CbiiiestV produce and nifinti-' 
fadturtii. In cdtisequeucc of this notification, the house of Messrs. ('o)t?,' 

■ Baker 
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Con\pany, did send up an agent of the name of Kichardson to Thos-Sy^ihhdM^ 
Ipydra^ad for the purpose of establishingahouse of business at that capital, Bstj^ 
of selling articles of European and Qhinese produce and manufactures ; 

I'was at Hydrabad when this agent arrived at that capital, b|it being 
shortly after compelled to return to England, I was not present to watch 
the progress of that, establishment : On, ray return, however, to Hydra- 
bad in about three* years after that period, I found that the concern had 
completely -failed ;• that Messrs. Colt and Baker, the principals, had 
withdrawn their agent : The business, however, was afterwards carried 
on by pnother person pf the name of Robinson, w'ho in the course of a 
few months, found it iinpossiblu to sell off, to any advantage, the goods 
which he had procured from Madras and Calcutta, and was compelled to 
send part of them back to Madras, and to .sell the remainder by public 
auction at very roduced prices; the loss sustained by Mr. Robinson in 
this transaction was so considerable, that I believe he would have been 
ruim;d, if it had not been in my power to procure him a situation under 
the Nizam’s government; as 1 was anxious to afford every facility and 
encouragement within my power to Mr. Robinson, and as he stated to 
me, ihai lie fitobably would succeed, if a district in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions were made over to him for the purpose of superintending in person 
the nnanufaeture of cloths, and other articles, I obtained from his highness 
the Nizain, a grant for three years, of the very district, which Mr- Rp-»' 
biiison poinied out to me as the one most likely to answer his purpose; 
however, at the end of six or eight months, Mr. Robinson, notwithstand- 
ing evciy encouragement and support tvas afforded to him by the Nizam’s 
govfcihnient, was anxious to restore the district to the Nizam’s authorityv; 
and abandoned his speculation altogether. I he second instance which t 
shall mention, is the establishment of a shop for the sale of European 
goods in the city of Hydrabad: the house of Hope and Company hpd,' 
for fome tinie, ojiened a shop in the cantonment of the Company’s sub- 
sidiary force; and as some of the natives from the city ot Hydrabad 
resorted to that shop, for the purchase of various European articles, it 
occur|ed to Mn Hope, and to his agent in the cantonment, that it might he | 
advantageous to open a shop within the walls of the city of Hydrabad^, 
so as to enable the inhabitants of that city to have free access whepevef 
they chose to that .shop, instead of being obliged, as they had formerly 
been, to obtain the permission of the Nizam’s government , to visit; the 
cantonment; as |t was my wish to afford every facility in my po^er tp 
tlm,vie,vv .of those private traders,, 1 requested, and obtained from the 
mimstier.ofithe Nizam’.s goyenmnent, permission tor Mr. Hope’s agent to ; 
open .a .simp, in ; the city of Hydrabad ; the . minister gilve fuip a hog^e.,. 
apd.ponvenicnt magazines for the reception of his goods; ge him a 



blf jrtNiiTes dP BvmfiwcE on the 

» p»!ft»cfr, and afftfi^ed hiia efcry ^pow^blfl, d^r{|^ 

ftiirf- ' ’MV'tf ■ ve'i*y-' Jlfif-i 

^dpife'f impo*«ib}fe to ditt|>osf^bf iiucIva quantHi^'^fib 

w{Hil<iVHay& thb'^oOcetA at- all oti^advaittiigebuabnbt artd 
mip'AaHit htttisKtf, in a sht>rt ^^^rt^bJ'COttM scU notbiog butwinea arid apt'* 
fiqbbw'. ; As .tb'c priocipfePoBjbct fe* which the shop was eatablisjhcd 
lii|l coimpfetelj^wlei^, and as I conceived it would be dhtreputable to 
an Eui^pean to kwp merely a brandy shop id the city Hydra- 
'^bUd, where, of course, many diStuibauccs take place froin the qucfrela 
■of persons in a state of intoxicatioiiTi 1 withdrew the Uceme which I had 
■gvv'en to Mi*. Hope’s agent, and he returned to his forrfter ahop within tlie 
^Precih^tS of the British cantonment. These are the results of tire only 
■ wtabtrshmiehts vvhicli were attempted at‘ Hydmbadi for the purpose of 
dnereasittg the sale of European goods. 

.i f V,, . . 


> H‘6w’’#'e the troops in the servicje of the Nieam el(%thed, armed, and 
clipped, and froiri’^ what sources are tire supplies proWed r— All the 
cavalry bf tlit^ Nizam clothe them^lves according to their own taste and 
'fency ; the regular itifantry in his bighnesS’s service w now clothed in red 
British cloth, in order to render their appearance as siuaUar as possible 
•to the Company’s troops stationed within his dominions ; they are armed 
"froiii the Coihj^hy's stores ; and they are equipped with accoutrements 
-made either j>t Masulipatam or at Madras : since the introduction of the 
Yed'efbtWtt^ ahiongst the regular infantry of the Nizam, the principal 
^(igblr^la'rs have also clothed their troops in the same manner, and this 
4hdbed is one of the prlticipal demands for our vixdlens within the do- 
hi^ops bf hii highness .the Nizam. 


Wltat humber tpay the regular iitfantry be in the Nizam’s servke, so 
tdqtii^d '?-^rom 12 to 15 , 000 , besides 7 or 8 , 0(10 iu the o^ice of the 

^jrbirfe^ars.' 

tnyour opinion, is the general moral clieracter of the Hindoos 
t'iis fcinj^Veiy difficuk to give the character bf so veryjarge (i j0(rtil)u 
the ,hkinan r^, who, although they possess many qualities in com- 
|jhOn, are of course distinguished by strong, shades of didorenoe in difr 
f^nt pa^ts of India ; those shades of diffeiieuee arising fi^i .the cllenate 
i w.lubh th^ live j the government to which tn^ are sub^t ; .the 
wthen prevail more in some parts of India thaq in their 

|ind ocemgations, and other ciicumstancc^^ ; which it), atl countr,i^ 
^ ^ a dilf^piUre in the moral character of merif ftr tnstaiice, 
character ol the IdUhrattas, mostofwliom have been nuitusqd. and urou||;{^^ 


M 


U|| 
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kiiK^^the prttejtke »f ,v«taFj bt»bits 

<0l . ^depreciation ’WKich ; if .the of (|Kir politio^ 

course be, very different from the character, pf the Hindqps m the more 
^eeable ptovincea of the south r again, the ehar«c^ (^, the northern 
riiihdboe, vrhK> inhabit the cbimtry- betn^h the Nerbndda- qjid th# Attocfc, 
who are <fftntost df a military tribe; the ei^t If Rr^pdota and 
wars, who are governed, b^petty, princes, and divided into small inde- 
pendent . States j ht ednttnnai conffict ^itiht each other, have; a character 
very cj^ercnt from the ilindoos of priovinces, ancl even front 

the tjribfis of the hdahrattn nation ; To defipe the pioral character of so ex- 
tensive a nation^ within the compass of any aqsiyer which it may be in 
nay power to give tc^ tlie Gommiltee, will be o^' course extremely dif- 
ficult ; but 1 thinlc the general character of the Hindoo is submissivei, 
docilci sober, inoffensive, as long as his religious prejudices and habits 
are itot violated ;r capable of great attachment and loyalty,: as lohg asithey 
are well treated; by their governors and makers ;. quiedo in apprehension, 
intelligent,' acttve» generally hones^ and performing tire duties of charity, 
benevolence and filial affoetion, witir as much sincerity and regularity aa. 
asiy nation with' which I am acquainted. . 


— '‘VT "" f 


. .A^re-fhe Hindoo womeh kept in a statef of slavery,, degradation- or. secltb' 
sion?— -ihawe never observed that the Hindoo vvonacn are kept in a state 
edi- slavery, degradation or scjclusion ;■ I believe thnt they are permuted to 
go abroad whehever they chuse upon their- domestic concerns,,, arid fre- 
quently for the mere purposes of exercise- and amusement ; they are toi bw' 
seen in every town aind village of the country; they manage t^r intcr^' 
concerns' of their families; and it has always struck me, that they af® 
treated' with' great conbdence by their relatioiK; apd , with.^espeq^ by 
strangers. While b wa?: resident at Foonabi, I had frequently nccasjon tn- 
transact business with the ministers of the MubVatta dourt, in thc'ptvfate' 
apartments of their dwellings'; on most of thoie occasions I 
tliejr women, anddhey hare sometimes been present at the traDSg<:tion of 
o^inary biisindse between the minister and myself ^'fhe only degtadaU^n 
amohast the f^iiidbo women with which I' am acquainted, u ilte state 
the widow after the death of her husband ; the vvidow has tHi of 
head sHavedy and iff obliged' to do all the menial offices of tHe fanii|y. If 
have known' many Hindoo women, however, in this stltte, wheii her 
dren fiad^nm been of age, conducting the business of ther faiicijly^ HiVfdg 
thif 'mRfegetnbhtnf the estate belonging to the family, eifiployin|p 
and' Atomies at th6 Mahratta cbnrf, apd in short, doin’g^erj^ thirig^m thh 
^t^eetk^ and management' of the family wMch wonliH in sinnlttr' cli^ 
'i^'cd'm^aniees rm Europe -do.- . " 

# 3 Z Before 



w. 


Bi^fore *^fed the Mgir pdHlteal s^tantion # at Hydrafead;- 

Kad you not sefffed with a native corps ?— I had. 

Were you not adjutant, and bad you not the temporary command of ja 
native corps ?-*I was adjutantjfor nearly a twelvemonth, and had the 
temporary comtnaild df a itativr corps far about d ve or six mouths. 


' "i 


Were you at that time acquainted with the^lHindostattwe and Pcpijaa 
k'ngoages.?— I was." . . 'r^:- ■. . - 


u^ocording to the present regulations of the service, are not the regi- 
mental and general court-martial for the trial of natives composed 
entirely of native commissioned officers ?-i— They aye composed entirely of 
«ktiYe commissioned officers. 


' Would it be advantageous that all courts-martial for the trial of natives, 
should be composed partly of European and partly of native commissioned 
officers?— I certainly think, that tiidny advantages would arise from this 
plan being adopted : first, because f have always observed that the natives 
ate mqch better satisBed with any decision proceeding from an European 
tribunal, ^an from a tribunal coptposed entirely of their own countrymen ; 
^'i^many cases, according to the present system, the proceedings of native 
’fcourts-marlial, are almost entirely directed and regulated by an European 
officer^ if 4 regimental court-martial, by an European adjutant of the 
'regintent > if a general court-martial, by an European officer employed 
lis. judge advocate. During the period that I was adjutant of a na- 
"t|^ ’^orps, * I found it often necessary Uj exercise my influence in pre- 
senting me native members of the court-martial from coming to un- 
just decisratis; they are mostly very illiterate, and perfectly unacquainted 
with^the mw§ 0 evidence, and their decision is generally founded upon 
tyilffcripwledge of the character of the prisoner rather than upon the 
'dvidferCe* 'regarding the crimes before them. In some cases, where the 
evidence is by no means sufficient to convict the prisoner, I have asked,, 
vyh^t could tempt thetn to find the man guilty, and scnten^lc him to,cor- 
llpfli punishment ? ahd' I have been answered. It is true, the prisoner is 
not guilty of the crimes how laid to his charge, but he is a man of bad 
(ffiaraefer, h hotoribus'offender, #rid a slight punishment would, perhaps, 
ptefyepthirnTrom committing such crimes as are now laid to his charge ; 
secondly, think the adoption of this plan would be advantMCOUMn ,ac- 
chSfi^jmiDg the’ Europcatt officers of native cojps, to sit utidfr regmiental 
cdi^il'-ftlartiaf ; ajUd^antage fn>m which they are dcbarrtm by the present 
regtilstions of thMfervice ; it would make the junior officers of the corps 
better acquainted with the language, characters, and habits of the men . 

under = 
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’lindeif^their <wmma«jd, aiMfc'V®uW pr^are them to sit upoti |eiieral 
martial, to which they are now very often suthttiiS^ed without tne. slighter J^sq, 
)taPtvJedge or expeiience of djat rmportaot branch of their d.Miyk , 

Do you conceive thit the Altissulmen are equally contented with the ,, , » 

British sovereignty as the Hindoos are I should conceive not. 

'' *V/ ' ' - ' 

Would discontents to any extent among ^the Mussulman produce 
danger to the British soveri^gnty, as long as the Hindoos are satisfied with 
the British goiscrtitnent should conceive that considerable danger 
would arise from any discontent atffpng a very considerable body of the 
Mussujmen inhabitants of India ; at the same time, 1 do not conceive that 
the danger would proceed so far a$the extinction bf our power in India, as 
long as we possess the attachment of the Hindoos. ' 

Might not such an union be fatal to the Brt^sh power?— -Certainly ; If 
to considerable discontent among one portion of the inhabitantSj|^,an equal 
discontent amongst the other portion be addeid, so that the whble popu- 
lation of India were discontented, I should conceive that such an uhion 
would be fatal to the British interest in India. 

Do you apprehend that the late melancholy catastrophe at Vel^ble 
affords room to apprehend, that the discontented Mussulmeii chiefs migh.t 
avail themselves of the indiscretion of any persons high in office, on tne 
part of the British government, showing disrespect to their usages, that it 
mijght produce similar events as those which took place at V^ellbre, and 
wmch might have more extensive consequences ?— -If it were possible for 
me to conceive that what is termed the indiscretion of the European authb- 
rip'es in India, could be carried to so desperate a length as to Violate 
religion, prejudices, and habits of the Hindoos, I should certainly conceive 
that the Mussulmen chiefs in India would not have , ipuch, difficulty in 
exciting disturbances and insurrections, of which tlie consequences would 
be much more extensive than those which occurred some years ago at ' * 

Vellore. 

■ Are you Acquainted with the state of the trades and manufactureii tijat 
are now carried on under British artificers through the mcaps of pative la- 
bourers, in the different presidencies you are acquainted with ?*-"t aip so 
far acquainted with this subject as to know, that various brancl|ps of nr^u- 
facture and^Iiandicraft have been considerably improved different 
•pfe 5 ,A|bncid^» especially at Calcutta, during the last fifteen jeat^ the^Euro- 
wan artisans at the three' presidencies build carriage^ mafee" furnifurc, 
v' . 3 Z2 



articiis frooi' 





gland* (»aiiy of and'hottve ■ 


ported from Europe : The hddder th^«^* k ^l^l, I hi^vfr,.l>blijged 
to have all tho^ articles from Eo^^fud. 


tl^ ttad pr^tiee of m iadm^ 

coRS|i^rs^y ^dit^lpished jme forjaer, impott of iHe ^amc acti^ 
ro|)eT“?^i;«S9 P9< so ifi>«^ from wy own obscnratiott, WTron* 

wh^T from IhTetptaiip? of the ships, and from 

heard^ tbat fhe io>pQfi ntto India of saoh artkies, faaa dirai^ 
nished cohsiderabry within the fall frw years i and lhe> dimmution is genei* 
rally' a^ribed to the degree pE perfection- with \yihipb similar articles am 
now ipanpj^etiu^; 


Having .^ivcn an opinion of the iogerruity of the natives,^ how easily 
thdK^learn any thing that they are sbofwn, and of their ^obriety, and theiff 
actmty, dQ,yoti or not think it probdjfele, that those ^ndioraft arts wbieb 
they have been instructed in by British artificers, will, before a long time 
|>j|^8, bp exes^ised by nafires themselves ; instead of being employed as 
joumeym^, that they wftl set pp in trade for themselves thjpfc it 
relftonable to suppose, that in the ebprse of time, those who are now em" 
ployed as journeymen will soon become masters. 


Join Woobnore, 
Esq. 

hi ^ J 


[The witness was directed to withdraw. 

JOIH^ ITOOLMORE, Esq. was called in, and examined as IbHows ; 

Mt. GTant.l — Were yon ever engaged in the coasting or country tmde 
•f India^v^I ,was. . 

At what rime ?— From the beginning of 1782 to the latter end pf I’YVYk 


Were you ever employed ip the njarine service of the jB^>lndia Com- 
pany I— Yes. ‘ 


■ Mention In wM capgehy J-^Thwogh every gradation of service^ from 
a bBy tb;ttM:'^q?mand. , 'r. ■ ■ - : vr 

Sittce your retirement from that service, haVe yOu heen boocer^ in 

Have 



'm< 

,v r, 

- 

%ic ^pj>ijig 0.<kny;‘gi¥»t: f? 

—I bay<s b«en pripcipal owner of seven East-Iiidiaincn. ' 

Dijrjn^ yoyr einployilent jin th^ coasting trade of India, h^d ypU 
opportunities of ,e^lorii^^,^^e cot^jnercW opportunities alforded: 
ports-andfflarketsof Itiaia in gemefal ?--I think I bad. , , 

State in what line of trade you were employed in India? — I had a thifd^ 
of both the ship and car|;jO, in navigating from Ben^l to the coast of Corof 
mandel, dming the wif* 1h I7«i2, and after that, in a tradt^ 
from Sengal'to thfe Malabar coast, to Bombay, from Bengal to the Malay" 
coast, -West of Sumatra to Batayia, rouSliSd by Borneo to China, ffodiChina.^ 
back to Behgal, from Bengal Vfitough the Straits of Malacca, to those partsi 
of the Mala;^ coast and China, ukimiitdy b;ack again to Bengal I nave* 
been to the Western part of the Archipelago, ..as far as fo the east eiid of 
Java, and then crossed td the .'iouth part of IJbrneo; and from>the sohttn 
part of Borneo along the West coast, . Crossing again to the Malay BfeninsU’ 
Ja, and then to China. . , 

Were you some time in the Company’s armed marine ?-**iNever iri the 
Bombay marine in the Company's general service from Europe to India,, 
and bhek j but not in the Bombay marme; dufiirg the time I have spoken 
of, I was the commander of a private ship in- India, belofigir^ to , myselfc 
and other gervtlcracn. ’ ^ 

, . . • . ' ' I • • '' ' ' ' ' ' 

Is that what they call a country ship ?— Yes. 

•During the time that you bad the command of that country ship, to- 
gether with those opportunities which you had while you commanded one- 
of , the regular ships in the Company’s service, you visited and ejtplot^- 
every part of India ?— The greatest part of my visiting them was in the 
country service i voyages tp' India were, mpre, direct. . 

The course you have been describing was great part of it yyhflC yPtl 
commanded a country ship ? — Entirely so. ,, ^ ^ 

Did rhisaflfor^ypu very extensive opportimkles of judgipgpf the ge- 
nera'l trade of Irra»a”^“^4 conceive it did ; of the tradiftiOi a^lt dipsp pprfs^ 
to which 1 navigated, certainly. 

Did k afford you considerable opportdrtkSis of judging of the g’ertettpj 
twnper and hah|t8 of the natives think it did, as’wr ai * eeaferiiB^ 
man wl|| tritdw upon that coast is capable of judging. v 



,:Mia Woplmore, \it Mad yoii comiderad>)l^%l#C©iiiraili#Ni^^^^ itt 

_.,_';::;|^^q. Iba'd. - 

>'fYouare-a id)ip»WrH^r vvas witblft these last 

three yesjrs j I am not now M was prJidbal till last tbreti years^ 

.of seven £ast«>lndia Company V&lups j t held mbre tban half each of^ 

thenik ' ; ■.- '•'■• ‘Vt- ■ • •“ ■ ■ >■ .••5- 

-During the tfme thal^ you were thus emp|(^i^^;4hc marine service of 
•the Conjpany, or captain on yoar pwn account, was not your, .interest 
! to exploOs almost everyj^rt^; and^^mbr^e every opportunity oPpusbing 
!]^ropean articles into «3idia.}«M*My .<objeg^^ 48 an, owner of. a country 
ship, add as captam of her, was upon a system of trade for my 

otvn. private benefit*vand that Bf tli^ with whom 1 was.concemed } and, 
as hx as <my abilities and ^itdqsjtry were. capa||^ I certainly took, every 
possiblwmeans withih n||^, power of iihertainingfhvery kind of artiolliby 
which I. could profit, at the- ports to which I navigated } and those which 
il did not navigate^ that 1 could be well informed of by. individuals in a 
■similar trade to myself. 

, . , ■ *■ , ■ , ' . 

State to the Gommittec'what 41110168 of British, manufacture you found 
it possible tpl vend for the. purposes of native consumption ?• — I must ob- 
serve the Committe^n circun^«an4^ attaching to myself, that I have no 
. documents, and therefore it- is TOmpletely from my recollection I speak ; 
.for all the documents I had of great consequence to myself, were >com- 
pleteJy lost by a change of house, which I did not know, for a colsider- 
-able time,v end could peyer recover them : The principal articles in the 
Ffl ltt, India coasting^ ^bwle to the Eastern 'ls)andt|: consisted o£ a small 
^^U^nthy of iron, a small quadlity of steel, I may say a general small liri- 
Sorimentof cutlery ; I thihls I had' jpi tiftle go^ thread tor the Malays 10 
into their cloths,, and sonib few pieces of fancy cloths, merely for 
e^pei»mept V .dmse I think coloured on both sides, blue and white, and 
.bit|c and fed,, or bcdjv> * 

’V'- . '{i., : ’ ' ' ■ 

^During that time, .were Ihe natives such se you qr^ow referring to, 
htliy and amply sn^Ued with such European com molipi as they might 
have occasion for T-rrXhey appeacid to me not generally to want ,£uro- 
^an commodities s iron, I d^^ot sell the whole which I had, which 
j^as a'very smhll ^pdntity ; rite mier cutlery I cave away to the superior 
vt^men, su«^^s scissatf and ktilves ani||things of that kjn^ nof^ being 
.n^ally saleable ; the common Iiascar knivcf and some£i^ wij^Vvere at 
jll^time the only articles tbit were generalljf saleable upon the virest coast 
■ V'of 



r-.. ,v 

of BomeOi or the of Malay, during the four years I navieated Jo1tn 

there i sofftfer of the iron I know I carried to China j with'^respeet ro the 
steel, I perfectly recollet^the r^ah ^of Succadana, on the western coast 
of Borne<i^ telling me, that the steel of Banjarmasseen was aonsideiably 
better thaff^hat which came from Ettrope, and which ! had purchased at 
Bengal ; the general carpenters’ utensils yvhich are used on the coast of 
Malay, are principal!;^ M Chinese manufacture. ' 

■"C ' 

Did iiappear to you that there was a capability of increasing the export 
of British manufactures to th|^ ports, beyond what it was in the powet 
of the ordinary country ships to ?«— Certainly J think not, 1 do not 

at this moment, with all the informat^ that I •conceive I possess myself, 
as y^ell as that which I bav^ collected from chtemporari^ that have been 
in iluit country, who were in the service with' trie, know any amount of 
cargo that I could take from this country going to the Eastern Islands, ex* 
elusive of money, that I could really produce any thing for on that coast.^ 

If now you were abojytt to freight a vefsel to India, except money, you 
■ would not adventure any European commodities to those ports ?— If I \Vas 
going myself to that coast now, from this country, there is not three 
thousand pounds worth of articles tfjit I xould tak© there, in my idea, to ' 
produce any return whatever, eaxiusive of money, 

A^^lar as your experience has gone, was every endeavour made to ex- 
port every article of European manufacture to those ports ?-*My naviga* 
trqn wa^ from India, ?;<«very arti«le of Europearr produce that I could 
[^sibly conceive could produce nie« profit upon^ hose coasts, I Certainly 
dtd^take from that coast; Jktpok. liMny things upon trial, because I 
an inclination so to dO ; and I,^ad a thirtbof the shjp and cargo, the other 
two thirds were held by two gentlemen, whose constant observation to me 
was, tofry by every means in my power to see what a^^icies of trade CpuidL 
yield profit, whether from |iidia or froroj^lurope. ‘ 

Did you mal^i^^atcd voyages to those ports ?— I wasfouryeare in that ' 
trade ; I made four voyages from 178%to 1787 ; I sailed from Bengal one 
year in April, I returned again in Januwy^|^,the next.year I sailed about - 
the same time again, and returned in Dfecember ; the, voyage? were all 
«jfeil,ar as tb th^|r close ; I was mdHt or less Employed according to the sate 
©£my cirgo.otfdlit coast. ^ 

■' .‘i'.i ‘ A','’- ' 

what might your latter cargoes'lteue consisted ?— The last cargo * 

^ consisted ' 
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, , ,j' •! > ,' i W .»';3# '•> '’• ;t‘.V, j ■ ■ .’. i ./ ■ • - •’ ’•' ‘ '* ’ 

, Cii^sis|edof M(![tpetr«„ a. ifrjll^ipn Wy.8Q!» tfheJls, I 

' 'ft/saansH^^^liitliyrot }fonv:««lE»alliquwr^ 

hA--^i ■ ■■ 4 , ''' ' ' ' ' .'■' ■ *'’ iiv'^ ' ' ‘ ' ' 

. ^.>. ■ r- .• . .•^■.•. '■ W '•' '••■>''■ '•'* /‘' 

, That;i iK^< an- oot-fe^ o# f|»e* ear^o Th«< was riifr grc# It^pg 
:-€iiirt«|s»|s#4he<iC?iirg[>ji.iiife^»«C)ttle. iMiUrtgNcljs^^ I-' ha¥e''obs«Tvcd 

'■'^■’■■0^' ■ ^ ■' ■'* 

did* ydn'flrt'A|he 

wend ftw fifeitish maoijeifetures' pt'pgiifeskelf t Or otilerWise 
!«thet! decreased thani otherwise in the artidles I'airfi speaking of, iron and 
ftee) qtid cottery^ iMcause ife did not prodace any tnatMal pro jflf. 

,po yotf^^ow whether other" gentleittea' itiladlfe sjtntwt' experiments in^^ 
fthb8e sea».?';-»-Mr. Brewer, who is secretary of the Bengal gqvernm •nt„wa$ 
.i|?gli48^^otitnpbfary'Of'mineat the ^^tef part of my time, in the trade of 
•i^ei^«ein lTOBds.r:f*^6'a0Ot‘k^|^ His Cargoes were ; hut t believe 
wery similar tp^ my own { i ridded Wcargffe td'thc Eiastern Islands a^c very 
•similar ; thejgreat article is opium. 

as,^peri^d(^| 3 d;ondedj^ did^ appear 
"to you that any. greasing, il^j^ct*,w|rt^|^n in t^^ seas for British tiptop- 
lactures^^pr tbaf the .adytt^res^ipiflfeBi^ them 'v^ifh 

if' reacts myself, the ad- 
yie||^i|mrrjfi&d thi^yrithi^ from me, I do^nor con* 

opuiM^^gsIprithe general export of Britilh manu>- 
|iut^ei, as go ;, t s^W a h^lay mal^e use of a woollen j 
pieces of c^th that therO, .1 gstw away;i||||i^.,were^j)Ot 
able ; there were im purchasers for any prdfit> and f^^^ited* severfcl to 
the superior nativetp^with whpfn.|^raded; cite I reinQtu^r> sending m a 


tesljit to a J 


^me;and;ffa^y5|p:h;im. ::|^: 


red me .odF the noast because d not 




,. .- ■■■ ■ i'-".' 

unh of ^e voyages, yvas it, that yq||4nfnsdhciBdi^W^ 
jn clflth byuway of experk^t? w-It Sw thn last voyage th^t I too^t 
‘"'^len. cloths. “ *:••'. „ 1 #" 
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yoSt kn^ whether th'i* ratroductioti , ihdu^ed^ atiy furthty deusiMMl Jckn 
for i^os« articles ?— I never heard of any, while 1 tfisas in indta. Eiq*. 

Did yous^bcar of any during yoar subsequent ntoattoft «s eomtnaadee of 
a Company’s ship, or owqer of shifNS ? — l touched on the Malay coast in 
an Indianwship, through the Straits of Banca, and of the island of 
^anca ; aiin thero l gave some few pieces of keys^mere that I had to ttvor 
or three Malay girls ^ happened accidentally to meet with, whom I hatl 
known on another pa#df the coast before, but I did not sell iny j I ad- 
vanced money for t^n, to a Malay trader that was collecting it. 

Have you reason to think that those pieces of woollen, which yon had) 
thus introduced, and given gratuitously for that purpose, had induced any 
taste or demand for the thing ? — I never heard of any since} I had not any 
ideaf at the time that it would, never having seen them worn ; 1 merely 
them as presents to individuals* 

You purchased block-tin at Banca ? — I advanced money for tin, to % 

Malay trader that was collecting it, at the rate of dollars per pecu^ 
taking the tin to China, selling it, and being paid for my trouble. 

Docs not Banca abound with good tin ? — •! should think so; great plenty 
has been found there j most of tht?^ th^J ha|o coBected Oh the diffbrent 
coasts of Malay, has originally qpme from Banca. 

Supposing yourself a regular merchant in India, and w-|flting an aftieje 
of tin, would you sendto Banca for it, or obtaiir i|/rom thfci, courttfy ? — 

Qfrtainl|t I should seliPlb Banca# 

’-'iio you regard’the 11^ good as that prqdticed. ' 

the raineeof thisoo^ty ?'-“I am not awj^what Chiqese think of 

tin, as qpmpared with the Banca tin, I carried I the; |ir#lin 

ftoin Cornwall in an East-Iiidia ship to China ; at^|hii*'tliihisthey preferred 
the Banca tin ; ^j^t that tira||. 17 S 8 , it was tn^re mlileable tiiah the ,Cdith- 
wall tin ) it is?4i|||iQly In&tely cheaper. 

. LdPking to die original cost of the.#ticle, and tothc respective chwges 
of merchandiaej is there a tnaterial; di^tt^ce in the^ price 1— I do* not 
^f jgy artlyknow the price of British tip at this, moment ; hut I knew the price 
"If the tin at Baqca at that time vefy well, and i can calculate it at a mb- 
ment } the Bat^ tin was fro|gi forty to fifty-one pounds a ton ; fifry onc 
pounds* i>comidered!«high price; I haivobought tin withitioney afttwtlte 

» 4 A dollars 
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4£i^r3 a pecul, at Rhioii I Jwve ewd^fanged gO(M* fbr it4t the portip of 
Rhio, and at the Bornfed, at Saiengur in the Straits of Malacc^a, at 

Tjengenna, and on the wtsst coast of Malay ,} I rcccired tin at tjipse places, 
after 'selling my generally' at from fourteen, never exceeding sixteen 

dollars a pecul : i haYPsold my opium^and my pipce^goods and have taken 
in exchange a fethtp. of tin, pepper, and gold dust, at diffej^nt prices, 
valuing , tin at fifteen al^ sixteen dollars a pecul ; I have purchased tin 
»|)cci$cally \yith money at twclye dollars a pecul. - 


At those different places ?--No, not at all those places; only at Rhio r 
at the island of Bintang, the pecul is 133 English pounds andl a third, 
rCckOding i^out thirteen pcculs to a ton. ' 




About wfo-it svpuljj English tin have cost you at that time in India ? — I 
think the price was, %|fj|ien i ' we to India next after that, from i yo to- 
,;£ 75a toft| but never having boughtany myself,^! speak only from 
collec^on .^f the invoice. * 


,, What would each be pertonv^j~f make the Banca £6^ per ton, and' 
tine English from £70 to ^ 75 , that is taking the Banca at the price ar 
which 1 exchanged my goods. ^ 


What wouldit be at/fhc ^one]i|pn^ i — From £52 tO'£53 per ton. 

ff the Eas|^fihdia Company had not been desirous of exporting jjl^tish 
tin, or had rio i|||fluence or contract so to do, could they not have obtainedv 
the article^ ^l^hxhcap^r at Baaca ?r—I soj^ ^e they could.^ 

Taking money 4ibth h^"1:li^^M»rcncc you have stated f — Yes;*, j” 
must observe, though, that' ' nmllr^fetijat ttipc'wtth the Englfsn 
waPan a s^VggUngira^ all fW^iiilthat Banca prp^^d was cngaged'by 
thenft}aht6^|^j;i^u^tch g^rnment, therefore, it was only what hefheated 
the Patch of ties that we were enabled to get, and that through 

a i^plq cahedi'tadis tJ/men who have been on ^ilgrimtai^o Mecca, and 
wbP carried on the trade wit^iis, we not dealing dircc.|^Kth the. princi*-- 
pal ; these people carried on the trade there with both pfiriies ; they were 
an intermediate party;, the quantity/lfeonsequently depended upon the exer- 
tions of the Dutch ofBcers, in ||l||ip(gi are to prevent smuggling. 

Supposing the British government to'ljeconic as favoufc<|v»s the Dutch;' 
hav^ youany doubt of their being enabled to q^tain as considerable k quan- 
tity ^ tin as they wpqjd . reqpirc. J-jyl have no; dpubt thatthey would obtain' , 
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a very great quantity, bufwhether it would consist of so much as they re- John Woolmorff 
quired for their China trade, I cannot say; I could giv'e you an idea of E;q. 

the quantity of tin smuggled in the way 1 have spoken of which British ' ' 

ships carried to China. 

Is it a place that abounds wit!) tin ? — I really cannot tell the quantity 
that Banca produces ; I have no means of exactly knowing. 

The Company at present do not carry Barica tin to China ? — They do 
not, I believe. 

During the time that you were a commander of one of the Company’s 
ships, taking the adventures of yourself and youf officers as well as the 
general export, at that time, was it perfectly sufficient for thi: wants of 
India in respect of East-fndia articles ? — I was a commander specifically for 
China, of a ship from this country. 

Did you in any other capacity go from this country to India ? — As an 
©fficcr 1 went several times to India. 

Did it appear to you whetlicr or not th«tc was a full and ample supply 
of European articles, to the extent of what was required I do not think 
at thafiperiod there was. 

What period do you to ? — I refer to the years 1705, 1768, 1770, 

1778, 1779, and J780.‘ ' ‘ 

Accordii^ to your knowledge and experience, has there been since that, 
period a sufficient supply ? — The only means that I have of knowing, sinqe. 

1 quitted; the India service, is by being the private agent of the com- 
manders w'ho had been in my employ ; they had for the last^five or sitp 
years decreased dheir usuahinvestments, from .^8,000, to *£’2,00p, that ^ 
would lead me to atippose that India was plentifully supplied. , 

These gentlemen have the advantage of exporting their 
freight free, have they not ? — Yes, they have. : • 

Generally acting as their own supracargoes ? — Yes. .i 

Utoes not it make a material difference ih the price qf an article, bemg 
free .’from those charges ?— It must do. 

4- A 2 
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_ ,Is, ijl: 9 (jp<isi4sijl?b}e *5^44^? — As for ^ liiM plW of freight jgws, 
certainJy. 

Notwithstanaihg that, your commanders and o0ioe«s, I tinderstand you 
to say, have not lately found the exporting European goods a profitable 
spectdation 2-~*The last conamafndeF 1 had fbts shif isr oovr anfodtu* 
nately burnt in Calcutta) had reduced first voffi^ under my 

patronage, from ^.8,000 j I stated in the Coramittf e of the ^ House of 
Jjords £.2fiOOi but on lucking over the accouots, Ido sot it to 
amount to so much as that. ; 

Were you understood rightly in siipposing that the principal British ma- 
mufactuiies that you took to the Eastern Idauds ipfour ujore recent Moyoget 
consisted of coarse cutkry ?— The only Europeap trucks of Britii!W‘«a« 
nufaetswrea was iron {if It was British iron)» sted jmd a very «jaad.*quat>titjr 
•f fine cutlery j certainly the greater quantity coarse cutlery^ con- 
aisting mostly of Lascar knives, and a very small quantity of wire. , 

Did you find those equal to the demand ?•— Perfectly, at the ports that I 
Was at. 

■ - A» . „ ' - 

Looking to the great diffet^nce in the price of labour between India 
and this country, do you think it likely We could manufacture those articles 
which the natives wear or otherwise consume, cheaper than they do them- 
selves I— I really do not know; the people in Eastern Islands prefer 
the tloths inanufecturCd by themselves; 1 speak ihf the Malays, they wear 
their own clot hi in preference; they do wear oUr coarse cloths that are 
maifle in India, but in no grjeat quantity ; X can oniy speak as to the rela- 
tive jp^oportion of my, own ejargp ; in a cargo of 70.or„£’.8t4,OOO. CQnsist- 
opium, money and piece-goods, the piece-goods were only to the 
amoiintdf 

And they were, of India hianufacture ?— Entirely ; cf^sting of coarse 
cloths of various kinds; one part I know were handkerchiefs that the 
Malays wear round their heads^ coatee white cloths that the women wear 
aj badje€S, to' support their ^i|^ks; but their principal clothing is tbeir 
own mahiifaicture in their dWetent islands ; and it is of a very strong 
Icxture. 

; *Sucj^ articles they do w^, dp you Apprehend thtrt we could . tmeu- 
, |ldtttte them,* anq^nd theiq put as cheap as they obtain them fr,om^(tbeir 
owi^ or from Indian manufacture i—^Tbey could obtain them 1 believe as 

# cheap. 
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cheap, bill they cpttld pot obtain them so good, far as abstract price /a/w 
l^oes ; but their preference is to their own cloths over our Indian efoths ; Esq. ■ 
jt is only the cheapness of our Indian cloths that induces them to take therii ‘' “" ‘ " ' ' v 
at all i how far there is a di&rence in the price of the lodtan cloths and 
our eloths, I cannot tell. 

Supposing some de|;ree of illicit trade to have been carried on by odteers 
of the Company’s ships, what effect do you apprehend that paying them 
stipends instead of allowing them to trade, would have upon the revenue ? 

— That is a question I have never looked at ; but as far as the idea Sj^ikes 
me at this momen.t, if a nfen is inclined to smuggle, I do not couqeive 
an alteration in the mode of remunerating him would prevent it. I am 
looking to remuneration being in proportion to his advantages now the 
only practical fact that I can brhig to my reooHeetion as to the dperltion 
It would have upon men’s minds, is this : J think the East India Company 
were in the habit of paying their commanders and offiewfs of their packets, 
instead of permitting them to trade ; and I have some faint idea in my 
mind, that a captain of one of their packets was dismissed for' t»iiEng 
against that regulation } k vvas not smuggling homeward, it was trading 
outward. 

He traded againat their regulation r — Yes, that they paid for not trading-.| 
a cirenrostanoe happened to; myself the last voyage to the coast of Malay. 

My officers were paid very liberally, in lieu of having any trade whatever j 
I was extremely teased, and I did allow them some small adveqtpres in 
articles that I called chandler’s shop articles, that I did not exact^ trade 
in myself ; yet they exceeded my aWowanee so greatJyi that they were 
completely unsakable. I badmyseif, never one iota of cargo distinct from 
the concern in which 1 w-a». 

Natwithstanding younH^wed your officers stipends, upon condition they 
should not trade, you found it impossible to prevent it Certainly I found 
jt impossibliBJiO prevent their getting the things o(« board; but I completely 
prevented tbek getting them on shore, without my knowledge j por could 
they be sold, nor were they sold on the coast of hfkilay, there not being a 
vent for the quantky, they had; they were afterwards exchanged by ^myself 
at China to the chief officers of an Europe ship; for European articles to 
c^ry to Bepgpl ; for, as I dismissed ^ meo, I did ng^ 
them beyond it. 

The officers in the Company’s maritime service are universally more or 
. less traders, are th^ 'ilof They dil%, I consider* Every yputb I have 
Drought up in the .^m^ailiy’s service ftom a boy; I have endeavoured to 

instU 
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instil into him that his^Sject in the India service is prfif^pally tradej and 
I ha^ never sent a youth under my patron*^ to sea in nis first' voyage, 
that 1 have not supplied him with from forty to 'fifty pounds of trifling 
European articles, -and ‘given him instrucrtons how to conduct himselr 
with them, and to change them at the intermediate port, so as to give hiiii' 
ideals of trade. 

©0 you attribute any great proportion of the export trade to India to the 
zeal ahd interest with wlach^^ommanders and dfiicers have thus prose- 
euWd their private adventures? — I think that ihe officers and commanders 
of East dndiamen carry out as many goods as they possibly conceive there 
is a markJetfor^ ''^^ 

ffas l^t'beert, lookiffe to the last tep or twelve years, a considerable 

f ortioni^thtf exports to India? — I really do not know what proportion it 
as borne to the general exports to India. 

.. ■: .i i ■ -*13 

ybu believe it to be considerable ? — The tonnage is very consider* 
able j and the number of ships is very considerably increased. 

Supposing that an officer instead of having his attention employed 
about his otwn mercantile adventure had his capital disengaged, do you 
thinli U ill likely that his means or inclination to smuggle would be les* 
acned thereby ? — I should not think his means would be, certainly. 

If his attention was undivided, and his capital disengaged, would not 
his means and his motives for smuggling be, in your opinion, greater ^ 
His means might be greater, perhaps, but I am looking at smuggling in a 
very different point of view, perhaps, from that in which the counsel 
does ; 1 lopk upon a man in the command of an East Indtaman that smug- 
l^es, as either a madman, or a very distressed man, who only would re- 
lieve himself as a gambler would, by the throwing of the die ; such is the 
idea I have of a captain smuggling} and therefore, if t|p;penalties at- 
tached to their situation, as I look at it now, I do not see 110# , a different 
raodipf of remuneratit^ them would alter the propensity to smuggling } 
I do not think that the officers can smuggle in any material degree toaf- 
fe^l the revenue, without the obtain either being concerned in it, of 
gjiring pcrnoisj^piivto doit ; andflj^Isaid before, 1 should think the coipe 
' niander of an Indiaman either a madman or an extremely distressed man y 
and it is oply in those cases, I believe, that they smuggle at alll 

Paying a stipend instead of tradlllg, would make no difference in your 
opinion as th the safety (ff the revenue ? — Not in my idea. 

. ' ^ You 
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YoU' tjavc cntirely cieased being a ship owner i- 0 ^e 5 . 
Nor are you a merchant now ? — ^No. 


J ohn 0^opihp^* 



Have you any personal interiftst whatever, whether the trade to India is 
open or not ? — I do not think there is an individual in this country who has 
less interest in the opening of the trade than I have, as far as I canjpdge 
of my own feelings. 

(Examined ' bj/ the Commiiee.)i 

Hhve you any interest in the trade continuing as it is at present?— 
I have no interest in the Company beyond' the stock that I possess in it as 
n private individual ; f believe there is not an individual existing who 
has less interest in the trade one wa'J^or another; I am not a shipK>wner dr 
a merchant ; Ido not intend to be while the shipping is carried on As itis ; 
if it were otherwise, I might be ; but I cannot make common interest of 
roy. money, and therefore 1 live upon what I have got. 

Having mentioned that your purchases of tin to the eastward w^re con - 
fined to such quantities as the rajah would cheat the Dutch gdvernmentAf 
in their contracts, itis presumed the Committee is to infer that the Dutch 
government made a monopoly of the tin belonging to the rajahi under 
their influence ?— As much as ever they could; 


Have you heard that this monopoly is continued by the English govern- 
inent ? — No, I have not heard any thing upon the subject, good, bald or 
inJifferent. 


Have you ever b^lnai Palambang^? — I have been at the mouth of Pa- 
lambang river, but never up at Palambang itself. 

Do you know whether the rajah of that place had a contract with the 
Dutch governmem for the supply of tin ? — I have understood he had, and 
a part of the tin I got.at Rbio, 1 have great reason to believe, came from 
Palambang, 

Have you heard that the rajah of Palambl||% wished to decllri'e’ Continu- 
ing this contract for tin with the English government ? — Since wc had 
possession of Batavia I have not read one iota about it ; it has not been the 
subject of conversation with me. 


Havo 
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Have you ^eard of||| pf Pal«n]b9a^*a ca|ii<ial Irafflag beftik de- 

sttmred ?«—I have not. 

Have you heard that eastern tin has become, very scarce of late, and 
fonsequentiy ^hatliie^^rtca^ has risen conlilletab^^l have nvt t 1 have 
bcHU'i^ nothlqi^ ia fact» «a the subjecu 

Is it not usual fdst the commanders and officers of the CtQiPpany's ships 
to sell their goods by the invoice in India ? — When I was in the service, 
there were two modes oj|sa^g investments ; the one was by in-*oice, the 
odier by retail, and a third so^times by public auction. 

lajffiutupg Ae invoices ppoa which tjhe investoients are disposed <rf, is 
itusual .^t deduct the dr^wbachs, or, to make allowance for discounts, 
have of salt water iavoipes (fonihat is the fotm) beinjg made ; I dt* 

date ii^ore this Cpoimittee^ that 1 never in my life did such & thing. 

Jot not such practices usual ?— «I have heard of such things, bat I have 
dways understood and thought that they would carry with them their 
owm p^mishment, because the persons wlm atein the faAbit of purchasing 
iavestnftiiats in India ai« perfoctiy well aoquamtcd with the general 
jucpsof.euch articles in this country i 1 have been shown in this country, 
was commander of an Indiaman, manufactures deteriorated here 
with the same appearance at, a cheaper price, but I never took such a 
thing, because 1 never considered it my interest to do so. 

Is it not usual for the commandors and officers to make purchases of 
goods for their investments here, at a credit of one year and sometimes 
two ? — Yes, 1 believe it is ; as to the individuals with whose concerns I 
bad the munagpment, I have never kouwn th||^ to exceed eighteen 
months credit. ^ 

. Does not that mode of purchase make a most material diffbrence in the 
pripe of the articlcs,?-»-Th<Me are invariably different pfoiiis ; when I pur- 
chase lead for mqpey, or any article for money, there is a specific price 
upon it ; if I purchase it at six months credit, there is a specific pripe 
this was the case when I was in the habit of trade; a twelvemonth’s 
credit ^a|.at a diluent pri|j^'| rimemher, for instanue, lead- that I pur- 
chased, was 1 * <t per cwt. afore from the credit of, I think, nine months 
Plf sjx..ptanth^ tkap the ready-mousy pr«M ; the credit price always bore 
# greater proportion of interest than the realinterMfeof the> money. 


No 
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is njigjdic from the; invoite in -g’^ 

are pur<^as<;ci at a credit of from twelve to eighteen ;mQntbj»>>is A!l»r^?lrft’ 
i can only ansiwcr that question by what I have done myselt, not khow- 
ftfig how othei*® transact their business ; when,! soltf'brMhtf Jovoictj/ito a 
ip4?rt;bant, I^put every, thfhg be^re him as it stood; and^o .per 

cent, or 20 , or 30, or 40; in one instance (he charges were iigheir:th^ia;l4tfe 
merchants thought they should have been ; atvl they deducted so much, in 
consequence ; they were higher perhaps from my iliatliteiitiotT, ot?! dhodex- 
I’ctioii of the individuals with whom I dealt.. ' - i. fo, 

Have you ever made any deduction, of’H'jfc' usual to nrike 
the invoice, on the score of such increased price, in consequence of the 
, long credit I can only answer the question as I have doneperstS^lfy, I 
really, do not know what others have done ; when 1 sold % I 
have bona fide put beli&e the pcrti&ns who purclrascd it, who 
liaras and Taylor Jtfc; 13engal, when 1 was there, exactly the triWice*^'as 
they were sent to me. 

Tsdt usual to make any deduction on the score of interest from 
creasedprice, :UT consequence of the goods being purchased aMr . Credit, 
instead of being paid for in ready money ?-t-I can only answer*' that ‘per- 
sonally, not knowing what other persons have done ; in the'eafly Stal^, 
my mode of purchasing the goods, was to give the merchant ha|fs-e«Mit 
anddialf money i the latter part of my transactions as a captaitit t-*had 
money for every purpose, and every individual thing was purch^^dhby 
money, consequently, so far the investments that I sold at China do 
not apply tothc'question, because they were not sold by invoice; m'y in- 
vestments as an officer, to which it applies personally, I declare mo'st isai; 
credlv, the whole case appeared in my books; the bills of parcei8'*frotrtffie 
individuals were before them; with every iota of discount and 
of merchandize, ahd every expense that took place ; I never coiiceived it 
possible that I could gain any thing by any other mode ; because 1 consi- 
dered, from th^arly part of my life, that the most direct and hondiirable 
and lucrative»hiDde was to be explicit upon all oceasiotjs.' ' ' ^ ‘ ' 

Thgb is the Committee to understand, that the advance of 100 per cent, 
which you have mentioned upon your inypice, or whatever it rjfitlght be, 
was calculated upon the rates charged persona who «dld you the 

goodshere ?-—I really do not recollect a t .fhrs moment; whothieHt was 100 
per cent, that I received, or 120, there being some dediicTtpit for the 
charge , of racrehandize ; I have mentioned «iy agreement; for'Wy uavfest- 
iHcnt was with the gentlemen at 130 per cent, or 100 per cent. I laid my 

4 B invoice 



invofc* ^>ook bcfoj'e *nd whether it was upon tj^ gross amount, , Or 
xth<^4r i*t was upon the aEl)sfract|‘*taki'ng the thargid'i ^§nd discbin^? ftoht* 
it tibt, r cannot possibly at this moment sajii^, ■ 

;iDc) youliftow whatd^eOunt is usually altered Ibr paying ip ready mo^ 
n%, or what if the d-ifterence in price between the ready money rate, and 
goods ptrrcbascd at a credit of 12 or 18 months f — I really do not know j 
Irut atf the time that f was a nrrerchant, I found, as I- mentioned before, 
eighteen pence per cwt. difference in the purchase of lead that I caletf- 
lated to bear a proportion c|f 7^)er cent, to ftve ; that if I took credit, I 
paidi!7^>, per cent, instead of We for that credit; that I paid', upotr the 
average, 2-| per cent, depending upon the rime oferedit, andas the credit 
time n>#eas€S, so the credit price, I conceive, would increase also : F hare' 
bOafd w discounts to the amount of 10' per cent, lacing allowed by shipv 
bititdfers' lSSi ship-owners, but I' never ’Act with sl^' a thing m rhy Iffe j' 
ivever iff any instance did I' get it ; the individuals ne’V'fef felt themselves' 
•warranted in the prices that they have charged me, in allowitig me to dO' 
it ; 1 have certainly tried it, saying I have heard of such things, but I never 
had’ it allowed. 

0b foti; ifif’iSpeaking'^ of salt-water invoices, alludfe to those invoices' 
hare not the 'discount and drawback deducted from them, or to in- 
volves, out- at fal^ prices? — The true character, I think, of a salt- 
wafVr wbicc is, that in which a greater price is charged for the goods 
tH;s«i actually paid for the goods. 

Without its appearing upon the invoice ? — Of course ; I conceive it’tb 
Ijc the copy of an invoice with additional prices put to it, made at sea. 

‘ ^ •''’I 1 ^ : 

13# you not' know that it is the practice for th4 Company so to mate' 
out their invoices of exports, by adding a 10 per cent, to their invoices 
which dobs not' appear never heard of such a thing in all my life, nor 
begird it surmiSed ; it is the first instance in which^ ever heard of 

siiVh a 

HNve you ever hfttd occasion to settle with the honourable Company ,i 
eitT^rthrough their Government abfroad, or their Directors at home, for 
short deliveries of" |:bodS ?i--ftiife certainly in both cases; but in a' very 
small degree ; indeed I never looked to the invoice, the officers in the de- 
the goods- applied, g^^e me an account of theiff, with; 
a‘ cWat^ of thirty per cent. (T think- ttet is our agreement as* cAirters) upfon’ 
whatevew price they charged me; f had so; little idea of thent 
’ ■' q‘4i, • being- 
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bsj'ond the real pric^ they patd for them, that I never 
looked to it i I know, in China, lliat their bale goods have gendrally itsq. 
passed from the ships, and from myself, when the siipracargots have hot C— 
pe(jn at C’anton, to the Chinc^ merchants, without any inspce4ian, pf look 
whatever: I have delivered cargoes personally in Chma ormy o,vv,n^ with- 
out either weight or measure, merely as I had received tftenh upon tfie 
fuilh of having done so; tlie pieces of lead, of course, are nuuibercdy. but 
their bale goods I hav^e delivered myself to the merchants reipeeti'vely, 
according to their order, without any examination wiiatcver, except as 
to appearance, vyhether they were damp O'r wet. 

What is tb,e alteration that took place in the management of the Com- 
pany’s shipping,, which determ ned ymu to give up all connection wtlli 
it? — l-be cheapness -of the freight, ami the mode in which they aro 
rincipally supported ; namely,. 1 consider them owned chiefly by die 
patronage. 

What do you moan by owned chiefly by the patronage r—llie com- 
petition has brought freights so very low, that in resiicct to the individuals 
who have bcen bronght up in the service, who are looking.to coniintmds, 
their friends are gcnerallv obliged to get a certain number of owne^i,!^, 
enablo; themiwlyfis. tO' be employed ; as for instance, myself; if f! had a 
yoath th^t d ; wished to get the command of au Indiaman for, idkead of 
giving him 5 or ,££>000. and allowing biro to run about, 1 S3qrihg|g 
money in tendering a cheap ship to the East India Company, specifically 
for thq patronage of that command. , 

Are you speaking of the extra ships now, or of 'ships generally r—Of 
the ships in the gi^oral regular service- ; 

Is the Committee to understand that, in point of f^t, the rate of 
freiglit paid bj^ithe East Iiwlia Company has been cheaper than, cyuld 
be aflorded by ‘the ship owner, with a reasonable and proper view to his 
own.profit ? — Certainly ; I consider the abstract point of frciglit of the 
East India Company, both intUeir extra ships audio theirregnlar sfidps, 
under tiro circumstances in which tliey are sailed, as cheaper dhaUr t^ny,. 
private individual can get freight, under; j^iilar circurostait^f.,..,; , 

i Are yovi speaking here generally, as, to the freight pfiavylii^ |; 9 ty.g to 
India, or the freight of a., ship going under; the partien,lar,,circu,mstanpcs| 
attaching to all ships sailed under >the East India 1 

pjcehend the question, I mean to say, that 1 could not send a shij) to 

4 li 2 ' sea 
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the s'ame ci^uthsta(|ee8 as the East Imdia jCotnpany <lo, by 
sb icheaj)!y as' the Eaist India Company get their Treight.' 


What are those circumstanees ?— Goodness of ship, goodness of outHt, 
Ireing properly commanded, officered, and manned. 


‘Are those the only circumstances to which you allude 1 do not 
Iciibw any others. 

Ahy thing as to the nature bf the voyage or the delay, sailing at pro- 
|)er tirWesj and soon ? — 1 look exactly to the same circumstances applying 
in bbtb cases ; but if the questions have a reference to my exaintnation 
four'years ago, the circumstances are not exactly in point at this moment, 
as they 'Were then ; the East India Company, at that time, did not appew 
to me tb give a facility to the movements of extra ships which they have 
done since. 


Explain the difference of the circumstances to which you are now 
alluding between the present period and that? — The Company at that 
tithe seemed to divert the ships that they had in the extra employ, out of 
this inipned condition under which I thought I built them; tiiat is, 
ih’keai^bf being sent direct, they were sent circuitously upon services 
that dVa not appear to me exactly consistent with the implied ideas that 
r out with them, that is, they were diverted on several oexasioas 

front that immediate carrying service, directly backwards and forwards, 
which, i think, they certainly have since remedied ; but, at that tiine> I 
did hot think any British ship owner, except under similar circumstances 
to myself, could have supplied ships cheaper than I supplied them ; I was 
not lobkhig to profit as a ship owner, 1 was looking hot to the exceeding 
. five per Cent, for my money, i was looking to great pleasure ia active 
industry, it affording as much delight tome to manage ships, and to have 
to do with them, as any fox-hunter can have in the chase j so far I think 
it infi|)bssilile for an individual to have given the Company cheaper 8hi}>s 
for' extra ships, than I had given under those circumstances; 1 cannot 
gt^e them now from circumstances being different ; I cannot afford so 
rhueff below the^ five per ceijt.; I cannot find a mode of making any 
interest Whatever for my morftf^j’ and I cannot exist without it. 

'f'.Shpposlhtg thlvtra to India to have been opened to all merchants with 
alffemliBe to thide Upon theie own account, between this country and our 
set'trehidhts hi Indkt,' what would have becn-the terms in the rate of freight 
at w|]|,ich,' as an individual merchant, you could have fitted out a, fhijji, 
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the^^te'of freigh^t at which you hav^iipplied ships to the Ea.st India JohhJf^a^bner^ 
Company r—I do not see hw it was possible for me, as a ship owner, to 
have fitted out any sfiips, strictly speaking, cheaper, under similar cir- t_— — A 
C\tm8tanccs, than I did. . * , .i 

Ts not their outfit superfluous ; might not private merchants gb Vith 
ships less expensive As a private merchant I might have carried those 
ships out in a certain degree cheaper than I could through the regulations 
of the East India Company ; I do not think the rate of freight would 
have been cheaper than that at which I supplied the slvips, because I 
supplied them under an implied idea, that that system would have been 
carried into execution : when I am speaking of the expense attached to 
those ships arising out of the system, there were some which I did not 
expect would have been, and which I had beeiJ, and the persons with 
w'hom 1 was connected in bringing forward those ships, had been given 
to understand should not be so applied ; I conceived that when an extra 
.'hip, such as those, was going directly to India, making the voyage in 
ten or twelve months, it was not necessary for that ship to go into a dock, ' 
to be pulled to pieces to he examined for defects which never could exist, 
if she was a good ship at first, and which I call unnecessary: but it did 
not apf) y in my case, because I tendered those ships under the iinplietl 
idea that they would be superior West Indiamcn, that they would not 
have bl*bn pulled to pieces, having in my head exactly the plan that they 
would have gone out, and made a certain number of voyages in a specific 
time, that they would have come home at that time; that the/ would.. 
not have been pulled to pieces, though 1 would have looked at them : in 
the room of which they were put into dock, their masts were taken out> 
and they were stripped, and an expense incurred of 2 or £3000. for 
what I did conceiVe no material benefit, under such circunistauces that 
would not have applied to have reduced the freight, because I tendered 
the ship under that implied idea. 

The rate of freight at which you supplied the East India Company 
with the extra shipping in which you were concerned,, was not greater 
than it would have been, if as an individual mereliant, you had been 
fitting out a ship good enough to go to India and back again f — 1 he body 
of the ship, the principal part of the ship, would have been exactly the 
same, the masts and rigging would have been the same, the anchors and 
cables wbnld have been as good ; for I hold it not economical to aaye iiv 
those respects ; I do not think she would have been a bit worse, it would 
only have been altered in respect of docking, and repairing when X con- 

fiideted rieeessary. - ' u,,'” ' 

Thctt„ 
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Ijljptf, fer t|i6 purpq^?::^ of^^fne tr^Ue to Ijii^.qnd Jiacik i||?e 

Esq* yctu stVppHed lyere, in y^r 'lu.da^pt, ^lipppQcVtd tbe 

'' -s>r' “* “ W <*h<?ap a rate as cpultl Ixijiye j^ep a^ortlpd by t^tSbai^king pi 

a similar trade r — 1 believe fully so. ' ‘ 

Were the Company’s reguljations, qs to tl'A slwp’a supb as you 

expected they should have heen^— Hqt es^gtly; there were spine ^fti- 
cuter personal hardships that I felt at that time,: the first ship that I ha,d 
was'the Sir Willioin Bensley ; I wished to hftyc got her put in time ijo 
have saved tlic ship falling”* in with tl),e npj'th east raopsppii ; she \v;^s 
diverted from her porjiose, by being otderAd: tp the Cape, either to carry 
soldiers there, or to carry soldiers ftoip the. tPirpe, I not clty^r 

whiehj at tliis distance of time, which stt that period prevented hpr 
getting, as 1 conceived she would, to Bengal during the eontiaugpee pf 
the south West monsoon, an:i, I belteye, it preych^tUw gcttiiig there by 
five Or six weeks so early as she should have done; thjs was, con- 
sequently, an additional expense of wages and provisions upon me. iWly 
evidence before the Committee, four years ago, was perfectly corr^t, 
and r should wish, that it be taken in all eases, in which it may dayiato 
from this. 

In your examination heforeithe CommitteCj iu 1?Q9> in answer to a 
qudstt'Sd, “ Suppodng you, as a nierchaot or a8hip;Qwncr> iQpkh^' tp 
yddf -own interest and your own profit only, and trading to apd frpm 
India, would you employ a aliip, which ypu have described as a superior 
West Indiainan, or would you. build, an I employ sfiips. hk^’ the eftpi 
ships of the Ealt India Company,” vftU, said, *• Ijl^e fnperipr class of 
West Indiamien, and the East India, Compapy^s eAttria, ahip?*. 1. consider tp 
he tlie same as to tlie‘ ship ; hpt Uae extr,avag?jnt outfit ajtachpd tp those 
ships, their being c'oqkcd vvhen tliey come home, friCq^ntly, UWCcei^S rily, 
in iny Opinion, is one of the great causes, of tfie exj^ense cf their 
freight, indeed it is the principal cause of it ; and I consider that the 
expense of freight of those ships is occasioned, first, by the fpregoing 
causes; secondly, by the attachment. to. n guJatlon ; atid; thirdly, by thp 
cargpes in India not being p opcrly comprem*d» so, as that,tb,cy ca,n bciqg 
a suflicicncy of tonnage home how do you reconcile the expression of 
“ extravagant outfit” with ydur Evidence torday ?--rI consider that the 
East luditi Company’s extra shipping had, at that time, ra,ore, cables, thap 
perhaps were necessary, a quantity of sails mote, than, ufas.npces^ry, and 
a quantity of provisions, by their regulations, apply! 0g;tp..spt,mon.<.h8, 
or ^^iti b’reight months, which I did not conceive, nftccssftry.hf^pqtb^y? 
or siici depending upon the season of the year irt which sjie was gofug; 
they apply the quantities of provisions in all cases the same, whe her a 

man 
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waif i^e*. oat vrith a^passage of thrde months to lAdia, or with a 

passage th5 qiiia^ities are obliged^ by the Cbmpaay’s .regulations^ Esq, 

to he the same ; that 1 apply to extravagant outfits, and they amount * 

to An enortnous sum of money \Vhen j)u( together. I do not niean to 

go exactly into the ‘whole of these particulars, though the fundamental 

part would be the same. 

Are those i^egulations now' what they were when you gave this evi- 
dence, four years ago r— They were when I quit;ed the situation of ma- 
naging owner of shipping ; I do not know whether they are now, but I 
believe they are; 1 never heard of any alteration. 

A re the docking regulations the same ? — I believe they are. 

Do you not consider all those circumstances as having a tendendy to! 
enhance the expcnce of a private ship fitteil out, without rt^ard to those 
regulations ? — There is no doubt it enhances it. 

What do you- ajjprcheUd,. adverting to all those regulations, would ber 
the dilRwcncc that they tfould make in the freight betvt'ccti a ship boui^dl 
by those regalat'ions, and ai ship going on your otvii account? — I con- 
sider the ditference would' arise between that that 1 should make as a- 
mercantile man and that that 1 madfe for my pleasure; afea mercantile man,, 
that 1 should make my concent froih eight to ten per cent, ; I tendered. 
theSe- ships with a view to making five per ednt ; it would makd a- 
difierence pcrfiapsof three pbonds pdr ton. 

Supposing yon had been to tedder a ship bound by the regulatidnsj * 
and a ship not bouhdy what' diflerence shduld you make ? — 1 sh uld‘ 
mike about 34 . per toir diflference between the two cases; as a geo^iral 
ship owner, I sliould not have done this ; bat 1 tendered my ship as low 
as 1 cuold from particular circumstances-. 

Those regulations lyaviryg cdntinucd the same, what is the alteration- 
which has taken place within these l-ast four years, that makes you nO’, 
longer able to toiulcr ships on the same freight? — Ships are tendered 
cheaper nUw than they were at Uiatday ; the freiglits of the Compahy 
are' clveaper than tliey were four years ago ; and the expcnccs i conceive 

0 be lusher. 

t; ^ . ■■■ .■■■• 

Ft^Sn^ Wlmt^cireumstaaee is pricie higlrer ? — It arises gcnferally 

1 ships at 1 6/. tbn,^ode of theUr> apd thfr other some-, 

what 
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Wtfal’Wbf^ f i built4'West lujliamaft* for a rela|,ijf>n of or 

'^iSsq. 'tliree years ago vvhiclr cost i*te 24/i |)er) ton a^ift Wost Xntliainfp..,,. 

Putting aside the motivjes which induce tlie ownepfS to nmkea tenfier, 
the rate of froJght paid hy the Company to. the extra ship, higiiej’ or 
lower than can- be ofibrded by the individual tnerchant, if. trading on iiis 
own separate account? — I think lower in the abstract point of freight ; 
but the case, in which I believe the simple question applied, with son»e 
elucidation to it, in my examination four years ago, was this circum- 
stknee ; that it was not'the abstract price of freight that 1 rpnceived.vhe 
ilieiehant to be so particularly interested in; wliether it was l/. or 2/. 
per ton dearer or notj but having it in his power to do as lie, pleased, 
and to sail when he pleased ; a man sailing earlier avid getting 50 /, per 
cent upon his goods, in comparison, with coming a month aftci wards, 
and having only lO/. percent, would mojx' tiian counterbalance the 
diflerence in the price of freight 


' ■ Supposing the ships were paid at the rate you have mentioned by tlie 
East ImJia Company, to sail at convenient times for the purposes of the 
merchant, could that merchant export his goods to . India at a cheaper 
rate than that which the Company now provide, taking all circumstances 
' together f — 1 donot think they could, generally speaking! the objection 
• upon'",my mind is always tliis ; that wherever a merchant has it not in 
his power to fill his own ship, and so eontroul her, that in all cases 
of hired tonnage, the East India Company’s extra tonnage would be 
cbChper to him ; i mean the merchant and manufacturer, who js. ex- 
porting fifty tons, ten tons, forty tons, who cannot fill a ship and con- 
trouldiur htmiself*, if tlve East India Company carry on the system that 
they have done latterly, sending them regularly in their seasons, giving 
the facilities they have done, it would be the cheapest freight, and I think 
tke most correct altogeriver, that a manufacturer ora merchant of this 
country could have to export his goods tq India; wlierever an individual 
can load his own ship, and controul her, I mean to state that there is 
'■ a difference ; I do not look upon the abstract pricis of freight .to be 
comparable to the other advantages. ■ 


The only difference you mean to point out,, is, vvherc an, ioi^ivijiual 
can..supply the entire cargo for a whole ship? — Where he can have the 


controul of her. 




Td what, in your opinion, is to, be attributed, the. pnwj,Uipg!tes«^b|; the 
pritrtitc merchants to. avail themselves of the freight offered tbeni.^hy the 

' ’’'"Corn- 
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^Cetttopiiriy, so oiuch under vrhafc' they cp\iil(| supply them- 

selves w‘?^--'r teally‘ cannot tell what has been the cause pt’ ;the n>er- Esq. ’ 
chants not doing it; the only cause I can imagine, is merely that ^ , • 

thb individual has not the povter of sending it when and howjUc piea.s(?s; 
in point of abstract freight, it is lower; but I really ,do not kuQW;tlie 
fact, that the merchants were unwilling to avail themselves of , the 
freight oliered them by the Company. 

•Have you ever beard of such unwillingness, and of complaints being 
made ?— -I have heard of complaints four or five year ago, by my busi- 
ness leading me into the office for the shipping department ; I have heard 
men making a great noise, and complaining that they could not get 
.'freight; but 1 have not heard of it these four or five years; 1 did., not 
know that there was any difiiculty. 

Have you never heard of any complaints being made against the sys- 
tem of the extra shipping ? — I never heard any complaints but what I 
'have heard individuals make four or five years ago; complaints that 
they could not get the ships away when they pleased, but iibave not 
heard that tliis last four or five y'ears. 

Yonr habits have not been to go to the office the last three or four 
<y$ars ? — *My habits have been not to go there, and the Coropanyls extra 
'ahipping have been more attended to than tliey were at that Umc, there- 
fore I did not conceive there was a case of the kind existing ; a:COUi)try 
captain, a contemporary of mine, whom 1 -fell in accidentally with the 
other day, a fortnight or three weeks ago, said he had just cotne from 
India, that he was going out again, but that he could not gut private 
freight ; 

Upon an Indian built ship ?— -Yes ; it was Captain Henderson ; I do 
not Know the ship's name. 

Did he mention the cause why he could not get freight? — He said 
that there was no freight; that nobody offered to give him freight; 
that he put up for freight, but that no body offered it, and that he should 
lie oVer for six or seven months in consequence of it. 

Having alluded to a different system being introduced within the last 
three or four years, with regard to the extra shipping, do you allude 
io’ their more regular di* patch from this country and from India at 
iitafod peiri<^s?o- 1 allude to their niore r^uiar dispatch/ and their not 

4C being 
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Jbhtffr^inQref beirtg diverted to any other purjioses : there appears to me to haw' 
beefln lately a great number of them, to what' there were, iaiBd none 
of them going in the months of July or September, but going in the first 
4ispatch of December, which was not the case at the time I allurk; 
to ; they have gone in proportionable numbers in the months of 
December, January, February, March, and April ; 1 stated a case in 
point in rtiy former examination ; 1 had a ship lay at home from 
July to the month of May, before she went out again, and they have 
appeared lately to arrive regularly from India with the other ships; how 
they have been dispatched 1 dannot say. 


Are you not aware of many of the extra ships having been employed 
upon the late expeditions against the Mauritius and Java, and that some 
of them were detaine<l upon those services in India, for a period of 
nearly two years ? — Yes, there were some of them, one in particular that 
I knew ofj the Huddart, was detained. 


Do you consider that this can be called the regular dispatch of an extra 
ship from India to this country, for the purpose of the trade of the pri- 
vate merchants ? — I hardly know how to answer that question, without 
saying, that I should have conceived that the government of India had no 
freight to send those ships home with ; I conceive circumstances in India 
may apply similar to those here, that the East-India Company, in their 
extra ships, frequently send part of their own cargoes to fill up the ships 
to dispatc!) them, when there is not private trade to fill them. It hap- 
pened in the instance of my own ship, that the Company put in parts of 
cargctes and storesj and different things of their own, to dispatch a ship 
only partly loaded with private freight ; the Huddart was employed, but 
whether it, was from that cause I cannot tell; I have known water put 
into the hold of a ship, in consequence of the Company tliemselves not 
having full cargoes to dispatch her home, which may have been the case 
at this time. 


Have nbtybu heard of several India built ships having brought home 
cargoes lately, and which sailed from India during and about the 
same time that the Huddart did, and those ships to which you have just 
alluded?— 1 know that since the Huddart went out, country ships have 
arrivMi with cargoes. 

Do you therefore consider that there could have been any want' of 
freight, in India for the extra ships, at the time that you allude to? — 
Yes, 1 do, because I conceive those country ships to have been loaded 
' ’ hora.c„ 
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home, upon a similar system, which I apply to an indivitlual of this 
country iHilio can load his own ship ; and therefore the case does not ex- 
actly apply to freight that may be applied for through the East-Jndia V* 
Company's shipping. ^ 

Are you not aware that the Company’s government in India, decline 
granting permission to India built ships to come to this country with, 
cargoes, when they have extra ships at the presidencies ready to receive 
those goods ?— •! did not know that they did do so ; the impression upon 
my mind has always been, that since Lord Wellesley’s plan of allowing 
the merchants to export their own goods home in country ships, that has 
been constantly resorted to in similar circumstances. 

Have you ever heard of an instance of one of the Company’s govern- 
ments in India compelling a private merchant to find a cargo for an extra 
ship, before they would i)trmit him to send home one of his own ships 
witli a cargo on his own account ? — I never heard of such a circumstance ; 

1 have always considered that my Lord Wellesley’s system had been in 
operation. 

Inform the Committee about what quantity of tin means were found 
to smuggle from Banca, while it lay under the Hutch coercion i’“l should 
think the last year, that I had an opportunity of forming any judgment, 
nearly 500 tons# 

Can you give any probable opinion of what might be the quantity vvhieli 
might be got from Banca, the Hutch coercion being removed ? — Looking 
at what the Hutch ships brought to China, witli what the epuptry ships ^ 
in the trade in which I was, and the Chinese junks, which collected it 
from the same source, I should think that there went to China alto- 
o'ether about twelve, thirteen, or fourteen hundred tons of tin from the 
different sources ; and I should think the greater quantity came from 
Palambang and Banca : there are places in which small quantities of tin 
on the Malay coast arc got, which do not come frpm Banca, called 
Perhaing. - ; ^ 

What quantity dp you conceive might be now obtained from Banca?-— 
lean form an ojiinion only from what the Chinese junks collepteq, j^whpt 
we collected, and what the Hutch government collected ; which indy be 
from l,0004o 1,200 tons, or more. V 

Are you acquainted with the fact, whether copper 

A C 2 rooi 
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' tlian it oAiis bfe” i^j/lly’tfS^ 

noC klidW ; I know nothing of tht! Japart'^trtfitey"I*htiV(fr Sifti^ JipSii cQj^' ' 
Wi bht' I do not know any thing atkiirt its prie6i 

.! <■ .r!l -7r'. ■:■■,•,•'.• ■ -> " ../■ ;.■■,■• ; ' 

A'rtybn abqnainted with' thestate of tlie manufactures by British ar- 
tiffcefti, through liatite labbiifbi^, at* the differcntprtfsitlifertera ?^Oenc- 
rally, J am not ; I know soritc little of them. 


Fftffti yout knowledge of thb Gliinose seas, do you dr do y6u‘ Wot' thiols 
thatc'ar^C8:‘of tea may be gdt through Ghiriese junks', if tiiify conSiderablfe' 
nufhbtt of vessels froth' Great Britain go into those seas? — ^lihinkany- 
quantity of teas might be got’ in any part of the Eastern Islands, pro-; ' 
vided the individual merchants from this country sent orders to agents 
that are in' China ; or through any agent that he may send orders to, he 
may get teas'in Chinese jutiks dowii to any part of the Malay coast; 

Smuggled ? — No, taken in as a regular cargo by the Chinese junks. 

Might not establishments proper for preparing such cargoes be made iii 
safe places in those seas, if tlie parties were so disposed ?— 1 do not know 
what places are referred to, tea may be had through country ships from 
ChitiU. 


If numerous vessels of 360 tons be admitted into those seas, and if ' 
disappointments should occur to the commanders of those vessels, do you ' 
or do* you not think it possible that amongst the number of vessels thatgo ' 
there, some might endeavour to execute such an enterprize, as making ■ 
establishments in some parts of those seas for the purpose of phxsuriftg ' 
tea, there being no controul of revenue establishment in those seas 
I hardly think tliey could form any such establishments there without 
the knb'wlcdge of the government in India or of the supra'cargOes in 
Cliitta. 

What cbntroul can be had over ships going to places where there isnocon- 
troul? — I conceive our navy has the complete controul of those seaswhHe* 
vvehave Batavia, and that it is impossible for any establishment.to befbrmed 
in any of those islands without the knowledge of the diiFcrent govern- 
ments ^.pf India and China ; but it is not necessary for the purjxise of 
pi?)lniribg tea that there should be any establishment, thi^may get if 
fronfi counfry sli ps, or through Chinese junks, but ptevioUS' brdetk muittf 
ba'cohveyed to China for that purpose ; it is not a trade ;ge^i<srtiHy 'carried 
on by ihe Chinese junks to those places. 


Would 





^^dt^d >yotS hs(^ C)tt|JtiftU 0 d iri the shipijibg trade, if, 
ofdispiita^g ships obtained? — No. . , ‘ , ' Esq, .j ,. 


As ybU have stated that considerable delays used to talce place in the 
dispatch of the extra ships, are yon aware that this arose from politicftl 
purposes and had in view great national advantages ft— •!; really do ftot 
know. 


Gati you state what is' the rate per ton lio^ paird on the regular ships* 
of the East India Comjiany ? — I cannot from my own knowledge at this 
moment ; I have a general idea upori the regulafr Gbina ships, I should 
think about 6ve or six and ^irfy pounds a ton. 

Including every charge?— There are different mode^ in Which the 
freight is paid, some including insurance and some not incitiding in- 
surance. 


AVhat are the rates contained in the printed accounts annexed to the 
third or fourth report of the Select Committee ?— I really cannot speak tO 
my own knowledge; not having ships now; but according to the idea I 
have collected, not having seen the printed accounts, I should think, al- 
lowing the peace freight to be about ot’lb, or ,£l6 lOs. per ton, the cohr 
tingencies allowed for the East 'ndia Company are about 18, that is 
,£34, or ,£34 10s. that is exclusive, of the allowance for extra wages, 
what is called allowance for returning Lascars, and for a part of the in- 
surance :.l cannot speak positively, but I should think it is about that, 

1 speak of the China ships ; for the China ships, for the regular class of, 
Beugal ships I should add .£3 per ton, or ,£3 10s. per ton more ; I think 
there is that difference in their price in the peace freight. 

In the account alluded to, the freight is stated on the average at up- 
wards of £’40 per ton ; do not you know that if would amount at least 
to that surri, including all the charges that you have omitted in your 
former answer ?— I should think it would, I can give a general idea ; I 
should think it would come to about four pounds a ton in, addition ; the 
last ship I had in the Compariy’s service, a regular ship for Bengal, 
came to £42 a ton, 1 think, including the insurance. 

^an yoh state what is the rate of freight upon the extra shipping; c»l- 
culated upon similar principles ?~I can only judge from recollection of . 
wh^t (I saw stuck up at the coffee-house ; as to the rates of freight,.. I , 

think.. 
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think the extra ships were tendered at from ,£q6 for the whole, up to 
Esq two and three and thirty ; 1 think the las| tenders.were as low^ t\vcaty- 

> six, and that the Company did not take any 'hi|;hcr tlian twenty-nine on 
the last occiision; and that the occasion .before, they went as high as 
thirty-two, . 


Have they ever been as high as thirty-four to your knowledge ?— 
Oh yes ; above that ; five or six and thirty, but my own w'ere much less 
at that time ; the last regular ship I had was from two-and-forty to three- 
and-forty ; it did not exceed three-and-forty, including the whole of ihe 
allowances made for extra wages, war insurance, and the usual allowance 
for Lascars, which the Company take upon themselves. 


Do you know that private merchants can send their ships to sea for an 
Indian voyage, fitted in such a way as they deem perfectly safe, for about 
eighteen or twenty pounds per ton, at present r— No, 1 do not; I should 
not think it possible, consistently with my ideas of propriety of sailing 
1 can only speak to that. 


Not from any port in this kingdom ? — I should think not, according 
to my ideas of the price of building, taking the question to relate to a voy- 
age to India and back again. 

The voyage alluded to, is such as you have described in a former 
pa^ of your evidence, pf the probable duration of about twelve or thir- 
teen months : — I should not think, consistently with my ideas of the 
propriety of fitting, and the substantiality of a ship going to India, that 
there is any port in the kingdom that could really send a ship to 
sea, with the present prices of building and stores, for that sura. 

Have you ever been employed in building or fitting out ships at any 
other port, except that of India ? — No, I have not. J bought a Liver- 
pool ship once, but I have had no experience of the outfit of ships at the 
general ports of the kingdom : 1 only judge from the prices which I Itave 
inquired of, respecting cordage in particular, and I did not find the prices 
at South Shields at that time, at Liverpool, and I think I applied at 
Greenock, were such as would warrant my saying that I thought I could 
fitouti,a ship so cheap; it is only by that comparison I can judge. 1 was 
in dilficulty to get cordage in London, 1 wrote to Shields ; I had, during 
my employment of ships, a great quantity of cordage from. South Shields, 
frQ>5&\3l|r. Vy^alker ; the prices, after being delivered to rpe >n London, 

and 
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*f»id thfe difference of prices licre, I think amounted to two or three pounds John Woolnidret 
a ton, not more ; that to an 800-ton ship, would be 50. Esq. 

V— — LJ' 

• I'hen the Committee is to understand you have no practical knowjedo-e 
of the expenses of building and fitting out ships at the ont-j)orts ? — None. 

J since recollect building a ship at Ipswich, at about X2. lOs-. <;heaper 
than London. <' 

When you commanded a country ship in India, at what rate per ton 
could you have tendered tliat ship to government for a voyage to Etirope 
and back again ? — Upon rny word, i cannot tell at this moment wiiat 
I could have tendered her for : in the first place, 1 should not have ten- 
dered tlie ship 1 had for any such object. 

Can you state what the Transport Board pay for the transports taken up 
for His lyiajesty’s service.^ — Only from the public papers that 1 see; tlie 
last advertisement, I think 1 saw, was, that tlie Transport Board was 
ready to give 25 per ton per montli. 

Are those sliips as well fitted for sea as they ought to be ? — If I may 
judge from having been in the IVansport service in the American war for 
three years, I should say certainly not, compared with tlie fitting I sliould 
actually give them to go to India with. 

Do they not constantly perform voyages to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, ships taken up at this rate? — I believe there w'cre trans- 
ports sent oiit, but I do not know how far the transports liave been to the 
eastward of tlie Cape of Good Hope. 

Do not Ills Majesty’s government send out transports, hot only to the 
Cape, but to the Mauritius, and to Ceylon ? — 1 have not known of any ; 
it is probable tlicy may. 

Have you not heard of any sent out to carry stores to the navy? — 

7 have seen store ships announced to be going out to the Cape, and to 
the Mauritius ; but whether they were hired transports, or men of war 
fitted for that purpose, 1 cannot say. 

You say those transports have been tendered to government at thc^^ate 
of 25.9. per month, per ton; supposing a voyage to be performed to India, 
and back again, in the course of twelve months, what would this average 
for the whole voyage? — If the ship was of 1,000 tons she would earn 

Si 2,500. ' 



a^^ur; the piiee .«h)e earns roust 



,nage. ... . , '.^ -, ■ ,« -.. \.', ■ 

How much will that,averja^ per . ton for the wlwJe foyage, , supposing 
it to be for twelve mpntbs, ana no longer Jrr'Aor a ship.pf 60Q tons, 
about 5, .per ton. ... 


Do you not suppose that those ships are tendered to government, at 
a rate which insures an adeqijate profit to the owners.?— I should, suppose 
they were in the owners’ idea, or they would not tender them. 


Do not you, as a sailor and as an underwriter, consider the prtneipal 
risk of the voyage between Madras and London, to be in. that portion of 
the voyage contained between the Lizard and Gravesend? — I have, as 
a sailor, alw’ays considered it upon my mind, as the most difficult ; I have 
been always the most anxious, as the captain of a ship, between cooling 
to Scilly and coming to Loudon : and 1 have insured roy ship -speoifioslly 
from Londcui, clear of the Channel, and I have insured here lear in the 
Channel, when I have not insured her between the two extremes of Scilly 
and Madras. 


You consider that portion of tl)e voyage as subject to the.gre^itest ri^k? 
-1 have considered it so certainly. 


Is there not a greater danger from the enemy, during war, in that 
part of the voyage ? — I applied it to sea risk in my first answer ; should 
consider as to the enemy, that the risk would be greater, strictly speaking, 
with a East Indiaman, between coming from Madras and coining into 
the Channel, before 1 got to Scilly, than after 1 got there ; the reason of 
my idea is, that I conceive our cruizers are so much in the Channel, when 
they are not to be met with otf the Western Islands. 

Do you consider the revenue most endangered in that portion of the 
voyage, after making the land, between the Lizard and Gravesend ? — As 
far as my own ohst rvations can go, 1 have always considered that the easiest 
mode of smuggling was between Scilly and quitting the Downs. 


If a port situate at the entrance of the Channel could be found suitable 
in all other respects of accommodation for the care and sale of Indian 
goods, would not such a port be ebgible ?— I sbouid not immediately 
think it would for an export trade, it would be eligible as far as the interior 
that country required its goods; I sbouid not think it would be so 
iwigible for the Gontioental trade, as, London or Liverpool. 



ttmt the export and import trtde is Ikid open, fdhhWoolm&i% 
would not a port situate as I?ly mouth is*, be considered to be in a desirable iEsC}. 
situation ? — If I am to compare it with others, perhaps, I should not think 
jtis t»xi I should not think it is, compared to Liverpool, for this reason, 
that the export to the ContinOnt; if ap^ars to mei‘ would be easier froth 
Liverpool, and more connected with the Continent, than Obming through 
the British Channel, and going through our Eastern Channel, I think 
there would be that difference ; the difference in tny mind, I should Wy, 
wisea from that cause. '' 

The question applies to its geographical situation ?— For the con- 
Wnience of the ships entering from India, certainly it is more convenient 
than any of tbe others, as far as its navigation goes ; it is easier of acOeS^ 
than either Liverpool or any other port that I know in England. ' 

Do not' you consider, that the revenue would be better secured in that 
situation, than any other ? — I really cannot answer that question, as if 
must depChd entirely upon the system adopted. 

Having commanded ships to and from India, in your opinioh, would' 
not a ship arriving at suoli a port, situated as that is, put the revenue, to 
less danger than any other, as it is geographically placed \ — As far as ihfe 
convenience of situation goes, 1 consider it a quicker navigation after it 
arrives in the Channel, than it is to Liverpool, or any port to the north- 
lyard, as far as the navigation goes ; it i^ easier to be remedied than tlin 
other places } but as to its locality upon the land, I cannot answer to that 
At all, ■ 

[The Witness withdteWiJ i' 
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[THE following Extracts were read from the papers returned by order 
of this Committee, by the Commissioners of Customs.] 


QUERIES transmitted to the COMMISSIONERS of the CUSTOMS, in 
a Letter from George Harrison, Esg. dated the 2Sth July 1812. 

A. 

1st. — Has the Board of Customs reason to suspect that smuggling of 
teas, or of East India goods, has taken place to any considerable extent in 
the course of the last five years ? If so,, in what ports or places has it ex- 
isted, and in what manner has it been carried on ? 

2d.— -W hat seizures of such goods have been made in each year, and 
where ? , 

3d. — I n the event of the import trade from India and the China seas 
being opened to the out-ports, would the danger of smuggling be in- 
creased, and in what degree ? 

4th, — How far might such danger be increased by the restoration of 
peace ? 

5th.— Can any measures be devised to prevent such danger ; and what 
are those measures? 

. 6th.— To which of the out-ports could such trade be opened, with' the 
greatest security to the revenue, and under what regulatlonsj and would 
it be advisable to restrict the tonnage of Ships trading to the East Indies 
.and the China seas P 

7th. — :C an the warehousing of East India goods be permitted in any 
of the out-ports, and which, with safety to the revenue; and what arti- 
cles can be so warehoused in each port; and under what regulations? 

8th.— Can the ad valorem duty on certain East India goods be secured 
in the out-ports, and under what regulations ; or must it be commuted for 
a rated duty ? If so, what should such duty be on each article ? 

:9th. — W ould any, and what .additional establishment of officers be 
necessary in any of the above cases j and what would be the additional 
expense of such establishment ? 


RETURN of the principal Officers in the East India department, 
R.ETURN of the Surveyor of the King’s warehouse and his Assistant. 
'^^'RETURN of the Surveyor of Sloops. 


ANSWERS 
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ANSWERS of ihe principal EAST-INDIA OFFICERS. 

Honourable Sirs, 

IN conformity to the annexed directions of the Honourable Board, we . 

have considered the several questions therein contained, with the attention 
that so important a subject requires, and respectfully submit the following 
observations : 

No. I .-—Upon this question we have to observe, that we have nq op- 
portunity of witnessing transactions of this nature ; but the smuggling of 
tea and East India goods, particularly shawls, fine muslins, and calicoes, 
silk handkerchiefs, raw silk, china, and lacquered ware, and articles used 
as ornaments, &c. are circumstances of so rnuch notoriety, that we have 
not the , least doubt of its being carried on to a very serious extent, to the 
great injury of the revenue and of the manufactures of the country. The 
ports or places where this practice exists to the greatest extent, it is difficult 
to state; but, according to the information we have received upon the 
subject, the smuggling from East India ships takes place at the Land’s 
End while the ships are passing through the Downs, and at the entrance of 
the River 'Fbames, and until the ships have gotinto the East India Docks. 

The way in which smuggling is carried on, we understand, is frequently 
by the means of jiersons who in boats are in the habit of boarding East 
India ships upon their first arrival, under the pretence of supplying fresh 
provisions and vegetables. WjC have likewise been informed, that the 
revenue officers, who are placed on. board these ships to guard the interests 
of the Crown, absolutely become the instruments of this nefarious traffic ; 
and when it is considered the extent to which it has been carried, it seems 
impossible that it could have been effected without the connivance or aid 
of these persons. It may also be proper to observe, that the smuggling ot 
East India goods has not only been from the ships importing these goods, 
but also takes place from vessels on which they have been shipped for .ex- 
portation ; a.gircumstance deservingof consideration, and should be guard- 
ed against in any regulations that may be adopted concerning the expott- 
ation of such goods from an out-port. 

No. 2. — We have no means of ascertaining cither the quantity or 
amount of Esst India goods seixed in each year, or w'heie the same have 
been made. 

Nu. 3.— .In answer to this question, we have to observe, that the clanger 

4 D 2 t'f 
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Anirtei^rf of the of smuggling would, iaour opinion, be considerably increased, and i» 

principal Ea*t India, p^QpQjjjyj, tl,g nieana of discovery would t>e lessened, from the lowes- 
tablishment of officers ^employed in guarding ships at out-porfs, when 
compart to that of Iy>ndffrt*vtbe i)li<^it trader would from that chcurhstance 
have fewer obstacles -to encounter in his attempts to defraud the revenue, 
and smuggling, we have no doubt, would be effected to a corisiderajble ex- 
tent in respect to a variety of articles of general demand in this country, 
but partifcularly tea, pepper, shawls, fine muslins and calicpes, spices, 
Valfc/able titugs, cMria, .la'cqudred ware, cotn'cnahs, silk handkerchiefs, 

• cWfna silk, crape, orntirtrenial articles, 85 c. manufactured in China or 

India. . 

4.'— tirhe of peace has always, been considered, and we bcHeve 
very truly, the most favourable Season for srhuggling, ds vessels empfoy-ed 
in that trade can pass more freely upon tire s:eas without interruption, and 
'are less liable to be searched and detected by his Majesty^’s ships, than in 
time of war. . 

No, 5 — ^We are of' opinion, that smuggling from ships importing East 
' Iridia goods, might be checked in a very great d^ree, by an extension and 
' a rigid enforcement of th 6 manifest act. The Company’s cargo, private 
tfade, and all articles liable to duty, Whether broilght as merchandize, for 
presents or for private use, or otherwise, should be manifested at the port 
or place of lading ;*^ridt only should the packages be accurately described, 

■ bdt the articles should alsU bfe fully Specified, With the quantity contained 
' 5h each package, and naVnfe of the article's shipped in foreign parts : This 
^regulation, after due and sufficient notice being given, w’eare of opinion 
should be insisted upon, and in no case allowed to be departed from, but 
made absolute updn the commanders of East India ships, and also upon 
‘the first and second mates, by rriakrhg all and each of them liable to severe 
' penalties in case of goods being found on board of ships not manifested, 
or proved to have been smOggled from any East India ship. The existing 
' regulations, it must be obvious, are inadequate to the purpose of prevent - 
' ing the illegal landing of East India goods in this country, and the penalties 

• to which persons are now liable are either evaded, or they bear no pro- 
portion *,to the advantages which are derived from smuggling ; it being 

* well known that few ships arrive ‘from India, that have not on board a con- 
siderable quantity of goods not manifested, for the ekpress purpose of 
: being smuggled 5 and should no opportunity offer to run the goods on 
/ sliore, they, are frequently thrown overboard at the entrance of the River, 
r ’wherodhey’aro seen, floating after the arrival of a fleet. 'ITiis question has 
n; also ]_cd ys to, consider the advanUges that officers vvho guard East Ihdia 
-ihipg receive, in detecting smuggling, and in the seizure of goods caught 
:in the act of b-ing run j and although they arc entitled to a moiety of the 

proceeds 



.'f 

$pizpre^, yet.we^nd, tb$ period which^l^pspsbefprethcy rg- 
cjCiYii .^py Ucpeiitithtrrefrp^, qnder tbe present system, i« 
fretTufcnily upw:ar<is of twelve or fifteen months, that we are ferfoj dpe»; 
not produce that exertion and aeal for the service ysrhich is resq^^ij^-foylhe 
proU ctipp of the, revenue, and that inferior officers, from thttt,'eaop,,.;^re 
tempted, for an iipme/liatc benefit, to forego iheirdyty, anjfi cpm^yjf %t 
fraudulent acts but if the .period fpr the payment of officers’ .sfitijlt* of 
seizure was reduced to three or four mom hs,- we have no oopbt tti^^bat 
considerable benefit would result to the service. . ,,J 

Islo. 6 — After tbe most mature consideration of ibis question, vye.are of 
Opinion, that the trade with India should only be opened to a few, Af the 
largest of the out ports, viz. Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and Lanca^tejt; t^and 
that the articles allowed to be imported at those ports should be ljm^d to 
tlwse of a particular description, which will be fimnd stated, as. the least 
objectionable in our answ'er to the next question, No, 7 ; anddhqse goods 
should be made subject to the same regulations, as far as the same .can be 
a«siinilated, to the regulations observed by the East India Company in the 
landing, examining, sale and delivery, .as well as being subject to the same 
duries. \Ve are also of opinion, that it would be advisable to restrict-the 
tonnagfi.of shipping trading to the East Indies from out-ports, to vessels of 
pot less than 400 dr 500 tons burthen; as smuggling from ships of tljW- de- 
scription, cannot be so easily efl'ectcd, and is attended with greater, risk 
than from vessels .fif less tonnage. , 

, No. f .— Wc arc of opinion, that such description of East-India gjoods 
as may be deemed fit and proper t»bo imported at particular ports, hpght 
be with, equal safety permitted to be warehoused ; but in determining at 
what ports, and upon the articles that should -be allowed to .be imported^ 
there requires much consideration,, and is a subject of great iriiportaope to 
the revenue. It appears to us first proper to consider, should any artibles 
.subject to ad valorem duties be sold at an out-port, whether : there would 
.be such a demand for them, as would produce an equaLprice to what 
similar goods are sold for ,in, London at the sale^of the East-lndia Com- 
jyauy, otherwise the proper ad valorem duties would not be secured. to the 
Crown ; and in order to make advantageous sales of goods/ there must 
not only be a demand for the goods, but also a sufficient: number of 
buyers of the articles, to create an%pen and fair. competition among the 
p .rchasers ; for should that not be the case, it is easy to forest the preju- 
dicial coriscquences tp the revenue that must inevitably ensue ; goods Would 
be sold probably for half their original cost, the duties upon them Would 
f^e ia tlie s,ame proportion iinproductivc, and the value *ot’ similar goods, 
^tAjhcr places, considerably reduced, to the great iujulry of the revenue. 
\ye pifist also observe, -that, the same loss to the txjvenue would result 

■ ■ ■ ^ - froiq. 
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_ from 9: combination among' the purchasers, by .which a: public sale might 
made a oominai one, to defraud the revenue^ and the goods in reality 
'soldi at an advanced price by private contract. The articles to which 
there appears to us to be very considerable objection to their being 
allowed' to* be imported at an out'port are the following, viz. tea, which 
is the- principal article of import by the Company; the country derives 
a revenue of upwards of 000, 000 annually ; the duty of customs and 

6 f excise thereon is 96 percent, upon the sale price; it therefore appears 
to be^ ap article thet holds out the greatest temptation to smuggle, aufl 
if it was not for the constant care and attention which the East India 
‘Company pay to supplying the market with only a sufficient quantity for 
the i^psumption of the country, the price would be considerably reduced, 
and.SIl revenue very much lessened ; and if the trade in this article was 
opened to out-ports, we are apprehensive that it would be very difficult 
to. arrange the importations of it, so that the public might be regularly 
supplied with the dilferent sorts in demand. Pepper is an article the 
original cost of which in India is very low, and from the custom duty 
being . very high (which is rated at equal to an ad valorem duty of jC3!io 
•pe r cent, on its value) makes it very probable, if allowed to be imported 
at art out-port, that the illicit trader would smuggle it to a very great 
extent, and tliere is already of this article, in the Company’s warehouses, a 
sufficient quantity to supply Europe for many years. Saltpetre is also an 
article which, it appears to us, should remain under the present regulations 
and rcittrclions of importation, in order that Government may al- 
ways command an ample supply, and the enemies of the country be 
prevented, as much as possible, from obtaining it in time of war. fine 
muslins and calicoes, plain, flowered or stitched; nankeen doths; 
sluyVls ; china j lacquered ware ; manufactures of ivory ; cornelian and 
agate, are articles subject to ad valorem duties, and u|K)n which a 
considerable revenue is derived ; but the quantity in demand by the 
pphlie, is not, in our opinion, such as would admit of a divided trade 
.te India, with any considerable advantage to individuals; and if these 
articles were clandestinely introduced into this country, they would not 
onb. occasion great loss to the revenue, but would operate very injuriously 
to the British manufactures, which «re now protected by tlie duties to 
which ihe same arc liable when sold under the regulations of the East 
India Company. Silk handkerchiefs : China silk crape! manufacture* 
of silk; *:hintz; printed or dyed calicoes, arc also articles which, if 
fraudulently introduced into this country, would greatly injure its 
inanufaetHrcs. Our next consideration lias led us to examine wha{ 
ar'icles-tlicre inig' t be the least objection to allowing to be imported at 
the most considerable out-ports, as alluded t) in our observations to 

• question 
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question No. 6. and in which an extensiW trade might be carried on An«wer$orvhV', 

by individuals, in the event of the trade being opened : th6 following ’ 

articles appear to us to be of that descri^)tion, viz. coarse muslins and 

cJ5^licoes; coarse prohibited piece-goods of coloured cotton, whpse real 

valiJe does not exceed Is, 6d per yard {exclusive (;f the duties), and such 

as are usually exported 1 j the Continent, the West Indies, America and 

her dependencies, and to Africa ; raw silk, coffee, indigo, cotton wool, 

sugar, mace, nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, cassia, cassia beads, hemp, , 

hides, skins, ginger, galls, gums, madder root, red and yellow sanders, 

seedlack, sticklack, shillack, turmerick, senn^, teakwood, Atothcr of 

pearl shells, sago, rice, opium, barilla, camphire, and articles of a 

similar description ; being such as are subject to low duties, or u^tly 

in demand for exportation, or similar to articles already allowed to be' 

imported at out-ports from otlier places tlian the East Indies. 

No. 8.— -We are of opinion, that the ad valorem duties could not be 
secured at an out-port upon a variety of goods to which we have parti- 
cularly alluded in our aforegoing observations, and it does not appear to‘ 
us that the same would be commuted, considering the nature of the 
articles, for a rated duty, and particularly as the East India Company 
must, of necessity, make public sale of t.»e goods imported by them. 

No. Q, — ^In the event o" the trade to India being opened to the merchants 
of London, some addition to the offices of the inspector and surveyor of 
East India goods would probably be necessary, but what additional aid 
will be rcf^uisite must depend upon the extent to which the l^adc is 
opened ; and such ports as tlie trade iriay be extended to will, according 
to our opinion, require competent officers to see that the goods are' 
regularly brought to sale under their proper names, and that the proper 
duties thereon are duly collected ; but what the additional cxjxShse 
would be of such new establishment, we conceive, at this time, it is 
impossible for any officer to state, with any degree of correctness. 

In submitting the aforegoing observations to the Honourable Board, 
we beg to be understood as having only given an outline of our opinion ; 
bring well aware that the subject is interwoven with many political 
considerati(m^, besides the question of revenue; but whenever we may 
be acquaint d with the views of the Legislature, we shall be prepared 
to enter m ^c minutely into the detail of the several points that may 
hereafter come under discussion . 

Which is humbly submitted. 

East India Office, (Signed) F. A, Barnard^ Inspector*. 

l6th September 1812. G. Barnard^ Surveyor. 
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ih --xii.-w.,- ;] it .,j, HC)'0S,E aW A/jf, _ ; .?, ,, ■ , 

Surveyor of His T^..||,<:^p,ura^l^5^ , _',,, ., / ■' , ■" .■ ' 

Majesty's Ware- jljyiyiijg.fuJly gftaf^naturely cpasidere^ tlie questlops submitted by 0ie 
bouse, and Assist- J^QUyd .of , Cpmmissipners tor tlie AjdaifS of India to, , 

the consiferatibn of the Lords Commissioners of the Treseury, tye bajfe 

'4B H | |^. '-»-Wa b^ve not any- reason tp, suspect tlhat. smuggling, of teas, 
hii||«fBcenipiace. cdnsidersible extent in tlie course, of the. last five 

y^s,i.[but; we ausppct' that smugglipg pf Last india goods, such as; 
bandannas and silks, together with camels hair shawls . ant| muslins, has 
taken place to a considerable extent ip the course of the last five years ; 
though; . We t^noot point out at what particular ports or places it has 
existedj .'pr iff what manner it has been carried on. , 

Second. — An account of the seizures ot such East India goods as the 
law directs shall ,bp ;|ent to London to be sold, may be made out in 
the department of thc'^warehouse-keeper ; but it will take up a length of 
lime, and mu^t be done by extra clerks for the purpose. 

}ti). .Thi^dfsuw) i fooflh.ti—in^he event of the import trade from India and 

jw / ithe^Cldi^ being ij|}ened to the out-ports the danger of smuggling, 
would undouhtedly be increased ; but in what degree it is impossible for 
us to c*>bje«tpfer because so much would depend on the situation of the 
pPftk <ft he>t»pefi^ ; and that such danger would be increased by the 
rGSf«»atiiiki bf JfeAte there can be no doubt, because the ships would not, 
artfive^ln tifebt^aWliey time of war, and a single ship can more easily 
evad^ ohs#ryAtiart» ' ^ 

?^ifdi.l<i4Vy-dp* not know of any measures that can be devised to prevent 
sifPh/dah^^r>*other'thPh the lawaand regulations already in force. 

Sixth — It is not possible to say, with any degree of precision, to which 
of the out-ports such trade could be opened with the greatest security, 
though v«,e .should consider that the ports of the Channel from Falmouth 
to Portsmouth,- afford greater security than the ports to the North or 
Efijstol,^ as they^^ould beguanSed rnpre easily, pnd do pot offer |^eat ^n 
opening to smuggling on the opppsitte ■ share j a restriction as to tne ion- 
nageoOhejSji.ips would be necessary, .but we do not teel competent to 

give’ah'oVll'^*^.^ to be Mvi^ble. 

Hih^inniwnvi;^ 'Warehousing of East-Iridia gt^ds- would- d^talfi'ly be 

fh^ Pdt-pbrts in the same'manner and to fh^sa^f atticle^ a» ‘ 

V ' ‘ 'Artec- 
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aitt wjw warehouacd in London j but until it shall be determined which Sailor otf ^ 
of the out'ports shall be opened, we cannot fornj an opinion at which it 
can be done with the greatest safety ; the regulations of^e general ware* Awiit' 

bounog system would be advisable. ,, 

fcighth.— The arf valarcttt duty on certain East-India goods ootild be 
secured in the out-ports under the same regulations as it is secured in 
London j but there is every reason to suspect that the goods will tiever 
fetch a price at the out ports equal to what they woifld in London, and 
therefore a rated duty may become necessary, but we cannot j a ive atl 
opinion as to what such doty should be. ■ 

Ninth.— -It is probable that no considerable additional establishment of 
officers would be necessary ; because if the trade to the port of Lod^Oft 
should diminish in any considerable degree, the establishment of O^tfrs 
might be reduced in a proportionate degree and added toithe out*porti, so 
as to prevent any great additional expense. 

Respectfully submitted. 

King’s Warheouse, (Signed) P. Lock. 

17th September 1812. if. Eeales. 

ANSWER of the SURVEYOR for SLOOPS, &c. 

Honourable Sirs, 

In the event of the import trade from India and the China seas being Surveyor for 
opened to the out-ports, I am of opinion smuggling will be Increasld to a Sloop*, stc. 
very great d^^ree. 

And that it will be still further increased in the event of a peace. 

In peace, vessels from India may be induced to loiter about in the 
mouth of the Channel, for the purpose of communicating with small 
vessels and smuggling, which, in war, they would be afraid to do oa 
account of the privateers, or having their men impressed. In war time 
they will also arrive in convoys, when resort may be had to an additional 
temporary water guard, which in peace must be constantly kept up, aj 
vessels would be arriving at all seasons. 

Submitted. 

September 5tl>, 1812. (Signed) J. M. 


RETURNS from PRINCIPAL OFFICER^ at various OUT-PORTS. 

DOVER. 

Honourable Sirs, Custom House, August 10th, 1212. 

In pursuance of your Honours’ order of inquiry, of the 7th instant, on Retum((,fr«roprfn« 
the, queries suggested by the Earl of Buckinghamshire, on the subject of cipal Officers at 
«h«. trade with India : va rious Out-port *. 

^ E 1st,— We (t^ver) 





Rctarftis from prill- 
cipai OiScers nt Ta- 
riouB Out** Ports. 

- '(DdV'tt.J'';' '■ 


1st. — We liave no reason to think thal smuggling of teas or East-India 
goo^a has take^ place, .to any considerable extent, in the course of the last 
five years; the smuggling effected has been, w’e think, between the Isle of 
Wight and the Nore, and in fast rowing boats; but the East-India ships 
haVe Been so closely guarded (particularly of late) that we have heard of 
considerable quantities of tea (which, from not being entered in the ship’s 
manifest,' could not be admitted to entry) having been thrown overboard 
between the North Foreland and Gravesend. 

‘ 2d.— -An account is respectfully transmitted. 

3d.— We are of opinion, that if the import trade from India and. the 
China seas should be opened to the out-ports, that smuggling would be 
inefi^ed in a degree beyond calculation. Ships now go direct to the 
river, but if Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and Leith, were open for East-India 
ships there would be smuggling upon every part of the coast of England ; 
whereas, it is now confined to the coast of the Channel : and as ships, three, 
times out of four,- come into the Downs with strong westwardly winds, and 
make Dover or Deal almost the first place with which they communicate, 
there is frequently but little time afforded for unshipping any quantity of 
goods. 

4th.-^The danger would certainly be increased by the restoration of 
peace ; ships, in time of war, come up in convoys, and incur the risk of 
caphire by loitering on their passage; but in peace, they would sail 
singly; and find many opportunities of hovering on the coast for the pur- 
pose ot smuggling. 

■ We are not able to devise any measure to avert the danger of 

smuggling by the opening of the out-ports to the East-India trade. 

eth.'^As to the ports which it would be advisable to throw open for the 
Easrihdia trade, and under what regulations, we do not feel Ourselves 
competent to offer our opinion ; but we think no ship trading to the East- 
Indies or the China seas, should be less than four hundred tons. 

7th.-— To this query we do not feel ourselves competent to answer. 

8th — T o this also, wc are not able to offer an opinion. 

9th.— -The expenses of an establishment to afford any check to the mis- 
chiefs that would arise by the throwing open the East-India trade, so far 
as the safety of the revenue is concerned by the prevention of smuggling, 
rridst be very considerable, but to what amount we are not able to 
calculate. ^ , 


We are, &c. 


(Signed) 


f B. J. Stom, Collector, 

\B. G. Sampson, Cornptroltfcr. ' 


Cowes. 
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Honourable Sirs, 


Custom House, 28th August 1812. 


y/ — - 

(G> wcs.) 


In obediehiCe to your commands of the 7th instant, on the queries con- Return* /roniitrin 
tained in Mr. Harrison’s letter of the 28th of July last, on the subject of cipalOfficersatva 
the India and China trade } - > , , rious Out- Ports. 

We respectfully submit our belief, that the smuggling of teas and East-; , 

India goods, has considerably increased in the last five years ; and that the 
places in which such smuggling has successfully been practiscd.are between 
the Start Point, on the first appearance of the homeward fleets ton the 
coast of England, and theit ultimate destination, the docks in London 
river, accomplished by the communication of small vessels and J^ats 
from tlje shore, on pretences of piloting and landing passengers 

To defeat such illicit practices, we know of no measure so probable as, 
an amendment of the manifest act (viz. 26 th Geo. III. chap. 40.) that, 
should enact, that all chests, cases, bales or packages shipped in India or 
China, should be marked by the revenue export olhcer with a particular, 
mark and progressive number, and that a manifest of the contents of Uie 
cargo of every ship, describing such marks and numbers should be drayvm 
out by the collector or chief revenue officers in India or China^ and .jpy 
them transmitted under seal of office to your Honours. . ^ 

That no package, be its contents of whatever nature, muslins, shawls, 
silks, teas, or other commodities, shall be allowed to be received on board, 
any ship in India or China, bound to Europe, but of a defined sfee or 
Weight, similar to tobacco packages, under the regulations of the.39tb of 
the King, chap. 68 ; and that all private trade articles, and presents, of 
small packages, shall be packed in large cases or bales of defined dimen- 
sions and sizes properly secured j that the whole of a ship’s cargo, or lading 
of East-India or China produce, shall be stowed in the hold and betvypeui 
decks; and if any package or bale, contrary to such suggested rule, should 
(after its being passed into law) be found or di-scovered in the captain’s 
cabin, or any part above the ship’s deck, by any olfiqec of the revenue who 
may board such ship on her homeward arrival in the Channel, all and 
every such package, bale, See. may be seized. as forfeited. 

On the meditated extension of the import trade from India tl>e 
China seas to certain out-ports, we arc humbly of opinion, such pri,- 
%dlegcs should only be granted to Liverpool/ Bristol, and other ports yf 
mportant rank, and then only on condition that the merchants do estab- 
lish wet docks and warehouses surrounded by high walls similar to the 
constrpetion of the wet docks in London ; our own experience confirming 
to ds/ that ships’ cargoes when discharging on open quays, arc *aiw.iy3 

4 E a liable 





IWaltoJi&^ttBder*; and that the ooaSdco^te we place i'ntid^^wakm itioe 
oiNltsibuagdg wfakh i&re»pectmiy -»wbe^ by, > > ^ m !i 

» - ■ ,*^itT ;K.J ■:\..V. U'T..-^..nri ;.m - ,;, .-tHonpurab}? SitS, . . .> - ■-; 

• Your most obedient 9^vanta» . , , 

'“ ' ' ' ' Ward,. 

.'a ., ;i». j ■ . .. ^, • 


JPOWEYl , 

Custotn Hotnc, /ftist August 1 61^, 

^ i)BBesuant: to your letter of, the : 7 th instanb we, transmit our answecs to 
(fowcjr.) >1011^ quertea tberein tranamittcd. , .r. 

. ! :.:■ ; We.are, .'^c. 

■;■> n'.:).--;.;;: ■■: , ' Jn% Kipiifer^ X^^qWtctQt. 

' . - . / ■; i , J. /!r. Cci«^^» CoHtptrolkr. 

’1>^NoentC(gghng wf such goods has to our knowledge taken plaodet 
this pWt, within the last five years. ; 

; ^.--'Tihere has toeemOone made at this port Ibr sixteen years. = > 

d.'^We think there would he no danger of smuggling being increased. 
l.—^W'e do not think 'the tktngfBr would be ioareascdi 
think nb ad^ionsS tneasure requisite. 

« S.-^We 4o not think ourselves ceanpetect to answer ehose 

questions. 

- •■. .J . ■• ,■ _ . r 

■- .FAiJdOUTH. ;; ; 


Hdwebndile l&'isy Custom House, 31st August 1812. 

"Ih db^dience to your ditectiorrs signified by Mr. Delavaud’s minute of 
^Falmouth.) the 7th instant, we beg to send answers to the several queries, suggested 
by tiic Earl of Buckinghamshire, and transmitted in Mr. Harrison^s letter 
df tbe 28th dply 1812, yi?. . 

I st— It must be known i>y return of the se’taurcs made from India ships, 
'that a dotisidetable degree of smuggling haS ’ bden carried on during the 
last five years^j while practical experience has confirtned Us in an opinion, 
■ Jfhe ekftrit of if is hardly to be conceived, as it is cattied oii during the 
whfcriei progress up the Chanel, and completed after entering the river ; it 
is performed by cutters and boats of all descriptions, sanctioned by licenees 
and other facilities arising from mistaken laws. 

’^2nd — -Thife can only be known by the Board ; the following only have 
been seized at this port, “alt in the year 181 i ; — 27 yards muslin, 20 cot- 
; I9^%p^ker,chkfs, lOyards silk, and Slbs ofte|^,,. ^ , 




k w(nih| bn hazafi^ousto^jpen^t^ itradt^firom Ai 

the oor-ports, without restrictions peculiarly adapted ; the dangiKjeifesaid^ ^ 
^wg increasing, iaour4>puikM, itv« given rode pvoiKKtiofiafe to the ex> 
tcntofcomsnuniGatiosfk '< 

•^fax^AnWered by the kt^r t^scrratloQ. 
f 5th'>*~The ^abiidiingooe ftortadvontageouily situated to receive, add 
equally adapted to protect, bf a close veguiatcd ey^etn of warehouAng, 
every article of commerce. ' 

^kh— The map of the En^ish Channel will apeak more forcibly than 
tmy language we Can make use of. as to the first part of the queetkin $ and 
we arc confident regulations might be formed equtdfo the trhst : ^as tb the 
totmage of the shipping to be employed in this -trade, we consider bf 
inferior momerrt, under the head of ceguktions. 

7thH-.^almouth ope^a ito every impartial mind unbounded prospects of 
national Weak h, in point of facility m access, and safety to the revenue ; 
-wbcee every; article of foreign commerce <may be wareheusyd as a central 
point, and dwtrifouted coastwise to Widcs, Scotknd, and to Ireland!, . a^ 
ultimately supply all the Continent with teas and India goode;nf-leyery 
-tiescription..' - ■ a:,,- 

8th— -'We coflceave an ud siafercm duty dcould be cotiected here os sf^ely 
aisin ‘London ; but knowing thefisWacy ofthis mode -of levying yij impost, 
we should recommend' its being commuted for a rated duty, syhich^' might 
be formed with very little •difficulty. j j-? i 

gffi— The establishment must be increased considerably, equal to the 
increase of trade, but at a much less expense than might be imagitred. 

We are, &c. 

J, Pelim^ Cohll 
. , y.X^r, Cqtnp. 

;; EpizjVNdE. " 

Honouxable Sues, Custom House, 3ist August Id 12; 

Jft obedience to your Honours’ directions, signified to us by M r. Dek- 
. vaud’s letter of the 7th instant, reacting the trade to India,: t , 

Inclosed^ we beg leave to transmit your Honourable Board cho4^ueries 
contained in Mr^Dckvaud’s said letter, ^ith ouc observatipt^: thereon, 
which is ^haiably submitted.. o 

■ We are, &c, r;.. •„ 

•V ,i; , ■ •?;: ; . ' A. Hamfton, ColH i-.v' 

. ■ '■ i J. Ntchohi Com^ ^ 

1st— We do not know that Aqy' .smuggling of tea, or of jEastTn^Sia 
■' goods. 



(Penzance.) 






(Bristol.) 


or O^i-TW. A 

goods, has taken place on this part of the coast in the coarse of the last 
fiTe.y,ears. _ , 

3204~^ot sfjy seizures of£a$t India goods have been made in this port* 
within the last five years. 

3rd — We do not conceive ihar smuggling would be increased in conse- 
quence of the East India trade being opened to the out-ports. 

4th-— Wc do not apprehend that the dagger of smuggling would be in- 
creased by the restoration of peace. . 

5th.— 'I'he revenue guard being greatly strengthened of late, would, in 
our bpinion be sufficient to detect any measures that might be attempted 
on this part of the coast. 

6th. — We conceive that the India trade should be opened to the ports 
hi general, as every subject thinks himself entitled to the same privileges.; 
and with respect to the tonnage of ships trading to the East Indies, wc 
presume it should be governed at the ports where the ships sail from. 

7th.— -Wc are of opinion, that East India goods in general might be 
warehoused in any of the out-ports, were proper warehouses provided for 
that purpose, with safety, to the revenue. 

dth. — ^T’he ad valorem duty on East India goods in general can be se- 
cured under bond ; it is totally out of our power to say what duty would 
be propei; to fix op each article, as no entry of East India goods of any 
kind was ever made at this port. 

pth " — Wc are of opinion, the present establishment of officers at most 
of th^ bbt-ports would be sufficient, as the trade, if permitted, w'ould 
Be but small at these ports. 

BRISTOL. 

Honourable Sirs, Custom House, 21st August 1812. 

Pursuaht to .your directions, signified 'in your secretary’s letter of the 
7th instant, In consequence of an order from the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury, dated the 28th July, wc liavc attentively con- 
sidered the several questions received with your said letter, on the subject 
of the trade with India ; and beg leave, on the foot hereof, to. state our 
bbservafibds thereupon. 

We are, &c, 

(Signed) Tko. Eagies. 

Tko'. Andrewes. 

'i' ijit.'— The 'smuggling of leas or of East-India goods lias riot taken place 
atf'this jpbrrtoi any considerable extent, in the courico^ the last fiye yc^r?, 
a& will appear by the answer to the next query. 

« •■i'J 3d — 
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3d.~. 

When leized. Where •, with particulzn* 'Godds, 

1807. - - -■ - -'Nil. . - 

1808. September 30. - In an open boat on the river, being run - !■§ lbs. tea 

November 4. - In a dwejling house, being run - - 13 » 

— — ■ December 22 Found in a box,withpresents,importecl , 
from Barbadoes - - - - ^ * 

1809. - - - - . Nil. . - - - . — 

18 ! 0 .' - ' - - - . Nil.- - , - - , ,r— 

181], .March 18. - From a man unknown, being run - - 19 


Retorn* 

cipal, Oncers at^- 

nous Out-Ports.- .. 

'" 11 " . " ^ 

(Bristol.) 


3d.— -In the event of the import trade from India and the China seas being 
opened to the out-poits, the produce of those places would be so exten- 
sively distributed through the kingdom, that we pre.''Unje there wpuld be 
less inducement to smuggle in the articles allowed for home consumption, 
than if the trade were carried on in a moie qoitfined manner 

4th — We are not aware of such danger being increased by the festora-* 
tion of peace, any otherwise tlian he actual consequences of an extension 
of Commerce may be supposed to produce. 

5th— Answered by the former . , 

6th — It is subrhitted, that the opening the East-India and China trade 
should be extended only to the principal out-ports, and under the restric- 
tions of being secuted in tyarehoases ; also, that it should be catried/ori in 
ships of not less burthen than three hundred tons, as the employment of 
small tonn )ge might give great facility to smuggifng on some parts of the 
coasts of tliis kingdom ; besides it would enable adventurers of small 
capital to engage in such illicit practices. 

7rh. — We presume that any East-lndia goods could be safely secured 
in proper warehou'-cs, at such of the principal ports as might be appointed, 
under regulations simil ti to those of the Act oI ^3 Geo III. chap. 132. 

8th.— We would submii, that a certain rated . duty in the general 
would be preferable to an ad valorem one, as there would be a greater, cer- 
tainty in the collection of the revenue, than if left to valuations at different 
parts of the kingdom, by which the duties on the same articles, piigjit 
considcralily vary. 

pth — With an additional trade, there certainly would be a sm.all in- 
crease of officers necessary; but it can hardly be stated how many, until 
it may be known what the increase of trade would be; the departments at 
this port -which we erjnsider would require assistance, wouUl be the landing 
sqryeybrs, landing waiters, tide-waiters, warehouse-keepers,,, lockers ai\d 
wtfigbers. • ' ,,,, 

MILFORb. 



ufHtfm m vnmfcn m ttm 



i>^^|0[dSi»uiraWe Siwi! 


MILPORD. 


tioiAtratifa^ 
(Milford ) 


obcdicfloeto ydar HoiHMra* order of fth August^ subjornfd 
”'®' t<i>«l<Hfet frot|i DIM of ii>e Sotfetaries to tin Ijordi Gom^ 

miutondra of Hia TVeasury^ fcdljr and rtiatuirei^y Considered the 

Oberiea tbarfem refe^rred to^ and have, with the best of t>ur abilities. and. 
means ojf lQfcrniatioD, made our observatktnsthereeft, which arc herewith 
trahsttMtled. ' . .. We arc your honours 

; ; • ‘ .. ,1 V . Mok faithful and obedient servantfj ■> 

Custotn Bouse} . . JFL iLeeech, 

31st August 1812. A. Stolies. 


ist.^-f^nuig^liog of teas or ]^st India goods has not taker.i^lace to any 
extent at this port, or on the coast. 

Sd.-^Two in 1807, 'of I3ib. tea, and 7 table uaats, in Milford Havbn, 
from the Neptune ^st ltidiatnan } one in the year 19)0, of 97 Indian 
silk handkerchiefs, and 6o yards Indian silk, in Milford Haven, on board 
the schooner Milford, from South Seas. 

3d.-^We think the danger of smuggliog would be increased, but in a 

ery small degree. ■ ' 

4tln*^We are nOt aware that the danger wrould be at idl increased by the 
rcstbration of peace. 

5 th 4 *^A<coasiderable addition to the number of ojEcer^ pwportioned 
io number and expense to the magnitude and extent of the trade, to be 
ckrrried on at any outeport* 

6th.— -The advantage of other ports we cannot speak to ; but the advan* 
tages of this, in preference to almosrjany other, are in our humble opinion, 
lince it la entered almost immediately on making the laud, without any of 
the opportunities being afforded for smttggliog. which present themselves 
in passing hp either oT the three channels ; there are already Considerable 
Warehouses here, and others could be immediately built ; ai^ the harbour 
is more secure, as well as more capacious, than any in his Majesty’s do- 
minions. We see no realton, on public grounds, for restrictii^ ton- 
nage of ships trading to the East.lndies and!China seas j and the intefests 
di those concerned would not fail to direct them to that tonnage which 
would be most agreeable to their own interests. 

7th. — ^The warehousing of East-India goods on importation cannot be 
permitted at present, but we canceivx it might with safety to thd tovenue ; 
bht With the addition of a very considerable numbHf of di^«rs, a re- 
Sp^table 'dais, and cooipoted of intelligcht men. ’ feanribtgieiratt 
t^iiiio^’with 'respect to the regulations, as we ate totally bti’actjuain^d 
with' thbic •whiCh'havc already matured in the port of London. ' ‘ ^ 
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Ith, — We conceive a rated duty would be a more «ccttifeti«gno£cc®icct- 
iifg thc hneniic oh Afdclcs imported at a'njrof fhe out-por«'fwxm lodiaVSis 
it would be difficult to catablish aft uniformity of practice" in charging an . <• ' lyi ’/t'l '^ T.u 
ad VftteiTcm duty on India or China goods, rn the absence 6f any data-op, 
practice tO' enable the officer to appreciate the proper value. We fthiftlC ■ 
therefore the duty should bebn each article. r* 


Qth. — It is manifest that a very considerable additional number of offi» 
cers would fee necessary, and thait; too off the most respectable description. 
The additional estpense it would be presumptuous in us to dakula^e. 


HULL. 

Honourable Sirs, * Custopj House, 51 »,t August 1812. 

Webtg to traftsmit to you the inclosed Answers to the Questions trans- (Hull.) 
mitted to us, respecting the trade to the East-India and the Ghifta seas, to 
which Vre humbly refer. . . . .. 

Wcare, &c. &e. - 

Chas^ LutiMge, Collectoi’^ ' 

C. Roe, Comptroller. ' ? - 


1st. — We are not competent to give an answer to this question, ferthcc 
than regards .ffi is port, where no smuggling of any kind has taken-piftce 
to any extent in the course of the last five years, and only one instance 
of East-India goods, that we have heard of or suspeoti viz. a parcel 
containing, ; : , - 

2d.-— -Twenty-six. silk handkerchiefs and one silk shawl, seized from a 
person in the streets of this town ; how landed, or whence they came, 
we know not. . : . 

3d.-— In the event of the import trade from India and, the China seas 
being opened to the out-ports, we do not apprehend that the danger of 
smuggling would be increased, provided the trade was restricted to the 
principal out-poEt.s. . , . • • if : , . 

'4thv— Smuggling, in geoera), may be more easy in time of peace than 
in time of war-; bht we do not apprehend that the danger of it would b# 
increased^ as far as regards the trade in question, by its being extended 
to the out-portfe; < < . 

&th —MjSni tests should be properly attested at the port of lading, fhe 
qualities of -tjie goods oectified by some authoriaed person on ..the pmt of- 
gOJV#n^eot, and .security given for the due landing of the cargo. , , 

this trade could be opened,,. With ffie.* 
greatest kcuritty to the revenue, to the following put-pqr^S|iyi 2 vL.iverp 9 j 9 fj,y 
Hull, Newcastle, Glasgow, and Leith j and believe it would be 

4 F advisable 
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rioMPutpoi u. 
(Hull.) 


woi» prio- advisable to restrict the tonnage of ships trading to the “East fnciies r.n^i 
cipaLQtfis?'’* St va- (^hina seas, to vessels of npt less than three Imndred.tons burthen. 

,'7th* — The warehousing of {ill East-India goods inight be peruj.tfed at 
fhis port, with safety to the revenue, as the dock company here have au- 
thorised us to say, that they would build proper warehousesfortliai e*!- 
press purnose, ppon any prescribed piaiu 

8th.— Tf the importation was restricted to a few ports only, and the 
goods sold at public sales at them in succession, and at periods nqt too 
fiequent,, wf apprehend that the goods would fetch their true value ; but 
rated duties on all goods, if practicable, would be preferable. 

9th. — We do not conceive that any additional establishment of office 
would be necessary at this port, beyond warehouse keepers. 

The \vhple is rotwii humbly submitted. 

Chas. Lt/iwidgCf Coll'; 

C. EoCf Cont'. 


PRESTON. 

Honourable Sirs^ Custom House, 10th August 1812. 

(Preston.) In ansWef to y'Cur Hpbours’ orders of the 7th instant, we have to inform 
your Honours that there has not been any smuggling of teas at this port, 
to our knovvlbdgei and that no seizures have been made in the last live 
years ; tha^ W'e are not of opinion that the restoration of peace would 
increase the danger of its being done; that any goods may be safely 
warehoused at this port, and the duties secured. ; 

We are, &c. &c. 

Sick. Pilkingtane. 

Rob*. Foster. 


LIVERPOOL. 


(Liverpool.) 


r Honourable Sirs, Custom House, 31st August 1812. 

As directed by your order of the 7th instant, we have attentively con- 
sidered the several queries transmitted to your Honours from the Treasury, 
^pon the subject of the trade with India ; and inclosed, we have sub- 
mitted the observations which have appeared to us to be the most worthy 
of your notice, on the occasion ; and referring thereto, we are. 

Honourable Sit^, ^ 

Your faithful and obedient servants, 

I. T.. .Stcainson, 
E.Rigbjf. 


1st. 
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1st.— -We have no reason to suspect, that teas or East- India goods, to Returni/rwn P>'“ 
any copsiderabje extent, have at any time been smuggled into ^his port. 

3d.— -Small parcels of such goods, belonging to the seamen or p^sson- ri o»^ Out-por 
gers on board American or other ships arriving from the United States, ^^yverpooi.) 
&c. have been seized here within the last five years j but the amount is 
very trifling, as will appear on reference to the account transmitted in our 
letter of the 19rh instant. No. 690. 

Sd.' — This port, and for a considerable extent northward and.|puthward, 
front the want of creeks and bays, affords no facilities for regular and 
systematic smuggling ; nor, in our opinion, would the revenue be exposed 
to any increase of danger, if the East-India trade was extended to this 
port. 

4th.-— The naval guard, which in time of war protects the coasts, must 
assist considerably in the prevention of smuggling ; how far the danger 
thereof would be increased by the restoration of peace, we are unable to 
cohjecture, not knovving to what extent the admiralty cruisers might then 
be emploved in aid of the cruisers of the revenue. 

5th. The recent arrangements of the land and water guard appear to 
be well calculated to defeat the objects of the smugglers ; and as the 
collector is aware that directions are given to the commanders of the 
revenue cruisers in the English channel, to be particularly watchful after 
ships arriving from the East Indies, he respectfully subrhits, wfie-ther the 
like directions in substance, so far as they may apply, might npt be givqn 
to the commanders on the western stations, with instructions to put a 
certain number of their men on each vessel, with a deputed officer if be 
can be spared, to proceed with such ships to their destined porjs. 

6th — We would submit, whether the trade in question might not be 
opened to this port under similar regulations and restrictions, as to ton- 
nage, &c. to those under which the importation of tobacco is allowed 
here. 

7th.— We are humbly of opinion, that any East-lndia goods might he 
warehoused here with safety to the revenue, provided th.tt proper ware- 
houses were erected to the westward of the Ring’s Dock, and surrounded 
with walls, as is proposed by the late Act ot Parliament for the improve- 
ment of this port, and that this indulgence should be vyithheld until the 
same is done. ? 

8th.— We submit, that it appears to us to be desirabl', both ori account 
of the revenue, and the merchant) to have a rate, rather than an ad vaTorem 
duty, on all articles, if practicable. ‘ ^ 

9th. — Though we eanndl estimate to what extent the trade with India 
or China might be carried on from thi'port, we do not think any con- 
siderable addition to the establishment, or the expences ot the revenue 
would be necessary. 4F2 QUERIES 
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QUERIES to ^/le COM MISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, in 

ttetteffrom George HarrU&n, Es^,, dated the 20th November 1813. 

ChwrjeiiraBsmitted 1 St.— Supposing the amount of trade and numbei* of ships from the 

to ilij(»<Cominission- East Indies, 8cc. to be the' sime, would there be more or less danger of 
•n of the Cuitomi. the trade was confined to the port of London, or if it was 

distribuf^l^tween the port of London and the out-ports ? 

2d.— Supposing the extension of the trade to the out-ports to lead tO'- 
a general increase of the trade, or to an addition to the number of ships, 
would such increase of trade and addition of ships atford the prospect of 
an increase of smuggling, beyond the proportion of such increase of 

trade ? , , * . . . , . . 

Sd.i—Could any regulations be adopted, with a view to the examination 

of ships at St. Helena, or in any other possession of his majesty, which 
woul/be likely materially to check the practice of smuggling, when the 
trade arrived in the ports of the United Kingdom. 

4th.— Is there any security against smuggling in ports having wet docka 
which are not surrounded with walls, which does not apply to ports with- 
out wet docks? , „ , . . , 

5th Have you any reason to believe, that there has been any con- 

siderable amount of smuggling in East-lndia and China goods in 
American ^ips, or through America ^ . 

6th.— Upon the return of peace, would there be more danger of smug- 
glihg E^t-Ihdia and China goods in British ships from the East-Indies, 
thaifin American ships, or through the Americans. 


answers of the* Principal EAST-INDIA OFFICERS. 
Honourable bi’^, 

Aniwers of ilie lu obedience to the Honourable Board’s Order of the 26th ultimo, 
principal Eaui-India fouhded Upon Mr. Harrison’s Letter of the '20th of the same month, we 
Oilicers. have to. submit the following .observations iq^on the several question therc- 

io contained. r l j t j* 

1st. Question.— We are of opinion, in the event of the trade to India 

bein*^ distributed between London and the out-ports, that dangef of 
^ smuggling would more than if the trade was confined to the port of 

are of opinion, that an extension of^the Iiidia^tra^ tp the 
would i^ord tb;^ prospect of an inewaw df Wmiiggllfig, 
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the pi^poption of such inoFease of trade j and we beg to observe, that this 

opini|9od* 'formed upon the knowledge that the East- India Compaitf. i 

anody of merchants, cannot participate in any advantage arising 

illicit transactions, and it being their interest to adopt every regulation 

that they can devise to prevent, as much as possible, smuggling from Enst- 

India ships, it being extremely injurious to the Company as well as the 

revenue j and in the event of an extension of the India trade, W'e are of 

opinion there would be reason to apprehend that persons would <ihgagejn , 

it for the express purpose of smuggling, and that the owners of the ships 

would share with the commanders tlie advantage arising , from illicit 

transactions. , , . 

3d — >We are not aware that any regulations could be adopted at St. 

Helena in examining the ships, that would malerlally check the practice 
of smuggling, provided the manifest laws are amended, and the quantity 
and 'quality of all articles shipped, with a particular description of the 
packages, are required to be accurately described in the manifest at the, . 

place of fading. ^ , rr j 

4th.—- As we are apprehensive that smuggling would be mostly ejected 
previous to the ship going into port, we do not conceive any considerable , 
security would arise from having wet docks surrounded with walls, other 
than protecting the cargoes against plunder. , 

5th,— We iMve no reason to believe there has beeri any considerable 
amount of smuggling in East-India and China goods in American ships,* 

or through America. , i ' ■ i j 

6th. — We are of opinion upon the return of peace, that^ there would 
be more danger of smuggling East-India and China goods in UritbH ships 
fiiwn the East-Indies, than in American ships, or through the Americans. 

Which is humbly submitted. 

D. Maclean, Assistant Ipspector. 

G. Barnard, Surveyor. 

East-India Office, 

3d December 1812. i 

RETURNS from PRINCIPAL OFFICERS at various OUTPORTS.^^ 

COWES. 

Honourable Sirs, Custom House, 30th November' 1812. 

In obedience to your commands, signified in Mr. R»chmond>; lettqr, of 
dae 26th instant, on Mr., Harrison’s of the, 20th, on the subject ot «]e o«t-i • rts. 
trade to India, vre humb|y submit our ppinions in aijswer to the quetwe, i,— 

. lst.-Th« 
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" , * ■’ > '' ‘ 

Isf.—iThat- there would be more danger of smuggling if the trade to 
Ilt^is^- was distributed between the ports of London and the oiibpOrts, 
unless the out-ports to which the trade might be extended, have wet docks 
siirrounded with walls. 

2d. — There would ndt be a prospect of smuggling beyond the propor- 
tion of such increase of trade j because we think the size of the ships 
would decrease, and there is .consequently greater facility in guarding 
ships of,|||^ll tonnage, and of 2 to 400 tons, than ships of larger tonnage. 

3d .— if it became a legislative regulation that no ship taking in a cargo 
in India should proceed to Europe, without first touching at St, Helena', 
or the Cape of Good Hope, or elsewhere, it might be possible to institute 
a method of registering under the cognizance of the revenue establish- 
ment at either place, all. small packages, and parcels taken on board in 
India, contrary to the knowledge of the captain, and without being in- 
serted in the ship’s manifest, .and by sending .a copy of such registry ad- 
dressed to your .Honours sealed, it might counteract the running of 
prohibited silks, which is always practised in sniall bales of about twenty 
inches king, as well as other small articles. , . 

4th.7--None : if the depth of water, and capacity of the port or harbour 
arc such as to enable ships to discharge, their cargoes immediately on the 
quays, by the aid of shidds; but when a ship unloads, her cargo or part 
of her cargo^ when at anchor, in. a river or roadsted, into lighters or 
^rges. to-, be afterwards conveyed to the quays, and then to the ware- 
houses, gfoat opportunities are always thereby afforded tor pilferage and 
«i?uggUng- , 

i$th.— J^one has happened here to our knowledge, ncitherhave we heard 
df its haying been practised any where in the kingdom to any considerable 
amount. ... 

6th.^ — ^We do not think therOwould, particularly if a plan could be 
devised an^ acteu upon for the registering all small packages and parcels, 
as suggested in answers to queries, No. 3. 

All .wbich , is respectfully submitted, by 

Honourable Sirs, 

Your most obedient servants, 

, John Ward, 

T. Chapman. 

BRISTOL. 

HoiiourabfeSiTS, 

i^ursuant to you directions signified in your secretary’s letter of the 26th 
V^mdi'acconipanying the copy of a letter from Mr. Harrison, dated 
Ireasiiry’ Chambers, 20th of the same month, relative to the trade with 
’ India 
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we humbly acquaint you that we have attentively considered the 
questions contained in the said letter, and beg leave to submit our answers Oul-Roru. 
thereto. , v — — ^-.i — *' 

We are, your Honours’ ^ (Bristol.) 

Most faithful and obedient servants, 

Jtichard Searle, Acting Collectori" 

Custom House, Bristol, Thomas Andrews, ConiptfiiHler. 

4th Dec. 1812 . 

1st.— The India trade, as it is at present conducted, through one channel 
to one port, offer fewer points of contact with the coast, than it the same 
trade as to the quantum and number of ships were CunductcdT thrbugh 
various channels. ’ 

The peculiar system of preventi^'c duty* applied to the trade in question 
in its present state, is the result of long experience ; and the duty is con- 
stantly executed by the officers on one Ijne of coast, and through one 
channel only. Should part of the present trade flow into new channels, 
officers, Inexperienced in the system alluded to, would have to perform > 
the preventive duty ; and although time and experience might perfect the 
execution of the duty under new- circumstances and in new hands, yet we 
cannot but think, that in proportion to the extent of coast with '^hich the 
trade may be brought in contact, and the number of channel^ through 
which it may flow, the danger of smuggling will be increased. 

2. — The dearness and scarcity of any article, are inducements with the 
consumers to procure such article clandestinely. An increased trade, 
extended to the nnt-ports, would create a competition amongst the mer- 
chants, would distribute the goods generally throughout the country, arid 
sink great part of the present expenses of carriage from London, so as' in 
a great degree to remove the existing temptations to the smuggler of 
dearness and scarcity ; and hence we conclude, that an increase of trade, . 
as proposed in this question, would not afford the prospect of an Increase 
of smuggling beyond the proportion of such increase of trade. 

3. — We do not consider ourselves fully competent to answer this 

question ; but we beg leave to suggest, that if manifests or other docu-,7 
nicnts duly authcnticatcrl by proper officers in the East Indies, were to 
accompany the vessels, it would prove as eHcctual a check in this as in 
any other trade i the priiu ipal smuggling of East India goods if not, we 
pi-esnme, from the general cargo, but by persons who are allowed to have 
private ventures, also by passengers or persons belonging; to the respective ■ 
shijjSi whose baggdfrc might be subjected to strirt' exavtiination ait fine 
pidee bMading, and an account thereof added to the rhanifests. • 

4. — It is. reasonable to think that there are more opportunities of run- 

niug 
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awaffe'igeotb; p^rlfeu^arly in th« when the ve^els^ire kFwajf^f 'tv^tpV- 

riouJsi^MHr ^’ where there are no wet docks, but wx; have not ej^perifeh^td 

L- ^ ' < *411)^ piW)f of it ImTing prevailed at this part Siheeit has ht'ori floated (now 

( -rffirW^ about three^- years) if Vve nrray judge from the ebthparative aihouot of 
serisures' made before and 'since that period'j arid We cannot suggtest any 
special security against smuggling in similar situations, except that of au 
additional increase of the watergttard. ' 

5.*-*>\Ve are of opinion, that smuggling in some degree is carried dfi |)y 
A naericali vessels, in various small 'articles of Kast India prod6<v ; but it 
i« so artfully conducted, as hitherto to escape the vigilance of the dtficers 
at tlris port. • ; • 

' 6.— -Upon.the return of peace, We consider the smuggling of East India 
and China goods might be attempted considerably in American vessels at 
the out-j)ortSj if the import were confined to one part of Etigland as at 
present; but this would probably not be so great if the trade were illore 
extensive, for the reason suggested in the second answer; 


LIVERPOOL. 

(Lirerpoo!.) tTonourable Sirs, 

Haying attentively considered the six queries respectiirg the trade to 
India, transmitted to us by your Honours’ directions of the 26th ultimo, 
we respectfully report. That supposing the amount of trade, and tl>e 
pppjb^ji- of sWps from the East Indies, &c. to be tlte saijne, we have no 
^repson to Wieve that the danger of smuggling would be increased if 
this trade should be, distributed between the ports of London and the 
out. ports, so far as regards this port ; and this opinion is founded on the 
circumstance of this district, anq for a considerable extent of coast to the 
northward and southward thereof, not atfordingany creeks or bays which 
offer facilities for regular or systematic smuggling, as was observed in 
our rej^rt, transmitted with our letter of the ^Ist of Angost last. 
No. 7 Jo. 

2. — Tliat supposing the extension of the trade to the out-ports, should 

lead to a genera! increase of the trade, or to an addition to the number of 
s’hips, we have no reason lo .^think that such increase of ships or trade 
wtmld afford tlie prospect of an increase of smuggling beyond the pro- 
portion of such increase of trade. * 

3. — We are dot competent to give any information or opinion on the 
iqueslion whether any or what regulations might be adopted with a view 
to^lhe-examlnatibn ofships at St. Helena, or in any other of His Majesty’s 
ifortign possesiiovis, which would.be likely materially to check the practice 

of 
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where tlve trade should arrive in the 

.4qiP-/ . ^ ...r;:-. 




4. ‘ — Ports having wet docks, surrounded .witli walU ane certain! y< ithe j, ' ^ ***■ ">' 

0?ore secure. In this port there arc . at present five wet d^cks, and Uy (Uvetp^oi ) 
the Apt of the 5 1st pf the King for the improvement of this port^ power 

is givpn to make two additional wet docks liere, and to inclose the quays 
round some of the aforesaid docks or some parts of such quays wdth wall?, 
and ip the event of the East India trade being extended to this port> we 
, would submit, until the walls should be built, as is proposed, ibat the 
hatchways, and pt.bcr places leading to the hold or place of stowage in sucii 
ships should be surely battened, fastened and locked down on the ship’s 
arrival, , ns is now directed by law with respect to vessels importing 
tobaqgo ; and after the intended walls should be built, that all vessels in 
the East India trade should be obliged to go into those docks which have 
that additional security, and not to be allowed to go into any of the other 
docks ; and with tliese precautions, we are humbly of opinion, the trade 
of India might be carried on as securely here as any other Trade. 

5. — We have not any reason to believe that there has been any con- 
siderable amount of smuggling in East India and China goods iptu tiiis 
|>ort in Aenirican ships or through America. 

Several quantities of tea and other trifling articles have been sometimes 
brought by the seamen belonging to these ships, but to a ^cry small 
amount. 

6. — We do not suspect, upon the return of peace, that there would be 
more danger of smuggling East India and China goods in Britisn ships 
from the East Indies, than in American ships or through America. 

We are, 

Honourable Sirs, 

Your most faithful and bbedient servants, 

Custom House, Liverpool, LT. Sivainson, Collector. 

6lh December 1812. £. Coinptrbllcr. 

HULL. 

Honourable Sirs, Custom House, 5,th Dec. 1812. (Hull^ 

We Ueg to transmit to your Honourable Board, the answers fo'thc 
questions transmitted to us by Mr. Secretary Richmond, the 2t>t'h ultijuo, 
on the subject of thq trade with India, to w'hich we humbly refer. r 
' .Weare, ,&c. . r, w • -p 

ii ■ ,w ' .. Cfiarles LnhcUgCi CollmtOT^r ; 

' C. /?oe, GbmptfoHeri-;):.| ' 

'! 1st,— We apprehend that the river Thames afl'ords greater facilities for 

4 G smuggling 


(Hull.> 
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.tl«tii-‘the Tiver Hbitiiber } very few ’boqts^inove upo»* &e 
** HWBiber, «nd;^eir oky^tii* bb«ays know»^ 6r cjiit easily be discovemi ^ 

. tberfe»rB<vei^yffewjlattditog plade8,>*»en at‘ bi^h wateff, and little fwoba- 
4HttlI ) bility of those connections being formed between perauns on board ships 
^andaslioDe for fraudulent pui^ostn^. wbicb we Understand exist* nn the 

■: fiver Thamesv > - -■ - ■• .■ ■ 

. r should be any smuggling, we. do not' appiehend that it 

- WoUld'Wtreaao in jjroportion to the inorcase of trade. ^ . 

Sd. — We do not see how any such regulation would be practicable j 
but if every British ship oir vessel arriving at Su Hdcna, or such other 
place, she may touch at in her voyage to the united Kingdom, was com- 
pelled to deliver to the proper officer there a manifest of the cargo, tStc. 
on Iroard (under penalties, &c.) and that manifest signed and sealed, or 
ti’anslraitted 'to. the Board of .Customs in either England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, it might tend to prevent smuggling. 

•4tb>^Certainly, when lighted and watched, i as is the oateat Ilull ; 
artd wc have the authority of the dock company to say^ that they will 
increase the system of watch to any extent that may be requisite, and get 
the watchmen constituted constables, to give them an increase of jwwer, 
and surround the docks with walls, if required, orafiord any tlther species 
of security and accommodation. > : ' ; . 

Mb.-^mweinthis portv * 

' 6th.~*ltt general, we apprehend smuggling to be more easy in peace 
'Vban' in war ; but less danger from British sliips than from Americans ; 
some regulations may be adopted with respect to British ships which 
' emitd' not bb' extended to foreign vessels. 

■ s'n-'f io ' , ■■ 

-o,. i- ■■ -FALMOUTH. ■' - r • -r-: 

(Palnooutb.) Honourable Sirs, 11th Dee. 1312. 

Ip.obedieijpe tp, the Minute of the 2Gth ult. on Mr. Harrison’s letters of 
tlicyt^th, vfe beg to report, that we have maturely considered the former 
Question's proposed by the letter of the 28lh July last, with the Answers 
given by us on the occasion, without being able to make any further obser- 
vations on the subject, than merely in replying to the additional Questions 
now proposed. ^ 

Question 1.— Wc believe the greatest danger df smu^liii^^ arises from 
' eddfinink imjibftations of East India goeds to the port of Londoii ex- 
'■■i^Usively, for two reasons i— Ist, The necessity of every vessel arriving 
nippti^hsg thi’biigh the whole Channel to reach that .port ; , and^ 2diyJ on 
arrivalinthe Uiver, ffOpr tire want of proper %tUin,tiou*to its.pcevonfion, 
witli^fhfe'^creased inducements from various circumstances, tlierc exists 
more sffiuggling in the River, t’lan in all the out-ports in the kingdom. 

flow 
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Hoiv&r the extension of the East India trade to the out’- ports, generaily. Returns from prm- 
Wjay answer tlie purpose, we know' not ; but we aiJ9 finrmiy pfi i^hhoo, 

. that if all East India ^ods were deposited in a well adapted si fualiour as 
soon as the vessels arrive in the Channel, incalciUableradvaotagos to.the (Paiipoutt.)' * 
revenue must be the result. = , : 

3. ’—Every increase of shipping and trade must augment the dao^fopf 
smuggling in the same proportion, but we see no I'cason to believe, that, the 
extension in question would lead to the calamity ; on the contrary,, the 
mischief would, in our opinion, decrease with the less proportiort of ar- 
rivals in the Kiver. ' 

S.w^Wcknow of no, regulations of St. Helena that could be 6f-any 
effect, the eecurity by manifest taking place at the moment of sUipmeut. 

We cannot but reprobate the admission of what is termed private 
trade, a» » principle productive of considerable mischief^ sanctioned 
by Government, While the merdiants consent to grant undefined 
wages. ; - 

4th.— Wet do<'ks surrounded by walls are supposed, wc believe justly, 
to be the safest, but the mischief is unfortunately incurred before theves- 
*el reaches the dock. , 

5th.— The Americans, like other neutral nations, have undoubtedly 
smuggled Indian goods through their respective countries into this, 
whilst a large surplus of Indian commodities remain on hand, from our 
own restrictions. By a wise and well regulated policy, exerting the en- 
ergies of the country, and establishing depots on the bonding system, 
we conceive the Americans, as well as other nations, would be obliged to 
supply themselves through this country. 

6th, — There can be no doubt, while advantages are held out and faci- 
lities permitted, by mistaken regulations, the energies of both countries 
will be exerted, but their success must' depend on the propriety of our 
measures to prevent the evil, . - 

Wcare, &c. &c, 

fr. Pelkiv, Co]\% 

J. hatter, Coippt', 

PENZANCE. : 

.Custom-House, Penzance, 12 ■December, ) 8,12, 

Honourable Sire, 1 '* (Pemance.) 

. In obedience t'> your Honours, signified to us by Mr. Richmond, in 
his letter of the 26 th ultimo, we beg leave to transmit youtt ilopourablc 
Board the questi ns contained in Mr. Richmond's said Letter, tjvitb. our 
observations thereon, winch ure humbly submitted', ; , 

' I ■ ..4f G 2' ' ’■ 1 No,' ' I. 
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SSSj^'v 

dst>: w^t ’co^sHtlfc# ^«wuggWflf 

r^knu by ftW tftMttioh*! 'nUinb^p of- «hif»s b^jhg= <‘n4^iiloyert its 'jtl>e 

t.. V^-*~~..---'-r -- in(WJt’rri^(fc MH’d'^gre'ater dfegfik by ''exit^di;^^ the ifatJe ^ the di)t^j)^tis 

th’S^'t'rtM^ib’g^e'rtfe'jwftbfi.endbft. ’ <7' ’ • nr; - ■ r (f^ri ; . 

No. 2. — ()n extending th^tHiide^ tofhi^oet-jioTts; and an- ihcrehseoj^; 
triflde^Hdidd tailSe jflfteb; > we db riot‘ think it would tasd- to an increase df 
srrfdggtirtg^r- ' \ - ''''p.-’-r . ;■ . ;■. >,.■? - ■.i.:. ^.■. ...^ ■, . 

Wneeive that tcgitlar manifests being produf’cd on ?thfeir 
arriyaU in this kingdom, and the commander subject to a penalty, tn%^t 
be ' 8^{f flStel'eht tb ‘Sni^^ltng into the United'KingdOrtli t i - 

No 4*'^Wc eoncetye that the security' against stni^iifig in- ports 
having wet docks, and not surrounded with .walls, applies to the ports 
without wet docks. , 

No, 5.-7* We haye ho reason to believe that there has been any consi** 
derabfe iaihoufi^ of smuggling in East India and China goods in American 
shipsynri'tferougli America. 

■ No. 6. — On the return of peace, we do not think that there would 
be more danger of smuggling East India and China goods in British 
ships from the East Indies,, than iu American ships, or through the 
Americans. 

Hampton^ Act Coll*, 
/os*. Nichols, Compt'. 

MILFORD. 

Honourable Sirs, Custom-House, Milford, 9 I^cernber 1 8 1 2, 

(MiUcrd.) answer to the questions which we are commanded to consider and 

report upon by Mr. Secretary Richmond’s letter of 20th ult. we shall 
briefly give our opinion ; which, however, must be considered as 
submitted with diffidence, as it is not founded upon any data derived 
from experience- 

No I — We do not tlilhk the danger would be much increased ; we 
apprehend that the facilities to smuggle, and the efforts of success of 
jieople in so doing, much greater on the river Thames than in any other 
part of the United Kingdom. 

No. 2. — for the reasons given above, we do- not think it would. 

N. 3 . — We do not think any project for the examination of ships at 
St. Helena could be effectually carried into execution, and we are not 
aware of any better mode than a strict enforcement. of the provisions of 
the Manifest and Navigation Acts, and a legal provision restricting the 
irn^Vt of East India produce from settlements to the eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, in vessels loading at those ports only. 


No. 4 . 
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situations unquestionably alFortl an ir\crfjise(>l mesons of PTlSf > 

ren»ol4ng;.:goodS) vvhUst it diminishes the risque of detection j ; but w 
sh^uU hope that perfect security might be afforded the revenue by lock- - . 

ing the hatches immediately upon the arrival, and the attendauo^ ofpropcir (WUfQrdyJk- 

oflScers :by the autliority of legislative provi ion. ; 

No, &,-*~The flitting out of ships from the Continent ^peara to hai^ .i 
been notorious for these purposes, but with respect to Americai^:. 
ships or America^ we are not acquainted with facts of the nature 
luded to. . . ; 

No. 6. — It is.not probable that the smuggling on the Continent will ; 
be revived j witfr respect to America, we have nomeans of judging. 

We fire. Honourable Sirs, 

Your obedient bumble servants, 

If Leach. 

A. 




Mercury f 5P 4it Maii 1813. 


L) ,<5ri>c Hon, John Sullivan in the, Cljjaiiif 


THOM^^S 8 YDENK AM, Esq. was aj^aiw called in, and further exa,^jned 
/ , by the Oomraittee as follows : 

Tkos.Stfderihantt ' MAY^ it prnot be naturally expected from the ingenuity of the natives 
Esq. of India, and th^ir application to every thing by which they may make a 
‘“’“V— — ’ profit, tliat they will arrive at such a knowledge and perfectioti in those 

handicrafts tyhich are there practised, as to make all those articles bn their 
owp acepunt, and by underselling the British artificers, whose mode of 
liviqg is 60 much more expensive, and who having come to India to make 
tqeir. fortunes, will not sell those articles at so small a profit, drive them 
out pf the country ? — I think it would be at least 'a considerable period 
before the natives can set up manufactures or handicraft that will rival or 
become superior to those established and carridd'bh by Europeans; but it 
is certainly probable, that in the course of time, the natives will arrive 
at such perfection in many of those trades, as not to render it worth the 
- while of European workmen to remain in India; certainly not as a source 
of wealth to be carried back to England, but probably as sufficient to in- 
duce them Ip remain altogether in India, for the purpose of carrying on 
their trade in India, rather than in England. 

Having informed the Comtriittce that the workmen of the country are 
so apt, and so ingenious, and that there arc some natives that have ca- 

{ jital, will not jhose natives who look after profit, set up those trades which 
lave been learnt by the other artificers, and probably execute that purpose 
ill a short time, and materially diminish and ultimately put an end to the 
import of most of the articles from England, of which the materials are 
found there ? — r believe that it will be a considerable period before any 
native vyorkmen can be made equal to the European workmen ; in many 
cases, it is found cheaper to employ an European workman, although his 
wages ^,rp considerably greater, than those ot a native, partly on account 
of his possessing His trade better, and partly because thO robustnOts of their 
, fr.^Oi&.?habies tl^em to gp through a great deal more work than can be ex- 
any n^ivO thinkj that in case's whefe' an EUrfipean 
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and a native have sufficient capital to empirty in any of those trades, that TkoStSjfdenhitiftp 
the European from bis superior science, ingenulty,( and industry, will ge- Esq. 
nerally get the better of the native; there are some trades, particularly 
those in steel and in iron, which I believe, in consequence of the climate, 
can never in India reach that degree of perfection which they have reach- 
ed in this country ; such I know to be the opinion of the officers of ar- 
tillery employed in the ordnance department j and the same as to the 
coachmakers at Madras and Calcutta. 

You make that distinction, that those handicraft trades that require great 
strength of muscle, such as working in forges, may not be carried to that 
perfection in India by native workmen, but all others that do not require 
that robust frame, and that require only ingenuity, application and so- 
briety, which it is understood you have attributed to the natives superior 
to the British, may it not be expected, in consequence of that, that the 
importation of such articles may materially decrease ? — Although I am 
willing to allows that the natives of India are superior to the Europeans in 
sobriety, I do not recollect to have stated that they were superior in in- 
dustry and ingenuity ; Itmust also be recollected, that although the natives 
of India are ingenious in imitating any thing that is placed before them, 
they are generally incapable of making those improvements in the several 
branches of handicraft trade that appears to be always in a progressive 
state of improvement in England ; some improvements may originate in 
India from the European tradespeople ; and such as have taken place in 
the mother country, will be immediately followed by European artisans hi 
India, of course, those improvements will gradually and slowly find their 
way among the natives ; but as they will commence among the Europeans 
in India, this cause appears to me sufficient to secure to the European 
arti-ians in India, uniform superiority over the natives employed in similar 
trades. 

Must not those natives who are employed under those British artisans 
learn all those improvements, whatever they may be, that arc exercised 
by those British artisans, those now in use, and those that may hereafter 
be brought from Europe ? — As long as the natives continue to be employed 
by the Europeans, they will certainly adopt the improvements that may be 
made in any of the trades; but the question which has been put to me, 
rather refers to natives setting up establishments of this kind with their 
own capital, and not employed as journeymen by European masters. 

jXh.e!,qne?tion, refers to those natives who have jearned the ifnproyemerits 
at. present in use in India, and who will naturally learn whatever other 

improvements 
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improvements aire introduced. Will nbt oativcswho have capital employ 
! '* jfesq. btiier natives Who have learnt all those improvements, and will they not be 
able to make all those articles so much cheaper as to undersell the English ? 
—1 believe that in almost all cases, the native workmen w'ould prefer being 
employed by European masters than by natives, partly because they will 
be more regularly paid, and partly because they would have the means of 
learning their tra’dfe sooner and better than under native masters. 


Are you sufficiently acquainted with the materials produced in Hindustan, 
to know whether nearly all those produced in Europe* may not be pro- 
duced there, except British wool ?— 1 have already stated, that I do not 
think any of the manufactures in steel and iron, with the exception of 
swords made in a particular part of India, cart be brought to that degree 
of perfection which now exists in England; and I am not acquainted with 
many other articles of manufacture in which any rivalry could take place, 
except in such articles as carriages; and in the tannery line, that are Con- 
sumed principally by the European inhabitants in India. 


You have mentioned, that in the houses of the higher Mussuln>cn, 
many articles of European manufacture were be seen ; do you know 
: whether those articles were wholly purchased by them, or whether. they 
were presents on the part of the British ? — I believe that the greater part 
of the articles of European manufacture to be seen in the houses of the 
■ bigher classes of the Mussulmen at Hydrabad were purchased, and not 
presents. 


The comelies being so cheap, and having been represented to be in 
many respects more useful, is it probable that Briti.»h red cloth can come 
into general use among the mass of the natives ? — I believe, as far as I am 
acquainted with the subject, that it would be difficult, if not impossible 
to introduce into India any species of woollens, either red cloth, or cloth 
•of any other colour, which would be clieaper, and more useful than the 
-comely. 


. : Have not Europeans, in point of fact, penetrateti clandestinely into 
the interior of India ? — I believe that many individual Europeaiis have 
succeeded in penetrating clandestinely into different parts of the interior 
of India. 

Is it not your opinion, that going one or two together they might 
jvctifatffete, when, if they attempted to go in bodies there would be a 
moral Ccrtaility'ijf their being stopped r — One European endcavouring- to 

pcncirate 
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pettetrtfte into the interior of the ccfawtry* U UaWe to detection ; and, of 
coorsci it would be altnost ini|)os$ihlc for any body of Europeans to travel 
through the country without imiaediate detection. 


Thos.Stfierdtain, 

Esq. 


Ts it not probable, that in case a desperate, or turbulent, or intriguing 
European might have a strong interest to get into the interior, be might 
succeed, notwithstanding any restrictions that might be devis^ in those 
parts of the country which are under British influence ? — I certainly con- 
ceive, that any one European, whatever be his character, who is ac- 
quainted with the language of the. country, and with the roads over which 
he is to travel, by disguising himself and travelling in the night, could at 
all times pass through the country, without incurring any considerable 
risk of detection, even through the Company’s possessions. 


Supposing the foreign settlements, that is, the settlements belonging to 
the Dutch, Danes, and French, were restored to those several nations, are 
they not at present surrounded by the British territories, and, of course, 
is it not nearly impossible for them to jjenetratc into the country, if the 
British police do their duty? — I’hose settlements are certainly surround- 
ed by provinces under the British government; and although it would be 
difficult for any foreigner, and particularly if he was unacquainted with 
the language of the country, to penetrate through the Company’s pro- 
vihees, I still think, a single European, acquainted with tl>e language, 
and being able to avail himself of the disguises under, whtch'lie may pass 
through the country, may escape detection. 


Do you imagine or not, that Englishmen, considering Hindostbn as 
their empire, and who may go there under parliamentary enactment, 
may not be more liable to commit irregularities and violences-against the 
natives than any other foreigners, who will find so much difficulty in 
going into the interior, and being permitted to remain there ?— have 
always observed, that Englishmen are more apt than those of any other 
nation to commit violences in foreign countries ; and this I believe to be 
the case in India, as in every other country foreign to England ; it is also 
probabfe, that the foreigners, living, as it were, under sufferance in- India, 
would be less liable to iiisult the natives than an Englishman, considering 
India as j)art of the British empire. 

Do you consider that, practically speaking, if British subjects go to 
indta 'under a parliamentary exSiCtment, it may net be necessary, Consi- 
dering the odium .dutf! attends the magistrates, anij even the supreme 
government of Indja^ sending British subjects or Europeans out of the 

4H country, 
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Thos.Sijdf Ilham f country, also to make a parliamentary enactment in order to strengthen 
Esq. the hands of Government there, that any irregularities or violences com- 
^ mitted by them against the natives should be, ipso facio, followed by a 
removal from the country, subject to that being remitted by the go- 
vernor general ? — I think that, in every case, it would be absolutely ne- 
cessary to invest the local government of India with the power of remov- 
ing from India any British subjects who may be guilty of violence and 
improper conduct. 

Has not the supreme government in India that power at this moment ? 
— I believe it has. 

You mentioned in the course of your examination yesterday, two in- 
stances, and the only two within your knowledge, of merchants, or rather 
shopkeepers, proceeding to Ilydrabad in pursuance of a plan and object 
which the government in India seemed to have in view, for the extension 
of the sale of European manufactures; do you know whether the mer- 
chants who reside in India, chiefly at the presidencies, commonly resort 
to the interior for tite purposes of their trade, when not sanctioned or 
encouraged by any particular object on tlie part of government ? — I be- 
lieve that it is the general custom of all houses of agency, and other 
traders, at the different presidencies in India, to employ native agents in 
conducting their commercial transactions in the interior of the country, 
the method usually pursued being to have a confidential native agent be- 
longing to the house, who is generally entrusted with the selection of 
other native and subordinate agents in carrying on all their commercial 
transactions in the interior of the country. 

Is it not found by experience, that this branch of the trade of India 
is generally carried on better and cheaper by native agency ?— •! believe 
that the mode above described has been universally found to be at once 
cheaper and more efficient than the employment of European agents for 
similar purposes. 

Under these circumstances, do you conceive that any new traders re- 
pairing to India, under the proposed opening of the trade, could have 
any particular motives for going in any numbers into the interior, seeing 
that the interest of such traders and merchants almost constantly confine 
them to the presidencies and principal sea-ports ?-— I should conceive that 
all new traders going to India, who understood, their own interests, and 
were willing to be instructed by the experience of thpse already esta- 
blished in trade in India, would prefer the employment of native agents 

in 
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in the interior, to European, and that therefore it would not be very pro- Thos.Svdniham, 
bable that the establishment of any number <.'f houses of business at the Esq. 

presidencies and the principal sea-ports, would lead to the employment of 
European agents in the interior of the country. 

You are understood to have stated in a former part of your examina- 
tion, that the Americans who repair to India for the purposes of trade, 
have not settled to your knowledge, either at the presidencies in India, 
or have penetrated into the interior, but have appeared merely as port 
traders ; this being tlie ordinary course of carrying on the trade on the 
part of the Americans, may it not be expected from the intelligence of 
British merchants, that they would observe a similar course of proceed- 
ing ? — In answering the question which has been alluded to, I stated to 
the Committee, that I knew nothing respecting the American merchants 
and traders from my own personal observation ; but from never having 
seen any Americans settled at the presidencies, or having met them in 
the interior of the country, I believe they are known in India merely as 
port traders ; and I should conceive, that as there would be no necessity 
for British merchants to deviate from a system which has hitherto been 
found adequate to all the purposes of commercial intercourse with the 
interior of India, they would probably follow the example of the Ame- 
ricans, and not employ European agents in the interior of the country. 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee, from your knowledge of 
India generally, and particularly of the climate, whetlier you think Eu- 
ropeans could travel into the inteiior of the country, without exceedingly 
great inconvenience and risk, unless they had a suitable conveyance, and 
accommodation for the purpose, such as a horse, palanquin, tent, &c. ? — 

1 think Europeans of the lower classes might travel through the interior 
of tlie country without much inconvenience, although they were not 
supplied with any of the accommodations above mentioned ; but in some 
parts of the country, they would of course be exposed to considerable 
personal risk ; on the other hand, persons in a higher sphere of life, such 
as lor instance, the gentlemen whom I have generally seen employed in 
houses of agency, could certainly not travel through the interior of the 
country without means of conveyance, and tents to secure them against 
the effects of the climate. 

Would not an European attempting to penetrate clandestinely into the 
country on foot, incur great risks to his health as well as to his person, 
from the nature of that climate, and the toral want of accommodation 
upon the toad ?— I think it probable, that in a climate such as that of 

4 H 2 India, 
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Tkos,Sydenhain,\nA\di, any European travelling through the country without adequate 
Esq. means of accommodation might expose his health, besides his person ; 

but this would be more particularly the case in certain seasons of the 
year, and through certain parts of the country. 


If such European carried money or goods with him to pay his expenses 
on the road, would he not be liable to be robbed and even murdered by 
the Plndarries and other numerous plunderers in the Mahratta and 
Nizam’s country ?— In some parts of the Deccan, particularly in those 
provinces that are infested by the Pindarries, Naichs, Bheels and Other 
freebooters, any European travelling with money and goods, without 
being escorted by a guard, would run considerable risk of being plunder- 
ed of his goods, and perhaps of being murdered ; but the danger would 
not be so great in those parts of the country that are cultivated, and 
where the governor exercises supreme authority. 


Did you hear, during your residence in India, of various attempts 
made by European deserters to penetrate into the interior, and of tlieir 
being generally, if not always intercepted ? — While I was resident, at 
Hydrabad, there were not many cases of desertion ocemred ; but, 
almost in every instance, the dc.scrters effected their escape to some 
distance from the capital, and established themselves in the service of 
some one or other of the jaghiredars in the Deccan ; it however generally 
happened, that I obtained a knowledge of their route and place of con- 
cealment, and by an application through the Nizam to the jaghiredars, 
succeeded in recovering the deserters ; in one or two instances it was 
not in my power to detect them, and in one case, it became ncces'«ary to 
threaten ajaghiredar by the employment of a military force, before I 
could obtain his release. 


The cases alluded to in the preceding answer, it is pi’esumed, have 
reference to desertions from the force at Hydrabad ; do you know of any 
similar attempts having been made by European deserters to penetrate 
into the interior from either of the presidencies or military stations on 
the coast f — I really cannot recal to my recollection any cases of a similar 
description of which I could state the particulars to the Committee, 
excepting the case of a French officer who broke his parole and escaped 
from Pondicherry, and had established himself either in the Nizam’s or 
the Mahratta country, before tlie government could prevail upon the 
prince to deliver him up to the resident at the court ; I am not quite clear 
whether at Hydrabad or Poonah : Another case occurred at Poonah, 
where two or three French officers had made their way to the city of 

Poonah, 
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Poonah, and remained concealed there for some time before the resident Thos.Sydcnham, 
became acquainted with the fact of their being there; and it was not till lUq. 

after a vexatious negociation of two or three weeks, that the Peishwah or his > 

minister could be prevailed upon to deliver them up; it has also oe< urred 
to my predecessor at Hydrabad and to myself, to find Europeans in 
different parts of the Deccan who had deserted many years before, and 
who either were detected or delivered themselves up, in the hope of 
their crime being pardoned,. 

Can you state in what year the two occurrences, referred to in your 
preceding answer, or either of them, occurred ? —The first instance 
occurred, I believe, in the year 179 S, the second about the year 1802 ; 
but 1 cannot recal to my recollection the dates at which the desertions 
alluded to in the third case took place, probably from ten to fifteen 
years ago. 

Were those Europeans delivered up to the British government in 
pursuance of the treaty now in force, which prohibits the emj)loyment 
of Eurojieans in the services of the Nizam and the Peishwah, without the 
permission of the British government r — The French officer, alluded to 
in the first case, was delivered up before the conclusion of the treaty 
containing that stipulation ; the French officers at Poonah were delivered 
up in consequence of the resident’s insisting on the Peishwab’s fulfilment 
of that particular stipulation in his last treaty ; in the other instances, 
it was not necessary to appeal to the Nizam's government, as the deserters 
alluded to were either detected by parties of the Company’s troops^ 
or voluntarily delivered themselves up. 

Did you hear, during your residence in India, of the escapes of 
French prisoners from Bombay, and of their having attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to penetrate into the Mahratta country ?■— I’he only case of that 
description of which I heard, was one that took place during the peaca 
of Amiens ; and tlrough I have no distinct recollection of the circum- 
stances, I believe that some French officers or soldiers did attempt (o 
penetrate from the sea coast into the interior of the Mahratta country, 
and were intercepted, as far as my recollection serves me, on the frontier 
between the Concan and the Ballawit Mahratta territory. 

Are you acquainted with an attempt made during the course of this 
war by the French, to land adventurers on the coast of the Concan from 
a small; vessel called the Passe par Tout, and of those adventurers having 
been givea up on the strong remonstrances of the late resident at Poonah,. 

and 
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Thos.Sydcnham^fxnA surretKlfi’ctl to the British government agreeably to treaty? — I 
JBsq. confess I do not recollect the circumstances which are alluded to in the 
' — — .y— — / question that is put. 

Could any Europeans, in the present state and circumstances of the 
O eccan, perform any active duties in the service of a jaghireda' , without 
a knowledge of a vigilant resident at the court of the Nizam ?— -Ithink 
that it would be very possible for one or more Europeans to be employed 
by a jaghiredar, in the training and disciplining of his troops f<»r some 
time, without the intelligence of such a circumstance reaching a resident, 
however vigilant, particularly if the government of the Nizam were 
disposed to eiicourage their concealment. 

Considering that the Europeans left from Monsieur Raymond’s corps 
in the Nizam’s service, as referred to in a former part of your examination, 
may have formed connections more or less intimate during their resi- 
dence in that country, do not you consider their case to be very different 
from an attempt now made on the part of strangers to penetrate into the 
interior in search of employment? — I certainly consider the cases to be 
very different ; I only mention the fact alluded to in the question, to 
show the possibility of Europeans living in the Nizam’s dominions, and 
being employed in his service, without the knowledge of the resident at 
his High ness’s court. 

Did those Europeans alluded to do any particular mischief to the 
public interest, in the service in whiith they were employed, previous to 
detection by you ? — I cannot say that they did any particular mischief 
of such a nature as to attract my attention ; but they naturally persevered 
in retaining the forms and usages of the French service, in employing 
the French words of command, and probably in keeping up amongst 
the natives under their command, their attachment to that nation, by 
the officers of vvhich they had been raised and commanded ; this was 
jjroved by the resolute determination, on the part of the men, to resist 
the introduction of tiie English system of exercise and words of com- 
mand ; and if, before the reform which alierwards took place, it liad 
been possible to have excited any considerable disturbance in the country, 
or that the country had been invaded by any other prince, or that 
hopes had boon lield nut of any co-operation from the French power, I 
couemve that in either of those cases, considerable mischief might have 
resulted from the coiitiimauee in the Nizam’s service of the foreigners 
whom J have mentioned; there were many persons amongst tliose 
officers, some of. good character, and others perfectly iuoti'ensive j but I 
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had them all removed, both from the Nizam’s service and the territories, Thos Sydenitatn, 
upon a general principle. Esq. 


Was not the cor})s alluded to in the preceding questions, and to which 
those oHicers belonged, generally, if not entirely, oHiccred by French 
and other foreign oflicers r — Previously to the treaty of ofteusivc and 
defensive alliance between the Nizam and the Company in the year 
1798, these corps were almost entirely oHicered by French and other 
foreign officers ; 1 believe there were one or two Englishmen amongst 
those officers. 


Did those officers find their way into the Nizanr’s service previously 
to the treaty by which his highness is restricted from the employment of 
European officers, and also [ireviously to the present regulations in force 
in India, which prevent Europeans from travelling through the country 
w'ithout a regular pas.sport ? — 1 believe that the greater number of those 
oilicers had been with the corps alluded to, during the period that Mon- 
sieur, Raymond and Monsieur Feron commanded ; and 1 do not recollect 
more than two or three instances wliere the officers had joined, since the 
destruction of Raymomrs corps, and those instances, if I recollect right, 
were half«cast men from Pondicherry. 

Through what channels do you suppose those foreigners found their 
way to India, and into the service of the Nizam ? — I believe that most of 
them came from Pondiclierry, direct to Ilydrabad, on being sent for by 
Monsieur Raymond, or going to Hydrabad in search of employment ; 
some of them came from the employment of Scindiah, Holkar, and 
other Mahratta chieftains. 


Has it come to your knowledge whether any serious disturbances ever 
occurred in the interior of the country, from the introduction of those 
foreign Europeans into the service of the Nizam ? — I never heard of any 
serious disturbances having occurred within the territories of the Nizam, 
from the introduction or employment of the officers in question ; the 
fact was, that Monsieur Raymond is a man of considerable talents, who 
held a very high command, was supported in his authority by the 
Nizam’s government, had large estates conferred upon him for the 
support of the troops under his command, and both over the military 
force and the districts belonging to him, exercised an absolute and 
almost iudependent power. 

If the settlements and factories in India, heretofore held by the French, 

Dutch, 
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fhos.SydepJisim, Dujtcht and Danas, should again; .he restored, to those powers, v^otd^ 
■.Eaq.-,, . ..thek ^awe facilities for iutrpdueing foreign Europeans froii) those settle- 

' Lyl«— , nients into the interior, of, Ipdia, again present themselves? — If flic 

scttlentents belonging to the Frencli, Dutch, and Danes, were restored^ 
to tliose powers, 1 do not conceive that the same facilities, would .fake 
place in the intFpduqtion of foreigners from those settlements into" ibp 
intariof pf the cpuntry, partly because the authority of the Company!? 
government o.vpr their own possessions lias been considerably increa^di 
and because in consequence of the late treaties of alliance betwepjn^Kthc, 
Company and the native states, the residents at the courts of the native 
princes are enabled, to exercise much more vigilant and efficient coptrnpl 
ths^h they were formerly enabled to do. , 


If British aubject? were to find'their way into the cdpntryj dp you t|iin^ 
that there. is any greater reason to apprehend disorderly .conduct ffjOrn 
themtj^n frpm any other Europeans or Americans ? — I do hot %ficy9 , 
that the Amqri^ans have found their way fqto the interior of the co^nfr^,; 
with respect tp other foreigners, they have generally penetrated. mto‘ the , 
interior of tlip country for the purpose of being employed iu fhc service 
of some 099 or oj;hcjr, pf the native princes of India, and a? tHey are th'erp , 
un^cr .9, sifict rpilitary discipline, no disturbance is likely to tahe^pUce ; 
but th? C,ase..w|Ould.^e,difiEercnt, if foreign or British adventurers were ,td . 
tangc oy<[r t^ Vpuhtry,.wit^P»t any particular object, or, J)ciHg employed 
in anyj jaghlar ^orps m the service, of any of the native princes. 


Did the British officers of the subsidiary forces at Hydrabad or Jaulna, 
condsd th^fhselvta'fo ydat knowledge, in an unruly or unbecoming 
manner towards the natives, of those countries ? — I do not recollect any 
instances of tho.BrHifth officers belonging to the subsidiary force, cither at 
Hydmbad or Jaulna» conducting themselves in a violent or unruly man- 
ner towarida thte, natives of the country; of course, 'Sorac slight disputes 
and qjtWirreU )have , taken during the course of my , residence at 

Hydrahadivwhlch; a^:pf too triffing a nature to intrude upon the ^nottcie 
of the Committed 


W4eo> excesses of the description alluded to do occuTji arc they not 
coraoiouly the actspf hjpt-hcadcd or violent young men ?— Almost alwaystt. 
1 fiaye scarcely known any officer whp has resided a few years in Ipdia, 
and ^hecpme even s,lighdy ac<jnainted. with the language and hafeits the 
natisaaKiWho hasrishown any disposition to cqnducjc himaelf dn a .violent 

or unh«»©ip|h‘l?»»nn« toward^^ . . i 
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iTo you think that a sober calculating merchant, is as lik*.ly to commit 
excfcSsVi of this description as a perSbn who has not the Same motives of 
private interest and calmer habits to restrain Iiim ? — I do not conceive 
that a sober calculating merchant engaged in business, whose interest it 
must evidently be to conciliate the natives, would be likely to violate or 
infringe their religious habits and prejudices; but it must be considered 
that the officers in the army, although perhaps more inclined to excesses 
than merchants, are frequently rcstiained from them by the discipline in 
which they are kept, and by the fear of penalties and punishments to 
which they would be subject for the slightest misconduct. 

In your extensive intercourse with the natives of India, has it come to 
your knowledge that such natives make a wide distinction in their own 
minds, between the mercantile part of the European community in India, 
and the young and wilder servants of the King and Company who occa- 
sionally get among them; and that such natives can as correctly as any 
people oil earth, discern the particular motives or principles of conduct 
by which those two distinct classes of Europeans are actuated in their 
general demeanour? — I think that, in general, the natives of India, es- 
pecially the Mussulmen, have naturally a higher respect for military men 
than fur persons employed in trade, not from a comparison between thp 
individual characters of officers and traders, but because in India every 
gentleman is supposed to be a soldier ; at the same time, I believe that 
there are no description of persons who are more acute in distinguishing 
the motives and conduct of individuals, than the generality of the natives 
of India. 

Are you of opinion that the conduct of the higher classes of Europeans 
in India, including the mercantile part, is, generally speaking, marked 
by a peculiai degree of forbearance, consideration, and respect to the 
manners aud habits of the natives; and do you, or do you not think that 
any casual act of violence by a wild young man, would detract from their 
general good opinion of the British, which this conduct has established, 
or affect in their estimation, any but the persons committing the violence, 
or shake their confidence in the higher and more soberly disposed part of 
our countrymen? — From my experience, I believe, that the higlier 
classes of Europeans in India, and indeed all classes who have resided 
some time in that country, are distinguished by great mildness, forbear- 
ance, and liberality towards the natives* of India; 1 do not believe that 
one or two casual instancesof excess, on thepart of the young men, w'ould 
shake the confidence which is placed, by- the generality of the inhabitant', 
in the character and disposition of the higher classes of Etwopcan Inha- 

4 I hitants ; 
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'Tbds.S}^eKham,\y\t!int$i at the. same time, a repetition of such instances, if not properly 
‘ Estj. checked and punished, might gradually lessen the respect, esteem, ’ and- 
y-,— — ^ attachment, which the natives bear towards the body of Europeans re- 
siding in India. 


In a former part of your examination you were understood to have 
stated, that some of the richer and higher cIa'-^cs of Mussulmen at 
Hydrabad did use European commodities, both in their dress and the 
furniture of their houses ; have you reason to suppo e that other Mussul- 
m n would not follow the example of those their superiors, if they had 
the means of doing so ?- — Some of the higher and wealthier Mussulmen 
at the court of Hydrabad, do certainly use some articles of European 
manufacture in their dress and in ihc furni nre of their housesy feut this • 
has occurred principally amongst the ministers of the Nizam, who, from 
their frequent intetcourse with the resident, are perhaps disposed, chiefly 
from motives of compliment, to fit up their houses more in the t uropean 
stile than other persons who have not the same motives ; but during the 
period of my residence at Hydrabad, I <iiid,not perceive that the fashion 
of fitting up houses in the European srillfe''kt all increased, and I do not 
conceive that it would extend even in the capital, amongst those Mus- 
sulmen who ate not in continual communication with the fcsitlenr at the 
court; I conceive, that one of the principal causes why a few of the 
soloordipate ministers, at Hydrabad, followed some of our customs was, 
in consequence of the example given to them by Meer Ali, a Persian by 
birth, a man very much above the common prejudices of his country- 
men, who had adopted quite an European moilc of thinking, and despised 
the habits and customs of the Mussulmen in India. 

Can you recollect what the European articles were that were so used by 
those higher Mussulmen ?— They consiated chieily of services of glass- 
ware, China lustres, chintz coverings for sofas, chintz curtainsj and a lew. 
articles of plate, according to European fashion. 

Arfi.",p^ iron, copper, steeh and other metals, consumed by natives of 
all casts in .ndta, in a great variety of articles of common use and neces- 
sity ? — Tiicy are. 

Would not those articles be used in greater ’quantities, if greater 
weivkh was more gcneraliy diftusedv«mong the natives of that country ? — 
lt'»|^pearcd to me that the natives of India were not in want of any of 
II^st'Ariicics';' they had no difficulty in supplying themselves with what- 
evcf' tney mi^t require for domvsuc or. other purposes, and therefore, I 

do 
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do not see how the increase of their wealth would I^rad to the employment Thos S Ijn/iatttf 
of more articles of a similar description, conceiving that those articles 
are not so much articles of luxury, on which vvcalih is generally ejcpetvded, 
as articles of common and immediate use. 

W ould not a considerable improvement in the circumstances and wealth 
of the inhabitants of India, occasion more and better buildings, fur ex- 
ample, to be erected, and a greater degree of interned commerce and 
manufacture, into which tho.:e articles must necessarily enter ? — I con-;, 
ccive that the improvement of the circumstances of the inhibltants of 
India, would probably lead to the building of larger and more commo- 
dious houses than they occupy at present, not of a dild'ercnt fashion, but 
larger and more extensive, according to their own mode of building ; and 
the same cause would, no doubt, lead to more activity of internal com- 
merce than extends at present; Ido not state this as applied merely to 
India, but as a natural result of the san;.e cause in all parts of the world. 

Be pleased to state how Majj^ieur Kaymond’s corps in the Nizam’s 
service was dressed ? — I was not at llydrabad befoie the dismissal qf 
liaymond’s corps; but 1 believe they were dressed in white cotton cloth, 
manufactured chiefly in the districts appropriated to Monsieur . Uaytnopd 
for the support of that corps. ,, 

Had they any woollen cloth dresses ? — I believe not. 

The corps was dismissed before you iweat to that part of the countiry ?-!- 
It was. 

Previous to this corps l^eing dismis'^ed, do you Itnow, or have you 
heard, whether there were any of the Nizam's army, <«' personal attend- 
ants about his palace, clothed in wcMsllen dresses ?- — I really do not know ; 
but since I have been at Hydrabad, almost all the corps, both in the 
service of the Nizam and of his principal chieftains, are dressed m 'fvooJlen 
cloth. 

Can you state how the Mahratta armies were dressed previously to the 
last Maliratta war ? — 1 really have no knowledge upon that subject. 

Hid you, during your residence in India, ever dress your own personal 
flcrvanta in woollen dresses ? — While I was resident at Hydrabad, my 
eervants, .during the cold weajther, were dressed in a livery o| scarlet cloth* 
and in the hot weather in cotton , cloth or muslin. ^ 

4 I a What 




th6« dresWs P-^Thdy 'ai'e caUdd astidiJ. ^ 

Y'd^ ^ythitik (hit your sef rants wduld haTe preferred those drcsseS 6r 
astiens, if ihcy had beeii itiade of cdmelfcs instead of cbtli ? — -I really 
suppose that they would have preferred the broad scarlet cloth of Eogland, 
ib fl^cbkric comely of India. * ’ 

' Afenbt shawls of foreign manufachite, in rcspebtof lridia, particularly 
the Dclccan ?~Thcy arc certainly of foreign ntanufactutt, with resect to 
the Central and southern parts of India. 

Are not some of the silks worn in Ihdia-also of foreign fnantifictUTe ?—- 
Some of the silks worn in India arc certainly of foreign manufacture, such 
ai those Which corne from China and Persia. ' * 1 

' Dn the natives of India work in steel, ^or at all events,' but very indiftVr- 
cntly"?- — All their manufactures in stccl*^ji^ich I have seen, appeared to 
nrte'tn' be very imperfect, exceptingf’^the swords, which kre made in 
■^tbe Deccan, and ih the north part of India, and which, i belteVe, iii tem- 
per and ‘ other |rtPOperty, are equal to the best swords made in any part of 
•■jtfid -World.'' : - -■ * ' ' 

■Ard^^'hOt Various steel articles in use among the natives, besides swords, 
and are not those imported ? — The only articles of steel in use in 'India, 
besides swords, which occur to me at present, are knives and scissars, 
which lark generally imported from England, being very superior to those 
maottfactuted in India. > 

You are understood to have said, in a former part of your examination, 
that there were shops for the sale of those and other foreign articles all 
■Through thci Deccan tmay the Comnvittce conclude frotn this, and your 
answers t(^ the' questions just proposed, that it is your opioion that the 
flafiveitof India have no prejudice against an imported article, provided 
»it suits their ^taste', and is within their means of purchase ?♦— 1 do not bc- 
Tiewe that the natives of India have any prejudice to an imported article 
which suits their taste, and is adapted to useful purposes. 

i'-' Is not-the tochin conna of the Niaam, mentioned by you in a former 
l*|&rt of your exami(i4tron, considered and exhibited as oneof the cHvtosi- 
'^liascof his; highness’s palace? — tThose magazines whiehj “for want of ano- 
'ilhel'-kxpreswni I called the tochin conrta,^ aw certainly^- never eJ(hrbited 
/ (p^aqgcuts { it was only by a particular reqiaest that d was periuiltkfkby 
bsujsi ^ 
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the Nizam to fcp thfiti ; rpom ^,hic,b is. more .partial 
conn^, or jewel office, as containing such jewels and val 
^^. by,the prince, is.. certainly never exhibited by the 
from the fear of exciting the cupidity of those who go , to 

May not strangers visiting the place from curiosity, and of .knowft’ 're- 
spectability, on an application being preferred to the Nizam, or the British 
resident, bCyallowed to sioe this toe hm con 04 I dp ; not recollect ar^ in- 
stance having occurred ; I never thaughfQf making an application of th^t 
nature; and although the Nizam might be disposed to grant a partjeui^r 
request on the part of the resident, I lather believe that tiis highness would 
coBsidciJjthat-an intrusive and unpleasant request. , . /. 

Exclusive of the European articles in this tochin conna,: has. not the 
Nizam also similarly in store, great quantities of the finer manufactures of 
other foreign countries, such as shawls, silks, kincobs, jewellery,; fttq. ? — 
I dPinpt.think tliat the .prese|fel|j<zam retains in his storehouses raorc com- 
modittes of ibf; descriptions kllgiEKd to in the question than are necessary 
fqr the general -consumption of himself and his, large family ; I know that 
it is frequently, hiahighness’s custom to dispose of such jewels and pteap.p/s, 
shawls', kincobs, and other articles of tbat description as a^ presented from 
time to time by the resident or principal natives of that court ; this may 
ipwever be .owing to the personal character of the prescoi ; Nizam,-- whose 
Zuljng passion is avarice, 1:; . r 

Had not Tippoo a great collectiott of these articles, as well European as 
Asiatic, at Sciingapatam ? — Tippoo had certainly a large collecttpn' of 
articles of Indian manufacture and produce, as well as European, in the 
different store-rooms belonging to the palace. : s. 

Are not the.se tochin connas considered as containing a part of the wealth 
of the palace ?— 1 Ihcy certainly ctmtain part of the wealth of the palace ; 
but i believe the jewels not in common use, those ofjjgreatcr variety and 
price, bullion an d\ specie, are generally kept concealed within vthc pre- 
cincts of the harams, or in some safe part of the palace,, which i» knbwn 
merely to the prince, and one or two confidential servants^ ;v . ,i ;i i 

( Arc not those European .articles though hoarded in ajkochittconnal con- 
sidered sowrees of considerabJc-gratification to thciperaons receiving therri ? 
-r*! believe that. when-sueh; presents, afo made to a nattre prihMj-^espe- 
.eiklly .suoh as- arc curious from their . mechanism or fashion*; that^.ibey 
!Jtff9t4.”COiisidMabl« gratification to the person, to whom -they; sste pte- 

^ sented; 
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Wys:J^nham, setited ;: the de^ec of value placed upon ihegi, Qf course, will lie fegoi- 
dated by the disposition of the prince ; in the case of the Niztni, it did 
pdt appear to me that the accumulation of European articles in bis tochin 
conna afforded him any gratification whatsoever, citiier as a source of 
wealth or amusement. 

Did not the Nizam make presents to his favourt'e? at court from among 
the stores of the tocdiin conna ?— 1 have already stated, that the Nizam 
is of a most parsimonious disposition ; he sometimes' made a few trifling 
presents ro hia favourites and confidential servants; but in general, bis 
jpresents were confined to those which arc usually conferred on persons of 
distinction in receiving the investiture of lands, being called to new offices, 
and other occasions, where even the amount and nature of the present is 
regulated by long established usage. 

Arc not the Mussulmen prone, from natural disposition, to every spe- 
cies of luxury and personal gratification ?|s|:jt'he Mussulmcn in general aoe 
certainly prone to every spectesof luKur|i|^ personal gratification. 

Are you of opinion, that t^e opening ofthe trade with India muir ne- 
cessarily be attended with an unlicensed and unrestricted intercourse of 
l^ropcans in that country'? — 1 conceive, that a freedom of trade, cal- 
.culateAtP produce eivery advantage that can be derived from a free trade 
could take place between this country and India without incurring the 
necessif)'^ of permitting Europeans to traverse the interior of India, ur 
allowing them to remain at tlve presiidencics, unrc^itricted by the go- 
vertMBOtent* 

In what manner do you think the interest of the private European tjser- 
chan sand agents already established at the dift'erent presidenties in In- 
dia would be affected by the proposed opening of the trade with tin's 
cowniry, and tlic adrnisstion of an increased number of European tr.kleis 
at tb<*se SjCttlements ?-T!-l should conceive, tliat the establishment, ^at the 
different presidencies, of a number of new houses of business, andofpec- 
, sons employed in trade, would be attended with injurious consequences jo 
the houses that are now there esti:tbl>^h‘^d ■, as the houses that ^re now at 
the difflient presidencies absorb the whole of that business, which would 
be divided amongst a gicater iiumbcr, if other houses were to be establish- 
ed at those presidenctes. 

Would nut the native averchants an:! agents, and t lie natives generally, 
. be likely tp be ptiacipiffly bei;wfiicd by op<5ping Pil the trade ?— I 
. ' „ should 
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should cnrtc^ive, th^t whatever advaprage is to be derived fit the different iTios.Sydenbat^ 
prfesrdehcies by traders, frorti the opening of the trade, would be derived Esq< 
by the native agents, rather than,by the wropcan houses of business, aU 
re^iidy established at those presidencies. 

Po not you thiiik that improvements might be made in the various arti- 
cles pf European manufacture sent to India, so as to render them betrcF 
adapted to the taste of the natives, tlian those now sent out, wiiich ards^ 
rnore particularly intended for the use bf Europeans? —! certainly think 
Some improvements might take place, both in the fabric and selection of 
articles for rhe Indi^ inarket, which would render, them more suitable to 
the taste ,fnd uses of the natiycs.of India than those which are now gene*, 
rally exported to that country. 

Would thore not, in your opinion, be probably a greater sale among the 
natives than at present of European manufacti^re, il they could be sup - 
j)Iii d considerably cheaper, so come within the means of the poorer 
cla^s of the.native^ of India, evOTii^ough they might be inferior in quality 
to tlrose sent out for' the use or ^ropeans ? — I conceive, that any con- 
siderable reduction in the priefe of European goods' sent out to Indian 
would naturally produce a greater degree of consumption of those articles 
but I think that this increase would not be very considerable, and that iCit 
would be limited until the bulk, of the community in India had adopted 
httbits.and customs more similar to the Europeans than they now possess^ 

What, in. your opinion, is the present state and circumstances of the 
natives of India ; is it prosperous, or otherwise ?— In answering this ques- 
tion, it is necessary for me to make a distinction betw'een the inhabitants 
living under the Company’s government, and those natives living under 
the Klahratta and Nixam’s governments, with whose situation I am more 
particularly acquainted. With* regard to the Company’s government, I 
believe that the following observation is strictly true, that, the worst form 
of the Company’s government, is considerably better than the best form, 
of any Asiatic government which has been esfablished in ludia^ The;sitU', 
alion of the inhabitants under the* Company’s government, always ap- 
peared to me to be extremely prosperous, when, compared with that of 
natives in sihiilar situations, under any of the native governments} and I 
am disposed to believe, that even when compared with tlw; situation of 
similar classes in any part of Europe, their situation may still be. considered , 

S erous ; 1 would even venture to extend this comparison to England 
^ as far as my observation reaches,' _ < 

Da 
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Sgd^nham, Do you consii^f,* thfj bu)k of ^ tb^ ft?op|e in; India W be Ooof* ^ dnw- 
.^jj* wise ?— I certainly do not cbnsiSef tne’' gVeat nfalli^'ofHhe 

L J Inrlia n^rfirnlarlv iinH^r, r!«»mrk:»nw’c crnve^ rnm#*nf . as beings 111 


; I^.no^-, t% Jo,w pri^e of labour a proof of the poverty of the country?— 
I dp pot conceive the )ow price of labour ci|h t>e apy ^roof pf the |>(^<tcrty 
ip^^. the country ; T take the ■relation between the price of labour ia'tid. the 
jWiep of food to bp, the standard by which tbpir povefiy is to be ^'ii^Ured. 

, To' what part of fndia do you particulat’iy alladc, tyhep ‘yorf spf^Afe: of 


to the Carnatic, the Carnatic itself, and the countries peded by the Nizatn 

■^“^--.cothpapy/^ ^ 




now 


t6; arc 


tul- 


you conceive that the territories ^, ., ^ . . 

tlvat^d, or the inhabitants irt a state of greater vyealth, generally speaking, 
tWan the prbvmce of Berar?— Generally speaking, T sn uld ephyider that 
part of the country to which I allude, to be in a higher state of cultivation 
than the province of Berar, though there are certainly some parts of the 
prpyirice of Berar which are so favoured by climate, and bv the soil, Ss to 
be hs highly cultivated as perhaps any pait of the world, producing rice, 
wheat, barley, cotton, opium, sugar and silk. 

^liavCiyou ever been in Mysore? — I have not been in Mysorp sine'e the 
period or the surrender of Seringapatam. 

Have you ever heard of the present flourishing state of Mysore ?■ — I have 
often heard of the present flourishing state ^of the country of Mysore. 



Jave you evefbeen ln the pr()y|npe of tJuzerat^ ot ey^f heafd of the 

..-i.. .u. r — -i have never been in Guzerat, and 

although 



Irishing state of the province ?< 



urn 


J-|aye ypviiyeriieard' that Gui^erfit is’ Iri a stke of stjlj^^rf6’r’8|^icdltiJ^, 
and, pt grea/cf jWcaltii tiiSP almbst krty other district ijr India,' ViritlTOUf'fek- 
ceplio'n ?~-jf do lidt recioilcct to have heard thait' cirbhrnsihih’^e.^’ '' 


Pfov 


)urir)g youj;’ residence at'Bomhay, did yoU’ fever heat 6t did ^oU Sfed the 
^ , dnce of Basseen, subject to the Mahratta government tii that vidimty ? 
ri'^ 'feXS Pfp''ihce ot Basspen, biit I have fr^ueritly hfeafti 

it ‘describeci by the iate'Sif Barry Close, and the' officers etiTpIoyfed in flic 
mis^iton tp the cpyrt.ofj Ppopah, while they iiesided at Ba^sccn. with his 
highness ^)^fe ^Beisb\yah ; and frphi' them t heard that the pro^ihc'e was jp 
tbe.higbest sthte of cultivation i and also, I think, that ipany of theciil- 
tiyator!^ were Hbhifin Catholic Christians. . , -i 'n 


louring ybnr residence at Bombay, did you ever See or hear any,,^thrnWi)f 
the state of Salsette, under thfe^Company’s government, titfd adjoining flie 
hlabr-}jta,djstrict pj[ I^38seen ?-^! never saw the island of Salsette, but ^ far 
.f»S,^reep'lVGt”ih t have heard iV generally describod'as^in a^^ate of 'aeVas- 
tajjoih jh tbe population especially, when compared to its flbuyishihg sl^^e 
under the Pofiugupse, government. * 

^ Can ybu.^tate, for the information of the Committee, whatdajhe average 
prjcy^ ipf labppr iri India ? — I really am not able to supply the',Commit|fee 
with any inforiha'tion lipbn that subject, ‘ ■ * ; - ; ■ > ■ 


, When. labour is low in any country, and provisions as cheap as they are 
novv in India, is it in your opinion a proof, or bthefwi.sej,' df a" poor, 
redundant, and wretched population ? — 1 have already bhserved, that 'I do 
not conceive the price of labour, taken by itself, to be aproof of cithec the 
poverty or, wealth of the inhabitants of any country. ' ^ 

,When you have stat.ed that you do not consider the,JHipdoos poor,„ be- 
causjs they, have the rrieans of purchasing the necessariek of or 

nptpohsider them pdor as to their power of purchasing Britikh'cOmfpodiHhs 
and manufactures believe that if seldorii falls to the lot’p^ Il^fe gfenfe- 
^ra^^iy of the iphabifants of any country to be able to afford, any safpluf ror 
the purchase of foreign goods, especially such as minister 'mdfe' td.thejr 
luxury and enjoyments than to their comfort and convenience ; id thii 

bi-:a .fsT'". 
rigupf} ;is 
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Ithos.^i^nhamf not, after providing for their families, any money to expend in goods of 


' pr<o^^ i ; ■ 

/i^ye you a geiwtial knoyvledge of.Bombay ? — I am not more acquainted 
with. Jl^mbay, , than. having once or twice, been there in my way to Foonah j 
I beJicvc. the longest period of my residence was from five <0 six weeks. 


,.,|^ave you the means of forming any opinion of what proportion of 
ftrsees that population may consist of?— No, 1 have not the means of 
forming any,esl,jum,ate of the proportion of the Parsecs, , 

From any remarks on Bombay, when yovr|fyere there, do you, thinjc that 
khe manners and customs of Bombay are at all similar to thoSe in the 
interior of the country ?— -The population of Bombay is perhaps formed of 
a.ipor-e extensive commixture of different nations than any part of, India, 
c^hsisting of fijndoos, Parsees, Mussulmen, Chinese, Arabs, Armeivians, 
P^siaps, and, almost every class of natives of the peninsula of India, who 

" Is^tbere, any similarity, or can any argument be drawn from the practices 
atra^usages of l^mbay, tp what obtain in the interior of India ? — I should 
ceftaihly cppceive that the population of Bombay, formed as it, is of so 
many differeht nations, and placed in its insular situation, caniut be as- 
sumed as a criterion of judging of any part of the population of llin- 
dostan. 

'lyW'pbt the prosperity of the inhabitants of the Barramahl consider- 
ably' increased^ after these districts were ceded to the East-India Com- 
j)ihyV 'ario pMccd under the management of Colonel Alexander Read ? — • 

I believe that it would be difficult to find in history a more decided proof 
of the good efiPectsof a just and moderate government than that which was 
exhibited in the Baframahl, while it was under the superintendence of 
Cblonel kead:' ! believe that in the course of five'years, the revenues of 
these* rRstricts were more than doubled, while the rents were diminished 
a l^bs/f h . e^uai ^ ^ 

' not thc^rbspefity of the inhabitants of the countries Ceded by the 
Kiiath tb thq Ewt Iridia Company, and placed under the management of 
Mfuntb, also considerably increased ?-~I should disi- 
aBply bharly ihe same observation to those countries* ' that were ' 
tb ih^'Cefiitiahy, and placed uhder khe siiberinteff'-*/'' 
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denceof Colonel Thomas Munro, as I have already made i^ecl»rtg, tW 

Barramahl ; when Colonel Munro received the possession of these 

districts, the country vras in a state of anarchy and conftislon, the rtsvehiie . . . ..» 

by no means prodnetive, the inhabitants oppressed by fevery spedfes'bF' 

tyranny and extortion, and the country infested by bands of frbeboot^s' 

and robbers, which no exertion on the part of the officers of the native 

goverhnaent could put down ; in the course of four or five years, Intj, 

revenues were nearly doubled, and have since continued to improve'^ 

peace and order has been Completely established throughout every jiaft dr ' 

those districts, and instead of an oppressive government, they are subject 

to the bjKiration of just and tiiild laws. " ; , • 


Were not the prosperity of the Barramahl and the ceded districts the 
consequencp, in a great measure, and explained to be such in the bfficlaH 
reports of tJie collectors themselves, of reducing the rates, of reycrit^;^ 
taken from the ryots of those districts, below the standard' generaliy In ' 
force in the other districts subject to the Company’s government arti ' 
really not acquainted with the circumstances which have been alluded to 
in the'qiicstiori, as., I have never seen any of the official Teport's of 
collectors of those districts or the ceded^ governments I’ only spe^^t o^' ' 
their actual situation, when compared to their former situation ' under 
the government of Tippob Sultaun add his highness the Nizariu ^ ^ 

Have you ever perused the fifth report of the Select Committee, 
lately published ? — 1 have never perased any part of the fiiflth rejxjytjpf 
the Select Committee, with the exception of a few pages I acfidepfaljy- 
cast my eyes over, while waiting in the witnesses room, near the ^,oi,ise .of 
Commons. , 


You, having been understood, in a former part of;your evidence 
have said, ttiat the investments of the commanders’ and, officers of Indla-i , 
men, were generally or often sold under prime. cost:, do you s|^ak.f^on^ 
any knowledge of your own, as to that fact, or merely from^liearsay ?~i 
I believe that I stated, that after the principal articles' m the inveslniems 
of the captains of the Company’s ships have be^en dlspos^fj 
European, inhabitants at the presidencies, the remaindej; %efei puf lip' 
public auction, and bo.ught at very reduced prices : tVe anthb^iJiy j 
wl)ic|i I mention this, is partly from hfiving myself 
aqd,'|i 9 ;^)}t articles, .at very .loyr pnce8,^^n(J,partly; qlso ^ 

the;,jiij^ect frequently discussed by qipfaths of rndtatnen, aria by’bthcf' 
perf)ons residing at the Presidencies. 
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Is the Cdminiiitee to undei^tand it to be yetur opinion, that the invest- 
ments, generally speaking, have been sold at a profit or a loss, upon thk 
,|K,holjj?— rl, really have not any ^act information upon that subject ; but 
I shoutd conceive, brt the wWle, that thb captains of Indiafnen sell their 
investments at some profit, though not of late years, I believe, .a very 
copsiderable ome ; I only know of one case where the captain of an 
Indiaman scented to be very happy to get 11 per cent, upon ^ the 
whole of his investment; and as he considered it rather, a fortunate 
adventure, 1 should suppose that in general they were sold at a profit less 
than that. , 


Supposing a discount to have been allowed upon the purchase of those 
investments in England, of 15 per cent for payment in 4«ady cash, would 
the profit have been more than double what is mentioned by you, that 
supposing, <a discount had been allowed of 16 per cent, upon the 
amount of the invoice for payment in ready cash, and the goods to be 
spld ip India at an advance of 1 1 per cent, upon that inyoiee, would not 
the advance and the discount, form an aggregate advance of 36 per .cent. 
Upon the sum actually paid ? — Certainly. 

,, , [The Witness withdrew.] 


ROBERT MORRIS, Esq. was called in, and examined as follows : 

Robert Morris, Mr. Grant. 1 Have you frequently made voyages to India and China, 
Esq. on board the r^ular ships of the East India Company ? — I have. 

v— — y-1— J" .'rii:-.' 

■State ill what capacity ?— I was six voyages as surgeon, and four as 
purser, of the regular ships. 

When was the last of tliofe voyages made? — About eight years ago ; 
between eight and nine. 

■ ' ' 

State what parts of India you have visited ? — I have visited almost all 

S ifts of India ; particularly the three presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and 
mnbay t principally Bengal, and Madras and China. 

■J.a-. -,. 1 ; ' ■ , 

. State whether the commanders and officers, including the sutgeons, 
dl^fboaril.theilhips of. the Compajiy, are allowed to trade on their own 
ypj^i^ivffeight, freCi ip a certain exteiit ?T-Ye8, they lii'C/ to a vei’y con- 
-^•»^d»4de extent. ' ^ 


were 
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' Is it usual for the marine officers of the Company to avail* tl 
of that privilege ? — Always.. 



Did the investments which you took out consist of an assortm4hi; ,of 
various articles ? — Yes, of an assortment of various articles. ■ 

In assorting your investment, can you state what proportion yOu 
usually provided of such articles as you conceived to be for the con- 
sumption of the natives of India ?— A very small proportion ; I should 
suppose not one tenth. 

Of what description were those articles which you provided undef'lffie 
conception that they would be used by the natives ? — Principally g^s 
ware, and a small quantity of hard ware; a little furniture for their 
houses, but very little of that, for such natives as are connected ivjth the 
Europeans in general. ^ ^ 

Can you state from what causes the narrowness of the native demand 
for European manufactures arises?— The natives in general do not use 
European articles to any extent. 


You have stated, that you yourself were in the habit of providing a 
very stnall quantity of articles for the native consumption ; can you 
state whether this is generally the practice of the marine officers of 
the Company, trading in the way you have mentioned ?-^It is generally 
the practice. ^ 


Do you regard it as a great advantage to the officets of ships of the 
Company, that they save the charges of freight and cofwmissimi 
conceive it is a very great advantage ; I think they could not trade at ah, 
if they, bad to pay freight and other charges. - . 

• ’ t • • j i ir, ■ 

Do they not insure their investments at very moderate isateji—^U^a 
the Company’s regular ships they insure at very moderate rates. 

; V Cap you state what, upon the average, is the annual amduntiibf the 
whole tonnage which the marine officers of theContpahy ! ejnploy iouthe 

^ I ; . exportQiUpu 
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etp^ikt^ 6f ; European tnaoiifactar^ to India ?— About 4,000 ton* 

' ani)uaUy> of late. 

Cannon atate wheti^eir, daring yonr experience in this private trade, 
there Whs ai growing demand on the part of the natives for European 
manufactures? — I have 'rtot 'experienced any growing demand, or very 
trifling, since I Have known the service, which is thirty years. 

In your judgment, have the marine officers of the Company usSd every 
exertion to promote, as far as in them . lay, the consumption of European 
manufactures by the natives of India? — dbhceive they have, as it was 

their interest to do so. * ; ;; 

iV. ■ • , ■ . - 

Since your retirement from the marine service of the Company, liave 
you had any experience in the private export trade to India ? — I have 
belfh almost constantly engaged in the private exports since that time. 

In what manner ? — In sending opt goods as an agent to houses in India, 
recei*ving orders from India to send out goods there ; and I have sent out 
very cohstdirable investments on my uwn account as a merchant. 

Did those investments consist in any great degree of articles for the na- 
tiv« consumption of India ? — They were generally the same as those carried 
out by the commanders and officers of the ships. ' 

During yOur whole commercial experience in the departments you have 
described, have* you found the encouragetnent for the export of British 
nknufat^trfes to India increase ? — 1 have npt. 

Is it known to you, that between six and seven years ago the Company 
granted increased facilities for the exportation of British manufactures to 
Irtd^ ?•— 1 bclieie they granted an additional quantity of tonnage at that 
tibe. ' • 

i Was that the only facility granted at that time ?~Smee that tidtemany 
of this Restrictions «¥ difficulties which we laboured under have been re- 
riroved ; We have now greater facility than we had at that time. 

rWItfadiigiConsuming time in particularizing the feciUties in questiob, 
lia^'ttfirsbeem such as folly to encourageine exportation of Eurbpedn*? 
iMiOiliilAaoes'tO iodla J-^-I < have found no difficulties of any boiisequence 
offntfiifiiitt exportation of European manufactures to India. 

Has 
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H« the exportation of European manufactures increased since the Robert /fcfomV, 
acqutsitipn of those facilities ? — I do not think it has, in ssnyi^oiJsideraWe ^ 
degree. . .'C — -J 

Has the state of the market in India for European manufactures itts- 
proved, to your knowledge ? — To my knowledge, the state of thctmaikcts 
in India for European commodities is very bad indeed. ^ ; 

Do you mean that answer to extend up to the present time ? — tJp to 
the last accounts from Bengal, and for several years past. , - f . , f 

, Were there any reasonable hope of profitably extending the export 
trade in manufactures from this country to India, would you, and other 
traders in that department, increase the quantity of capital wliicb ydd 
employ in the prosecution of it? — I conceive they would; i would 
myself. , 

In your opinion, is there, upon the whole, as great a quantity of British 
capital n,rvv employed in the, exportation of European manufactures to 
India, as can possibly be employed in that way with a prospect of profit ? 

— I conceive, at present, tJacre is a great deal too much capitabemployed 
in thar way. 

If the facilities of export were still further increased, is. it, your ppini^ 
that the trade would answer ? — I do not think it would answer, , 

On the. supposition that the British trader were freely allowed, to freight 
his own ^lip with European manufactures, is it your, opinion that such a?, 
trader would find a sale for his cargo among the natives of lindiaiii^f , 
conceive, at present, there are more goods in India than can be dis- 
posed of. 

On the supposition that a free trade were established in India, and that ; 
private ships were to be freighted with cargoes of cutlery, hardware, and 
other articles, which the natives are known to use in a limited degree, is it 
your opinion that such export trade wduld prove profitable to thejpersohs 
employed init h — I conceive, if they were sent out in any large ’iquantitiea 
it would be almost a toul loss. :■ -iv . . v 

Is it your opinion that any saving which the priva^i trader might effdef, 
eithe^'by the cheapness ef freight, .or, by the .Conveaiidnoc of ^asilingfat hiS" 

€wrn:time, .orin any other iiilkiincr> by the ailcdgcdefHcieacy offpettarif : 
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Jfooerf Mmtw, yenture, would compensate for the loss which he might be expected to 
' steould . conceive, if the trade wcfic thrpwn 

to every, inditiduailjj ais much 5 as M pleased, the quantity ot goods 
lentout wQuJd be so^'giieat they could not find a sale. ; . 


In tlie event of an open trade, do you conceive that any expectations 
which the British manufactarera may entertain of an increased market for 
theirproducein India would be realized, or the reverse ?~I think it would 
be the reverse, most undoubtedly. 


Would the private trader, exporting goods to India in his own vessel, 
trade on the whole as cheaply as the private trader employing, undpr the 
present system, a given amount of the privileged tonnage allovyed by the 
4Con3pany ? — I do not conceive he would save more in going in a private 
vessel than under the present system ; 1 allude to the captains and o]lficcr$ 
who save their freight; I conceive, that the difference of insurance and 
other expenses upon a private vessel, would counterbalance any advantage 
. they might receive. 

•You are requested to answer the last question, with refcrcnc to the 
iiCttinage allowed to private traders fiy the ('ompany, agreeably to the Act 
dF i7gF;t.-i-Sending out their own ships they certainly would have an ad- 
vantage itichusing their own time,’ more than at present ; but there would 
he expenses upon their own ships, I conceive, fully as great as upon the 
present system of sending out under the regulations now in force. 

Upon the supposition that the trader were not to freight a whole ship, is 
.it your opinion, rhat any material saving would be effected from the cir- 
oftheirfjSading at their own tune ?• — ^There would be no material 
MMifig, but they would have an advantage in the market. 

Describe in what manner? — By going at their regular seasons they would 
be more certain of their market. 

.Sqppasipg,;a merchant wishing to send goods to India should not freight 
^;>w|)ple ship with those goods, but should wait till the ship was fully 
hy other traders joining with him, would he in that ctisc gain 
^ny .advaint^ge by, wiling at fiis own time ?— I .conceive he would be under 
the same uncertainly, as under the present system of theComptmy; he 
must wait till his ship was loaded, unless he could load the ship entirely 
M hot send her with a half cargo. 
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" ' Tii Wtie 6f Wtfi*, irlrfst not the shipof a prkaW t>mdcrbe‘itAttlr:w urtw Robimhtdr^k,- 
talf^ics ivith fespect tathc period of het saiHng ?'*-Sbd would bc CortdflM ' ' 

fOr convoy in the sarae'manner as the Company’s ship^j and-'^tjtttflly“ttiiccr* t-- v -^ 

tain. 

On the whole is it your opinion, that in the event of a ftec trade, 
the export trade to India could be conducted with greater cheapness than 
at present ? — 1 conceive very little, particularly during war. : : . ^ 


Oh the suppositiott that the export trade could, under the circumstances 
dejtribed, be conducted with somewhat gfcater cheapness, is it your 
opinion thEtt there would be a correspondent extension of the sale of Eu- 
ropean commodities in the native markets of India ?— I do not conccivfe 
there would be any extension, further than what there is at present. 

Is it then your opinion, that the present system supplies every facility 
of exportation which can reasonably be required ? — I conceive so, , - 

Can you state, whether the practice of making what arc c^llf d salt twter 
invoices is usual among the officers of the Company’s marine service 
should conceive not among any honest men, if 1 understand what meant 
by it, a false invoice ; I have never known any man of respectability 
attempt such a thing. , 

Explain what you understand by the term, a salt WaVer invoice ? — I coh- 
ceive a false charge, an increased charge laid upon the goods, which I 
think no honest man would attempt. 

In point of fact, is it usual with the Company's officers to mkke 'odt 
false invoices ? — Not with any men of respectability; 'nor d6 I conceive 
it would have any avail, because, every merchant of any standing in India, 
knows the price of goods as well as we do in London. * 


Would it be agreeable or contrary to fl>e interest of those officefs to 
adopt such fraudulent practices ?--!n some cases it might be^to their 'ad- 
vantage ; in . many it would not ; because many goods are' bought at' sd 
much 'i piece when they land tliere, or by the weight, For Instan'cei dead 
weight ; iron, lead, dr such articles; are bought at so much' i Civt. dr 
much a maund, without reference to the original charge. • ' ‘ " 

Do the officers of the -ahips of the Company usually ptffchiise^ the 
articles which constitute their investments at long credits ?— Many of 
fftem do ; others do not ; those who have money pay for them. 

4 L When 







Ihvetttneht if' Uid iQ if » cr^ii-y If that faict kaoxn^ ti^ 
boyera in India I bcitcvt the invoices are gcnefilly made out nearly 
** <?"< aupposipe twelve tponths credit ; those who have money sp- 
t^dVe a ^iscotfnt, for their ^ 

' Whkt ^Kodnt Varies Very mocii>. 

' •Are you acquainted vwth the commerce of the Eastern or Mday Archi> 
pelago ?— No, I am not particularly. 


Have not you visited those islands ?— T have been at some of them ; I 
have gone through the Straits of Malacca th China ; but 1 have not been 
•mong the Eastern Islands. 

Have you visited any of the islands off the eastern coast of Africa?— 
Madif^asear and Johanna, in particular. 


Have you resided in any of those islands? — No, I never resided ? 
J hive been there bn a voyage out to India, stopping for provisions. 

Have you spent weeks there at any time ?»-^Yes, one or two weeks} 1 
think I was once fourteen days at Madagascar. 

’ijttt' you able , to state, whether any of those islands arc likely to- 
fin^iisli, a demabd for Eoropeain manuiactures ?— None of them, in any 
degree. 

' Afl tbhpc^le lb a state of barbarism or civilisatton ?— /Umost in a 
suite of hudiVy, with only apiece of cloth about them } both in Malagas* 
cao tmd Johanna they um a small quantity of cutlery and fire-aims } and 
probably a little coarse broad-cloth. 

Jl’ndf the of Johanna the most civilized of the governmfnts 

•tteblMhcd ia any of those ishuads law 

Is island* of Johahbl hkelyt to fiiinish a, dedalnd foe £uio{;|elif 
octklcsi— I should conceive it ii hot. 


V ;. . ; (Examined by the Committee. J 

4^00; yod state-; neariyi" to wlta* par "centa^e may aouiunt the advantages 
ihe ofocelt of the Cotnpany’si Kcyice phssess ia carrying goods free of 

Ireight, 



qOMPAWS-A^FA^ ^ 

And other charges, and the saving of insurance ? 7 rl,, liquid fon* 
cei'^ hot less than 15 per cent, 

ttfJve you any acquaintance, in regard to the principal seitlcrueh,t3»Majdra8j 
and Calcutta, as to the state of the progress of British articles manufactured 
there under British artificers, and by native labourers ? — At JCtdcutta^/in 
particular, there are a variety of articles which they manufacture ex- 
tremely well; all articles iji leather^ furniture* plate, carriagea of all 
kinds, and upholstery goods ; those are the principal. , 

. Many articles of metals ? — I do not think they work so. much m the 
metals, except gold and sUver, not the cqtnmoq metals. 

Are there tailorsand shoemakers ? — Yes, in great abundance, furnishing 
article^ for much less than we get fbem for m this country ; there arc 
also blacksmiths, iron workers for shipping, rope makers, sail mak^f/; 
extremely good. 

Xre these articles considered to be of a good quality J-^They arc of a 
Very good quality, in proportion to the difference of price between those 
and what are carried from this country. , . , ! 

, According to your observation, has the import of those articles now 
made there, and, which were formerly ienported from Britain, yery much 
declined has very much decreased Certainly j particularly ahoM,^ 
boots, carriages, and canvas, and a variety of others. . w;^y. 

Do you, think that gradually that may most materially af&ct the trade 
in those articles from Great Britain ? — I think the manufacture of thosft 
articles will Increase considerably in India, and conseq[uently affect tho , 
trade from this country. i . , 

How long were you in the India trade ?— About three and twcntyyear? i 
1 made ten voyages. ^ \ i , , 

Did you find trade, upon dre whole, advantj^geotw qr othetvrise)? 
-^tXpori the Whofe, I certainly found it advaotageoos. , 

[The Witness withdrew. 

^ . [Adjourned till to morrow^, ,l j q^clock. 
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The Right Hon. John Sujluvan in the Chair. 


ROBERT MORRIS, Esq. was again called in, and further examined^ 
by the Cdmmittee as follows:' 

. AR^i.the Eastern Islands amply supplied with such Britisfi manufactures- 
as they, require, and at as cheap rates as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances of an open trade ? — I conceive they are at present. 

Would, or ^ould not a single cargo of 350 or 400 tons of British manu- 
factures, be as niuch or more than sufficient for all their demands do 
not, conceive they would consume a single cargo of from 300 to 400 tons j 
it would not find purchasers, except at java. 

, If every subj,ee( of the United Kingdom liad access to the whole ofthe 
J^astbrn Archipelago,/ could 'the successful export of ^irish marhjfac- 
tiires be- increased' to those ports?.— I do not conceive it would to any ma,- 
teria! degree. 

If 'the tradb wbte thus tHrovvn open to the Eastern seas, do you Enter- 
tain any doubt that every commander of a ship would be able to supply 
himself with tea, if such were the object of his speculation, without going 
to Cahton ?— think a very large quantity of tea might' be purchased in 
that way, which wbuldbe brought down by the Chinese jnnks^ and by the 
country ships returning to Bombay. 

' Do you think that every commander, if such were hk desire, might 
liVve the me^na of supplyinghimself with anyquantityof tea in that way? 

' —That is sd'ind’eftriite a question, a number of ships going outj I'think 
three or four ships'} several«hips might be loaded* in that way. 

“‘*^^Wfiqfetargoes ?— Yes. ■/ ^ ^ . 

What sized ships ?— From three to four hundred tons or more } I should 

think 



thiijk five or slx'ships of 400 tons each, or almost any number, could pro* Robert Mwc^isy 
cure the article ; it is the constant practice of the ships returning to Bombay, Esq. 
or to any part of India, to bring their returns in tea, if they can find a 
vent for it. 

Are there any means in those seas of controul by manifests or clearances, 
or any other functions of revenue officers ? — It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to prevent adraffic of that kind in those seas; there are no' establish- 
ments of any kind in those islands, nor anywhere there; except at the 
Company’s settlements there is no check whatever. 

Have the goodness to say, whether it is usual to deduct the discounts and 
drawbacks from the invoices, wlicn the goods are sold at a percentage upon 
the invoice? — When two merchants purchase goods, the one for credit, 
and the other for retidy. money, if they both go to the same rnarket, I 
coticfeive the one who has money may fake the advantage of receiving the 
discount' or interest for his money that he pays ; the other man who does- 
not pay money exhibits bis invoices at the same rate, and they both selb 
alike, he does not deduct his discount; but the drawback on glass and 
other articles is now generally given up to the merchant abroad. 

Was that drawback given up until very lately ?• — No, J believe it Was-' 
not until very lately. 

Is not the dt-awback very hreavY upon glass Upon conampn glass it is 
very heavj j .upon cut and fine glass, which is principally used by the na- 
tives, there is very little drawback. . 

What is the drawback upon common glass ? — Upon window glass and 
common glass, probably 25 per cent. 

Does not window glass form a very considerable part of flie export of 
glass ware to India? — Not a considerable part in value j iV, (logs in 
quantity. , ^ 

Does not it form a very considerable part, if not the most consicj^rablo 
part'of the export' of glass ware to India? — No ; I cpncejyq pof oi^- 
fourth in valile for Bengali or any part of India, and not abp'vj? Qiie»thlrd 
in quantity. . 

In regard to the invoices on which the goods are sojd ,in Indras the 
Committee is to understaiKl; that the inerchant who purchases tils goods 

'• . (or 
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f(tr )rcad]r raonoy, »i|d-lhe 12 months 

!Bs4« cradk, exhibits the same kind of invoice ?^The same invoice (^xsctiy. 

What is the discount usaalljf allowed for prompt paytri^nH-^It valtiei’ 
very considerably upon different articles, from 2'| to 15 and 20 on a fe^.. 

‘.'Selling by* thlrifHode, you wOuld not conader as selling upon a wit 
water invoice ^^Certainly not. Witness wthdrew.' 

’WiiLl^iAjyi t^AVIES, Esq» was called in, and examined as follows : 

If'm. Davits, Mr- Jathoih] Yon were formerly a purset on board one of the Com^ 
Esq. p«)y's ships} were you not l<!>^Yes» Iwaa. 

voyage? did you act as purset» aod duripg ^ose whither did i 
you go ? — -Four voyages, to China and India, having touched at South..; 
America, Africa, Sumatra, and Java. 

Is not the purser, generally, a cosisidctahlc trader upon his. own account, 
or in conjunction with his commander ; and in the latter case has he not i 
generally the mapagemcot of the investment ?r— I was a pmtaer with 
the captain of the ship, and had the. chief management of the iuviestmeut* 

Ifave you, wnce that period# during the last ten years, been acting as a 
mer^be'nt fradmg to the East Indiea i-^ot for the last ten yeats,:speakine 
from th.e present day } for the last. three years 1 have entployed oay .capital. , 
as a ,shTp owner ; ten. years prior to those three 1 employed a large capital . 
as an i^st jm%,ractchanyu , 

Yd*d were, in partnership .with a hpuse in Madras, were you not ?-r- 
1 l^ave a pa^rtner in London of the name of Card, who was a.pactncr in a 
house of considerable note in Madras, the house of Hope and CJornpany, ; 
for Sixteen years ; a man exceedingly well acquainted with the details of , 
trade at Madras. 

You luid a mcvcawtilq astablwhment aX Madras m well aa in Ixindon, 
had' Vou hot?— It was not ' precisely that, but we did coiiaigh ouc- 
gaods to Madras under pec.uliarad vantages, pur house being in f^o^dpnA 

Waauot yoirr house regarded as on« of the principal houses trading to 

Maj^||^,as. an, eipiort housn tbioH, Wf* ». I 



KMwIi^ ftp tlie city Af Lattdoti <}onsigrt6d S6 8 ot Euto-* I>mim 

goods to Ma4ta8^ ,as tlie boHsfediM I tvas at ttrt? headtdi *" ' Est^ 

VlWWMW I 

Did )ro» during that {^rkd ^ndeav^nit with gtoat enterprise and 
want ©f capital) to extend tiie export ef British articles to the Eaet 
ladies, in as great a degree as they were capable of extension? — I wot 
very desirous oi increasing the trade, with the hope of obtaining a larger 
profit ; We did not Want Capital ; We had a surplus capital ; ftor did we 
extend oor credit to any thing like the extent we might havfe'dobe) if 
it had been an otgeCt to os to have etilaiged our trade. 

Was there any want of activity of enterp^{^» to fncreasn the eirport, 
if it had been possible ?-^I think noCf I do not think it Cei^uifes rnuch 
talent to export goods to India, where there k an athply ftupply of 
capital. 

State the general sttctJfts# of the last few years of that sort of speculation? 

—The trade to India, prior to the year I79?* was a profitable tfkile t 
fiVwn the ^tear 17913 to 1806, it bore a fair profit; since that period, 1 
am of opinion that no merchant in London eouM have fitted by any 
investment exported to any part of India. 

*To what do you impute that circumstance ? — There were certain 
fscifittes givert by the Act Of Parliament of 179^* •be pirivafe traders ; . 
bat there were certain «k>gs ; in the year 1 mo 6, there were greater 
filctli tics given, and that, I presurnCj was one cause, with, perhajjs, trade ’ 
to other parts of the world being more stagnant thatt it hod bCeh before 
that jxTiod, so as to induce mrerchants to ship more largely than they 
had done before; and the Indian market having before had an ample , 
sop|jly, the profits Upon that surplus export were very sfnail indeed; f , 
know my hbose was not a gainer, and 1 know that I had equal advan< 
fciges to what any other house in London could have had. 

Db yon itrean, that since about the year 1806, generally s|ieft^ing, 
the exports Have beeh greater than the ftir demand for th^, tpnMstentlj|f ^ 

WTtb a fair ?— Since the year I think that the e8[Wts ^a)rf^^, 

been greater than the demand, consistently with a fair ekj^cfatiOn ot 
pwftt. 

jieidciid, hm fiot tho #ii^|Wirt' 

rather a losing concern, thaw mberwiie ?— I am of opinion 
that the export trade to the private merchant has bcwiy rtne* dhc year 

1806* 





^^^ai;:ieSi g«neralljf speak'uig, it ia possible that some. 

]^. partioBk<- avtifiics u>ay havtj protlviCed aprotU; but speaking «f invest*. 

! V— ■ tnents generally, I am quite sure tliat the export trade since the vear 
up to the present time, taking the avei‘age, must have been a losing 
concern to every merchant in London, who had to j>ay freight, insurance 
and ugencj',, , . 

■ 'iv-' '■ .'•■ '■■■ ' '• ’ . , ' . ‘ 

HDcS^rih^ to the Committee what you meaa by the additional facilities' 

^hich you allude to as having taken place in ISoG,.'" — By the Act of 
1T9'^> tiiere was an allowance of 3000 tons,, under certain restrictions ; 
the private traders complained of those restrictions; then the Comj)ixuy 
allowed greater facilities ; it w'as not necessary to give the notice of six 
uiofiths prior to the shipping of their goods ; but after the year t8o6, I 
believe it vvas possible, at least t understood so from tj:ie shipping clerk 
at the East India House, tiiat any merchant applying for tonnage, 
plight have it to what extent, under 10,000 tons, be wanted. .Here is a 
jjapfir,, dated “ East India House, 12th November 1806*,” containing 
the “terms and conditions under which the Blast India Company are. 

j.wilJing to furnish tonnage,” exclusive of ;tliat .to be^ provided by the 
Act of. the 33d. of his present Msyesty, cap. 52.. 

.. i ; ■ ' . . - ; . ■ 

[The Paper was read as follovvs:] 

“ 1. — That the applications for tonnage be received on the first 
Wednesday, ill the months of .September, December, and March, 
“ In each year; and that such applications be indorsed, “ Private 
“ applications for tonnage-," and that any application made in the 
“ intermediate months, unless required by advertisement, will be 
*' considered only in the ensuing quarter. 

“ 2.— ^Tbat all applications be made by the perfpns who actually 
“ ship the. goods, and not by any agent or clerk, and specify that 
, “ the same goods are bond fide intended to be sent to India, on 
“ acepunt of the persons making the application, or on commission 
“ received from persons in India, whose names must be inserted in 
the applications; and the perspn making application must engage 
to verify the same by affidavit^ fr so required by . the, Court of 
“ Directors. , 

“ 3."— That every application do specify the tonnage of measur- 
‘Sableaud heavy goods respectively, the particular. articles; of which 
each species of tonnage consists, the presideti^es to which they 
f are to be . consigned, j|.nd the periods yy hen the fame'wiJl Jhe ready 
“ to he shipped. » • 

4.--That 
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4;*^'I’hat no rtTiaterial deviaiion be permitted inlhe articles of Tf^h. 
tonnage specified in any rttpiest, after such reqiidst shall have Ksq. 

“ been granted. ' . j 

“ 6. — i'liat no application for a lets quantity : than 6ne tb»i tt<! 

“ granted. 

“ d. — That the Court of Directors, in order to encourage the 
“ export of a sufficient supply of necessary articles for consumption 
“ in India, do not intend to restrain the exportation wholly to the 
** letter of the Act, which limits the articles to ^rch as are of the, 

“ growth, produce, or manufacture of Great Britain ; but the 
“ Court reserve to themselves the power of limiting the exportation 
“ of articles which arc not of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
“ of Great Britain, or the cx])ortation of which by individuals is 
iTot j)ermitted by the Act, to such quantities as tlie Court niay 
“ judge proper'; And they further reserve to' themselves a power to 
reduce thb quatititiea of any particular description of goods 
“ applied’ for by any individual, which may appear to them to 
“ operate to the exclusion of others. 

“ 7*~That not more than fifty chests of wine, or fifty hogsheads 
of beer, belonging- to one person, he laden sn any ship. 

“ 8. — ^That the tonnage of wine or chests of liquors on freight, be 
calculated at two chests, containing twelve dozen quart bottles 
“ each, to the ton, and not at three chests to the ton, as has 
occasionally been the practice heretofore. 

" ,9. — That the tonnage of carriages on freight, be calculated as 
follows : viz. 

A cbach or barouche - - - - lO'tons 

“ Chariot - - - - - - 8 — 

“ Phaeton - - - - - - 6 — 

“ Curricle ------ 4^ — 

“ Two-wheel chaise - _ ’ • - - a — 

“ lO-— That not more than tw6 four-wheeled carnages, or four 
** two-wheeled cai'riages, be laden on any ship, nor any one' house be 
** permitted to ship more than one carriage on each ship, 

“ 1 1 .-i-That if qdickiilver be allowed to be shipped on freight, 

“ no expense' or risk thereby be incurred by the Company or 
" owners of the ship. 

‘‘ l That the peace rate 6f freight for goods shipped in Eng- 
** krtd bn extra sHlpa fer India, be at a rate hot exceeding per 
“ ton? and' that'’ sbeh additibhiil freight be paid for goods shipped 
in ^gland in war, as the ciredfnstahces' ofthe time tnay render 
“ necessary. 

4 M « l3.-«That 
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JVin. Dflvits, “ J3. — That the peace rate of freight homeward shall not exceed 

Esq. “ ^11. per ton; and that such additional freight he paid on goods 

V -y > « laden in India, on extra ships in war, as the circumstances of the 

“ time may render necessary. 

“ H, — That wine freighted from Madeira to India on the.Com- 
pany’s extra ships, beat the rate of ^5 per pipe of l lOgallons. 

“ 15. — That the same rate of freight be paid tor wine sent from 
“ Madeira to any part of India, both in peace and war. 

“ iG. — ^That the freight of wine brouglit from India to England, 
“ be per pipe in time of peace, and ,£ i2 per pipe in time of 
“ war; and that this freight be paid previous to the delivery of 
“ the wine in England, and charged at the above rates respectively, 
“ whether the pipes contain the full quantity or not. 

“ 17.— That persons requiring tonnage for wine from Madeira, 
“ to be landed in India, or to be carried to India, and from thence 
“ to England, be permitted to lade in articles for Madeira, freight 
“ free, to the amount of the tonnage they may be allowed in wine, 
“ and that two pijxjs be calculated equal to one ton. 

“ 18.- -That the ships be allowed to remain at Madeira two 
** working days for every twenty tons of goods they may have been 
“ permitted either to carry or to receive on board at the Island, 
“ (the days of arrival and sailing not included) and that if the agentt 
“ of the shippers should not complete their lading within that 
■ “ period, the ships do proceed on their voyage, and the freight paid 
“ in Englajid do thereby become forfeited. 

“ 19. — That all persons do make a deposit in the Company’s 
" treasury, within fifteen days after their requests to ship goods or 
“ wine shall have been granted by the Court of Directors, of the 
“ amount of freight, chargeable on such goods or wine, at the rates 
“ above-mentioned, under tlie regulations of the act. 

“ 20 . — That the Court of Directors do reserve to themselves the 
“ right of allotting to any of the ships in their service bound to the 
respective places of consignment, the goods or wine, in such pro- 
“ portions as they may think proper ;, at the same time the Court 
“ will endetiv'dur to comply, as far as circumstances will adroit, with 
“ the particular wishes of the proprietors respecting the shipping of 
" their goods or wine, 

“ 21. — ^That if the goods allotted as above mentioned be not sent 
“ on board the, ships previous to the day appointed by the Court 
** for ship^ clearing out at the Custooi-House, the freight paid on 
such goods shall be forfeited, . 

u 22. — ^That 
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** 29 ——That should the produce of such goods or wine be paid 
into the Company’s treasuiy at either of the three Presidencies, 
or Bencoolen, bills w'ill be granted on ilie Court of Directors, on 
“ the terms of the season allowed to other individuals. 

23. — That the proprietors of goods shall be exactly on a similar 
footing with the Company in respect to short delivery, as is con- 
“ tained in the terms and conditions under wliich the ships shall 
“ have been engaged. 

“ 24.-— That each shipper of goods, jointly with the Companv, 
“ shall be entitled to all allowance for ship damages and short dv- 
livery, not exceeding ^4 per ton on their respective tonnage ; that 
“ is to say, JC4 per ton to such persons who occupy the like pro- 
portion of tonnage out and home, whether the damage be on the 
outward or homeward goods, and jC‘2 per ton on the outward 
“ goods ; and the like sum on the homeward goods, when tlicy 
belong to different proprietors, averaging on the whole at the rate 
of ^5 per ton on the builder’s measurement, agreeably to the 
terms under which the ships shall have been engaged. 

*( 25. — ‘Tliat in all other cases, the owners of goods will be siib- 
** ject to the same decisions and determinations only, as the Com- 
pany themselves are liable to. 

“ ‘26 — That the tonnage of all goods (except the articles before 
mentioned) be calculated according to the computation of ton- 
nage used by the Company. 

“ 27.-— That three days at least be appointed by the Court for 
“ shipping goods on boaid of each ship appointed to carry out the 
** same ; and that public notice shall be given, at least three days 
“ before such day of shipping, by the officer for private trade out- 
“ wards, 

“ 28. — That not any order will be given by the officer in the 
private trade department outwards, for goods allowed to be shipped 
on freight, until the several persons who are permitted to export 
** the same shall have delivered into the office an exact account of 
the tonnage of each aiticle which they have been allowed to ship. 
“ — That before any goods shall be shipped, the same shall be 

“ registered with the officer for private trade outwards, in books to 
** be kept by him for that purpose ; which registry shall describe 
♦* the marks and numbers of each bale or package of goods to be 
**, flipped, and the amount of the whole tonnage allowed , to tJie 
■** person s6 shipping; and all goods which shall be so shipped, 
“ without being sb registered, will be considered as goods illicitly 
•“ shipped, and the goods will be subject to such seizure and for- 

4 M 2 “ feitures ; 
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JVm. Davm, “ feitures ; and the owners, shippers, and agents concerned therein 
Esq. to such forfeitutes and penalties! as any person sl^all be ^tibject to 

L- — y.— — / « by law, for carrying on trade to and from t!he East Indies >vithout 

the Company's licence. 

“ 30.-^That the said officer for priv^e trade outwards, upon 
such registry as aforesaid, shall give an order qr license under his 
“ hand for the shipping of such goods, which license, together- with 
the goods, shall be carried to the East India wharf to the proper 
“ officers there, who shall examine the sarpe, to see that the. jsackages 
“ contain only the sorts of goods of which noticq slidlj haye been 
“ given ; and that they do not exceed in tonnage the quantity of 
“ goods allowed to such shipper ; and all goods, exceeding the al- 
“ lowed tonna|;e shall be returned and taken back, unless the com- 
“ mittec of shipping of the said Company, upon. special application, 
“ shall see fit to allow the shipping thereof, which it shall he com- 
“ petent for thrm to do upon previous payment of dqublf freight 
“ for the additional quantity of goods shipped, exceeffing' the 
“ quantity appertaining to such shipper as aforqsaid,, if same 
“ shall amount to one ton or upwards, or single freight if pnder 
“ one ton. 

“ 31. — ^That after the goods shall have been examined as afore- 
“ said, the same shall be sent from the Blast India wharf on board 
“ of hoys to be employed by the tpompany, thjs vvater siplq charges 
“ and voyage being previously paid by the, owner of the saidiguods, 
“ in default of which payment, the good? may be. stopped. 

“ 32. — That on the goods being shipped, bills of lading shall be 
“ signed for the same in triplicate, by the commander or purser, which 
“ shall be delivered to the shipper of the goods or liis agent, the 
** persons who sign such bills of lading being allowed, if they think 
“ proper, to add the following memorandum in regard to the deli- 
“ very of the goods at their consigned port, via, “ To be delivered 
“ at the consigned port, j>rovidcd the destination of the ship shall 
“ not be changed by the East India Company or their agents abroad, 
“ or by the act of any of His Majesty’s officers.’ ” 

Do you know whether, between the period of 1793, and 18Q6, the 
East India Company did not make progressive, alterations in the facilities 
to be given to private traders, according qs experience. might see.m to re- 
quire ? — do not know what progressive facilities might have been given 
to the private trader, for t never found any difficulties ; I have not met 
with any obstacle since the year 1793-; I h^ye alyvays had, tpuch ton- 
nage as I thought it dcsir.'tble, or good, policy on my tncipchant. 
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to ship to India ; but this paper speaks for itself, and says, Exclusive 
“ of that provided by the Act of 1793 therefore, I presume that was an 
additional grant of indulgence ; there were regulations in 1802 which I 
am w'ell acquainted with ; but the point that I am desirous of speaking 
to, is this, that I find from the year I806 the trade fell off in point of 
profit, and tfierefore I do in some degree attribute it to the greater faci- 
cilities that were given in the year 1806 ; I have before said, that from 
1703 to 18o6, there was a fair profit upon the trade ; but that since the 
year 1806 to the present day, generally speaking, I am sure that inves- 
ments that have been sent to India have not been productive of profit. 

Do you impute to the greater latitude of export that has been allowed 
since l«o6. the decrease of your profit as a merchant to those parts 
I believe, that since the year 18o6, an increase of imports of British 
manufactures were received in India, and I have re.ason to know, that a 
great part of those import* were consurtaed by the climate of the country; 
that there was not a ready sale for them ; I was in correspondence with 
one of the first houses at Madras, and they have informed me, at dif- 
ferent periods, of their having goods in their warehouses to an extent 
amounting to above ,£'100,000, and that information 1 believe to be 
correct. 

Generally speaking, from about the period of 1806, has the market in 
India for articles of British manufactures been in a state of glut or other- 
wise ? — it has been in a state of glut. 

Previously to the period of 1806, as a great exporting merchant, had 
you found from the East India Company, regarding it as a time of warfare, 
and looking to the political difficulties of the period, tlie full facilities 
which you had a right to expect for the exportation of your merchan- 
dize ?— I have in the office at the East India House occvasionally met 
rvith some very trifling delays, but they were very trifling, as to obtaining 
an order for the shipment of my goods, or my clerk being obliged to 
go a second time; I have met with trifling delays of that kind; but I 
never met with any obstacle to the shipping generally, since the year 
1793, or at such periods as I think were fair and re.asonablc ; every mer- 
chant would wish his cargo to get first to market ; but if I had a ship of 
my own, and another nian was in a similar situation, there would be the 
same sort of struggle. 

Supposing the trade to be laid open, would it more frequently Iiappcn 
that the whole cargo should belong to a single trader, or that a \ai iety ot 

traders- 


Wtn. Davies, 
Esq. 
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W'w JDavii's, traders should be concerned in it ?- — It would take a large cap'ua'l for «« 
Evq. individual merchant, -or an house, to freight a ship to India of 5 or 600 

*—< — -V- * tons, which is the smallest class, and I presume it is a risk ; I am sure, 

at the present day, it must be a risk that no prudent merchant would em- 
bark in. 

Do you think, that under the circumstances of an open trade, the more 
general trading would be by a variety of owners or traders on one ship ? — If 
the trade were thrown open, I think that there would be an increased, diffi- 
culty, applying the words in an enlarged sense, to what exists at present in 
obtaining freight ; I have been offered freight as low as ^£4, per ton ; but 
knowing what I do of the Indian market, it was not sufficient to induce 
me to send an investment upon those terms, nor do I think that any indi- 
vidual meichant could now freight a ship on as low terms as the East India 
Company at this present day obtain their freight; I am the proprietor of 
a small ship that was built at an out port at Chester ; I, bought her with 
her stores, at the very reasonable sum of 3,200, by paying ready mo- 
ney,; I have since fitted out that ship, and she has gone one voyage in the 
East India Company’s service, at a higher freightage than they now give 
by neaily j£6 per ton, the result of that, was to me a losing concern, be- 
cause the Committee should understand, ihc individual merchant, to a 
ceituin degree, becomes an insurer of ihe safety of the Company’s cargci ; 
when this ship of mine returned, the Company charged me nearly jC6,O0O. 
for damage done their goods; now, if this ship had remained as a West 
India ship, the very leak that did me this injury, would have been rather 
serviceable to her as a West India ship, because it would have checked 
the dry rot. 

Do you mean that the Company are so circumspect with respect to the 
goodness of their ships, in order to preserve the safety of their cargoes, that 
they exact a degree of quality and repair that leaves the ship owner hut a 
veiy moderate profit ? — I have reason !o believe that I fit my ships as cheap 
as any merchant in London can do ; there is no reason why it should not 
be so. 

Is the Committee to understand that your adventure in this ship, not- 
withstanding all these circumstances of care and economy, was to your- 
self rather an unprofitable concern ? — It has proved an unprofitable con- 
-cern. 

You are understood to have said, that you apprehend a prudent mer- 
chant 
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chant would rarely be found a single freighter of a whole ship ?— -I think 
not, at this present time. 

In case of an open trade, would not the ships that should .proceed to 
India be generally freighted by a variety of persons ? — 'I presume so. 


JVm. Davies, 



Supposing a vessel to be freighted by a variety of persons, must they not, 
in the nature of things, frequently be very dependent upon each other’s 
convenience, subject to the delay occasioned by each other, and upon the 
whole, quite as likely to be delayed, as in any instance, according to your 
experience, you have known to take place with regard to the Company’s 
extra ships, under the Act of 1793 ? — I am of opinion that they would. 


Have you had any opportunity of understanding the nature of the trade 
to Bombay ? — As a merchant, I have made consignments to Bombay; I 
believe about 1805 or 1806, and they did not turn out profitable. 


Do you happen to know the usual cargoes which commanders of vessels 
take out to Bombay, what proportion may consist of merchandize, and, 
if any, what proportion of bullion ? — 1 believe the greater proportion- is 
in bullion, that they may be at a certainty of purchasing a cotton cargo, 
to take from thence to China. 


If then at Bombay there were an unsupplied demand for British manu- 
factures, would it not answer the end of the commanders to take out such, 
in preference to bullion? — I think it would, because I know that many 
of them are obliged to borrow money in this country to obtain bullion 
with ; and I, at this period, have two gentlemen in the capacity of agents 
at Bombay, who are superintending the building of a ship ; the building 
of that ship will require a capital of certainly not less than ^60,000, and 
it would have been extremely convenient to me to have sent 20 or 
^30,000 worth of goods to that country, rather than to have had bills 
drawn upon me. 

Assuming there to be a great Parsee population at Bombay, and that 
they assimulate more to European manners than any other description of 
natives, has not the Bombay market been supplied with European articles 
almost to a degree of glut, for several years past ? — My having made con- 
signments there, to a house of great respectability, who I have no doubt 
exerted themselves as much as any agents could for their constituents, and 
the returns having to me been unprofitable, is fair ground for my presum- ' 
ing that the market has been overstocked. . 


Besides ■ 
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: IktvTefy ■ ■ Besides your ow-n personal adventure, according to your general know- 

ledge and communication with other adventurers, commanders, and 
/ owners, is such your impression ?— -Such is the impression pn iny mind.. 

Can you inform the Committee, whether the natives of India are in a 
progressive and apparently increasing disposition, to manufacture among 
themselves such articles as have been usually exported from this courrtry, 
of British manufactOTcs ? — I know that the natives of India possess suffi- 
cient! talent, if properly directed, to manufacture many of the things'th?it 
the Europeans require in that country, or that the higher class of the na- 
tives of the country may be inclined to purchase, such as carriages ; leather 
of all sorts for the army ; boots and shoes, I think nearly as good as Ho- 
by's; watches, 1 believe they do not make the imide of the watgh, but 
I know they put them together there; and cabinet ware also ; and I know 
no reason why, if properly directed, the talents of the Hindoo or ibciMa- 
hometan, may not become as useful in the making of all the requisites 
there, as any mechanic in this country ; 1 need not add, that the price of 
labour must operate powerfully. 

According to your experience and observation, has this disposition and 
faculty been increasing or otherwise It has been increasing since 1 first 
knew India, considerably. 

r. Assuming, that under an open trade, access to every description of Bri- 
tisk^ubjeCte W(Ould be^given to India, including artificers of various dc^ 
scriptions; and looking to the immense disproportion in the price of labouf 
betyv«$n that country aiid this, are you of opinion, that this disposition tb 
manufacture what are called European or British articles, may increase to 
such a degree as materially and seriously to supercede the necessity of im- 
ppFtat’tontinto India of such articles ?— 1 have of late perceived, on tho" 
part of traders of the City of London, what I consider too great an inch-' 
nation to become merchants ; and 1 do believe, that there are many of 
them, and many of the mechanics, who, if they had the power of estab- 
shiling’ am agent in India, would consign some goods to him, and send out 
some raw materials for him to manage there, and in consequence of the 
,Io.w price of labour in India, they might get them wrought up so as-td un** 
desreU anything exported from this country. 

Voder the circumstances of an open trade and unlijmited.jiccesa to fidme' " 
otjill of thfiiporte in India, do youapprehend that such a courseiof- things 
would take place ? — That must be matter of opinion ; but I am decidedly 
.of opinion that it would tend to that o^cct. 


Has 
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Has the nature of the Indian trade been such for some years past, as to 
have given yob encouragement to continue it, or discouraged you to such 
a^degrce as to have induced you to withdraw yourself from it ? — I had a 
capital exceeding employed in the Indian trade, which I have 

for the last three years withdrawn, from it. 


Wm. Davies, 
£«]. 


Inform the Committee whether your inducement for having withdrawn 
this considerable capital, w^as, that notwithstanding the continued exertion 
of activity and enterprise, still the East-lndia trade became unprofitable ? — 
That vvas my motive for withdrawing my capital; the want of a fair 
mercantile return. ' 

Do you impute the want of that fair mercantile return, to the extent of 
export to India ?— I do. 

Have you had any opportunity of being acquainted with the nature of the 
trade to the Eastern Archipelago, or any of the islands in the eastern seas ? 
— 1 have been at Sumatra, I have been at Java and Batavia. 


Has it been an endeavour on the part of your bouse to increase the ex* 
povt'of 'British manufactures to any of those Eastern Islands ?— There has 
beeiif at all '.fimes a desire on the part of our house to increase our trade, 
because we have had, during a great part of the time, a surplus capital. 
We wrote to opr correspondents in India to ask whether there was a ■ 
chanefe aUy good business in the Eastern Islands,- and we Were 

informed by them they had tried the experiment; that there was a great 
glut of goods at Madras ; that tliey had sent the goods to Banda and 
A'mboyna, and had found the sales not productive of profiti^ - ' 

Ai fat as your knowledge has extended, as to the success of isucK, 
attempts to export British manufactures, to the Eastern Islands, have they 
or not succeeded ?—»Thcy have not. . 

■ la it yout Opifiort that the Eastern l^slands are amply supplied withsUch 
British- manufactures as they require, and at as cheap a rate as could 
be reasonably expected under the circumstances of an open trade f-x-I ahi 
of opihidh SO ; and tny'feasons for having formed that opinion jaitrthese : 
lately I had a ship, which it would have been my interest, as an owner, 
to have sent to Batavia, but the captain of the ship remonstrated, 
thauKoWould be a loser by going there, as the dentand for Eurppean goods 
WillSfClStljnUh'’' 

a'K 'ib 
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In your opinion, would not a single cargo of 350 or 400 tons of 
Esq, British manufactures, be a^ much, or more than sufficient for all their 

— > demands ? — As to a single cargo I should hesitate j but certainly two 
cargoes, in my opinion, would be more than an annual supply. 

If every subject of the United Kingdom had access to the whole of 
the Extern Archipelago, could the successful export of British manufec- 
ture^ be increased to those ports ? — I think not j the Company haw* 
granted licences to a class of ships within the last two years, between 
tiyenty apd thirty, to go to the eastward of the Cape of Good HSpe ; 
some of those have gone to the Isle of France, and from thence to Ba- 
tavia, looking more to the homeward bound cargo for profit, as I am led 
to believe. 

According to the best of your knowledge and experience, have such 
ships succeeded with regard to any outward cargo they may have taken 
of British manufactures ?— -The result of the experiment is not yet well 
known. 

Pp you continue of opinion, that the cargoes of two vessels of 350 
toqs burthen, or thereabouts, consisting of British manufactures, wouldl 
be more than etiough for their annual supply ?■— I am decidedly of opinion, 
that two vessels laden with British manufactures would be more than 
Jim pie for the supply of all the Eastern Islands: my reason for thus, 
tbiqkipg is, that I was at Batavia some years ago ; the ship that I w^ in 
arrived there first ; she ran aw^y from the fleet, in the hope of getting to 
a good market, knowing that if the three ships which left England 
together should arrive at the same period, they must hurt each other ; the 
ship*that I was in arrived there firet ; she did sell part @f the goods that 
she had, but could not find a market for the whole; the other two came 
in about three weeks afterwards, and I believe- did not, between them^ 
sell to the extent of a thousand pounds in amount. 

Was not Batavia considered as the commercial emporium of the eastern 
seas ? — It was the great city of the Dutch. - , , » 

Was, it the great comnptercial station of those parts?— Yes, it was. 

If the trade <vere thus thrown open to the eastern seas, do you. entertain 
the least doubt of every commander of a ship being able to supply him*. 
s6|f .yyith'tea, if such were the object of his speculation, witbpUit going 
to CSptpn ?— I am decidedly of opinion that he would have the powei- of 

’*• -■ > - obtains 
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obtaining an ample supply of tea, because the Chinese junks might bring JVm. Davth, 
it down to either Java or Sumatra, and I think, for lucre, the Malays Esq. 
would give all possible aid. v"**’ " *' 

The Committee is to understand as your opinion, that though hopeless, 
as to the increase of the export of Britibh manufactures to the eastern seas, 
you have no doubt of the means of an unlimited purchase of teas thereiri, 
without going to Canton, should the party be so disposed ? — When 1 was 
at Batavia, tea might have been purchased in almost any quantity ; the 
Chinese junks bring it from Canton to Batavia j and I have no doubf 
whatever, if you were to hold out to them an ample inducement, you 
may have it in any quantity you please. 

Have you happened to make any distinct experiment as to the export 
of woollens, to see with what advantage you could export them to India ? 

— Yes, I have. 

State the circumstances ? — I had occasion to send out certain supplies 
for the army in India, among the rest I sent out the facings for their 
clothing; J have sent out at different periods prior to the year 1806, a 
large quantity of woollens, but I found that the Company at all times 
could undersell me. 

To what do you impute thdr thus underselling you ?— I presume a de- 
termination on their part to get rid of a certain quantity pf goods, because 
I do not believe that they purchased upon better terms than I did. 

Do you mean from an anxiety to dispose of a certain q^uahtity bf 
BrUi'.h produce or manufactures? — What the motive of the Company 
may have been, whether a patriotic motive, or whether in pursuit of gain, 

1 shall not take upon myself to presume ; but the fact was, that they did 
undersell me, and I am of opinion, that they must have lost by the sale 

those, cloths, because I am decidedly of opinion, that ipy purchases 
Were as favourable in this country, as theirs could have been. 

Were you induced to repeat the experiment, or did you abandon the 
hope of rivaiship with the Company ? — No ; I think it would have been 
idle on the part of an individual merchant, to attempt to cope with the 
sovereigns of the country, 

' You mean that, with that sort of patriotijim on the part ot" the Company, 
thoss attempts to give every possible chance ^ the export of British ma- 

4 N 2 nufactures. 
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Wnif,:Da'^ie$^ nufa>ctures, you could not encounter without being a commercial loser 
i^. My object in exporting to India, was at all times in pursuit of gain ; I 
had no other ol^ect ; for a merchant, when speaking as a trader, to 
boast of his araot patriae, is idle ; 1 found that 1 could ndt cope wdth the 
Company. 

Referring to your known high character and station in society, have 
you the least personal interest, one way or . the othoTj in this question, 
between opening the trade to the out-ports, or keeping it as it is ?-fr^You 
put the question seriously to me as a gentleman; I, will tell you, it was 
impossible for government to have drawn a plan more beneficial to my 
individual interest, than the propositions tjiat have been laid before the 
House of Commons, and I will tell you why; I am the chief proprietor 
of two 1200 ton ships, if the advantages connected with the putronage 
of 800 ton ships are done away, it makes them much more valuable as 
to the patronage ; I have a small ship now engaged in the Company's 
employ, which I am very desirous of disposing of, and I think others 
carrying the trade on, may give me an opportunity of selling her on more 
favourable terms. 

Then* as, far qs you have a personal interest, it would be to support the 
resolutions proposed to the House of Commons r — It would. 

{ Examined by the Committee.) 

What would you consider tobe afair mercantile profitupon aconsignment 
of.. goods from this country to India?— -From 12 to 15 per cent. : wheri I 
speak of pfofit, I, of course, divest it of all charges, 

.How myeb has the profit upon consignments to India fallen ofF since the 
year 1806 ?-^Since the year 1806, 1 believe, generally speaking, the 
consignments froin England to the East Indies have not been productive 
of any profit I am decidedly of opinion, taking the average from the 
year 1806 to the present day,^ that no house that has made consignments 
from Great Rritain, to any port of the East Indies, has cleared a fair raer- 
cantUc profit. . v . . - . . 

Di^ you receive the returns for your consignttients to India in bills or in 
goods ?— rGencrally in bills. 


Has not the exchange for remittances from India bcen iery unfavourable 
for some years past ?— It has. 

Has 
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Has.tbere not been a considerable loss on that score sustained by mer* Wni. Daptes, 
chants sending consignments of goods to India ? — I do n6t consider it a Esq! 

loss upon the exchange, because I presume that the 'exchange would ' -y 

operate upon the original sale, and therefore I should consider the loss, 
in the first instance, upon the sale of the goods : every man, in disposing 
of his goods in India, is guided by the exchange back, because, whether 
the rupee may be 2s. or 2s. 6d. becomes a matte- of calculation ; whethfer 
the pagoda is 7s. or 9s. 6d. becomes a matter of calculation ; and it is- 
customary for a merchant in India, in disposing of his goods, to see hovV 
many pounds sterling so many rupees will produce to him. 

Is not the Bombay rupee reckoned at 2s. 6d. in the sales of goods by 
the invoice ?— It is. 

What has been the general rate of remittance, at which you have re- 
ceived your returns from Bombay ? — I think they have varied from 2s. 6d. 
to 2s, 2d. 


Reckoning the remittance at 2s. 2d. what loss would arise upon it cbih- 
pared with the exchange at 2s. 6d. being the rate at which the goods are 
estimated in the sales by the invoice ? — ITiat is a mere matter of calcula- 
tion, a rule of three sum. ' 

Have the goodness to state the difference per cent.? — Between 15 and 
16 per cent. 

Do not you consider this a loss sustained, arising from the remittance ?— 
As I before said, I considered the general loss upon the sdic of the goods j 
because, in the sale of my goods, it would be mere matter of calculation 
whether the rupee was at 2s. 3d. or 2s. 6d . ; if at 2s. 3d. I should consider 
that my goods sold for a certain smaller sum, and if an offer were iriade to 
me, I should make a higher demand for my goods originally, in conse- 
quence of the exchange being so much lower. 

As a merchant always calculates the sum he is to receive for his goods, 
would the exchange being favourable or otherwise, at which the remittance 
is made from India, affect the amount of the profit or loss ultimately ?— 
As a seller of European goods, I should take into consideration the humber 
of pounds sterling I was to receive for my goods ; my calculation would: 
be m pounds sterling, not rupees, because I should look to the return of a 
eerteinoapiud io Britain, i ‘ ^ 

Then 
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' Then you would make up your profit and loss account on your bills be- 
ing realized in Britain ? — Certainly. 

Would not therefore a difference of exchange of fro nr 12 to 15 per 
cent, affect that account favourably, or otherwise ? — I have before 
staled, that in selling an investment in India, I should be guided by the 
number of pounds sterling that I could obtain in India, that is the certain 
amount of a bill of exchange ; whether that amount was at 7s. 6^, the 
pagoda, or 9s. 6d. would be a rnere matter of calculation With itie, riciV of 
consideration, because if the exchange was low, I should make an higher 
demand for my article ; if the exchange was high, 1 should make a'Jower 
demand : I should be content with a certain profit, and whether that came 
in the shape of price or of exchange, would be to me a matter of in- 
difference. 

Is the Committee to understand that you or any other merchant have ft 
in your power to command what price you please for your goods in India? 
-—Certainly he has not the power of commanding the price there, but he has 
the power of endeavouring to obtain the best price, and guiding his own 
actions as to the attainment of that. 

Supposing he is obliged to sell his goods at a loss of 15 per cent, upon 
the invoice in India, is not the rate of exchange at which he is enabled to 
bring back his returns to Great Britain of consequence to him ?— The fate 
of exchange must always be an object, but it still conies to the same thing ; 
a man is disposed to sell his investments at a much lower per centage of 
profit when the exchange is high, than when it is low ; the markets may 
he such as to force a man to do that which he vyould do but unwillingly j 
yet I consider that the' matter of exchange is nothing to the seller. For the 
reasons I have before stated. 

Is it of no importance whatever to the seller what is the rate of exchange 
at which he is enabled to bring back the proceeds of his goods to this 
country ? — If you ask me as a merchant possessed of a lac of pagodas or 
a lac of rupees, then the exchange is a matter of great consequence ; if 
I had a thousand pounds worth of goods, that which cost me a thousand 
pounds sterling money, I should say, if I can get .£*1,150 for these goods, 
it will be what I consider a fair profit ; then I look to the pounds sterling j 
it is a mere matter of calculation whether the rupee is 2s. 6d. Of 2s. 2£, 
my object is to get the highest price, but whether the gentleman in In<|ia 
with whom 1 deal, calls a certain bit of silver 2^. 3tf. or 2J. 6rf. regards 
me only inasmuch as so many go towards the pound sterling, because I 

have 
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have to return my capital back to Britain, where it is the pound sterling, 
and not the rupee, which is of effect. . . 

Does not the number of pounds to be realized in this country^dep^ncl 
upon the rate of exchange at which bills are drawn r — No, I think it 
depends upon the nominal value which you attach to a rupee. 

If a man sells his goods in India at a loss of fifteen per cent, upon the 
invoice, and suffers a further loss of fifteen per cent, by the exchange at 
which the proceeds are remitted to this country, does not it form a loss of 
thirty per cent. ? — By that question the property of goods is changed; 1 
should calculate I had lost thirty per cent, upon my investment, 1 should 
not take the exchange at all into consideration. 

In all cases would you not previously inform yourself of the rate of ex- 
change, and calculate the profit or loss upon, the same before you fix the 
price of your merchandize ? — Certainly ; because the profit or loss upon 
that must depend upon the value of the currency of that country ; it is so 
connected with profit, you cannot divide them. . 

When you consign goods to India, are they not realized in the first 
instance in money of that country ?. — presuitie they are. 

Do npt your agents then purchase bills on England, with the proceeds- 
of those goods, for a remittance to you ?--Not at all times, my agents 
have made me a return trequently by their own bills., > 

Do they not then, as your agents, purchase the bills from themselveB onr. 
your account f — If it can be called purchasing, they may do so. ^ 

Is it not clear then; that your ultimate profit must depend upon the 
realization in Ipdia, and on the rate :.t which bills are> then. purchased or 
obtained for a remittance to»you?—- My profit or loss must depend iipon.' 
number of pounds, sterling which' I receive back. 

Will not that number of pounds be greater or less, according to the rafe^ 
of exchange, at wb^ich the bills are drawn ?— I presume not; because if the ; 
exchange is ntuch . in favour of England,, a less price would be oskfed fori 
the 'goods, , . . . . , , , . •. 'I H 

, ^ billdraw^. froiB I»d« »t 25».6d».therwp<«iiyifeW'«^ 
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Would not that affe,c!t your profit and jo^s accou,nt, onfm^iking U u&here ? 
aiiioF ppihion ndt^ /or tWfeasops 1 beforo statcit. 


Is the Coptinvit^ee to understand it would be equally . the s^qae to you, to 
' l^f abill at Vs. So/t the rupee, as at 2r. 6^. ?— -1 mu’st beg leave to a^ik for 
; iVhisH: ladto get thatbUi. ‘ ‘ - ^ 

For a rupee ? — ^No j there would be a diifference of four-pence In the 
exchange. , 

Would not that difference be an addition to your deduction From the 
• ' ijrpfit on the making up your ultimate account, of the adventure injthis 
' uodtrtt^ think it would hot interfere with* nty profit, ovvipg to tl^ pre- 
balcidtttiotis which I should make. ' 

■yi^hat rate of remittee w|S realized by the specie which you lallude to 
as having been sent by you to Bombay, on account of the ship built by 
you there ? — I did nOt send specie, bills bad been drawjn^upbn me. 

At what rate of exchange have those hnlls been drawn upon ybu ? — I 
think about or .;£l7,000 have b^n drawn at 2^. 2^af. ; J aip speaking 
from memory, and therefore may not be quite accurate / 6 or 'j,o00 at 
2j. 3d., aad some few thousands at 2f . 2d. 

Do not you consider that a yeiy favourable rate of exchange for you ? 
—Yes, J'dbi; 

Were not those bills negoclated partly, if not principally, through the 
, same hands by whom the bills remitted to you for the sale of your goods 
vVtfrft obtained ^^The bills remitted for the sale of my goods Were tli'rough 
th^buuse of Messrs. Forbes and Company j those bills were drawn upon 
me by a Captain John Money, whom 1 consider my ageht thbre, and who 
is to command this ship when built. , ^ ^ 

Is it not within yow knowledge, that Capfatd John ndg^iated 

those drafts almost wholly through the means uf Forbes and C^.mpapy ?— 
fiXhavo every reason to belfeve that to be the case. ^ / 

pounds 




. V- • ^ V'.' ' 

m^,e,a4»|rfi]^Wce to I5,j^.?r cept.jiga^p^t 

you, if they had been so drawn r— Yes, Ijir^^untc it woula. 


(^hatfhas tie<kn Ihe ^epfr^al rat,c:.<rf !^xch^n^ j?t, wJ^i(;h biijs,i^ 9 n 
fchfty .have :b<»fen iptpcurabk ip Londpn for'the fopr pr.pvp je^rs 
think they have varied from 2 j. ‘ifl. tp aijpjut Sr. 6d. j but pn tpat point jl 
am not \ery well informed. 

WJti3t4ftlctiptipn of We^eyoufiP'ifisigjimcixfs ,to Boipjbay cojn- 
posed of principally ?-^hey consisted of ai Yariety of goods, jvi^es,,br^^n- 
dles, and other articles ; it is a detail of trade wbicH my partner manages 
Lmore ithan .my|elf : I h^s, . sitpps,, picklps, c^ini'ectipn^y, hnd 

v«abjnet. water,' have ^prnjed.a pttft •, ,^.^t Ijkq6wjl^ete,^^,a 
.wines .and. Jbraodies, ' ’ ... 

. ' ■ ^ t- 

Are not those articles, with the exceroon a^ralfdies, liable to datn^ge 
by renraining long in India unsold ?— Yes, they are. 

, Have not.yqu hpar4,.9f,«Hcb s^rticksJpteip^ fjjequeotly 
their arrival, ^t a Y?fy ,gxea;t advi^cpf—iMqny'y they did sq I but 

of late years I have not heard of any selling at a great advance.' 

. iWJjen tl^y are .npt ^sqld io^medktely ,^uppn their arrival, ^ is it not a 
jsign pf .t^eiropottsMyiPgfcc£n,i^ycji,dypfstocHed istjtbe fioie ?-;-rl should 
certainly consider it a sign, ‘ because I l^aye, hd doubt of the exertion 
of my agents there, for their own sakes and mine, in doing the bcot 
.they pould. - 

jI|a,VP Rptjrpu Jiqayd.of clarpt l^eiqg;^ld,in I^mbay sqmetirqes as low 
as from 24 to 30 rupees a;dq?cn i, 77 “Yf^,^I jSajjc. lic^rd of its. bqing sold 
at those prices. ^ ^ > 

HaySiypu not, at,9^her.l,ii7),es, heprd of ifsjbfjng sold as high as from 
.. /oftyitt lU'ty..W^.^Va. dpgen,?,--Yes, I haye^a.bcw^ 

What kind of goods would you take to China, as a remittance .tfor the 
..purchase pf .ypprj-etprniqg; ipyestJflent ? — fn the ptcsent state of the 

*: Q>ioa^.pqar^f t, . she»i4..life-ws »|y 
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J.'.'KV' ■ 


vie$i good»3^ut if Ididtalce goods, they should cbniiist lead, furs, smalts,, 
andl.glisf ware.:, ' ,, - .. ^ 

Are there no other be dispbsed to take 

to China ? — Excepting glass ware, hbVrecbilect any (hibjg that I think 

would be productive pf profit, . ' 

Would not you tbke wooltepstd China for sale!— :! believe that vrool* 
lens are not permitted to be sent tp China by an individual; thSt it is a 
trade reserved by the Company to themselves. 

, Is ndt.the.trade to China in woollens considered a losing one, on the 
part of the Company ?~Ihave he ard it so rathbured, but I have had no 
nt^ans of ascertaining the fact. ^ 

To what extent do you suppose a commander of an Indiaman wbnld 
take woollen^ to China, if he were permitted so to do ?-i-That iS so 
much matter of opinigp, that I can scarcely say it would depend' upon 
the man j some ar^rudent traders, others are more spccula- 

Would not you. yourself prefer taking woollens to any bthcr article, 
particularly camlets ?— -Having made one i'xperitnent in opposition to the 
^$t Ihdia' Company, I should not feel disposed to try a second. 

Would not woollens yield a better remittance than any other article 
I have not had any means of ascertaining that fact, hor have I give'n ' my- 
self the trpuble tp inquire intoJt, knowing no particular good could arise 
fo me in my, trade .|rom so doing. . 

What is the fine, usually imposed by the Company upon their command- 
krs or officers who carry camlets and other woollens tp China?-— I really 
do not recollect tP have heard a captain or an officer speak of any fine 
having, bem> levied upon him for having so done. 


Have you never heard of a commander or officer being fined for taking 
'a few camlets to China ?•*-! recollect having heard that a captain,, who is 
now a director, had been smuggling either camlets or wbollens} b^t whe- 
iher he was punished by fine or not^ I really do not know. 

- nl|ay(e y<m.,ey«l^ beard pC from one to three guinea^ a piece 

Upon such Omnlets f^l never hare’he'ard bf any specifk 


any specific sihS 
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being charged but I have heard that some of the captains ahd officers 

have smuggled camlets, and that fur so doing they paid a certain fee to " 

tK^ officer who was on board the ship in the RiVer. - w— ,-v— — ' 

Is there any article that a commander or officer is now permitted to take 
to China, that he can take there with any prospect of advantage, excepting 
peifhaps a few flints? — I really do not know. 

Are they permitted to take tin ?— No, they are not. 

Is thispirt of the trade also monopolized by the Company ?*^The tin 
trade is reserved to the Company. 

Have you not heard that the exports of woollens and tin to China by 
the honourable Company, have been of late years very much increased 
Yes, I . have so heard. 

Are they not found to answer better askk remittance, than sending spe- 
cie, or having bills draw from China upon the**5iirectors here ? — As no 
preffit was likely to arise to me as a merchant, from «uch an inquiry, I 

never have made it. 

Do you know what is usually charged by the Company to their com- 
manders and officers upon their homewardinvestmentsfromChina ?— 

'Die duties vary upon different articles. 

How much per cent, do they amount to in the aggregate upon teas ?-u 
As a part of the privilege granted by the Company bears one duty, and 
another part, I believe, another duty, and a third part, a different duty ; 

I cannot answer that question satisfact’drily to myself without referririg to 
documents. 

Could you state nearly about the aggregate amouiit per eftnri of thd 
whole f^I really cannot. 

; "Vl^quld not, in^yotir (minion, the export of woollens and tin by the com** 
iriandefs, &nd officers onhe honourabl* Company’s ships, considerably 
increased ifthe Compahy were to withdraw the restriction' upon- the 'cit* 

PPfpation of them Jo (^hina ?-|-Perhap8, from necessity, they may be in- 
duced so tp do, beic^u^, l l^lidve, all of them have' tW'Suffieiehf edm- 
ima^ of capital to' purchatid ti'sufliCieht quahtity^bf stpdcie’id tMs'bcwtifllWy^ 
ifb Wy their ret urn cargo. 


*03 


Are 






e tjbe-^oollcns aftcl tth purch|fted rrstdy monly genci^llfi dr at «« 
?-“The terrhs MppQ JjirWth the Co'mpAht^ buy, thavenbt taken the. 


trouble' to make myself afccfiiafnted With. 



I'd Selling goods by the fh^bice m Indrar; alt tisdal to deduct thi cSs- 

0ountao4 drasvbac^— -I believe not, ' . ' ; 

You have informed the Committee, that a number of vessels bt' 350 
tons, , from Great Britain, goinj^ to the i^adds rn the Jndian Archipelago, 
ipight if they wished, find aip' quantity of tea, by means of tne Chinese 
jUiiKs, Th those setts ; do j'ou know, or are y^u able from satjsf^tofy pr 
formaiion, to acquaint the Committee, wltethcr fher® are means forcon-* 
tr^l by manifests, clearances, or other revenue checks amongst those 
i^lmds, oil ^ycli illicit triide, if, from dfsappoiHt^e'rtt fn tftdir specylati&tis, 
the-corattianders of those vessels should have recotifse to sutdi practices ? 

knovvj that at present there are not such checks; knd to place check! 
around the coast of the islands of Java and Sumatra, would, fo say 
the least of if, be ^ ttlOSt expensive expevimeht', hnd In my bjiinion 
scarcely pra.cticab)e j bfccdbse the Malays arc feager after gain, and Ido. 
f>rml| believe, from whdt I have seen of rhetbi that there are sorni of 
t he) fV tests that would convert their places of worship into warehouses, 
if it were possible to gain by so doing. 

Afb you snffic'iently acquainted with 'the produce of tht isjjinds in those 
seas) to khViw whether any quantity of tin might hot be pcocurfcd /r<?n| 
Banca, at a cbniidefably IbvVer rare than it could be imported from Great 
Britain Yes; I belicve large quantities of tt'n ifjay be obtained at BaWca, 
ind carried to China, so as t6*undcrsell that sent from Great Britaio, : 

Have (he goodness to state what you consider to be the intrinsic valui^ 
of the Bombay rupee, compared with the money of this country ?— As a 
Iferifish mercbarit,^l only can consider it as to its relative value to the 
stel'liftg} ill my mhid and consideVation It bears no other value. ' 


. Do not all ifoihs: bekr an intrinsic value as well as a relative value, in 
%XCllfivge say, d8'a merchanr, T have not’ tklceii tbfC or 

ftjund the necessity for takingit, into my consideration. ' 

'-^^i^tllf^'iiiqSt a^dfate'assays'^ hav'e b^'madlf of the. Bombay ’rupeei 

in Ibdla, its rntribdic* value is Wscertaihed fm b* 
l&iiraral^t^ss j ‘l3ilt‘'8t^ tO be 'tvim sliiiiiiigsj ind tMt 
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fdli porchased an investment of goods, of the value bf ^1,000 in 
thisf^cdUntry, how much would it amount to, at the eich^ngt alsbve 
tntfnrioned, in the money of Indr»^-— Ten thousand rupees. ' 


Supposing this investment to have realized that sum of ten thousand 
rupees irt India, and that this amount were remitted to you at 3'^. ‘ the 
tupee, how much would this amoont to^ and realise to' you, in podhda 
sterling in England ?— ^1,125. 


4 


Suppeshvg tliese ten thousand rupees to be remitted by yoqr agept at 
5f, 6^. how much would you then realize in England, as the ultimate 
return Of the consignment in question ?—«£’l,550. 


Then would you not have gained a greater profit in the one 
than in the other, in pounds sterling in England, by this higher rate'of 
exchange, if- yob received ,£'1,250 in one instance, and only in 

the other? — There would be that difference, but I should consider fliait 
itntirely a bullion transaction. 

. On the goods you exported to India in the Company’s ships, whatj rate 
tyf freight did you pay from the year 17^3, downwards? — Tlie rlSm* have 
TvOried from about to <£lO; 1 have paid Xs, and I hare paid XlO* 


Has the rate of freight been of late years increased ?-— )Por the last 
three years I have Aot made any shipment to, India as a merchant, ther^ 
f le I am not very well informed upon that point ; but I believe that jt 
•has not very much varied, 

Did any increase take place, subsequent to the year 1800, down to 
the last period at which you traded ? — I have generally preferred ship- 
•pirig my goods on the regular ships, on account of their safety^ and ihc 
(rate of insurance being «o much lower ; and I thlpk ^he .price, generally 
speaking, has been about XlO per ton ; the Conjpany in, tiicir extra ship^ 
allow freight upon lower terms; the regular ships are the 800 ton ships, 
Jwliicb are manned, armed, and fitted in a superior manner to what the 
«xtra$hip8 arc; the difference between the two is, I .bseUcivej, ailio.qt 
tper ton the Outward freighr. • / ; , 

What is the differeiice in tho jate of , insurance upon a regplj^.aiad an 
• ;j|xfra #p. ?— 'fhe regi^laf ship is insured: with great facdf%put 
it? ,:pcr cent. I behet^ that iherc. fwe .soija#;,broHe^,dh 



- eT f, 
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f^mCy^vkst ‘-l^iiisi^lwho i^aving.good bustoesa to do^get the, >extra ships losured^st tj^ 
s4tne rate ; but in my opinion there is a considerable distinctii.nt.thi^ilr 
being, (jnabicd to do so, I attribute to the eagerness of speculation ; but as 
ofiaerwritcr myaejf, i should consider the risk nearly three or lour ;pcr 
<ent; more, being, as we arhy at war with^Amcrica.. 

Supposing a merchant' to go to India for the purpose^of a return c^gf 
from thence, would he not be satisfied to teceive prime cost on. tbej^ 
■ports from this country to India, if the returns yielded him an adenpa<c 
profit :«'pon* the whole voyage? — I presume thar the original object pf the 
ihercbant would be, to obtain a fair return of profit ; and wiretfiet jt 
derived from the outward-bound investment, or the homewtd tw>hn4 
cargo', would be a matter of perfect indifietenee, so tlut ultimately, oa 
till fiturn ot tlie ship, a fair profit was produced. 

4f a loss were to occur upon the export cargo, would not that be de- ' 
d&ted from the home profit, in the usual mode of mercantilc tSpccp- 
ktion ?--ryes, certainly ; a merchant does not make up an account of , a* 
I adrehtore until he getsposscssion of his returns. 

Inftthd^'early part of your evidence you stated, that you considered from 
12 to 15 per cent, to be a fair mercantile profit upon< an adventure ; for 
how long a period of time do you suppose your capital to be employed in 
such an wiventurc, or in the obtaining of that profit ?— Eighteen months 
I^honki'etH^ider the period. 

iiisyou fiWan then to exclude from your mind the legal rate . of interest for 
money dutpg that period, had your capital been lent on bond or vested 
in Exthequier bills should. 

ji Tije 12. or 15’percent is to be clear of all deductions whatever?— • 
3'hats is my opinitxi of a fair mercantile profit, which would give front 
•ightJto ^cii per cent, per annum, upon the capital, exclusive of interest. , 

- Ten per cent.; more than* you would make by the. interest ?— -I think 
that *itf^ fair profit for an Indian capital ; I should ro ke a djstint:tio», af 
tfr tbe rij)k of ipapital : .aman trading to India is intitied to a^ better profit 
rtian a!>man who trades nearer home, for he may find, as I have found, 
f^wy^tterslbleidtlficulty in getting his capital out o^ the hands .qf^ age n If 
, he has traded in India, i haye had a capital ^xceefirng 

.^4^|i(Mfo^«ned^fdr seveial years hy an house of^agenicy 

my 
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my will ( merchants trading with such risks are entitled to an higher Wm 
JjroUt^fha'n 4 man trading to Spain, Portugal, dr Germany, .baa , a right 

expect. ■ t—. 

Has the manner in which the Company have supplied tonnagl''tQ the 
manufacturers for exports frotn'this country bccosuch, as, in your judg- 
ment, to give sufficient encouragement to our manufacturers to export 
their goods to India ?-— I am of opinion that sufficient accommodation 
was given to the public under the Act of 1793 ; there may have beek 
some little trouble as to the forms of office, but I know enough of thft 
India House, generally speaking, to say, that the heads of the offices arc 
a set of very respectable men, I think quite equal to any of the public 
offices 6f government, and 1 have never perceived any difficulties wantonly 
thrown in the. way. In the shipping office difficulties may arise with^thc 
clerk, shoemakers and cabinet-makers, or men not acquainted with ffae 
forms of office, coming in and making a demand at the same time, has 
(Occasioned obstructions to a man acquainted with the routine of his biisi- 
neSsi and who would not give any trouble if he could get access to * the 
clerk to whdm he should gO} but, with making. ftir allowances, I thinly 
ample accommodation has been given, and the best proof I can adduce is, 
that the Act says, the Company shall grant 3000 tons per annum » now, 
kpon'the average of eighteen years, the quantity used by the^'public 
amounts precisely to 1,211 tons a year. 

■ Ate you of opinibn that a greater average amount of export would have 
taken place, if greater facilities had been given to, the raanufacturera f— 

1 see that in the years 1807, 1808 and I8O9, there was an increased de- 
mand, but in the years iS iOand 18 11, there was a very considerable falHng 
off; hoW I can suppose that to have arisen from men shipping who did 
not know the real state of the market, and who, about the periqd of I6O9 
-and I81O, had discovered tie fallacy of their expectations in making 
latge shipments to India : however, there was in addition to this giant, 

®f which the public did not avail themselves, an allowance granted in the 
year 7806, and 1 think that considefable losses have arisen. It is tqy 
Opinion that the traders possessing capital, knowledge and experience, 
halve withdrawn from it, and that shipments have been made by men Who 
had not capital, siome of whom have become bankrupts ; the consequence 
is, that this’ loss arising from their speculations has fallen upon the indus- 
tfiobs manufacturers or tradesmen, a thing which it appears to 
tmmely desirable to guard against; because if a roan • without capinililMyi 
fie will 'Oppose me in trade, supposing I possess tern thousand pounds, and 
(Ql has losses to the •amount of (ten thousand^ liabd troy fa 
1'*' deprived 



«otnfom we poaseesed, bett It |liPiel||^ 

tmdi«'fae was*, ^t he^iies t» jito^is to>bdti7cniie ;ii 

ftfireib ; I have been iofortned and believe, that there are Pndertiaritece' siPhtl 
attendifloyd’s, thilt have been twice bankrupt. 

STouaee an underwriter . 

In yoarjodgment, the dhltreaee at ^ehich you Woe^ mfdifmr]taeimK 
‘of the OSmpany^s regular and boe df the ^=@^pattyUatxtra<ahips would 
^mouht to between three ahd four per* c«hit ?*i~}li'my judgtnent 'th^ *19 
'that difference of Tiik at- this present tmic. * 

Ohi you form any judgm^t df 'tbe diffeNweean thevtate of.>iiii9«raAoe, 
Stmposing an individual had w right- to sendhtsahip out to ln<^firom.Uay 
O^he out-ports, his shtp'beiugj'tn-'the judgment of the individual,) property 
e^pp^ forlndia; at What^dnld yott^underwrite) ehaMhip^ wsj combed 
with bod of thc’CompaoyVHextra >^psP?— J^The-tatfra- shipsTUt proeent atc 
w^ffoufl'd, 'but^thedi$tincti(m'*^betWeen atv-extra-shipt fitted tfor>l>nciia,Juid 
a ihip vthfoh haff been idtheWest India tMdfew v^ 'Oonaiderable; asad 
'rddfy,'ariin under‘-wrker/>I wotddijot'uoderwtt^'theni upooiaaiy^tesms ; >1 
'am not i general ‘dnderwfife^^^ and ^benfforer^'CompeMWrc aoiaaswert that 
'oueMljii,.' 

! - -■ , ■■■ ' • : . 

Prom your general knowledge df I^lojW’s Coffee' house,' .-are. >y»u>of 
opinion, that if such policies were to be effected upon private ships, they 
wohld be ^e^ied at a -great increase df’-mie'^’^With the disposition that 
I percdi've in^Ltoyd^s ^bffeei-house, for ‘What I • consider spedulatiweengitge* 
ments.jt is dilRcdlt for tnc th sdy (who have ?not been -lately mucKiamddg 
nhem) what they wodld*do. 

TDunrtg the pefidilfalKjded to -by* you* ^ane there not, to your know- 
ledge, been .vcry cdhstderablc exports of British manufactures, in indtan- 
'huifc shipping‘?^Thcre have ; ;the terms of freighr hot* bcem (otwer than 
'the terpjs on which it cotild be obtained at the East Ind^a House; and 
1 have shipped thyself tba very considerabte^amount art East (odk ships; 
1. have shipped as low as four pounds per ton. i 

Is not the owner of a ship returning to India, obtaining ta frright.(Df 
4 or .£*5 a tOn, very well satisfied with it, considering it ns so.muah 
"j^ift ^i dnai gain, if any gain has been derived from the spechlaticm rOti the 
tg^^warJ bound voyage ?— I presume that the proprietor df jaa'lndiaa- 
would be satisfied with 4 or ^^5 per ton* -{wovided he c»u)d.fill 
i Understand that- fo-Be ■■a--*v«ry-d'»'Mkvdt' 'niatsd' ; /X.mndcr* 

' Maad u to be very didicult at this time to obtain any freight upon any terms. 

^ Therefore 
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TIvsKforc any thipg thst a ship returning to Indta cmi obtAift-in tiitfwAjr, JFm, T}jrE^0 
of- fricight: is very desirable ^-^Of^course it is a matteo' M.pro£t,v and' no ^q. 
injury !Khataxcr ;to ship. , > v;5 < ; » 

Does not it often happen that ships go to the West Indies in ballast^, — 

1 do not know that myself; I have possessed a West Indian ship ; she had 
freight, but the freight is small ; 1 know it is considered when a West 
Indiaman gets n freight.but of about a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds,' 
it is a good outward bound voyage. £ 

Do not they go often half laden, and some quarter laden, and even 
sometimes in ballast I believe they do, though I am not acquainted 
With the fact. 

Do you think that the quantity of goods shipped on those Indian privafj^ 
ships you have mentioned have increased, upon tlie whole, the con- • 
sumption of such goods in India, or have only transferred the transpiort j>|!< 
them from one class of ships to another ; from the Company’s ships to 
ships of individuals ?— I do not think they have been the means of causing 
a great increase in India, because I am of opinion that that was not praq-. 
ticalde ; but I can suppose that it may have been the means of more^gopda . 
going from this country to India, because many vvho could obtain tonnage 
at Ji i per ton would be ready to make shipments, such as empty bottles 
for instance, who would not give ten pounds a ton for that. ; 

Can you speak generally to the nature of the exports froni this country 
to hui a, \>.hicthei they are, properly speaking, manufactures of. Great 
Britain, or other aiticles nut the produce of this country, such as wine ? 

— I can read a ii-st of the goods generally sent, and the proportion in 
which tliey have been sent for the last eighteen ycars^t 

Taken from what ?— From a paper at t|)e East India House. 

Do you believe it to be correct ? — I believe it to be quite so, 

[The account was read as follov/s.] 
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ACCOUNT rtf TONNAGE, PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
exported by Individuals on Freight, Jroni 1793-4 to lb 10-1 1 
inclusive. 


Tons Feet. 

5,5 ll 


3,244 

24 

2,147 

^ 

4078 

20 

805 

33 

685 

_ 

523 

38 

207 

10 

174 

10 

155 

15 

62 

1^5 

34 

'iO 

19 

26 

599 

7 

176 

IV 

102 

27 

47 

31 

35 

10 

33 

35 

5 

36 

5 

21 


1793 4. . 
1"'94 5 . • 
17^5 6. 
It96 7 . . 
1797-8 . . 
1798 9 . . 
1799-800 
‘I81)6 1 . . 
J801.'2. . 
1802 3.. 
1803-4.. 
l»04-5 . . 
1805-0.. 

1806 7.. 

1807 8. . 
1803-9 . . 
1809-10 
1810 11 


Tons. Feet. 
919 — 
40 15 
31 — 
252 — 


374 
195 
129 
31 

1,310 22 
850 33 
1,431 
3,981 
1.949 27 
2,509 25 
2,487 
3,51 i 
1,800 


6 

28 

35 

32 


11 

19 


8 

32 

15 


2 1,806 28 


60 

■a 

‘i.. 

o 


6) 

j: 


60 

C 


a 

d 


Wine 

Beer * 

Iron 

Pig, Sheet, Red and 1 
W*hite Lead . . . . J 

Copper 

Carriiiges 

Oilman’s Stores ...... 

Spirits 

Confectionary ScCordials 

Quicksilver 

Steel 

Iro 1 Guns 

Pitch and Tar 

Ironmongery and Nails 
Cutlery and Hardwaic 
Cottons and Linens . . 
Tinware and Braziery. . 

Turnery 

Piated Ware 

Fowling PiecesSc Pistols 
Swords 


Glass and Earthenware 
Sundries 


Tons. Foet. 


14,649 21 


1,006 

2,704 

*3,445 


19 

29 

39 


21.801^ 28 


* Consisting of Boots and Shoes, Braolery, Cabinet ware, Canteens, Carpeting, Chemical 
" appatatiis, Clodts, Cochineal and Saffron, Cordiige, Corks, Cotton Presses, Drugs and Me- 
dicines, Fishing tackle, Flannel, Flrxjt -cloths, Garden seeds, Glass heads, Glass botile*. Gold 
and silver thread, Grocery, Ha<s and haberdasher.y, Hosiery, gloves and silks. Helmets, Jew- 
ellery, Lead images. Leather pantaloons and glovex. Lines and twine, Looking gl.isses, Ma- 
Mstble, Mathematical iitsirumenis. Millinery, Mineral water, Morocco leather. 
Musical ItMruments, Plate, Painters colours and ml, Perfumery, Pipes, Prints and pictuies,. 
■ 7 ^addler)', '.vlnps and harness. Soap, Scales and weights. Snuff and tobacco. Soda water. Sta- 
tionary, cards, maps and books. Steam engines. Stills, Tin-plates, Tin ware, Toys, tarnery 
and blacking. Upholstery, Woollens. 
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Mr. Duvies.] This paper goes to shew, that the exjidrtsliave been 
chteHy in wine and beer, and not so much in the manufactures of this 
country. 


IFm. Davies, 



Is it within your knowledge, that the manufactures of British articles 
have themselves been the shippers, or have desired to be the shippers, dr 
whether the articles which have gone, have generally gone from merchants 
and other adventurers to India ? — It was the object with those who did 
ship such goods to conceal the matter of fact from the merchants, because 
it would interfere with the sale of the merchants’ consignment, which they 
had purchased from them ; but I have been informed, that some of the 
manufacturers have exported on their own account; I have heard that 
Sir Robert Peel did to a large extent: I believe that some of the minor 
manufacturers in London have exported goods on their own account, but 
as it was an object to them to conceal that from me and other merchants 
who had given them orders, I have not knowm it from them. 


Do you conceive this to be an experiment made once or twice, or that 
they continued in this practice from year to year ? — Of late I understand 
they have desisted ; that they have discovered it an unprofitable attempt 
and have desisted. 


You now speak of the manufacturers themselves? — I rather speak of 
the traders than the manufacturers ; I am not so well informed as to what 
the manufacturers did, except in the instance of Sir Robert Peel, as I am 
of the traders who call themselves manufacturers in London, manufacturers 
of hats and manufacturers of shoes, for instance. 

You speak of tradesmen in London ? — Yes, manufacturing their own 
articles. I speak of the hatters and glass makers, fpr instance, who ma- 
nufacture their own articles. 


Do you know that Sir Robert Peel and Co. have desisted from sending 
goods to India on their own account? — I do not from my own knowledge 
know the fact of their having sent any, but I have heard it so rumoured j 
and that rumour I have given credit to* 

Are you an underwriter in the East India trade at all I am,, on a 
connned scale, 

, You have before said, you would not Insure private ships at any rate - 
I would not. 


4P 3 
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If^in ' ■ Do you mean to <ay by tbal, 'you should not consider private sTiipsIn* 
Eicj. surabie by a private underwriter, dr that they would not be within the. 

ecope you have prescribed to yourself as an underwriter ? — I consider that 
all ships at certain premiums are insurable by respectable underwriters ; 
but they are a class of ships that Would not come within my scope of un^ 
dcj writing. . 

You speak of the ships you suppose may be s^nt out hereafter ? — I am 
speaking of the ships that I presume may hereafter be fitted out from the 
different out-ports. * 

If those ships fitted out from the out-porfs were equally good with the 
Indian built sliips, would you decline insuring them ; would ynii insure the' 
one and not the other ? — I should not make that distinction ; if I insured 
the one, the probability is I should insure the other, making a proportion- 
able ditierence for the goodness of the ship. 

. Would you expect, supposing you were inclined to embark in such un- 
derwriting, a considerable advance of premium ? — I really should. 

Taking into consideration freight and insurance, at what difference per 
cent, do you apprehend that, by the ships proposed to be admitted into the 
trade to India, goods could be exported, compated with the rate per 
cent, at which they are now exported oi) the extra ships bf the Cnmpanyf 
—It is really my opinion, that it would be impossible for any indivitiual to 
export Oil lower terms than the freights that the Company now obtain ships 
at 5 I have, as I slated before, a ship ol my own that was in the We.st- 
India service ; I bought her for ready moticy upon low terms, I fitted her 
out as cheaply as 1 believe any other merchant in London could have fitted 
her out, and at an ndvanced rate of freight to that which I now obtain 
iron) the East India Company ; she was unproductive of profit; I am not. 
only the carrier of those goods tor the Company, but lam the protector of 
those goods from injury, which frequently makes considerable difference 
in the freigltt. 

Is the Committee to understand, tlrat the rate per cent, at which goods, 
could be exported in the private ships proposed to be admitted to the India 
trade, would not be less than the rate at which they may now be exported, 
taking‘fteight and insurance together, in the Company’s ships ? — I must 
beg leave to answer that question, by first stating, that though the ship 
owii^r may be a loser upon the freight at which he ma^ Jet his ship'to 
the' liidia*Company, the East Itidia Company may, for vyhat I kno.W; 

^ . to 
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to t&e contrary, charge such a freight to the public, that the East India 
■Conrpany could not be losers; but 1 am of opinion, that the East India 
Conipa^iy have this last year obtained ships at sucii a rate of freight, that it 
is not desirable either for them or the public tliat they should get them 
lower, or so low. 

Practically, in point of fact, if a mnnh.ad to rhoo; c at this moou nt, 
whether he would send out his goods in one of the Liverpool nr Ihi ic! 
ships, or in one of the Company’s extra ships, wouKl :iio rale ot iioigiit 
and insurance to which he would be subject, in the firht place, in the pri<- 
vatc ship, and in the second, on the Company’s slop, vary, and to what 
degree ? — That is a matter of calculation ; I believe the Company charge 
to the public ^8 per ton ; I believe they arc not gainers by th.e freight 
that they let to the [rublic ; I have been informed, and I believe acciiralciy 
informed, that their loss upon ships that they have frcigiitcd irom indivi- 
duals, and rclct to the public, between the year 1795 and t’ne year 1810', 
has amounted to ^444,293 ; I think no Li\ er(>ool, Hull or Bristol mc-r- 
cliant, could export goods to India cheaper, ta'dng insurance and every 
thing into consideration, than he may at this time through the Company. 

Xn what way do you suppose the shipowners to be ultimately iirdcmni- 
fied for these tenders, at rales apparently losing r - They are not indemni- 
fied ; they are losers. 

How come those tenders to go on ?-r-Becausc tlie ship owner Laving 
got his ship into that line of service, has of late found a difficulty in getting 
any other employ for it; and there may be other inducements of a nobler 
nature, such as serving young men who have been patronized by the ship’s 
luisband ; the captain of my ship happens to be a Welchman, and on that 
account, as a countryman of mine, I have made up my mind to make a 
considerable sacrifice fur his benefit. 

Then this is in the nature of a bonus bestowed for acquiring the com- 
mand of thoseships? — It is a bonus bestowed. 

You understand it to be worth while for an owner who wishes to serve 
n captain, to lose a certain sum of money to place tliat captain in the 
command of a Company’s ship ? — Xo ; I do not understand it to be worth 
while to do so ; but an owner having placed a young man ojice in the 
commandof a ship, he, in consequence of attaining that situation,, having 
married an amiable woman, and got a family, the owner afterwards may 
feel disposed to sacrifice a sum of nroney for rise benefit of that family. 
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JFm. Vavies, wd keeping the young man in a situation that he has filled with credit to 
. , himself and service to his country ; such were my feelings when I made 

■■ ■■y - j , anofier of this ship on a second voyage to the East India Company j myself 

.and partner are proprietors ot twelve sixteenths of that ship, as we are of 
what other ships we have, except one, and in that we have eleven. I 
have a great respect for some of the captains that have served us, and I 
should be extremely sorry to see a man lowered from the situation that I 
had been the means of placing him in, and leading his family to expect 
Ive for years would continue in. When I first bought this ship it was in 
the hope of gain ; the freights were better then, and 1 did hope they would 
increase, instead of which they have fallen off. 

Do you think it possible, as a merchant, this system can go on long 
I am of opinion that the system of the East India Company obtaining 
freights on the very low terms they do at present, cannot last long, be- 
cause, I presume, no man would keep his ship in that employ longer than 
until he could find a more profitable one for her. 

Do not the Company take up their ships by public contract at the lowest 
bidding ? —The executive body of the Company act in the most correct 
and honourable way ; the fault is not with them j it is the competition, it 
is the want of employment in other services ; a merchant says, it is better 
that I sliould gain ^20,0CX) by my ship, though that will not remunerate 
me, than that I should not gain any thing for twelve months, or that I 
should embark her in a service where I shall only gain jCl5,COO. 

In general when a ship is engaged to the Company, is she not engaged 
for six voyages, extending probably fifteen years, so that having once made 
an engagement they cannot alter it ? — I have built two ships for the Com- 
pany ; my contract, prior to the keel of those two ships being laid, was 
for an engagement of six voyages, but the ship I have been last speaking 
of was engaged for one voyage only ; but in general the contract is for six 
voyages, ana the only terms on which I could be tempted to come into 
any engagement wiih the East India Company again as a ship owner. 

Having stated that the India-Company have lost above .^^’400, 000 by 
freight, do not you thiqk that fact might be consistent with their having 
charged a higher rate of freight than a private ship owner would charge, 
in case of a free trade ?— I presume that a private ship owner would not 
en\bark his ship but at least with a prospect of obtaining a profit; now 
the Company have certainly re-let those ships so as to be losers by them, 
their motives for so doing I shall not presume to surmise. 


Do 
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Do you know what is the rate of freight outward and homeward Wm. Dtroia 
charged by the Company upon those ships from which ytm suppose a i6ss '' 

is sustainel ?— Of late years not having been engaged as an Kast-lncii.i < 

merchant, I have not made those minute inquiries which would at^bW' me 
to state it as matter of fact, but as matter of belief, the freight Oiit has 
been ,£"8 per ton, and homeward about 6 per ton. ' 

Considering the great loss the Company has sustained by supplying the 
tonnage of the extra ships to the merchants, and also the great loss that 
the owners of those extra ships sustain by letting them to the honourable 
Company, do not you conceive that it would be more for the interest of 
both parties to allow the private merchants to supply themselves with 
tonnage ? — As a matter of me.e profit and loss, I presume that the Com- 
pany would not lose by being deprived of their export trade ; but when I 
think on that subject, there are questions of great magnitude involved ; but 
merely as a matter of profit and loss, I think they would be gainers by 
having the export trade taken from them. 

Would it not be also advantageous to the owners of the extra ships, 
considering it as a question of profit and loss ? — The owners of the extra 
ships are at present, I think, losers by their contracts with the Kast-India 
Company ; but that, like every other part of trade, has its rise and fall, and 
roust in time come back to its fair level. 

The Committee are to understand, that one great Inducement to the 
owners of extra ships to let them to the Company at a low rate is, the 
connection they may have with the person who is to be appointed to the 
command of those ships ; does not a great part of the advantage, which 
such commander derives, atise from passage-money?—! would wish to 
explain the connection between the owner and the captain ; I must speak 
from that which I know : as the principal owner of three ships, I was 
origmally induced by the merit, and the merit only, of the men, to select 
them fur my captains; I never received a shilling by the way of bonus ; 
that, I believe, is not universally the case in the service. A part of their 
profit, and, I believe, at pieseut, the greater part of the profit that does 
arise froio the voyage to the captain, is from the passengers, and from 
obtaining his tonnage freight free. 

Do you not conceive that a ship owner, in contracting with the Com- 
pany for his ship, the contract being for six voyages, has not in his con- 
templation the contingency of peace, by which he may e pcci to be 
indemnified for the sacrifices that a time of war requires ? — WhenT first 
offered my ship to the Company, it was with the hope of gain. I bad 

formed 
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form/jd eiTo^vcQas opinions as to the manner and rate at whieb a shtp- 
Esq. for.Siic]^ a vr.vn^e ^aukl be fitted out; but experience has convinced mcv 
that upon tlio smalf bhips, at the' present rate ot freights, no gain should be 
expected, by the sb.ip owner ; but I had not in contemplation any par- 
ttcular aiivanta^e that would arise to me in the event of a peace; 1 believe 
war (juite as good for me, upon my twelve hundred ton ships, as peace: 
tliose, I tru:>t, will produce to me a fair mercantile profit, upon a very 
large capital. 

V 

In the account of tlic Company ’.s lo.ss by those extra ships, are you not 
aw^re that one part of the loss Is made up of demurrage?—! understand, 
^/tto be so. 

And that th.nt loss by demurrage arises from detentions, and from cir<* 
cuitous voyages, occasioned by a state ot war ? — Certainly. 

Which therefore arc not to be looked for in a time of peace ?— Certainly; 
that loss falls upon the Company, and not upon the ship owner. 

• Have the goodness to state tlie peace freight, at which he has let his 
ships' to the honourable Company ? — I’he one at .;£’iy los. per ton, foi^ 
twelve hundred tons, and the half of that sum on all exceedings of the 
twelve hundred tons; the other at jCll r7s. per ton, on the twelve hun- 
dred tons, and half that sum on all she can bring home more than the 
twelve hundred tons. 

What are the war allowances made by the Company to you per ton ?— 
The war allowances that I have received on a s!)i[) of twelve hundred 
tuns, called the Cabalva, have been about XlG per ton ; the other ship, 
being now on her passage from Bombay to China, will not, this voyage, 
be entitled to any war contingencies. 

Is the Committee to understand you to say that you make, or arc likely 
b) make, a fair inercaniilc profit upon letting tho.se ship; to the honourable 
Company upon those terms? — The peace treight that 1 now obtain upon 
a ship, which I have lately built at Bombay, is .£'17 17' per ton, as I 
before stated, for the twelve hundred tons, and the half ot tnat sum for all 
surplus; that is my present pence freight; but it a peace were to take 
place, I should obtain further allowances from the Company, which at 
present arc not, nor can well be accurately ascertained, as it would depend 
lipnndbc j>riee of cordage, canvas, iron, and the various articles requisite 
for tKp 'fitttng out of a ship, when peace may take place. 

h 
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apY matle in the tender, bjr an owner of a ship, to ffm 

the Conipnny foi such increa.-ed allowances upon the return of 

peace, and when tlie allowances for war coptingencies t^oUld, as a matter 
of course, be sfauk off?-— t'’hen the executive holy advertise for tenders, 
they leave with their clerk, to the committee of shipping, the terms on 
which those tenders are to be made, which always are very distinct and 
specific. 

Do those terms contain any such stipulation as that alluded to ?— Yes, 
they do. 

Be so good as to state the nature of them ? — I have before stated, that; 
they in some degree depend upon the price of the various articles requisne 
for the outfit ot such a shi[);, and without the public obtaining such terms 
from the Company, I am of opinion, that no merchant would embark a 
capital ot from eighty to ninety thousand pounds, which it now requires, 
to build a ship or tw’clve hundred tons, and fit her out well including 
insurance. 

li the amount of those allowances so to be made by the- Company, as 
stated by you, obligatory upon the Company, or otherwise ? — Certainly 
binding upon the Company, 

Tlte amount of them ? — Yes; that is specified. 

Would tl>e amount of those allowances, in your opinion, be equal to the 
expenses ? — I am of opinion that they would be equal to the expeirse ; 
that is, that the total amount would be equal. 

Is the Committee to understand from you, that it would be eqrn'lv ad- 
van.ageous to you, to sail your snips in ih.- s-’rvice of the honourable O mi- 
pany durii g peace as it now is di;ring war, according to your agreement 
wirh the Company to which you have referred? — Om- ship I expect will 
be more productive to me di’ripg war; the other, I think, may at least be 
equally productive in peace as war. 

What is the usual peace freight for the extra ships ? — It varies from 
about ^i6 to jC20 per ton. 

What is the whole freight upon the extra shins in time of war, taking 
the peace freight and the war allowances together ? — The tender i$ made 
at a ‘.pccific sum per ton, and that has varied from ,£’40 per ton down to 

4Q ‘ 
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fVjn. Davie^y £'26 per ton, within a very few years ^ there are no war allowances 0|)On 
Esq, thoSi? extra ships, ia addition to that Specific Sum at which thd teilder is 
V*. — p made. 

You mean for single voj^ages, I presume ? — For single voyages, cer- 
tainly. In this instance I speak of ships rhat are engaged by the East-1 ndia 
Company fur the performance of one vmyage only ; tficy have another class 
of extra ships, which they iiave engaged tor a certain number of voyages, 
giv^ing them a certain peace freight, and allowing them certain war contin- 
gencies, after the manner in which they allow to their eight hunrire I and 
tw^vc hundred ton ships, which, by way of distinction, are called regular 

Have you any idea of the rate per ton at which a Liverpool merchant 
could afford to send any 6ne of his ships a voyage to India and back again ? 
— I think that would much depend upon the outfit of the ship and the ship 
herself; but I am quite of opinion, that a ship which would go from 
Liverpool to the West Indies, and bring a good and sufficient cargo from 
thence, could not convey indigo, silks, and saltpetre, with advantage to 
the ship owner, on the terms at which the East- India Company now engage 
that class of shipping, because the ship owner would be liable to all the 
damage sustained ; and although a small leak would in no degree be detri- 
mental to a West Indiaman, it may create a very considerable loss to a ship 
that has an East India cargo on board. 

Are you aware that the extra ships are paid an extra allowance for such 
political services as they may perform in India ? — Yes ; I am aware tJicy 
are so paid. . 

Are you aware that that allowance is included in the amount charged as 
freight of extra ships on tiie Hvjnourable Company’s books, and upon •\hich 
you slate them to have lo>t so large a sum ? - I am not sulHcicmly well in- 
formed to answer tiiat question with satisfaction lomyseh. 

Is it usual fertile commanders and officers of the Company’s ships, on 
going to India, to employ European agents or native agents ? — i believe 
the captains and pursers generally employ European agents, but that tne 
officers who have small investments, get their business done by black 
men. 

Have you ever heard a single instance in whicli^a commander of an East 
Indiaman, going to Bombay, has employed an Europc^^ house of agency 

ia 
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in the sale of his investment, or in the purchase of his returns ? — I have //7«. Davies, 
iindetstoofl that there was a certain aid ooiaintd fri>m the houses of agenc y, !>q. 

by the captains in the management of their concerns ; how t’ley remune- ' ' 

rate ihose agent; for the services that they rendered them, or the full ex- 
tent to wliich those services were rendered, 1 cannot speak accurately, 
never having been at Bombay ; my an .wcr was as to India in general- • 

Would it be profitable to the owners of ships, if, immediately after de- 
livering their cargoes they were ic-loadcd and dispatched without remain- 
ing some months unemployed ? — It is quite obvious, that the having a 
ship unemployed for any period of time, is to a certain degree detrimental 
but how far it may be p u ent to send sh^psat certain periods, is a m ttcr 
for consideration : For instance, I expect a ship from China in the course 
of this month ; as a ship owner, I have no wish that ship should sail again 
for Bombay and China earlier than the 1st of next January, though she 
would lie unemployed in the docks for a few months. 

Suppose she was immediately to be dispatched to Bengal or Bombay ? — 

I am of opinion, that at present, the executive body of the Company have 
well arranged the general dispatch of their ships ; because, I am of opinion 
that they should sail between the 1st of January and the 1st of July, 
which 1 understand they now are desircius themselves of having taken 
place. 

Supposing a ship to sail the latter end of August, when do you think' 
she would reach Bengal? — It would be a diificult passage that she would 
have to oaaike up the Bay of Bengal ; and much depends upon the skill of 
the captain and officers in navigating her along the coast. 

Do you think she would get to Bengal in time to be dispatched again 
during the fair season, if activity was used there? — I have gone n'om 
Madras to Bengal, against the monsoons, in less time than thiee weeks, 

1 therefore presume she might get to Bengal in time to be dispatched in 
due season. 

Would a ship at that season of the year go to Madras, or would she go 
to the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal r — I presume she would keep on 
the eastern side, but I have heard of favourable passages having been 
made by keeping within reach of the sea and land breezes on the western 
side of the Bay. 

Would such a ship not be subject to fall within the monsoon on the 
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Dffvies, coast of Coromandel ? — I presume that she would keep such an offing as to 
E.f], keep herself clear of the so rf that runs so high upon that coast during the 

* v- ^ monsoons ; and doing that, I think she might make a short passage, by 

keeping the coast of Coromandel well on board. 

Do 5 ’ou know the rate at which India built ships have brought home 
cargoes from Bengal ? — I am not well informed. 

Have the goodness to exith’n the ground upon which the ship of tweb e 
hundred tons, be'ongmg to you, now on her way home from !'«orabay, is 
ftot allowed any th'ng on the score of war contingencies ? — \ly original 
contract with tlie Last-In«iia Company, was, th it I should build a ship at 
Bombay, and bring her to England on my own accovint, and that after 
her arrival in England, she should perform six voyages to and from India 
for the East-India Company. Not deeming it prudent to import into this 
country fourteen or fifteen hundred tons of .uch goods as I could purchase 
at Bomliay, I maile an offi r to the East India Ciompany, to biitig them a 
cargo of teas home from China upon low terms, conditionally, that 1 were 
permitted to have the advantage of fieigliling that ship on my own account 
from Bombay to China. 

What is the freight you received from China to England on the teas ? — 
Sixteen guineas per ton upon all she can bring home, the Company cn- 

f ging on their part to pay certain expenses at Can on, v/hich will amount, 
presume, to fourteen or fifteen hundred pounds. 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 

[The Committee adjourned till to-morrow morning, 
at eleven o’clock.] 
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Veneris^ 7” die Maij, 1813. 


The RightHon. John Sullivan in the Chair. 


WILLIAM STANLEY CLARKE,. Esq. was called in, and examined W. S. Clivlce^ 

as follows : Esq. 

Mr. Itnpey^ ARE you in the sea service, or have you been in the sea 
service of the East India Company ? — I have been in the sea service of 
the East India Company more than twenty-five years. 

Have you been commander of a regular ship of the East India Compa- 
ny’s service ? I have ; six voyages, during about hfteen years. 

In consequence of having been so long in the East India Company’s 
service, are you acquainted with the Indian trade ? — Generally so, of that 
part of it which commanders and officers of our ships are accustomed to 
participate in. 

You have regularly made use of your privilege as an officer in carrying 
out investments to India ? — Invariably. 

What has been the assortment- of goods of which those investments 
have consisted ? — A general assortment, consisting ot sta|)ler, and in short, 
of every description of merchandize suited to the Indiar; markets. 

Principally English produce and manufacture ?— Yes, principally so. 

What British produce and manufacture are suited to the Indian market ^ 

—The staple articles are iron, lead, and copper ; the miscellaneous, wine, 
beer, hams, cheese, &c. and in short, a great variety of articles suited to 
European consumption. 

What articles of British manufacture ? — Almost every kind of British 
manufacture i such as sadlery, glass ware, and aiso furniture, in a small 
degree. 


.An-' 
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S. Clarke, Any woollens ? — Woollens are prohibited to the commanders and offi- 
Esq. cers of the Company’s ships. 

Do you think any private trader can carry out British produce and ma- 
nufactures to India with the same advantage as the superior officers in the 
East India Company’s service ? — I conceive, certainly not. 

State the advantages those officers have over any other private tradcr>?-— 
They are granted a certain privilege by the regulations ot the Kast India 
Company, by virtue of which, ttwy carry out their investments tree of all 
freight. 

Th^y can also insure at a very low rate, can they not ?-^Tbey insure at 
the rate that the Company’s ships arc generally insured ; certainly I 
beiievC at a lower rale than ships ot a smaller description, and of less force 
would be subject to. 

Can you state to the Committee, whether the investments carried out 
from this country by the Ea -t India Company’s officers, have of late been 
profitable to them, or otherwise ? — ibe profitable result of the invest- 
rneuts carried out from this country, is very dependent upon the state of 
the markets, and the markets of late years have generally been so fully 
stocked, as I believe to yield a very moderate advantage. I have in my 
possession a lett'T from a captain of one of the ships that went out in the 
last season to Madras, in which he describes his great apprehensions of 
suffering a very serious los.s from his outwaol investment, in consequence 
of the great glut in the market of all European articles. 

So that not only in your time the markets were overstocked, but you 
have reason to believe that they afe now ? — 1 do not mean to say that the 
n'.arkels were a'ways overstocked in my time, but I think generally, they 
have been so much so as to yield but a small return under the description 
of profit. ^ 

Your three, last voyages were to Bombay, were they not ? -*>They were 
to Bombay, and ultimately to China, 

Did you carry out any specie to Bombay in this last voyage ? — On my 
two former voyages 1 carried out specie to a considerable amount. 

Which of those voyages ?*^The two former of those . three voyages, front .,. 

an 
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an apprehtfusion, that with too large an adventure in merchandize, I 
should wot be successful. 

During the time you were employed in the Indian service, did you ob- 
serve liiat any new articles of British manufacture, or produce, found a 
market in India, or n cre demanded there ? — 1 really am unable to name 
any new article ; I certainly myself tried an experiment in carrying out 
Some Manchester goods to the amount of about *£1,000 on two of my 
voyages, a: d it assi'-ted the disposal of flic rest of my investment, by mak- 
ing the assortment more general, but 1 believe merely to that limited ex- 
tent that I amid have hoped for a market, and that chiefly for the con- 
sumption of Eufopeans. 

In your opinion, if a free trade vi-erc opened between this 
India, would there he any increased demand, either among the Qalivc* 
of India, or among Europeans, for British commodities ?— i apprclsi?ijd 
iKii among the natives. 

Do you apprehend there would among the Europeans ? — I think that 
Would much depend upon the possibly increased number of European re- 
sidents, and the consequent increased number of consumers. 

You of course understand the loading of a ship for a homeward voyage j 
must there not be an assorted cargo of light goods, and what is called 
dead weight or ballast goods ? — Undoubtedly. 

Are you acquainted wnh the ballast goods from India, what they are? 
—I believe they arc saltpetre, sugar, and such other articles of dead 
weight. 

Rice r — ‘Rice is included certainly. 

Do you recollect any other article ? — I cannot say that any other occurs, 
to me. 

Saltpetre is confined to the Company’s ships, is it not ?— It is. 

Tlien if private ships were to load from India for this country, they must 
take as ballast either rice or sugar ?— ^I apprehend thtat would be the case. 

Must not rice in general be extremely unprofitable to them, except on 
occasions of great scarcity here conceive precarious article. 

Do 


S, 
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W.’S^C^rke, 



Do you not think, f6r the most part," their ballast ^OuUl be 
lliat must in some degree dej>end upon the judgment of 'the parties. 

Saltpetre not being permitted to them, and lice in general being a very 
precarious article, do not you think that the judgment of the parties would 
generalTy lead them to take sugar as ballast ? — I should suppose it would. 


iAre you- acquainted with the capability of Bengal For the produc'tion of 
sugar i do not you think it might be pioduced in Bengal to any amoLint ? 
—It is nineteen years since I was in HeugM, but I certainly have a general 
uriderslanding that it might be so produced, as the question infers. 


. your experli nee, do you think that the capital that is now cin- 

the Company, and by private merchants in the Indian ra h*, is 
ti||jy^P§quate to embrace it according to the jiresent demands? — Accord- 
ingftl present demands, I should say certainly. 

Arc you well acquainted with the islands in the Indian Archipelago ? — 
1 have been through several of what are called the Eastern Straits, and I 
have also visited the island of Amboyna, and Ballytown, in the Straits of 
Alias the native name is I^boagce. 

/Do you apply the term the Eastern Islands, to the whole of the Archi- 
pelago, or only part of it ? — I believe the Straits of Macassar are con- 
sidered by navigators the western limits of the Eastern Archipelago. 

, State to the Committee, whether the inhabitants of those islands are of 
a mild or of a ferocious disposition generally? — The naiivesof the islands 
of Celebes and Borneo are said to be ferocious ; I speak not from personal 
knowledge of them; those with whom I had Inteicourse in the Straits of 
Allas were a courteous and civil people, but still woun there a single shipi 
we Used great caution in our intercourse with them, to guard against atly 
disposition to treachery. 

Has it not been fotind by experience, that they generally have a dispo- 
-sitiun to treachery ?-r— I believe generally where they have any interest to 
•become so, or their resentment is excited. 

Are they not what mhy be considered a baibarous, rather than acivi- 
lizet! people ? — I certainly so cotisider them. w 

climate bP thoW islands is extremely hot ?—YtSs, it is. 

What 
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What IS the clothing of the natives ?— ^Of the simplest description pos- Clarke^ 

'cible ; they wear a garment round their middle, and a turban or light cap Esq. 

upon their heads, which I believe form the principal, if not entire, part 
of their clothing. 

Are thoseof cotton ? — Yes, of cotton cloths of their own nranufeicturc. 

State to the Committee, what articles of European produce or manu- 
facture, in your opinion, can be disposed of amongst them r~I am ready 
unaware of any articles uf Kuro|)ean manufacture, unless it were a supply 
of ammunition and fire-arms, wliich are a prohibited article ; when 1 was 
in the Straits of Allas, for poultry, and such minor description of provi- 
sions, we found they would accept in exchange to a certain extent of 
knives, and such articles of coarse cutlery ; for bullocks and provisions of 
a more expensive kind, we paid in dollars; commercial ucalingS'we 
had none. 

In your opinion, is there any the least chance of disposing of woollen 
goods of this country to any amount, among those islands ? — I think 
not. 

Do you think the ports of thosXi islands have been already fully explored, 
in a cotumercial point of view ? — I apprehend the country traders liave 
been most active and enrer[)rising in endeavouring to explore them in eveOy 
possible way, with a view to any advantage they might have derived from 
them. 

Supposing a private trader of this country were to send out a ship of 400 
tons to those islands loaded with British, product", how long do you 
think it would take such a trader to dispose of his cargo ?- — In my opinion, 
he would not be able to dispose of it at all ; and it would be highly essential 
that his ship should be extremely well armed, as are the country ships 
which go on that description of voyage. 

Are not the Eastern Islands governed by petty Rajahs, who are extreme- 
ly jealous of, and hostile to each other ? — 1 have understood so. 

So jealous, that the trading with one of them would be likely* to excite 
the hostility of others ? — I thmk it would be likely 'to become an object of 
contention between them. 

Do you then think tliat the Eastern Islands could be British mer- 

4 K chant 
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S. Cltvke, chant an object of fair trade, with a view to commercial profit, upon any 
Esq. rational principle ?— With a view to the sale of Biitish produce, I should 
— ?v ^ say, certainly not. 

Supposing a British merchant to send his ships to those seas, do you 
think he could get teas in those seas, supjrosin;’ the China trade still to be 
confined to the East India Company, and supposing an il ieit cominerce 
to be a part ot his object ? — There would be certai.ilv no difiiculty in ob- 
taining leas, if it becanie an object to obtain them among those islands. 

Is not the high duty on tea, and the high price in consequence, the 
strongest possible inducement to smuggling in that article ? — No doubt it 
must operate as a greattemptaiion. 

State to the Committee, how in your opinion a trader, having such illicit 
objects in view, wo ild obtain teas in the Eisttrn Elands ? — l apprehend, 
if such was their ohjoct, tiit y might obtain them with greater frcility I'roia 
Manilla, or some of the ports towards the Straits of Malacca, or even in 
Java. 

Taking Manilla first, through what vessels do you imagine they would 
obtain such illi( it cargoes often, at Manilla? — 'They might do so, by 
means of the Chinese Junks, or probably by the aid of Portuguese or 
Spanish ships from Macao. 

How do you imagine they would obtain such cargoes of tea either at 
Java or t )wards the Straits of Malacca ? — T’heic is a constant intercourse 
between China, Cochin China and Java, as well as the Eastern Elands, by 
means of the Cninese junks; and country ships returning from China, pass 
through the Straits ot Malacca, and could certainly land any quantity of 
teas at the intermediate ports. 

Are there not Chinese colonies upon the Northern coast of Java, with 
which, by means of their junks, the Chinese have cotistant communi- 
cation ? — I understand there are. 

Would there be any difficulty in obtaining tea to any amount that is 
likely to be required, either from the Hong mercliauis, or vvTat are 
called the outside men, in Chin i? — 1 believe tea might be obtained in 
any quantity. 

Do you know the fact, that the East India Company have the choice of 

the 
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the best teas ?— -I have understood them to liavc the selection of all the 
teas that come to Canton. 

Supjwsine^ an illicit commerce in tea to be carried on to any amount, is 
it your opinion, that the teas so introduced into this country would be of 
a very inleri'ir quality ? — 1 should think they would be very inferior to the 
Company’s teas; much r.’isjlit depend, however, upon the judgment and 
capability of selection, of the parties who purchased them. 

Do you know any tliing of the island of Banca and its produce ? — The 
produce of Banca is principally tin. 

♦ 

Do you know whetlvm tlic i^Iand of Banca produces tin in any considera- 
ble quanlitic-i? — I understand it to do so. 

Have you the means of information whether that tin is easily obtained 
from the mines in the island of Banca ? — I apprehend it to be so, but I 
never visited Banca myself. 

Have you heard whether that tin is smelted easily or with difficulty? — I 
have heard easily ; but I speak from general information. 

Have you heard that the Chinese have in a very great degree been sup- 
)died with tin through the Dutch, from the Lland of Banca r — Yes, in 
fornior tunes. 

Du you know whether the Eastern Islands produce iron ? — I am told 
they do, some of them. 

Do you know whether the iron instruments and arms used by the na- 
tives of those islands, arc nuiiufacturcd by themselves from tlieir ow.n 
iron ? — I believe chiefly by themselves ; I have aiso iind'- rstood iluit they 
formerly obtained an occasional supply from rhe li)urch, of ornamcnied 
fire-arms; indeed 1 saw some of that description in the Straits of Allrs, 
when I was there. 

State what return cargo a merchant trading to the Eastern Islands could 
find there for Europe ? — I am not aware of any thing ; unless a quantity 
of mother-of pearl shells, a small supply of tortoise shell, and perhapi; 
some spiccry ; on the island.s called the Fejee Idands, tiierc has been 
found a small quantity of sandal wood, which the American rr.rclers have 
b.uuigiu to Cluna of late ycais, but very in.tciiorin quality to wiiat is sent 
from India. 

4 R 2 If 
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W. S-.Glarke, If you, a?'a Company’s officer, had\^’lO,ono cngagerUn thepriv'ilege 
L/Stji trade, wliat should you consider you gained over a private- trader in con- 

t f sequence of the advantages you enjoyed as a Company’s officer ? — I should 

suppose from twelve to fifteen per cent, but it is-a matter of opinion. 

How dbfcs that' advantage arise ? — By exoneration IVom the charge of' 
frciglit, by a reduced premium of insurance, and saving on the commission 
for agency in India. 

Can you give an- opinion what proportion the British manufartures ex- 
ported by the Company’s officers, bear to the whole of theiri ivvsrments 
taken out ? — Perliaps a fifth part, speaking of manufacturers only ; but 
this of course varies. 

Are you acquainted ■rtdth the state of manufactured articles now made 
at the Presidencies by native labourers, under tlie instructi'm of British 
artificers, which manufactured articles were formerly itnjioned from Great 
Britain ? — I know it to be a fact, that there are at tins time, minufactuicd 
at the presidencies, a great variety of articles of leather, sueli as hoots, 
shoes, &c. ; they also manufacture carriages extremely well, (uinituic and 
cabinet wares. 

Any articles in the metals, gold, silver, brass, iron and steel ? — Yes, 
all the articles enumerated in this question generally, and very well 
finished. 

Can you give any opinion what proportion those articles now made there 
and consumed by the British settlers, bear to those now imported from 
Great Britain ? — 1 cannot say. 

Has the exportation of thosearticles from Great Britain' decreased ? ^ — 
riiave understood it to have done so of late years. 

Are you of opinion that asi improvements increase in the nianuficture 
of those articles, the importation of those articles horn Great Britain may- 
be materially affected ? — 1 think so, certainly. 

Supposing the present duty of 96 per cent, upon tea to be reduced to 
half of that amount; do you think there would remain sufficient 
temptation to smuggle tea, if- the ArchtpeUgo were opened to numerous 
vessels of 350 tons from Great Britai-' ? — The inducement would cer- 
tainly be lessened, in proportioir to the- quantum, of duty that was taken 
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off; but I conceive,, still a. sufficient temptation would exist, provided 
the parti. '9 disposed to enter upon the speculation, saw it safe to do so. 

Can you give any probable opinion what amount of duty, remaining 
upon tea might still continue a sufficient temptation ? —That is a question 
I find great difficulty in answering ; I consider it to require so much se- 
rious consideration, that I would not wish to hazard an opinion in a sum- 
mary way. 

Is the Committee to understand it to be your opinion, that a quantity 
X)f tea suffi ient for the supply of Great Britain, might be found in the 
Eastern Islands, in the event of our being excluded from China? — I 
think not; 

In the event of a free trade in tea, are you of opinion that the price of 
tea would be considerably reduced in this country ? — It probably would 
in the first instance materially, but I should apprehend the contrary might 
eventually ensue, from the great advance of price in China. 

Upon what grounds do you consider that a great advance of price would 
take place in China ? — From the competition that wool I arise between 
the Company and private traders, were they admitted there. 

Must not the price in China depend upon the extent of purchase ? — 
Ido not think it altogether dependent thereon. 

If the quantity purchased in China were not more considerable in the 
event of a free trade than it is at present, upon what grounds do you 
imagine that any permanent advance in the price of tea could take place 
in China ? — From the advan'age which the Chinese would embrace of 
having a variety of competitors in their market, instead of its being con- 
fined tot he East India Company. 

Then you do not im gine, that in the event of a free trade, any consider- 
able aildiiional quantity of tea would be imported into this country from 
India and China ? — I by no means meant to state that opinion ; and if so 
the price might be affected, but beyond all doubt so would be the quality 
of the tea. 

Is the Committee to understand, that you do conceive that a consider- 
able addition would probably take place in the importation into this 
country ? -1 should suppose that would much depend upon the demand 
that adventuicrs in such tiade should find for the article, tlicir spirit of 

eiucrprizc, 
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■IV. a. Clm ke, entcrprize, and the consequent advantage they might look to from im- 
lisq'. porting it. 

Did the consequence which you state you apprehend as likely to result 
from a competition, arising from the free introduction of British merchants, 
take place at the time the Americans were in the habit of resorting to 
China for the purpose of the purchase of tea ? — There was certainly a 
competition to a limited extent; the quantity of tea taken from China 
by the Americans, bore a small proportion to that purchased by the East 
India Company, who had the selec.ion of all the choice teas, as 1 under 
stand, previous to the Americans effecting their purchases. 

*Do the captains and officers in the service of the East India Company, 
pay to the Company any pe; centage upon being allowed to import tea 
from China ? — They pay a duty of ^ per cent, for a small proportion of 
their privilege, 17 per cent, on a second proportion ; these under the head 
of indulgence, and on all the excess above that, under the head of cx- 
ceedings, 37 per cent. 

State the proportion, generally, of the captain’s investment from China, 
paying each duty ? - In a commander’s privilege, 688lbs. weight pays 7 
per cent. 8,f)iHlbs. pays 17 percent, the remainder, if filled up with teas, 
p lys 37 per cent.; a commander is allowed 38 tons from China. 

WJiat other articles bc.sidcs tea, are they allowed to import from China ? 
— Nankeens and drugs ; and they also frequently have permission to put 
in, as ballast, a quantify of mother-o’- pearl sliells, over and above their 
limited privilege, freight free. 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee what proportion the tea 
bears to those other articles in tlic excess alrove the indulgence, and which 
pays .37 per ctnt. ? — With i!ie exception of a small cjuanlity of nankeens, 
it is usual, I believe, for the commanders generally to fill up the whole 
of the excess with teas ; l,t)08lb5. of tea goes to a ton ; other articles 

than tea pay an ad valorem duty of 7 cent. 

Then it appears that about .38 OOOlbs. of tea is allowed to be Iirought 
by the captain, payiiig a duty of 7 , 17> a’ d 37 percent, does he usually 
brytg '20,000 or .'o/ oo, or what proportion docs he bring ? — It much 
depends fapon the jinigmcat and disposition of tlie parties ; 1 have in some 
cases cbhfihed inyself entirely to a tea investment, with the exception of 
a few hundred pieces of nankeen ; at other times, 1 ha\e brought a pro- 

poition 
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portion of drugs, such as rhubarb or gamboge ; there is a distinction fV. S. Clarke, 
between black tea and green, and the cxceedings are usually filled up either Esq. 

with black tea, or an intei io description of green tea, which is sanctioned • — y ^ 

being shipped in cxceedings ; the finer description of green teas aie not 
bcyoi;d a limited extent. 

Did you in general bring fine teas, or those of the lower qualities? — 

T he finer leas, to the extent of my indulgence; teas of inferior quality 
for my cxceedings. 

Upon those teas upon which you paid a duty of 37 per cent, did you* 
find it a profitable adventure, that it yielded a fair return of profit in 
general ? — A moderate piofit upon teas that were in my cxceedings ge- 
nerally. 

Do not the commanders of India ships sometimes purchase their of- 
ficers’ humtward tonnage from China, for the purpose of bringingteas ? — 

Fiequcatly. 

Are the officers entitled to similar indulgences, and to a similar pri- 
vilege of bringing home teas, upon payment to the Company of the 
rates already stated r — Yes, according to the extent of their respective 
privileges. 

What do the captains generally pay to the officers for their ton- 
nage ? — riiat fluctuates very much ; 1 have known it from, ^0.0 up 
to a ton. 

Do not the commanders, on a voyage to China, pay to the Company a 
further sum of .£^>00 ? — They do. 

Upon what account is that money paid ? — It is paid as a charge 
under the head of freight in our accuuiits, it was adopted in the year 

17 go'. 

Is that confined to a China voyage ? — No; it applies to all the Com- 
pany’s regular ships. 

If any mode could be adopted by which the payment of so large a sum 
as 37 per cent, upon tea could be avoided, would not the tempiation of 
smuggling be reduced to that extent ? — If tlicre existed the disposition, 
and a facility of smuggling, I apprehend it would. ' 

When 
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When you were in the command of a Ship'in t WCompany’-s'ser^ice, 
v^cre you allowed to take out'for sale in China, every article ofSritish 
manufacture ?— We were precluded from tdking wodllens, fire-arm?, 
or warlike stores. 

Were you allowed to take out tin ? — Tin also was prohibited, unless 
by special permission. 

Do j'ou recollect any other articles ? — No other artides occuT'to me ilt 
the present moment. 

Were you allowed to take out'those goods'upon the pavrnent of any 
duty to the Company, or were they absolutely prohibited ? — They were 
absolutely prohibited unless leave was granted : I think I liave undefstodd 
some commanders going to China have been allowed to take a limited 
quantity of tin, on special application, but without any ftddtttonal 
payment to the Company. 

What was the change of system in 1796, which occasioned the charge 
of jt'500 paj’able by the captains to thc Compiny '? — ^It was at that period 
that the Company adopted the system of hiring their Ships by open com- 
petition, and doing away the existing sale of commands which had before 
been practised. 

To what purpose is the ^600 so paid applied, is it applied to arty.par- 
'ticular purpose ? — As I was taught to understand, in Some degree as a 
compensation to the Company, in return for paying off those commanders 
to a certain amount, not exceeding X5,00(), who had previously purchased 
their commands ; and that the future commanders shouhl thereupon not 
be upon a better footing than those who had already <paid for their 
commands. 

Will that payment cease when the Company shall have teocived their 
full compensation ? — I believe the officers in the service have gcnurally 
encouraged that expectation. 

Are the Company’s outward-bound regular ships Of 12'00 fous, 
generally fully laden on the voyage out to India and China ? — Gene- 
rally so. 

Does it not sometimes happen that there has been Vacant tonnage ?— It 
has net cr occurred in the ship I have commanded. 
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Hare not you performed several voyages to Bombay aad Gbina J-r-I fp'". S. darken 
have made three successive voyages of that description. E^. ^ 

Of what has your investment to Bombay generally been composed ? 

—Generally of the staple articles; viz. iron, copper, &c. with beer, 
wine, and a general assortment of other descriptions of goods ; on the two 
former of my voyages to Bombay the greater part of roy investment 
consisted of specie. 

What has been the general out-turn of your investments to Bombay ? 

—The general out-turn has been a moderate profit. 

Have you considered that you made a fair remittance to India by suck 
investment ? — Yes. 

In what year did you carry out specie to Bombay ?— The first year I 
think, was 1805 ; the second was, I l^lieve, I8O7. 

What was the market price of specie at that time in England? 

(meaning dollars) of which it is presumed your investment of specie 
was composed ? — 1 speak from recollection, but 1 think sixty-five pence, 
per ounce. 

State what was the sale price then in Bombay, how many rupees for a 
hundred dollars ? — I again speak from recollection, 1 think it was 228 or 
2'2y rupees per 100 dollars. 

In what year did you perform your third voyage to Bombay r— In 
1810. 

Do you recollect what was the market price of silver then in England ? 

—I do not recollect further tlian this, that it was at so high a rate, I 
^did not venture to purchase it. 

Do you recollect what was the market price of dollars at that time in 
Bombay ? — I think it was 'Jig rupees the 100 dollars, but 1 speak this 
from recollection. 

Can you inform the Committee of the weight of the dollar ?— 1,153 
dollars weigh 1,000 ounces. 

Do you recollect what the exchange was between England and Bombay . 

4 S i» 
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IP. S- Clarkcy,tci the yeafs 1805 and 1807 Not having hiid any remitianccs to make, 
t'sq. I really cannol say. 



Whom where you in the habit of emplovu'g as- your agent, or dubasR, 
at Bombay, in disposing; of your cargoes in the three voyages you went 
to tjiat place ? — Ardascir Dady was my dubash. 

Did you ever employ European agents in the sale o£ your outward in- 
vestment, or the purchase of your cottons for China ? — No. 

It is within your knowledge that this practice of employing native, 
agency, in the disposal and purchase of investments, has ever been de- 
viated from, by captains of.Indiameit ? — 1 am not aware o! -its- having 
been deviated from. 

Haying stated that. In your opinion, the effect of opening the China 
trade would be a very great rise in the price of teas there, are you of • 
opinion that any effect would be produced on the general quality of the 
teas by.thc trade being so opened ?-^l think that the-effcct would be, 
that teas would be imported into this countr,y of a very inferior quality to 
those now imported* . 

Are not you aware of instances in which goods allowed to be pur- 
chased in China by -private merchantSj hav'e risen nearly a hundred per 
cent, in value, in die course of the last ten or twelve years ; the articles- 
alluded to are sugar, tuthenague, and raw silk — Never having dealt in ■ 
any of the articles specified, 1 cannot give, any distinct opinion. 

Have you heard of the quality of those goods now enumerated, having- 
been very rr.uch adulterated, in consequence of the competition for them ? 
— I,iiave certainly understood the sugars to be so. 

Is it usual for the country ships alluded to by you, to carry teas to- 
India ? — I apprehend for the supply of India only. 

Have the goodness to state, in what manner the advance or discount ^ 
upon the invoice, as the case may be, of goods sold in India is esti- 
mated, whether inclusive or exclusive of he chr ges ? — Exclusive of 
cbai^es^ 


Are the charges incurred upon the invoice added to the cost of the goods, 
•r do they appear upon the face of the invoice as a separate charg ? — 
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And no adv.ince or discount allowed upon them ? — No advance or 
discount allowed upon them. -In speaking of the proportiona'e amount 
of duties paid upon teas, I enumerated seven, seventeen, and ihirty-sevcn 
per cent.; I also stated that, in those teas shipped as exccedings, we 
brought home teas of lower prices, either, confined to black teas, or an 
inferior sort of green teas, under the description of Hyson skins', I ought 
perhaps to have added, that there is an additional charge of twenty per 
cent., making it altogether fifty-seven per cent., provided the finer de- 
scription of green teas, beyond double the quantity in the indulgence^ is 
brought home. 

Is the five hundred pounds alluded to by you, paid only once, or «t 
the conclusion of .every .voyage ? — At the conclusion of every voyage. 

Do the commanders. of the honourable Company’s 1200 ton siiips reap 
-any advantage of.cousequence from passengers?— -.Certainly. not those from 
China. 

Do not all the Company’s 1200 tons ships go to China ? — t believe 
there have been some exceptions, where they have gone to Bengal or 
'Bombay. 

Have not those ships afterwards gone to China?— In the case of the 
'Henry Addington from Bengal, and of the Wexford from Bombay, they 
have returned direct to Europe. 

Are-those the only two instances you are aware of in which ships of 
1200 tons have not gone to China ultimately ? — Those are the only two 
instances which immediately occur to my recollection, but there are 
others. • ' 

Have the goodness to state your opinion of the character of the native 
agents dubashes .at Bombay ?-r-l think them persons of great re- 
spectability. - . ’ 

Have 


I’Thcy appear upon the face of the invoice as a separate charge, and in many 
.initances arc allowed at the prime cost. 

Do you know of any instance in which an advance or discount has 
been calculated upon those charges ? — IsJiould apprehend the charges arc 
always inserted at specifically what they are. 


4 S 2 
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U', S, Clarke, Have you not placed every reliance upon their honour and integrtt|', 
E».i. and intrusted them with all your property, upon the several voyages yoo. 
’ have made to that place ? — Yes, 1 have. 

Have youtcver found that trust abused in any way ? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

LieutenanuColonel Sir JOHN MALCOLM was called in, and ex*; 

amined by the Committee as follows ; < 

Lieut. Colonel Do you wish to correct any part of yonr evidence ? — In page I09 of my 
Sir J. Malcolm, examination, a quesiion was asked me, “ Might not an increase in the 
V * knowledge of useful arts in the natives, conveyed by Ihitish subjects re- 
sident in India, tend to strengthen the British government in India?” my 
answer was, “ I conceive that such knowledge might tend, in a consi- 
derable degree, to increase their own comforts and their enjoyment of 
life ; but 1 cannot see how it would tend in any shape to strengthen the 
political security of the English government in India, which appears to 
me to rest peculiarly upon their present condition 1 wish to add, that I 
mean by stating that the political security of the English government in 
India appears to rest peculiarly upon the present condition of the native 
subjects, to refer to their actual divisions into ca^ts, with particular duties 
and occupations, and to that reverence and respect which they entertain 
lor Europeans, not only on account of their knowledge of the superior 
branches of science, but also of their better knowledge of many of the 
mechanical and more useful arts in life ; and therefore, though I conceive 
that the communication of such knowledge to the natives would add to 
their comforts, and their enjoyments of life, and would increase their 
strength as a community, I do not think that the communication of any 
knowledge, which tended gradually to do away the subsisting distinctions 
among our native subjects, or to diminish that respect which they enter- 
tain for Europeans, could be said to add to the political strength of the 
English government. 1 am far, however, from siatiug an opinion that 
the contemplation of its even lessening that strength, which is to be 
viewed as a distant, and many may conceive, a speculative danger, should 
operate as a motive with the English government to check the progress of 
improvement in such useful arts among its native subjects ; but it appears 
to me one, among many other causes, that should keep the English 
government very awake to the growing difiiculty of governing the Indian 
empire. 
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Are not you of opinion, that to increase the comforts and enjoyments 
of life of the native population of India, would tend to strengthen their 
attachment to the British government, and consequently to stengrhen and 
insure the stability of that government in India? — From all I have ever 
been able to observe of nations, I do not think we can calculate upon 
gratitude for benefits of the nature described, as an operating motive that 
would at all balance against the danger of that strength which such a 
community as that of our Indian subjects might derive from the general 
diffusion of knowledge and the eventual abolition of its casts, a consci- 
ousness of which would naturally incline them to throw oft' the yoke of 
a foreign power; and such they always must consider the British in India; 
I wish to be understood as alluding in this answer to a danger that is very 
remote, but yet, in my opinion, worthy of attention. 

Are not the natives of India, in your opinion, susceptible of gratitude 
in the highest degree ; have you not known instances of generosity and 
liberality on the part of the natives of India which would have done 
honour to any men in any age ?— I think the natives of India, individually 
considered, are susceptible of gratitude, and I have known many in- 
stances of liberality and generosity among them ; but I do not conceive 
that we can, as I stated before, calculate upon such motives as likely to 
influence the community, which we shall always find it difficult to rule in 
proportion as it obtains union and possesses the power of throwing off 
that subjection in which it is now placed to the British government. 

What is your opinion of the general character of the natives of India 
for honour, fidelity, and veracity? — I have, in my former evidence, 
stated, that the various communities of our subjects in India differ as much, 
perhaps, as (he various nations in Europe. It is only possible, therefore, 
to give a general answer to this question. I have observed, not only 
throughout India, but in all the different governments in Asia, which I 
have travelled over, that, speaking generally, the veracity of the subjects 
has depended very much upon the government under which they were 
placed : where that was tyrannical, the oppressed subjects have had re- 
course to falsehood, as the means of defending themselves against oppres- 
sion ; and I have known in Mahometan governments, a thousand cases 
in which the falsehood was persevered in by heads of villages and other 
men, (though torture even was inflicted) with a view of saving their own 
daughters, and those of the persons in the village, from violation, or their 
property from plunder. In such situations and conditions oi . life, false- 
hood alnjost became a virtue^ and men, amid such scenes, acquired ^ 

habit 
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JAent, Colonel Jiabit of concealing the truth in all points connected with their own pro- 
SirJ. Malcolm, petty, or that of the persons immediately under them. When a govern* 
“v" ment that regards justice succeeds to such tyranny as I have described, it 
requires many years before its subjects can believe that it does not mean 
to exercise its power in the same manner to which they have been ac- 
customed, and changes in the habits of a nation must be gradual. It is 
•also to be observed, that the officers of the English government, though 
many of them speak the language of the natives what is called tolerably 
well, have seldom that very minute knowledge of the idiom of the dif- 
ferent dialects of India that can enable them fully to understand the stoty 
of a low or an ignorant native : and it is, in my opinion, to the habits 
arising out of former oppression, and to the want of a full knowledge of 
the language in those with whom they communicate, that we must refer 
most of those general and indiscriminate accusations against our Indian 
subjects, for falsehood as a national vice. I have hardly ever known 
where a person did understand the language, or where a calm communi- 
cation was made to a native of India through a well-informed and trust- 
worthy medium, that the result did not prove that what had first been 
stated falsehood had either proceeded from fear, or from misappre- 
hension ; 1 by no means wish to state, that our Indian subjects are more 
free from this vice than other nations that occupy a nearly equal condi- 
tion in society, but I am positive, that they are not more addicted to it. 
With respect to the honour of our native subjects, it is (as that feeling is 
understood in this country) chiefly cherished by the military tribes of 
India ; among them I have known innumerable instances of its being 
cairied to a pitch that would be considered in England, more fit for the 
page of a romance than a history ; with regard to- their fidelity, I think, 
as tar as my knowledge extends, there are, generally speaking, no race of 
men more to be trusted ; I can mention large classes of menials, such as 
the fje itoo palanquin-boys at Madras, who amount to 20 or 30,000, and 
a great proportion of whom are employed by tbe English government, 
or the individuals serving it, who, .as a body, are remarkable for their 
honesty and fidelity; during a period of nearly thirty years, I cannot call 
to mind one instance being proved of thefr, in any one of this class of 
men, whose average w^ages is from three rupees a month, to eight rupees, 
or from 7 j. to .£ 1 . I remember hearing of one instance of extraordi- 
nary fidelity; where an officer died at the distance of near 3(K) miles from 
the settlement of E’crt St. George, with a sum of between 2 and 
i« his palanquin : These honest men, alarmed at even suspicion attaching 
to them, salted him, brought him SCO miles to Madras, and lodged him 
in the tpwii major’s office with all the ir.on#y scaled, in /bags. -Among the 

natives 
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ft&tfvea in our military, I can speak the feelings, I believe, of all officers Lieut. Cotend 
Well acquainted with them, that it never enters into our contemplation, SirJ. Uolcolni. 
that we arc to be deceivcfl or defrauded by aSeapoy ; and as far as I can y— — — ^ 

judge from tlic character of that class of men, what the rest must be ' 

(wherever they have equal confidence in the Europeans who communicate 
with them as the Seapoys have in their officers) I should state that there 
arc few large communities in the world, whose dispositions are better, or 
(speaking to the virtues described in the question) more praise-worthy : 
it may. also be stated as a general proof of their possessing- those qua- 
lities, the tittachment which almost all European masters who reside in . 

India feel for their native servants; this feeling amongst those who un- 
derstand the language, and who are of good temper and character, is almost 
without an exception: I may be allowed to ad da circumstance thartookplace 
in my own family; when ordered to- Persia in 1800, Lhad, from the 
public situation I iield, a numerous retinue of native servants, con- - 
sisting of between twenty and thitty ; among these were men from 
the furthest boundary of Hindostan to Cape Comorin, and of almost all 
casts and religions : 1 told them 1 was going to Persia, and I am certain, , 
from their total ignorance of geography, that they had no more idea of the 
quarter to which they were about to proceed, than if I had told them 1 
was going to America ; but there was not the slightest objection made by 
any individual to follow me to that country, and I am sure that they 
showed this attachment to me from nothing more than that common good 
usage, .which never has, in any instance that I recollect, failed ofattac h~ 
ing them. 

You spoke of the attachment of the native troopsE to their officers; do 
you think that attachment is as strong now, particularly in the Madras 
army, as it was some years ago, or have any events lately occurred that 
have shaken that attachment ? — I fear many events- have occurred in the 
IMadras army, which have very seriously shaken that attachment, some 
of these have arisen from remote causes, and others, out of recent 
circumstances, upon which I conceive.it is not necessary for me to 
dwell. 

Do you conceive that the. good feelings nnd sincere attachment 'to thfe 
native officers of that army are essential to the continuance of our military 
power in India ? — I conceive that our native army in India may be said 
to form, at once, the safety and the danger of that Empire ; and I con- 
ceive that the native officers are the great and important link by which 
we must expect to hold that timy iu good order and sulwrdination to our 
government: I thertdbre do conceive,- that the good feelings and attach- 
ment 
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Lieut. Colonel ment of the native officers are quite essential to the continuance an4 
fS'/r J. Malcolm, security of our power in India. 

"'av'"' deem it of importance to the secitrity of our Indian empire, 

to study every means that can strengthen and confirm the attachment 
of the native officers ? — I do ; and I consider, after the fullest delibera- 
tion that I have been able to give that subject, that if we do not succeed 
in efiTecting that object, it is quite impossible vve should be able to main- 
tain our empire in India. 

Is it your opinion that the attachment of this class depends entirely 
upon the measures adopted by government for their encouragement, or 
do you think it liable to be seriously affected by any defects in the con- 
stitution of any part of our European military establishment attached to 
those corps ? — I do not think that any measures of government, however 
wise and however calculated, in an abstract point of view, to e&cf the 
object, could do so, unless they were combined with such as remedied 
any existing defects, and prevented the occurrence of any hereafter, in* 
the European part of the establishment, because it is, after all, upon tlie 
conduct of the European officers that we must chiefly rest, and tney will 
always be considered by the natives as their immediate superiors, from 
whom their feeling will naturally take its colour ; and any defects in one 
part of the system must consequently prove baneful to the other. 

Do you think it would be advisable to change that j)art of the military 
system by wliich native officers sit on courts-martial for the trial of 
oflertce? in the native army, and to appoint European officers to that 
duty pT-rThough I have never, during the course of my service, had 
pri^‘ of any substantial act of injustice resulting from native officers 
sitting on a court-martial, I have often heard it alleged, that they were 
too ready to give way to the wishes of the superintending European 
officer, from feelings of submission and respect to that officer ; but it is 
to be observed, that officer is almost always the adjutant of the corps, 
and generally one of the most experienced in it ; but suj)posing that more 
substantial justice should be obtained, in some instances, by European 
officers sitting as members of courts-martial upon natives, I should still 
state that 1 think it would be very improper to make any such alteration 
in the system : iny reasons for this oj)inion refer as much, if not more, 
to political than military considerations. 

Have you had an opportunity of observing how the interpreters in the 
courts .of. justice in India, at the different presidencies, are qualified for 
the sjtuatioqs which they fill?- — 1 never was in any court of supreme 

justice 
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justice in Tndia, except that at Bombay, where my able and eloquent Lieut. Co’n'v.et 
friend Sir James Mackintosh presided; and 1 certainly did not think the Siv f. Mni'oln, 
native interpreter employed at that court very adequate to his duty; ' ' 

indeed the only instance to which my memory can at present refer, was 
noticed by Sir James Mackintosh himself, and a gentleman who had 
knowledge of the language, and happened to he in court, was sworn in 
by desire of the judge to examine the evidence; I may add, generally, 
that I believe there are not fifty Eur<)pean gentlemen in India fully 
qualified, from their minute knowledge of the idiom of the vulgar dia- 
lects of the natives in India, to give a completely correct translation of the 
evidence of a native cross-questioned in one of our courts of justice. 

This, however, is merely given as my opinion. 

Might not, in your opinion, a competent interpreter be obtained in 
the course of a few years, if sufficient encouragement were given to 
Knropeaus to qualify themselves for that important situation ? — I hc 
defect of native interpretation arises from tVicir want of correc t knowledge 
of the idiom of the English language ; that of Europeans from their want 
of correct knowledge of the ditterent and local idioms of the native lan- 
guages. It must be almost the study of an European’s life, to render 
hiinscdf fully eouipetent for such an office ; and I conceive, nothing but 
the prospect of a large salary could induce any European, of rosp-^ctablo 
talents, to devote his whole time to the accomplishment of that object. 

Would not, in your opinion, tlic important object of security to the 
lives and property of the natives of India justify almost any pecuniary 
consideration that might be necessary, on the score of salary, to obtam 
competent interpreters ? - I am far from stating that I think the misin- 
terpretation has, on any occasion, gone so far in any of His Majesty’s 
courts of justice, as to aft’ect cither the lives or property of our sub- 
jects ; because 1 do believe, from what 1 witnessed in the court of Bom- 
bay, that there is a patient investigation, and,a minute inquiry into all ihe 
particulars of the case, that must be calculated <itjL..aJmost ell instancts) 
to discover any such errors as may be mad^; but I do cor;ainly think it 
is an object of great importance to leave gentlemen possessed of the 
first knowledge of the languages, to fill that situation. 

What alary, in your opinion, would be necessary as on inducement to 
an European gentleman so qualified, to undertake the important office of 
interpreter? — ! real y cannot state any sum, but I think ic should be 
such as to make it worth wdiilc for a man of liberal edu ation to dev te 
his life to render himielf qualified tor the office. 

4 T 
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licttl. ColonH Coatd rtot ydii form a guefts frowi ydur gcnerallwiowdedg# dP the 

J. Malcolm', and allowance's paid to the olficers of His Majesty’s cbiirts i« Itldiay wdwt 

— -v" ^ Slim would be considered a sirific ent er.oouragemerrt t» a gentlemati, so 

qualified, to undertake that office? — I think the salary of a pei^on ertl- 
ployed as such interpreter should be inlerior to nonb but that<^ Cb« 
judges themselves who preside in the court. 

Do you think it possible that substantial justice can he dispensed t^ith- 
out faithful interpretation of evidence ? — 1 think that where a jodjgc is 
fully aware that the interpretation is not minutely correct, the evil may 
be avoided by his careful and patient investigation of every Cfuestion that 
is put to the evidence, and by his calling in, as the judge lo whom I have 
alluded used to do, further aid whenever there was the slightest cause for 
suspicion of incorrect interpretation. 

Are the judges in the courts in India supposed to have a competent 
knowledge of the language of the country; is it possible they can have 
such competent knowledge ? — Generally speaking, i do not believe they 
have ; but there are always, 1 imagine, officers of the court who have, 
and 1 conceive it perfectly possible that in most cases, a judge, who has 
given his whole attention to the subject, may be able to discover when 
there is any confusion in the interpretation : 1 am not able to give any 
clearer answer upon this point. 

Is it within your knowledge, that the able and eloquent judge you 
have just alluded to possesses that competent knowledge of the languages 
of India ? bir James Mackintosh does not understand the languages of 
India. 

Have the goodness to state in what manner he was enabled to poirvt out 
the defect in the interpretation of the evidence of a witness brought before 
him, to which you have all|pded ? — On the oecasion to which I alluded, a 
Parsee inhabitant of JBomhay was interpreting in the court at Bombay ; he 
was interpreting an cvidencf that was describing what he had said himse f, 
and in describing that, made use of the first person singular of an Hindos- 
tanee noun, stating, “/said so and So — In his evidence he proceeded 
to give an account of an English officer coming in, and the interpreter 
then explained the witness to have remarked, that the English officer said 

u'e will do so and so on.;^ceing the word we noticed by some of the 
gentlemen of the law, and written downJas if containing a proof that there 
w'crc more than one concerned, I mentioned to Sir James Mackintosh that 
the interpretation was incorrect, not firom a want of knowledge in the in- 
terpreter 
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tcfpreter of his own language, but from want of knpwledce pf the jdioui JLieut. Colo iel 
of the English ; that the native witness speaking of an English geotlenun, ^irJ, Malcolm. 

used the plural term from icspect, and on the witness being re cxtirhined, '■ y ■. 

it was discovered to be the case. This is the only instance that I can call 
to qty recollecnon. 

Are ypu aware, that so much impressed was Sir James Mackintosh 
.with the necessity of havirg competent interpreters, that he applied to 
Governm,ent to annex a sufficient salary to that office, to induce an Eu- 
ropean gentleman of respectability to undettakc it; which salary, however, 
was 80 limited, that the gentleman who had undertaken it, Mr. Eiskine, 
and who was considered as having a more competent knowledge of the 
yarious languages of India, than perhaps any other resident at Bombay, 

;threw up the appointment, after having held it about two years ? — I am 
not paxticpularly acquainted with the circumstance, but have no doubt of 
,the fact. 

AfCi tlicre not many of the military officers who have a very competent 
knowledge of - the Indian languages ? — ^'The great majority of the officers 
have aknipwlcdgc of the languages competent to the fulfilment of their 
military duties ; but there are but few who have that exact and complete 
knowledge of the language, which I should pronounce as requisite before 
aperspn was < 5 Pmp?l;ent to actas interpreter in a court of justice. 

- Arc you not of opinion, that if an adequate salary were to be held out 
to some of those officers, they would be ioduced.to qualify themselves fully 
for the office of interpreter, and to undertake that appointment onbeingper- 
mitted by Government to resign their military situations (if that should be 
deemed necessary), which probably would not be’ the case? — The existence 
of one office of that kind, with a large salary, and which was to carry away 
military men from the duties of their profession, could, I conceive, have 
but a slight operation (if any at all) in the encouragement of a large body 
of officers, among whoni it never could bC reg^ddd as an objcitt’of annbi- 
tion ; but no doubt many individuals might bfTound, to, whom it would, 
fromits salary, be a desirable office. ' ' 

What is the pay and allowance of a subaltern onthe Bombay j«tablish- 
ment ?—l really cannot answer, wHhdbt Vefe^ehCc to papers, 

Poes it, tO; 300 Rupees ^pjonth ?-frCcji;t;ainly oc^. 

4 T 2 Arc 
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/jmffj Colonel Are there s«bitterfts 6f eight or ten years standing, jn the jKr<ric« ?— • 
Sir J.Maladtn, There arc some, £ apprehend, of much longer standing. 

V- J 

You have stated, that you had a number of servants of different casts 
in your employ, during your residence in India ; did you nor occasionally 
clothe those servants in European dresses ? — During the last fourteen years 
of my service in India, which includes all the period that Ewas able to* 
-afford to give servants any clothing at all, I was employed in political si- 
tuations, and mvservant^ were gciicfally cloathcd in woollens (as a matter 
of state) at the Company's expense. 

Do you think those persons would have preferred their dresses, liad they 
been made of the common comlie of the tounrry ? — I really cannot state^ 
how far their pride and vanity might have been gratified by wearing a red 
jacket instead of one of common cloth ; but I can recollect no instance of 
their complaining, either of the one or the other, and they were seldom 
permitted to put on the clothing allowed to them, except on occasions 
where their services were required as state servants. With respect to corn- 
lies, I conceive they all had them as a nian has a cloak in this country, to 
use when it rained, or as a covering when they slept ; but I never knew 
ctmlies made up as articles of dress. 

Are these comlies used at all by the higher classes of the natives ? — 
They make in some parts of the Peninsula of India vr-ry fine comlies that 
are used by the higher classes ; the common black comlie is not used by 
natives., who can aiford to purchase the finer kind,, or shawls. 

, Would nof a native of consequence in India beashamed'to appear abroad 
in a common black comlie ? — I do not think a native of consequence 
would wear the common black comlie as part of his dress ; he might take 
. ,|ip one to defend him from a shower of rain.. 

He would not wear it as; a common article of dress ? — No. 

,, Would he havi^ the same objection to appear abroad in English broaek. 
elotb, which he would Hihve to appear abroad in a common bl ck comlie, 
as an article of dress ? — He would consider a piece of English broad-cloth, 
if he had it, as a luxury, and an ornamental part of dress, and would have 
*0 objection whatever, I conceive, to wearing it. 

Are you acquainted with the number of the native population ca’icd 
Portuguese, or native Christians, i^ India ? — I am not particularly acquainted 

withr 
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with their number ; if it is meant to include also what ate termed half- Lieut, Colonel' 
casts, or the children of Engli.shmcn by native women, it is a very con- Sir J. Malcolm, 
siderable population, but limited chiefly to the principal ’settlements of ' 

India, and there even, if spoken of comparatively, with the natives, it 
£i>rius but a small part 

Are not the habits and dress of those people, generally speaking, Eu' 
nopean, and do they nor always dress in European woollens,, when they 
can aflbid to purchase them ? — The dress of the better class difFcis very 
little from that of the European himself. 

Do you know, or. have you ever heard, w’^at was the state of the native 
armies of the Rajahs of Travancore. and Cochin, when those princes were 
perfectly in 'ependent of the British government ? — 1 never was at Cochin 
or Travancore, and cannot answer wjth any minute of correct knowledge 
to this question. 

Have you heard that, at the period alh ded to, the infantry of those 
princes was dressed in woollen cloth j .ckcts, and rheir pr ncipal Hindoo 
officers in complete Europe n untfoi rn'-, including hats, shpes and boots ? — 

Ucannot call to my memory having iica d the fact with respect to the par- 
ticulars of their dress; but I have heard there was a regular infantry,, 
clothed and disciplined, belonging to the prince of Travancore. 

Clothed in European woollens? — Clothed in European woollens,, as I 
have heard. 

Are you personally acquainted with the late Conrga Rajah, and do youi 
know liO'v that Hmdoo prince use<l to dress himself when in General Aher- 
cromby’s camp? - I was not acquainted witJi the late Coorga Rajah, and: 
cannot, therefore, state how he dressed himself, but always he.ard-that he 
was p rticularly attached to the English nation ; that he was fond of our 
habits and manners, and he was, in tnis instance, deemed an exception to> 
the general rule of persons in his condition of life. 

Do you know how. the Nabob of Surat, and his minister, the Biikshy,, 
used to dress his troops and principal attendants when that prince was alsO’ 
in a state of independeme, or have you ever heard ? — I never was at ourat, 
and do not know, nor have I ever heard. 

Gan you state how Raymond’s force in the Nizam’s service Hvas dressed, 
previously to the dissolution of that corps in lt98 ? — ^The greatest part of 

thatc 
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Lieut. Cshfiil (hat eidrps Was, to tha bestof my reco]]e<^tiont dressed nearly in the tame 
iSir J. Malcolm, manner as any corps in the English service. 

06 you know, or have you heard, whether a considerable part of' the 
infantry in the services of the various Mahratta princes, were, not also 
dressed in woollen uniforms, previous to the late Mahratta war ?— -I know 
they were, l>ecauSe'I have ‘Seen several of the brigades in the army of 
Dowlut Rao Setndiah. 


Can you state of what number those infantry consisted, or nearly so t 
did it consist of many thousands ?— Certainly ; those I have seen were 
probably in number seven or eight thousand men, and they were not 
above a fourth of the whole corps; but 1 cannot speak to any others 
being dressed’ in the manner' described, from not having seen them. 

Did any of the Mahratta chiefs, at the time you were in that part of 
the country, use British woollen cloth as mantles, or in any other shape 
or form, as winter dresses ? — I do not recollect seeing them often dressed 
in woolkns ; they used generally to use it for their, saddle cloths and floor 
cloths fw their tents, but I do rwt believe that they had any objection to< it, 
and nO' doubt n^ny of the principal men in the Mahratta army naight 
occasiUnally use it; but it was certainly not a general :dre$s. 

It was only used by the richer chiefs ?•— Only by the richer, quilt- 
‘ ed cottons and silks were a nmuh more usual warm dress among the 
Mahratta chiefs and soldiers. 

Do not the natives of eminence in India^both Hindoo and Mu-ssulmen, 
usecon^hjefablequantitics of broad-cloths in the housings of their ulephaots,' 
camels!' and horses -They use it in the trammels and housings of their 
-^State ‘elepiiants and state camels, not ., in .those that are employed for 
‘burthcri. 

Have you ever been at Poooah on any great festival day, when the 
natives appeared abroad in great state ?— I have been at Poonah several 
times, and I was' on one, occasion thereon the Dessera feast, which is the 
festival at which the army at that.city,go out to.pluodera field grain, 
as a type of their national) policy. 

Is there , not on tho«e occasions a considerable display of woollen broad- 
cloth; particularly scarlet, U8!?.<^tpn the manner above described, by the 
nativct’^'^I took^m^sucti pa^iculav notice at the .pqripd It have men- 
tioned 
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tioned* a« would enable me to answer the question minutely ; but I have Lieut. Cohttel 
BO dbubt they malce a display of every showy article they possess on that Sir J. Malcohn* 
occasion, and such they would consider scarlet cloth. ' 

Be pleased to state how the Seiks, and the othet northerii nations of 
India, commonly dress, or whether they use woollens, particularly among 
the richer orders ? — There is very little difference in the dress of the Seik 
chiefs from those of the other Hindoo nations in India, and 1 do not think 
that woollens were (when I saw them) a very conamon article of dress, 
certainly not more so than amongst other classes of the natives of India. 

Are not great quantities of iron, steel, copper, lead, and tin, now in 
common use among the natives of India of all casts ? — Certainly, all these 
metals are in use amongst them j I have no means of stating in what 
quantity. 

Is not the cut glass ware of England very much admired by the richer 
natives of India, and are not their houses occasionally furnished with chan- 
deliers, lamps, mirrors, and other articles of European manufacture ?— The 
richer natives of India, perhaps, admire our mirrors and' cut glass more 
than any other article we possess ; and I have observed at the principal 
cities, such as Hydrabad, Poonah, &c. that a few of the princes and the 
richest officers of the court, used to purchase enough of those articles to 
make wliat they term an innah khanah, or room of mirrors. The walls 
of this room are covered with mirrors, and it is hung round with chan- 
deliers j but cut glass and mirrors certainly are not articles generally pos- 
sessed, even by the richest, and are always considered as articles of greajt 
shew and luxury. 

Were not those articles, when they were procured, considered as ob- ’ 
jects of luxurious gratification Certainly, they appeared to be desired 
only as objects of gratification and curiosity. 

Are not watches, prints, pictures, carpeting, elegant fowling-pieces, 
pistols, and other articles of highly finished execution and workmanship, 
also deemed objects of luxurious gratification by the richer natives of 
India ?— -The richer natives of India generally desire a watch or watches ; 
as td pictures, they have so little taste that they often pti&fer the daubs of 
China to the finest works of the artists of thfe^l^ntry ; but perhaps China 
pictures are also recommended by their comparatively low price j the car- 
pets made in India, and those imported from Persia, are 1 believe gene- 
rally preferred to the European manufacture j fowling-pieces and pistols 

are 
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'%^F')^o!anet at^yesir^d-byMhi; j'>rmcipal chiefs ; but-with the exception of one or two- 
jn M&IZotm, princes, I have hardiy ever known these articles purchased, though all 
— ✓ the military cliiefa in India are desirous of obtaining them in presents. 

Have' pot you, particularly during your residence at Bombay, seen se- 
veral of the richer natives dressed in Irish linen, or Scotch and Manchester 
cambrics ? — I am almost ashamed to confess, that I am so very bad a 
judge of such articles, that I could not distinguish very well between the 
manufactures t)f India and those of the cloths described in the question'; 
but I have no doubt many of them did dress in them, if they were cheaper, 
and the fabric equal to those of their own cloths. 

Do you recollect whether they used the printed cottons of this country 
frequently in furniture, and the lower classes in articles of deess and in 
turbans ? — I have frequently seen the printed cottons of this country in 
articles of furniture at the houses of the superior Parsee merchants, which 
were fitted up like those -bf Europeans, and many of the, lower classes 
(particularly those called Portuguese) were very fond^ when they could 
obtain it, of. wearing a fine printed cotton jacket, but I do not think this 
was, as lar as I have observed, a general wear; the Masulipatam printed 
chintzes, were 1 believe much cheaper, and were an article of very great 
consumption both at Bombay, the Persian Gulpli, and -other countries 
in that quarter%f India. 

:Are you quite sure that they were cheaper than the printed chintzes of 
England? — I am almost positively certain of the fact; I carried great 
numbersof both European chintzes and Masulipatam witli me in all my 
different missions to Persia, to give in presents to d'lfferent people who 
rendered service to the mission, and also with the view of giving 
them patterns of the different manufactur>.s of England and India ; and 
I ean recollect, that the common reward of any small service was a piece 
of Masulipatam. chintz, while Ji am sure that I never gave a piece of 
English chintz to any man who had not a title, or who was not a person 
of some consideration : I he Masulipatam chintz is an article of very 

f enefal v^'ear all over Persia, and there is a considerable trade carried on 
etween that port and the gulph, I did not observe, when on the last 
mission to Persia, that there was a demand for European chintz ^ an 
jitticle of trade, or that it had become a common wear, though ey^ry 
irteans had been taken ten years before to. give the Persian's a taste 

for ft ; as it seemed to me much handsomer and of bctjt)M quality than 
irhe Indian manufacture, 1 can only refer its not being in equal use to its 
bearing a higher price. 


Were 
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Were you at Bombay when Sir Robert Peel's consignment of those 
goods came out?f-T»Iam not aware that I was; I know.notlb^ of the 
ooflsignment. ^ ^ 

Be pleased to state, whether the richer natives at the different preu- 
dencies of India do not commonly drive European carriages ?-i 7 -Some of 
the richer natives at our principal settlements drive carriages made iu the 
English style ; some of which are from England, and others* particularly 
at Bengal, made at the settlement. 

Do you recollect, when you were last at Bombay, a carriage driven by 
Pestangee, a Parsee ? — I do j it was a very tine one. 

Just before you left Bombay, did not Pestangee bay another carriage 
that had been built for one of the sheriff's of London, or adorned in that 
fashion ?— I believe he did ; Pestangee had a great number of carriages, 
in which he used teCride himself, and sometimes to accommodate his 
friends when they were in want j and I am grateful enough to acknow- 
ledge being one that has often received this accommodation from hint. 

Had not another rich merchant of the name of Dady Mooda, at this 
time, also a very elegant carriage ? — He had ; I have had the use of hii 
carriage also, when in distress for a conveyance. 

Had not Ornagee, another Parsee, a very rich carriage ? — I have no 
doubt he had, probably mote than one. 

AVere not the smaller carriages called gigs, in very common use among 
the natives of India ? — They were very common, but very few of those 
were of European manufacture, the others were a coarser imitation* of 
the European gigs. 

During your residence at Bombay, had you an opportunity of visiting 
the Island of Salsctte ? — I often visited the Island of Salsette. 

Be pleased to state your opinion of the condition of that Island, and the 
inhabitants, generally ?— The improvement of the Island of Salsette has 
certainly been very gradual and slow, and it has perhaps been in some de- 
gree neglected j the most substantial improvement that I have known 
within my recollection, was that of forming A' feiiiseway which connected 
it with the Island of Bombay ; there is also a good road for sixteen miles, 
to Tanna { and ariother road was, 1 understood, in progress when I left 
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tJiifit. X^oldnel India j to « different part of the island; but the inhabitants, generally, 
A7?*'/. Malcolm', speaking,’ did not appear to- me in a state of that, prosperity , which might 
have been expected from the vicinity of the Island of Salsette to such a ride 
commercial settlement as Bombay ; I am not, however, sufficiently master 
of this subject, t6 state either the causes that promoted the improvement it 
has received, or those that have retarded its attaining to a higher state of 
cultivation and prosperity. 

Was it not considered to be in a considerably worse state than what was- 
generally understood to be the condition of the island under the Portu^' 
guese government ? — I really have not that minute information which 
would enable me to answer that question in a manner satisfactory to the 
Committee : I cannot state a vague report upon such a subject. 

During your residence at Bombay, did you ever visit the Mahratta 
district of Basseen ? — I never did visit it ; I have seen it from the opposite 
shore. 

Did you not hear, during your residence at Bombay, of the general 
state and condition ol that district ? — I have always heard it was in a very 
highly improved state of cultivation. 

Are you aware of any reason, whether from soil, or climate, or geo- 
graphical position, why Salsette should be in so inferior a state to that of 
the Mahratta district of Basseen ? — Never having visited Basseen, I can- 
not draw a comparison ; some parts of Salsette are very hilly, and woody; 
and would, no doubt, require a considerable degree of labour to bring 
them into a state of high cultivation. 

Is not Salsette gerverally, as far as you have observed, a very fertile 
soil ?— have seen some very fertile parts of it ; but L am not sufficiently 
acquainted with thfe general nature of the soil to give a distinct answer to 
the question. ' 

Have you heard that the causeway betw'een the Islands of Bombay and 
Salsette, alluded to by you, has had a prejudicial effect upon the'harbour 
of Bombay, by interrupting the back tide, and lessening the depth of wa- 
ter in some places ? — 1 have heard apprehensions stated,, that such would 
be the- effect ; I have no information that enables me to say, whether it has 
had such effect, or not. 'v-®' 

Are you acquainted wnth the maftttfactujx: of shawls in Cashmire, and 
' the- 
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the causes of their superior excellence ?— I have, in the course of -my in- Lkut . CoioMfii 
Tcsti-gation into the general history of India, translated %vhat was consider* S/rJ. MalfvUHi 
ed as a very autlientic memoir of Cashmire ; and in that there is a chapter 
upon the mode in which the shawls are obtained, and what the natives of 
India deem the causes of their excellence ; it is stated in that memoir, that 
the raw material is a wool, or I should rather say a down, that lies pro- 
tected by the coarse hair of a goat which is bred in the adjoining moun- 
tains of Thibet 5 this raw material, after being taken from the animal, is 
said to be made up in a small pack, which is put upon the back of the 
goat, and the animal is driven with bis load into Cashmire, where it is 
manufactured. The inhabitants of that country are in the habit of attri- 
buting some part of the singular softness of the shawls to the virtues of one 
of the rivers in Cashmire, in which the wool is dipped ; but this is evi- 
dently an idle story, of the same character as that which informs us tlrat 
the only good porter is made from Thames water. It appears, however, 
certain, from all the information I have been able to obtain on the sub- 
ject, that neither the former kings of Delhi (who are stated to liave made 
several attempts to introduce the breed of this Cashmire goat into the upper- 
provinces of India), nor the kings of Persia, have ever been able to suc- 
ceed i a goat which I have seen, and which I am told somewhat resem- 
bles that of Cashmire, is found in the country of Kerman in Persia; and 
from its wool or down a shawl is manufactured, which, though very 
handsome, and sometimes comparatively fine, has never been equal to 
the Cashmire shawl ; and it is a received opinion among the inhabitants 
of India and Persia, that that manufacture can never be rivalled in any 
other part of the world. 

From your knowledge of British and Cashmire shawls, do you suppose 
there is any probability of the British rivalling the Cashmire shawls in the 
Indian market ? — From all I have ever heard or seen upon the subject, I 
should suppose there was no probability whatever, as I never saw an Eng- 
lish shawl that at all approached to the excellence of that manufacture, 
and as far as I was able to judge, the Persian shawl made from the wool 
of Kerman came nearer the Cashmire shawl than the English ; and it 
may be judged how far inferior the Persian shawl is considered by the in- 
habitants of that country itself, when the king of Persia has found it 
necessary, with a view of encouraging the manufactures of his own coun- 
try, to issue, within the last ten years, an edict prohibiting the yse of 
Cashmire shawls to any persons in his dominions, except those of a cftttain 
rank, and who shall have the royal licence for wearing them. 

• What would be the penalty upon individual , who was caught in an 
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to avoid that prohibUion ?. — 'He wopld eitl^er be jbaMbidoedi 
^ve bi^ pyei put out, or bis head cut ofi'; it is impossible fur joc to say 
“ ■ t^iich of those three puaisbrnents would be iiiflictedv 


' What do you think would be the consequence of perrnitting British 
merchants to proceed to India under any license except that of the East 
India Company ? — I consider, that one of the greatest difficulties in the 
administration of our Indian government, arises out of the existing distinc- 
tions between the diiferent classes of Europeans which its present consti- 
tution obliges us to have in that country. I allude to the distinctions 
which exist in the European part of the army in India, and those betwrecn 
the political government and the supreme courts of justice. These dis- 
tinctions, however necessary, have been found liable to a collision which 
requires all the care and caution of the political government, and all the 
temper and talents of those who preside over the other departments, to pre- 
vent haying a very injurious operation on the whole frame of our power j 
for when they come in collision, they exhibit a want of union, and ajar- 
ring in ottr system that is interpreted by our native subjects into weakness, 
and consequently, makes a dangerous impression on their minds. From 
this view of the subject, I should consider, that permitting any body of 
men to reside in India, who were not nominally, as well as virtually, sub- 
ject to the exclusive authority of the Indian government, would be adding 
another class to the divisions we already have of Europeans in that coun- 
try ; and one which I conceive, from its unconnected form, and, if I may 
use the term, undisciplined character, that would come in more frequent 
collision with the ruling government, than any of the classes I before 
noticed. 


Is there not a great difficulty at present in governing the Europeans 
in India as well as governing the natives r — There is, 1 conceive, an equal, 
if not a greater, difficulty in well governing the Europeans in India than 
the natives. 


In the event of the difficulty of governing the Europeans in India in- 
creasing, would, in your opinion, the difficulty of governing the natives 
increase also ? — No doubt ; those causes are so intimately blended, that 
it is, impossible to separate their effects. 

iQjn you form an opinion what effects the separation of commercial 
cqncerns from those handjs*in which the soverei|;n power may be vested 
would have bn the interests of the British Empire in India ? — I can only; 
cenerally state in answer to that oufstion, that, iq whatever hands the 

sovereignly 
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#oV^<‘fgrtty of India is p'aced, I conceive it will aiwijr* be wseniidl that 
such sh^W have a direct, efficient, and competent tontnaV t)t«r evitf 
branch and department of the state ; and that every means which'fchaitin- 
crease its controul and authority over those by whom the commerce With 
India is carried on, must be beneficial to the welfare of the state. I <Jb 
not consider myself as competent to judge on the lesser parts of this (jues- 
tion, or to decide in what exact j)ro|5ortion, or in what manner the cOill- 
rnerce between the two countries should be carried on. 

Are you of opinion, that considering the odium at present attending 
the removal, by the magistrates a*: the out stativ)ns, of British subjects re- 
siding (here by license from t lie Company, the regulations at present ex- 
isting upon that subject would not be maicrially improved and more easily 
put in force, if any vio auon or evasion of the existing regulations by 
British subjects who may go there under Parliamentary enactment, Were. 
ipro facto followed by their being sent out of India, subject to the remis- 
sion of that punishment by the supreme government ^ — I am of opinion,, 
from what I have observed, that the power vested in the local govern- 
ments of India of sending a British subject to Europe, and that given to a 
magistrate sendinghim awayfrom a district, is much seldomerexercised thafi. 
it should be. It is quite impossible that any person educated in England, 
and whose breast is filled with the principles of British freedom, can dis- 
miss those from his mind, so far as to exercise, willrout feelings of great 
compunction, very absolute power, however necessary such may be on 
the grounds of general policy. I have had occasion to remark, in numer- 
ous instances, the e.xtretne reluctance with which this essential power was 
exercised; and I do conceive that a regulation, which made it the positive 
duty of any magistrate (leaving nothing to his discretion) to send out of his 
district any European settled in it, upon the commission of a transgression 
against the regulations, and which placed the power of remitting such 
banishment from the district in the government only, would be very salu^ 
lary, both as it prevented any odium attaching to the magistrate, and as it 
compelled him to attend, on all occasions, to the law and not to his own 
personal feelings. 

Can any judgment of the habits, characters, and inclination of the 
natives in the interior of India, be formed from the disposition, character, 
and inclinations of the population of Bombay ^Besides the settled popu- 
lation of Bombay, travellers and merchants from every Asiatic courttfy, 
resort to that port ; and no doubt, a person disposed to acquire such in- 
formation, may obtain it, as far as it can be obtained from a communi- 
cation With the individual natives of Ij^sc countries. 
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Do not you imagine, from the habits, pursuits, and manners of life df 
this population of Bombay, which consists of so many various descrip- 
tions of merchants, almost all in pursuit of gain, must be most materially 
■different from the character of the nativ^es in the interior, not so employed ? 
-i— I have stated before, that there is a great difference between the cha- 
racter and habits in society of the natives of our principal settlements (of 
which Bombay is one) and those of the interior; and I conceive, that a 
person who has only resided at Bombay, cannot have a minute knowledge 
and information respecting the habits and manners of the natives in the 
interior provinces of India. 

Are the articles in metal in use amongst the natives almost universally 
manufactured by the natives from the native materials ? — A very great 
proportion of the metals manufactured by the natives themselves for do- 
mestic purposes are obtained either in India or from the Turkish domi- 
nions j I allude particularly to iron and steel, which are found in many 
parts of India ; the latter in great quantities in the Mysore country; and 
copper, which is brought in considerable quantities down the gulph of 
Persia from the mines of Diabekir ; and tin is, 1 believe, imported from 
the Island of Banca in the Eastern seas. 

Is that iron and that tin, so imported into India, to be bad at a much 
lower price than the same articles brought from Europe ?— I cannot answer 
this question from minute information ; but I must suppose, that as great 
quantities of those metals are imported from Europe, the importation from 
the Persian Gulph and other places would cease, if it was not from its 
being cheaper, or of a superior quality. 

Is the building of carriages in the European style as yet established at 
Bombay ?— They as yet build very badly at Bombay; they build very well 
at Madras ; but as I have, in my former evidence, stated, the manufacture 
of carriages at Bengal is, as far as 1 am a judge, equal to those made in 
England. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to Monday, eleven o’clock. 
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Lunce, 10® die May 1813. 


The Right Hon. John Sullivan in the Chair. 


MARTIN LINDSAY, Esq. was called in, and examined as follows : 

Mr. Jacksoni\ YOU commanded a ship in the Company’s service, did MartinUndsa^t 
you not — I did. Esq. 

. How many voyages may you have made.to India, either as commander 
or officer? — Five altogether. 

To what ports of India did you go? — Twice to Bengal, and three times- 
to China. 

Have you had occasion to be at any other ports belonging to the Com- 
pany, either the ports of India or in the eastern seas ? — At Madras, in the 
way to China, and likewise in the way to Bengal ; and one of the voyages 
I went what is called the Eastern passage to China. 

Had you occasion, during that voyage, to touch at any of the Eastern 
Islands ? — Yes, I had; 1 went through one of the passages into the China 
seas. 

Which of the islands did you visit in that passage ? — In going, through 
the Straits of Allas, at the island of Lombock. 

What were the principal articles you used to take to India ? — A variety^ 
of articles ; some of what are called the staple articles, and a variety of 
other articles, such as were commonly used by Europeans. 

What articles did you take with a view to. the native consumption ?— - 
Some glass ware. 

Of vshat description ? — Window glass, and some articles of table glass,, 
tumblers and decanters, and shades j glass of various descriptions. 


Ilnw long is it since you ma le a voyage ? — The last voyage I made was- 
in 17f6, a voyage to China. 
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Are you able to say how far the more recent voyages, have bcei\ suqqess- 
^$:to.:thekiexport articles ?— Judging fironj^ the business which, I have 
Co d* for some captains and officers, since I myself left the sea, T am 
led to think they have not been very successful. 

, .'i* r- . ' ' • ... 

ilfave you been employed since your hst voyage as a merchant or agent ? 
•—As an agent and ship owner. 

Has such employ afforded you the means of a general judgment as to 
the trade of India ?—It has. 

Have the more recent voyages, with which you have been acquainted, 
been successful as to their export articles? — Judging from the accounts 
that I have had, I should say their profits wicre very moderate, extremely 
moderate. 

Do you mean by that, that they met with a Fuller market than was con- 
sistent with what you #ould call a good profit ?— What they carried out 
did not meet with a ready sale, and therefore they were obliged to sell it at 
a very moderate profit. 

Do you happen to know whether, for several years past, there has been 
■A very tull market, and rather a glutted market than otlierwise I have 
reason to believe there has. 

Do you mean that, for some years past, there has been a glutted market 
of European articles? — I do. 

from your acquaintance with India and the natives, can you form an 
-opinion whether, in case of an open trade, there would be any probabi- 
lity of a greater export than has hitherto taken place of British manufac- 
tures or European articles for the consumption of the natives of India ? — 
J have no doubt there would be a considerable exportation; but I do not 
think it would meet wkh a successful market. 

Slate your regsons for that opinion ?~From the articles that have been 
lately taken out by commanders and officers not meeting with a good 
marker. 

' ■ 

Is it your opinion, that the present system of commerce to India, has 
.even more than fully supplied all the wants of tliat part of the world ? — 

‘i lahould 
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(OYoii of coiifse r&rhember tbe expofts to India being, of a ihore success- 
^fu] description than they have been for sprne year? past ?•— ^Thoy wetc /br- 

meirTy, ‘dorrag ihe' first petiod of my going to India. 3 . i —- 


Frona about what period has the export trade to' India in British manu- 
factures or European articles ceased, generally speakiog, to be a ^ccess- 
ful speculation ? — I think it has been a less successful one since the fa- 
cility which has been given to the general merchant to send out in the 
Cohipat^’s ^hip?. 

' Dc you mean that the facility so afforded, occasioned an exporfedf 1^- 
ropcan articles beyond the demand for them ? — Fully equal, or rather 
more, keeping in view as ai merchant, having a fair profit. 

A'morig those with whom you have been acquainted or concerned, haye 
tiny of them rha'de losing voyages of it, as to the exporting part?-— Yes# 
they have. 

Looking to your acquaintance with the commanders and officers, hw 
that been a frequent or a rare occurrence, that they should have lost by 
their export adventure? — It has not been frequent. 

For some years past, are you to be understood to say, that where they 
have got any profit at all, it has been a less profit than you consider as a 
fair and sufficient profit to induce such an adventure ? — 1 think. that they 
■Would not begin a concern of that nature, though they are from their 
situation in life obliged to carry it on, having entered upon that line of 
life. 


In those cases they look materially to the homeward investments, do 
they not ?— -Considerably ; particularly China ships. 

> ' ' ' 

The captains and officers of the East India Company’s ships are edu- 
cated for that express purpose, are they not ? — I'hey are obliged tO’ be< A 
certain number of voyages in various situations, in order to enable thein 
to get the command of aship. .. ; ■ ■ < 

, FldW. thany voy^Cs must they go before they can be commanders ?— 
F6di^^ V6yages, before they are eligible to the command of a regular ship. 

4 X Before 
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Jlaf^i^indsayt Before being chief officer of them ? — Three voyages. 

' ESTq. I!';, 

Y— — <» Supposing, froin so material a change of system as an open trade, the 
Indian trade should be conducted by other persons from the out-ports, 
would the commanders and officers of the East-India Company have the 
means of easily resorting to other professions, or do you think they Would 
be thrown out of employment ? — No doubt they would suffer very mate- 
rially from the competition that must come in against them. 

You have stated, that you think the export trade to India has ceased to 
fie advantageous since the increased facilities which were given by the 
East-India Company ; be pleased to state how those increased facilities 
have operated, so as to produce that effect? — By enabling them to send 
out a quantity of goods of various descriptions. 

Did you attempt to make any sales in your passage, at either of the 
islands in the eastern seas?-— In the last voyage I made to China, knowing 
I should go the eastern passage, sailing late from this country, I took 
out three or four articles which 1 supposed were most likely to meet with 
a sale in the eastern islands. 

Name those articles? — Cutlery of different descriptions, and pulicat 
handkerchiefs made at Manchester; the red and blue check handkerchiefs, 
in imitation of the Madras pulicat handkerchiefs. 

Any other British manufactures ? — Some remnants of cloth ; I do not 
recollect any others particularly. 

Was the quantity considerable ? — No, it was a few hundred pounds 
worth only. 

Did you dispose of those easily and successfully ? — No, I did not. 

State the result of that adventure ? — The cutlery I disposed of a small 
quantity for supplies or ships provisions; the handkerchiefs I disposed 
of a very small quantity ; I was obliged to bring the greatest part of 
them back again, not being able to dispose of them at all, not even in the 
way of barter for provisions. 

Did you try the Indian articles of the same kind there ? — I had not any; 
it was in my way from Europe, and it was the first place I touched at from 
Europe. 


You 
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You^did not dispose of all the cutlery ?— No, I did not. 

What did you do with it ?— I brought some of it home, some little of it 
was disposed of in China, and some little at St. Helena. • 


MartiuLindsay, 

ISSCj'4'^ ' 


Do you remember the amount in value of cutlery ? — About ^£’120- or 
^130, and about two or three hundred pounds worth of handkerchief in 
imitation of the Indian. / 


Did you endeavour to get money for those articles ? — Money they had 
very little of, therefore I had no chance whatever ; I endeavoured to dis- 
pose of them in the way of barter, buying cattle and vegetables and fruits 

for the u.se of the ship ■, I saw very little money. 

» 

What articles could they have furnished "you, supposing they had been 
disposed to have bought your European articles, with what articles could 
they have paid you besides provisions for your ship? — Upon that par- 
ticular island, they had very little, but on some of the adjoining islands I 
could have got rattans and beetle-nut to have carried on to China. 

As it was, you failed in selling a material part of your handkerchiefs ?— 
I did. 

As well as of your cutlery ? — I did. 

And brought the remainder of both of them back again ?— I did; the 
principal part of the handkerchiefs I brought back again. 

The articles of barter, if you had bartered them, were such as would 
have suited the China trade ?— Yes, the rattans and bectle-nut would have 
suited the China market ■, but the island of Lorabock is a very small one. 

They would not have done to have brought to England ? — Not at all. 

Supposing you could have bartered in those seas to a greater amount, it 
would not have consisted of such articles as you could have brought by 
way of return cargo to England ? — No, it would not from that island. 
Upon some of the eastern islands there are articles, such as mother-of- 
pearl shells and tortoise shell, that might have been brought to Europe as 
an article of trade, but in a very limited degree. 

. * 

Would such articles be very limited in their degree, and very uncertain 
as to" their success ?— Very limited in their degree. 

4X2 
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Nothing that you. woul4 rat^l^ ampng$t the st^plesi ?— Certainly not.. 

Supposing t^t every suhjept in every part of the ynltc(I.KiDgdom.ha.4. 
Scceiss ^ith nii vesklsfo those seas, ahd that th,e obtaining of tea’wcre his. 
object, do you apprehend that he would find the means, by proper arrange- 
ments, of getting as much tea as he might require, for the purposes of hji 
speculation in those seas, without going to Canton ? — I should imagine, by 
a previous arrangement having been made, that the tea might be brought 
to various islands in the eastern seas, either by China junks, or by American 
ships, or by country ships. ‘ ? 


vWihat do you mean by country ships ? — 'Ships that have gone from other 
ports in India to China, and probably if there was an, arrangenjent made, 
they might bring teas to those islands, and take a return of rattans and 
beetle-nuf. 


Looking to your own experience and the knowledge you have had as 
an agerjt, do you think it probable that any successful export of British 
manufactures could take place, at all material as to its extent, to the 
islands of the eastern seas ?— -Of British manufactures, I should think 
not. 


Do you entertain the least doubt of its bcipg utterly improbable that it 
should ?— -I have not the smallest doubt of it. 


Have you the least doubt of every commander being able, by proper , 
arrangement, to obtain as much tea as he might wish to have in those 
sc^s ?-^I shpuld suppose, by a proper arrangetpent, he might get it. 

Without going to Canton ?— -Yes, with previous arrangement. 

Must not every shiphomewar^ bound from India be of necessity loaded 
with an aborted cargo of measurable or light goods, together with a cer- 
tain dead weight for the purposes of ballast ? — Almost all the ships that 
have yet gone, from their construction, require some dead weight to ballast 
them. ‘ . . 

Wotfld that dead weight generally consist of rice, sugar, or saltpetre ? — 
Sugar I should imagine was the most likely article ; rice I should imagine 
musi be a very hazardous speculation ; and saltpetre, I beljeve,,is npt per*; 
miffed ; of course sugar becomes the only article j if saltpetre was allowed, 
no doubtibey would take it. • ' ■ ' - ' 

As 
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Ai.tbn; l^V* nQW stands with regard to saltpetre, rice being generaHy 
regarded as an unprofitable description of ballast, it. wpu|4 principally £sq., "tt 

consist of sugar ?■— I should think so; it is the only article 1 recollect at > ^ > 

present. r 

"Would that occasion the itnportation of great quantities of sugar P-rjIt 
would increase the quantity greatly, no doubt. 

There are hardly any limits to the capacity for obtaining it in Bengal, , 
are there ? — No ; I believe Bengal could afford great abundance of sugjar, 

I have reason to believe so. 

% 

In stating the necessity of dead weight, by way of ballast, you say, the 
ships that have been do require it, you mean it as a general proposition, that 
all ships that come back from India must be so ballasted ? — I fancy there . 
arc very few ships, let them be constructed ?s they m?y, but vvpuld require 
some dead weight. 


(Exammed by the Committee J 

Do you know, or can you judge, to what per centage on the invest- 
ment, the privileges enjoyed by the Company’s officers may amount, what 
advantage speh privileges give them over other merchants in respect of 
charges? — 1 should imagine about fifteen per cent. 

Having so long left India, you, probably, are not acquainted with the 
state of the trade in British manufactures now exercised there I cannot 
speak from my own knowledge, certainly ; only froo> the conversation i 
have had with the captains and officers returning from the Presidencies. 

Do you know, from information which satisfies you, how far most of 
the different trades for the supply of European articles of. furniture, such 
as coach-makers, cabinet-makers, upholsterers, workers in metafs, tailors, 
shoemakers, aiid workers in glass, are established there ?• — I have under- 
stood there are in Calcutta, particularly, artificers of almost every des- 
criptio.n, manufacturers of ffirniture of different descriptions, very good 
shpes and boots, and almost every article in leather, and certainly of tailors 
there arp abundance, also manufacturers of various articles in iron - and 
Steel, gplff and silyec,; they, make a great deal of the iron work necessary 

for r 

Is not the Indian steelremarkably’good ?— I really cannot ansvirer to that- 

Havtf’ 
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f3fave )^ou heard that manufactories for preparing coarse glass are esta- 
blished at Madras ?— •No, I have not heard of that. 

At present Is there an^ establishment of revenue officers in the Eastern 
Islands, of any method for securing the revenue by manifests and clear- 
ances, and preventing any illicit trade in tea ? — I do not know of any. 


To make such establishments, would it not require in those islands 
very great exertion and great expense, and would it not be exposed to 
gredt risk ? — I should imagine, if it is intended to prevent smuggling, it 
would require great numbers of vessels of various descriptions to prevent 
smuggling there, and illicit intercourse between ships. 

Exclusive of that, would it not be necessary, in order to insure a 
probability of preventing smuggling, that there should be clearances and 
manifests brought by those ships, and could those clearances and manifests 
be brought without having an establishment upon the islands of revenue 
officers ? — Not if the ships that bring the goods from China are to exchange 
the property. 


Would it not be necessary, in order to ensure the probability of pre> 
vention of smuggling, by those vessels bringing home manifests and 
clearances, that there should be a revenue establishment upon the islands ? 
—I should imagine both would be necessary to prevent an illicit trade. 

And to secure manifests and clearances ? — Yes. 

Do you know at all the proportion the price articles manufactured now 
in India under British artificers and by native labourers, bears to the 
price of the same articles imported from Europe ? — No, I cannot speak 
decidedly to the question. 

Do you know whether they are the same price or cheaper ? — I should 
suppose they are cheaper. 

Do you suppose them to be of such a price, as if the articles are fit 
for use, would most materially diminish the import of the same articles 
from England ? — They certainly do hurt the importation from England ; 
in shoes 1 cafi speak particularly j they are procured much cheaper, and 
they answer the purpose extremely well, both in China and in India, in 
fine weather. 


Is 
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Is.it within your knowledge, that the owners of the country ships.that 
frequent China from India, are, bound under a heavy penalty t,o confqrm feq. 
to all orders and regulations of the supracargoes at Canton, and that they v»— -“v-— 
are to put themselves entirely under the directions of the supracargoes 
during their stay there ? — I do net know it, though 1 think it is probable 
that they are. 

What, in your opinion, would be the effect upon the China market 
for teas in the event of that trade being opened ? — I should imagine that 
the teas in China would be increased in price from the great number of 
ships, and the greater demand for them, from the increased competition. 

Are not you also of opinion, from the peculiar character of the Chinese, 
that the quality of teas would be adulterated — I thintc that is very pro- 
bable, as a number of what are called out-door merchants in Chiira, 
would have a great deal of the trade to execute. 

Do not the English East-India Company get the choice of the leas now 
brought to Canton from the upper provinces ? — I believe they do. 

Is not the refu.'wr sold to the Americans ? — ^The best part being bought 
by the East-India Company, the rest must be sold to the Ainericans, or 
any other ships that may be there to take it off. 

Is there not a description of teas called the old teas, of the former 
season, brought down in considerable cjuantities, and which are always 
rejected by the Company ? — I imagine whatever tea is bad, whether of 
that season or the season before, will be rejected by the Company’s 
officer i they have a person there to e.xatnine and to taste the teas. 

Has not the price of all articles of supply to the ships in Canton 
increased within the last ten years, nearly double ?■ — I should think not 
double ; it has increased from a greater number of ships of dilferent 
nations having been at Canton, particularly the English. 

Do you know the price of sugars in China ? — No, I do not recollect 
particularly. 

In the course of your experience or knowledge, have any new articles 
of British manufacture been introduced with success to’ the consumption 
of the natives of India ? — No, I do not recollect any. 

Arc you aware of the great increase of export to India of cotton goods, 

^ both 
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MaHtniJnd^yi b6th printed and plain, 'Wifhm the last ten years ?— I think tbfefe fihs been 
anlncrerfSebf pririted cptt<^^^Odds within the^r fa'st ten years ; I tinderstahd a 
great de'al bf the prfnfed fcbtton Is'fbr the Portiigtiesc and others ; riot “so 
mucli for tlie natives as for the Pottugiiese in vatioas pairts of Iftdra. 

Have you not heard of the Hindoos using them as turbans? — I have 
understood that they have used some printed cottons for turbans. 

In ybur capacity of agerit, exporting the printed cottons you speak of, 
have you ever expotted any to the other parts of India, except Boihbay ? 
-i*-^As far as I recollect the investments of the captains I have been 
intrusted for, they have taken some to every part of India. 

'Have you reason to think that they have exported to such advantage as 
to encourage an infcrease in the export of them ? — The quantity was in a 
very small degree, and I believe the advantage arising from them vvas 
pretty nearly equal to the other articles, not particularly profitable, nor 
otherwise. 

Have you reason to imagine that will be an increasing article of trade ? 
—I really cannot hazard an opinion upon that j I should rather imagine it 
would no¥ iPefease vcry’mnch. 

Are not the people commonly called Portuguese, alluded to in your 
former answer, natives of India? — ‘They are so far natives, that they are 
born there, though not the aborigines. 

t' 

Do you know the number of that population, or have you ever hea^d 
it ? — It is considerable, 1 believe, though I would not venture to specify 
any number. 

Do you consider the cotton goods mentioned in your former answer, to 
be a new article of trade in India, compared with the use or the demand 
for those goods formerly in that part of the world ? — I believe it is not 
altogether new, but the quantity exported of late has increased probably 
in some part of India; they have got them where they had not them some 
years ago ; from the increased quantity sent out, they must have spread 
abroad. 

Do yoti understand the qijantity to have increased considerably ?— -Not 
vtrjt Cdnsidcrabiy, piobably it has been more than double. 

[The witness withdrew. 

U THOMAS 
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IrtlOMAS GARLAND MURRAY, Esq. was called in. aqd, examined 

as follows : 


il/r. Gi'ant.'] Are you not commander of a ship in the East-India Com* 
pany’s service ? — I am. 


T. C. Mu.rrcDj, 
Esq. 


How long have you been in the marine service of the Company f — 
Between six and seven and twenty years. 


Have you made frequent voyages in that space of time ? — I have made 
either ten or eleven voyages to India and China, 

Have you been in the habit of availing yourself of the privilege which 
the Company grant to their marine officers, of exporting goods on their 
own account, freight free ? — As much so as other persons in my situation, 
1 believe. 


What proportion of the investment which you laid in consisted of such 
articles as were, in your understanding, adapted to tlte consumption of 
the natives of India ? — It depended entirely upon the latest information I 
had of such articles being wanted, or what I conceived they would be 
likely to want, from the situation of the market during the time when I 
was there last. 


In general, you have found that their demand for European articles has 
been extensive ? — Very trifling indeed, when compared to the demand of 
the settlers there. 

Of what description of European produce and manufactures were those 
articles which you conceive to be adapted to the consumption of the na- 
tives ? — Of the manufactures of this country, and the Continent, (such as 
Germany and Holland ;) the produce of Birmingham and Sheffield, ot 
this country, being chiefly cutlery and small quantities of hardware ; toys, 
spectacles^ and beads, of Germany and Holland ; and the general produce 
of Europe, such as quicksilver, saffron, and cochineal, as coming from 
Europe, being brought from the Peninsula. 

Would not you include cutlery and hardware in the list of tlieatticles 
mentioned ?— 1 meant that, when I mentioned Birmingham and Sheffield, 
particularly, and not the whole produce of Birmingham and Sheffield. 

During ' 


Y 
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T. G. Murray, During ytiiii experience in the marine service of the Company, haVe 3?ou 
Esq. found the native demand for European manufactures to increase in any 

<« ^ > material degree?— As far as It has affected myself, on the contrary; it is 

a thing I have never been able to account for to myself, nor has any reason 
been given by those people of whom I have inquired, that since the fall 
of Seringapatam, our investments at Madras have never met so ready nor 
so profitable a sale. 

The instance mentioned in the last answers, refers to the Coromandel 
Coast, will you answer the former question with respect to all parts of 
British India ? — I am not at all acquainted with the coast of Malabar, I 
have never been on that side of the Peninsula, except just round the 
southern part of Ceylon. 

Has the native demand for British manufactures increased during your 
experience ? — I have not found it so myself. 

Does that fact accord with the general experience of the officers in the 
marine service of ^le Company ? — I can only speak as far as ray own know- 
ledge goes. 

Have you not had opportunities of knowing what degree of encourage- 
ment other officers in the marine service of the Company have found in 
prosecuting the export trade of British manufactures to india ? — I have 
found that they had the same advantages as myself, either as captain or 
officer respectively. 

What degree of encouragement have they had from the demand in the 
East ? — That has been very precarious indeed. 

From your gepcral acquaintance with the export trade, as carried on by 
the marine officers of the Company, is there, in your judgment, a growing 
demand on the part of the natives of India for British or European manu- 
factures } — Speaking from my own immediate experience, and from what 
1 have suffered, I think not. 

Do you conceive that the matine officers of the Company have used 
every exertion to piomote, as far as in them lay, the consumption- of 
British- raanufwturcs in India ? — I conceive that there are not a more en- 
tey>rising body of men than those who are permitted to participate of the 
privileges of the Company on board the Indiamen. 


In 
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In your judgment, is it not a great advantage to the plass of persons 7 
mentioned in your last answer, to export free from the cbaigei^Qf freight 
and commission ? — I imagine, that inasmuch as thqy ace cnGottiaged to ' 
speculate now, from being free of freight, their speculations would be 
greatly reduced if they were obliged to pay freight. 

Do you mean to imply, that the immunity from the charges of freight 
and commission has encouraged the officers in the marine service of the 
Company to export manufactures to a greater extent than they would have 
otherwise exportetl ? — I think, that inasmuch as the freight affects thcad- 
' vantages attending whatever may be carried out, insomuch it would reduce 
tile encouragement to speculation. 

Is it your opinion that any private trader could export goods to India in 
such a manner as to sustain a competition with the marine officers of the 
Company ? — I think quite impossible, from my own experience. 

Is it your jutfgment, that any such increase is likely to take place in the 
native demand for British produce or manufactures, as may not be fully 
met by the existing system ? — 1 think it is in the power of those imme- 
diately employed in the marine service, to take out a great deal more than 
they do at the present moment, if they found thete would be a likelihood 
of great profit arising from it. 

Is any circumstance known to you, which seems to affijrd a promise of 
any considerable increase in the native demand for British manufactures : 

I know nothing of the interior of India; I am only giving my evidence 
as far as these things have affected my own speculations, in my own pur* 
suits. 

Are you acquainted with any such circumstance as seems to afford a hope 
of considerably extending the export trade, in British produce and maiju- 
factures, to India ? — Not at all ; I am not acquainted with any new channel 
likely to increase the demand. 

Describe shortly in what manner the marine officers of the Company 
are trained to the service in which they are engaged ? — By the regulations 
which existed when I entered the service, I was, obliged to perform one or 
two voyages in the situation of a midshipman or a junior officer ; one a 
fourth, one a third, and one a second or a chief officer, beft^e I was quali* 
fi«d for the command; 
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, Do you consider that speples of training as necessary to the due discharge 

the fuii«tx6^%ith tvhich the commanders in the marine service of the 
Company are invested ?-~I think it absolutely necessary, to take charge of 
so valuable a property, that a man should have great and long experience, 
together with the atlvahce of age that that period of service I mentioned 
would bring him to, before he should be invested with the command of an 
Indlaman. 

If a free trade were established between every port in the United I^^ng- 
dom and every port in the British dominions in India, what effect would 
be produced on the marine officers in the service of the East-India Com- 
pany ? — I do not feel a conviction that it would amount to their total ruin> 
but it would be attended with very great hardships. 

If a ship is freighted homewards from India, must she not be loaded witff 
an assorted cargo of light goods and of goods for ballast ? — 'If the object in 
sending the ship home should be the most valuable prodijce of the East, 
I should think it almost impossible that a ship could come to Europe with- 
out something to ballast her. 

Do you conceive rice would be a good article to form the ballast of a 
djip, homeward bound ? — That it would ballast a ship there cannot be a 
doubts 


Would it be a profitable concern, to import rice to this country as d#ad 
weight ?--“I should conceive a very destructive one to the proprietor, 
generally speaking. 

Do you know of any other article of trade than rice, excepting sugar 
and saltpetre, that could be used for the purposes of ballast on an home- 
ward bound voyage ? — There is none at this moment that occurs to me 
that could be laden in tlie ship in sullicient quantities to ballast her, speak- 
ing of a ship of 5 or 6oo tons. 

You are doubtless aware that saltpetre is at present out of tl>e question 
’by law ? — No; I believe it is in the power of the Comply to allow an 
'individual to purchase it, as an indulgence; 1 am speaking matter, of 
■ Opinion., . - ■ 

Do you coift:eive that sugar would be a profitable article of import, if 
used as de.'id weight on board an homeward boo^d vessel frooa Ijndia ? — 

peaking 
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‘Speaking from my own experience, what has happene^tome within these 
few years, quite the contrary* 

"Which would you regard as the most profitable, sugar or rice ?-*-Sugar 
might, under various circumstances, yield some profit, certainly. 

What circumstances arc those in your experience, which induce you to 
think sugar would not prove a profitable article of import, under the cir- 
'Cumstances supposed? — The period I allude to took place some years ago, 
ten years ago, when the warehouses of the West India merchants throughout 
the whole United Kingdomwere quite full of -the produce of the colonics. 

Were the sugars of Bengal allowed a fair competition with West India 
sugars in the markets of this country, do not you conceive that it would 
sustain that competition with great hopes of success ?— There cannot be a 
tjuestion, but, inasmuch as the sugar from India is brought to this coun- 
try, it will in that degree, have a great effect upon the produce oflhe 
West India colonies. 

Could not the sugar of Bengal be brought to the markets of this conT> 
try as cheaply as West India sugar, provided the duties on both be equal* 
ized ?— At the present moment, I believe, the produce of sugar irt India 
is very much confined, but that it is capable of producing as much as the 
whole continent of Europe would require I cannot doubt, and if it can be 
brought here as cheaply in point of freight, and the duties are equalized, f 
have no doubt that it would have a very serious effect upon West India 
produce. 

Supposing sugar were brought from India as dead weight, might it not, 
in that case, profitably enter tne markets of this country, supposing it to 
be placed on an equal footing, in point of duties, with the sugars of the 
West Indies ? — It would affect it unquestionably, inasmuch as it would 
Increase the quantity of sugar in the market. 

Would it not corneas cheaply as West -Indian sugar, coming as dead 
Weight ? — It would depend entirely upon the freight of the ship, what she 
Was freighted at; if it was necessary to bring sugar as dead weight to bal- 
last the ship, ft would most seriously affect the produce of the West 
Indies, inasmuch as It would greatly increase the quantity of sugar in the 
market. .v . 

Ass^riring that saltpetre is excluded as an article of ballast, in an homc- 

ward, 
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wa»d boUnd ve^. from I’ndt8, would you choose in preference pice or 
sugar, for that purpose ?— I have already said that rice is a very destruc- 
tive article to embark in, and that sugar might, on the contrary, alTord 
some profit, 

Ha,ve you in your China voyages, or otherwise, had opportunities of 
becoming well acquainted with the navigation of the Malay Archipelago ? 
— I am very little acquainted with the Eastern Islands, never having had 
the charge of a ship among them. 

Describe precisely what you mean by the term Eastern Islands } — I mean 
the great body of islands, both large and small, between Acheen Head 
and the Pellew Islands. 

You include under that terra, all the islands that constitute the Eastern 
Archipelago? — All the islands; generally speaking, the Eastern Island? 
are those to the Eastward ofBanea, including Borneo, &c. 

,.In a China voyage outwards, by what straits, do^ you enter the Archi- 
pelago ?-—’rhat depends entirely upon seasons and other circumstances ; the 
general pa?jage in the regular season, and the fleet in force (a strong fleet 
well protected) is through either the Straits of Sunda or the Straits of 
Malacca. 

What is the way homewards, do you come through the same straits ?— 
Generally, when a fleet is in force, and in the regular season, through the 
Straits of Sunda, that is the most direct passage. 

You have mentioned that they go and return by these routes when the 
fleet is in force, what difference does that circumstance make, as to the 
course adopted ? — In going through the Straits of Sunda, for instance, you 
pass immediately in sight of an enemy’s possession ; and in going through 
the Straits of Malacca, it has frequently happened during this war, that 
the enemy’s cruisers have been off Acheen head. 

Have you ever landed on any of the islands of the eastern Archipelago ? 
— you admit Sumatra to be considered as one of those islarkls, I was six 
weeks af Bencoolen and brought home a cargo from thence, since I was 
a commander. I was before that about fourteen days upon the island of 
Suefibawa; 

That 
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Hiat is to the eastward of Java ? — Yes ; going to 
df the most eastern straits, the Straits of Sapy. 

Had you an opportunity of observing the native 
islands ?— At Bencoolen, I formed some idea of what their inclinations 
and habits were ; at the Straits of Sapy, I was under too great a dread to- 
have much communication with them. 

* 

What were the circumstances which rendered it so fearful a business 
to have communication with the natives of Sumbawa? — I know no rea- 
son, but a knowledge of their native treachery, and which appeared to 
be natural to them. 

From any knowledge or authentic information which you have acquired, 
can you say whether that is generally the character of the native popula- 
tion of the eastern islands ? — I believe universally. 

Do you conceive that any considerable number of cargoes of British or 
Other European produce would find a market among the natives of the 
eastern islands ? — As far as my own knowledge goes, and what I have 
heard from the description of people called eastern traders, I apprehend 
not ; not even one cargo. 

Are not the wants of the natives very much limited by the nature of the 
climate under which they live ? — I conceive their wants to be very few, 
from the very few articles that the regular eastern traders from Calcutta 
carry among those islands, speaking only from information, for I have 
no experience, also judging from what I experienced myself while at 
Bencoolen. 

Does not the equator cross the heart of some of the principal islands? 
—I believe near the very spot I have just mentioned, it crosses Sumatra, 
somewhere near Fort Marlborough, at Bencoolen i I speak from re- 
colJectipn. 

■ Does it not cross nearly the centre of the island of Borneo ? — I believe 
it does ; but that-is not impressed so strongly upon my mind as the others. 

During your residence at Bencoolen, did you find that the native inha* 
bitants in the neighbourhood of the British settlement there, copied in 
any material degree European habits and manners ?— None whatever 
Came tinder my observation from actual natives. 

From. 
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7'. Ffoitt the treacherous and ferocious ehttracter • of rthe natives of those 

Esqi’ ’ islands in general, would if not be necessary that vessielsj; attempting' to, 
trade with them, should be strongly armed ?— -The eastern traders are 
armed,- 1 believe, in a very peculiar way, to prevent surprise from numb^jrs, 
as well as treachery from the merchants with whom they deal i aod I have 
been told, that immediately on any native or natives coming on boards 
their side-arms and all other weapons of defence are taker) from them, i 
they are also-supplied with strong boarding-nettings j and I believe, I do 
n^^t know, whether it is so now, but it was .certainly at some period ne% 
ccssary that their cabins should be barricadoed, so that they rnight d^ferid 
themselves, if they were driven to tlwit place, from the number pt natives 
coming on board, either by surprise or by permission, , 

Supposing a free trade established between the ports of the upited king- 
dom and the eastern seas, do you conceive that the e^tportpp a large.sc*Je , 
of British manufactures to those seas, would prove a profitable specula- 
tion ? — As far as my own experience goes, I think not. 

Do the Malays wear cotton in any degree ? — wear chiefly cotton, 
but they have a manufacture of their own of silk aiid cotton, they wear, 
no other apparel that ever I observed. 

W as that the case generally among the Malays?— Gencrallv, wherever 
J have been. , 

Do they wear any other articles of apparel than are supplied by their 
own manufactures ? — I dp not recollect observing any thing but their own 
inaoufactures } I cannot enumerate exactly what they are now, I have not 
them in my recollection. 

Do you know whether any trade is carried on between China and the 
Islands of the Archipelago? — I believe a very extensive trade in Chinese 
vessels, but to what places and what islands, I am quite unable to say^j 
chiefly to Java, I believe, 

♦ 

Can you state of what articles -in general the return cargo consists ?— 
1 am iiQt suflxcieotly acquainted with the China market, to answer that 
question. 

jp^o you know whether the Eastern Islands furnish any descf'tptiobs of 
produce which arc likely to suit the consumption of Europe ?— Spices are 
produced certainly.; and I believe Java produces both sugar and indi|p| 
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but ram ttot at' all aware what the produce of any of th^ othfif wlaodJ,- Z". 
exce|)t Ltfcbnia (Manilla) which produce the same. , Esq.,, | 


On a supposition that a free trade were established between the ports of 
the United Kingdom and the Eastern Seas in general, except with the 
iesert*ation of the China trade to the Compaiiy’, is it your judgment that 
the veslcls of private British traders could procure illicit shipments of !^a 
on the coasts of the- Eastern Islands'?— r*I have not a doubt that there 
would be great facility in their procuring tea, and I would beg leave to 
State-Why ; thfegreat’reason,- 1, believe, that there are not more'ships and 
more people ernbatked ittthe China trade, either from the coast of Malar 
bar or Calcutta, is the difRcahy of return, and that theivahips frequeJitly 
come back half laden ; I dare say, therefore, they wotdd be very glad to 
take on board a cargo of tea, and carry it any where that may he pointed 
out, , if it were only as a remittance from China. 


Do you mean to imply, that country ships trading to Canton, might 
be tempted on their return homewards, to take in teas on the coasts of the 
Eastern Islands? — No ; I mean that they would bring cargoes of teas 
from Cirina, as a remittarice for whatever they might have carried there, 
and deliver them at any place that might be agreed upon, purely as a re-, 
mittance. 


Does not the Cliincse government gain a considerable revenue from the 
export of teas? — I cannot speak from positive knowledge, but I always 
understood so. 


Must it not be the wish of the Chinese, governmenf, that teas of all 
descriptions should be exported from the port ofCanton ?— I have always 
understood that a Chinaman, to get rid of his tea?, would trade with any 
one, and give him almost unlimited credit. 

Arc there hot teas of a very inferior, and even noxiqus description, to 
be purchased at Canton ? — I cannot answer that question ; teas are fre^ 
quently adulterated } but it does not come immediately under my own 
knowledge. 

Supposing an arrangement made, by which teas imported from Chinw 
into of the Eastern Islands, could be there taken in by private 

British vessels, can you state whether , it would be easy to procure such 
teas front China by tneahs icif Chinese junks or other native vessels .?—“!? 
cahhU^take upon myself to answet that question; I have already-said 

4 Z that 
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ihit there iS a very extensive Jntercoti^e i^orirt Chihi, thtdUgh janksIWitlt 
the island of Java, and'! bclifcve with ^tHBsfe jilriks and? Miliy'boatsi Vith 
islands in the west ; and the China junks go also to the other islands in the 
Archipelago. '' ' ^ 

I* it known to you that the Chinese jutiks ttnpjort' into Jfkva, t(^s and 
Other products of China for the use of the Chinese colonists bf that is- 
land ?— I am not at all acquainted With that patticular. 

Supposing an open trade established, such as has been before Hesctibcd, 
would it not be easy for the captains of vessels to procure, by ^previous 
arrangement, any quantity of tea, without going to the port of wnton ? 
— I' should conceive so, for the reasons I have already given, independent 
of the Chinese junks. 

Is not the course of Chinese junks coming to. Java, through the 
Straits of Banca ?—! should rather think through the straits to the east- 
ward of the island of Caspar, or the Straits of Gaajpar. 

Most not vessels coming from the coast of Chind to Java pkss fonie- 
where near the islands of Borneo and Sumatra Borneo, lying to the 
northward of Java, they must of course pass it ; but I cannot charge niy 
memory particularly. 

Would it not be a naicK shorter voiyage for the Chinese junks to come 
to the north west coast of Borneo, than to come tO Java ?— -Inasmuch as 
Borneo lies much nearer to Canton, of course, it would be shorter. 

Cen vessels sail from the coast of China to Manilla in both monsoons ? 
— I arh not sufficiently acquainted with those seas, to answer that 
question. 

Supposing an arrangenaent made, by which European vessels would 
take in teas on the coast of the Eastern Islands, could not temporary 
depdts, for that purpose, be very e^ily established on. those coasts ? — 
The only objection to that would be the treachery of the Malays, 
the likelihood of being cut off by them; there is no other objection^ f 
conceive. 

Would the treachery of the natives be an insurm6unlabl<^**obsta,cTe to. 
ihe fori of clandestine ttadc.of which you have before spoken ? — Cirtaiiilv ^ 

. .. ■ -T. ' ■■ -'apt-'r'- 
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iiQt ; if. it jw(ai,ao object vvorthy.o.fattfintion,^ factory or jestaljHsUxncm, 

<0 be ,fo!:coed/cout^ bo sn opg epQugU to .'resist , the Malays , : Ks^’; 

Arc there hot several Inconsiderable islands, of which tie inhabitants 
are much more peaceable than those of Celebes or Borneo? — There arc 
some islands Of soii^e, plftccs on the islands, where there is more confidence 
put in the Malays tbffh thsf« can be jn others; they arc not so suspiciously 
treated in some of th|J^Jands as they are in others. 


Would.it bcpfacticaplc for the British government to establish any such 
fiscal guards bn the coasts of those islands, as should prevent the illicit 
practices of Which you have before spoken ? — ^They must be very excen* 
sive, and very numerous; and, in the t'me of war, I should conceive 
it would be very much subjected to the depredations of the enemy’s ^ 
cruisers. 


Bbppoilng a regulatipn made, that ships taking in cargoes any where 
in the Indian seas, should, on their passage homeward, touch at some in- 
termediate port, and haVe their cargoes officially broken up and inspected, 
could such a regulation be carried into effect without immense incon- 
venience to commerce ? — I think it would be excessively prejudicial, and 
very destructive to a China cargo ; for it is invariably found, that a chest 
of tea, as it is at present constructed, would hardly bear moving after it is 
stowed. 


Must it not, in general, be an inconvenience to inspect cargoes in that 
manner, after they arc completed ? — A very great inconvenience, I 
imagine. 

Supposing a regulation made that ships, under the circumstances before 
described, should touch at some intermediate port, and that the master or 
commander should declare the contents of their cargoes, but without 
having them actually inspected ; is it your opinion that such a regulation 
as that could afford any material security against a contraband trade ? 7 r-Xf; ^ 
the temptations arc great to carry on a contraband trade, and it cart be , 
done with a degree of facility, I should conceive it no more obstruction; i 
than a man to give his word that he wopld not. do it. i 

Do you not conceive that the present high duties on tea imported into 
this country must operate as a very strong temptation on persons in .the ' 
ctTcurristances before described, to engage in an illicit importation of that 
article ? — 1 should think that, considering the weighty penalties attached ‘ 

4 Z 3 to 
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from the Exchequer, the pn^y indmcet^^tijti they cm liiure t6 
smuggle, is to evade the heavy duties. , , ;< 


Do you know whether the coasts of the eastern islands do not abiound 
with bays and creeks accessible to ships of burthen am not very wcH 
acquainted with the eastern seas ; J can only speat^ from lyhat 1 have un- 
derstood to be the case ; some bays I have seen, at a distance appeared, 
not only accessible, but very commodious for s|yp^8 of all descriptions. 

Would it be possible or expedient to statidn^ijritish cruisers in the 
.'Straits of Malacca, Sunda, or Allass, with orders to board vessels coming 
homewards and suspected of being laden with contraband ? — It is very 
possible,. certainly, to station them ; but I think the great dangers arising 
fVom remaining there, would prevent their being there perpetually. 


Supposing a vessel to take in a lading any where in the China or Soloo 
seas, are th?re not many practicable outlets from those seas into the At- 
lantic and pacific oceans ?— There are innumerable outlets ; but whether 
there is a safe passage, 1 am not at all acquainted. 


It is your understandingthat there arc innumerable outlets ?— I know 
nothing more than what 1 have seen upon the chart. 


(Examined hi/ the Committee.) 

Is it mtial for the country ships to trade in teas ? — I believe not, hirt 
I have known both the settlement of Fort St. George, and Calcutta, 
plentifully supplied with tea through the, means of the country 
ships. 

Do tb^ bring any teas to those places, except for the consumption of 
the Presidencies and the subordinates ? — I have bought teas of a certain 
'description myself iti Calcutta, which I conceive to be cheaper than they 
were purchased in China. 

For what purpose did you purchaselhose teas — When I speak of teas, 
I mean three or four diests for my own immediate use. 

Not as an article of trade f — It is prohibited as an article of ttade.. 

What quantity of teas do you think you shoutd be able to purchase 
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in Calcutta, at asiy one time? — If 1 arn not mistaken, I believe there 

are one or two reg^ulfir ship return with teas both to Madras and Cal- ‘ , Esqt 

cutta ; but as those may be intended to supply the Presidencies, I do C- ^ 

not mean to say I could buy all those teas cheaper Uierc than in 

China. 

Is it within your Itnowlcdgc, that the owners and commanders of 
country ships which frequent Canton, arc under covenants with the 
government of India, by which they are bound in a penalty of double 
the value of tlic ship and cargo, to conform to all orders and regulations 
of the Company’s supracargoes at Canton ? —1 am quite unacfiuaiutcd with 
such reguktions. 

Supposing such regulations to be made as well in India as in China, 
that country ships should not trade in teas, are you not of opinion 
that such regulations would have the desired effect?' — 1 should con- 
ceive the captains and olHcers would, like all other ,men, be bound 
to conform to the orders of their employers ; but being prevented by 
the government, it would naturally depend upon the penalty attaching 
to it. 

Are you of opinion, that any quantity of teas could be taken on 
board in China by a country ship, w'ithout the knowledge of the su- 
pracargocs, under proper regulations to prevent their being shipped ? 

— Speaking from the knowledge I have of the Chinese, I conceive them 
to be more inclined to smuggling than any other set of men ; but how 
far it can be done without the knowledge of the supracargoes, I am quite 
unequal to answering. 

Arc you of opinion, tliat teas could be landed from country ships 
at any port, cither upon the coast of Coromandel or Malabar, and rc- 
shipped on private ships bound to this country, without its coming to 
the knowledge of the government of India ?— I presume, that in the 
event of peace, tlie situations on the coast o Coromandel, belonging to 
both tlte Dutch, Frencli and Danes, would be returned to them ; and in 
that case, I think it possible' that there might be trans-shipments made 
in those roads without their coming to the kuowlcdge of tlve ^English 
government ; yet the possibility of information being given to the English 
government must be very great. 


.'i ' 


Are 
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jV^R ’i®. .<sAfre f yoU lof o|)iniun, tlvrt di6re would be n^y iiKlucfi'icrd fd'r the 

owner or commander of a country ship td cililiark in such a %i» die, 
under the heavy pena’tv of a forfeiture of double the value of the 
'ship and cargo for so ddin<rr — 1 should conceive ivot ; ih}' idea wont 
only to the possibility of the' thing, but not to f .c likelihood' of it. 

Upon tlie supposition of the trade to India being laid open to the 
merchartts of this country, under a prohibition to import teas in the 
vessels sent to India, and subjecting, in the event Of tea being found 
on board the said vessels, the cargo to confiscation, in your judgii^t, 
would not the merchants in this country, engaging in such trade, be 
particularly cautious to select for the coniniand of such ship, a jjerson 
on whose honour and vigilance they could perfectly depend that 
no tea should be taken on board? — Most uhdbubtcdly ; I should con- 
ceive they would be Jed to do so from the great risk attending the 
midertaking. 

Do you suppose that any large cjuautity of tea could be taken on 
board, and conveyed to this Country, without the knowlwlge of the 
captain,?— 'It depends entirely upon what description of man the cap- 
tain may be, and how far people may l>e intrusted who ace inclined to 
take it on board ; that there are a great many things taken on board 
ships, in large quantities, which the captain knows nothing of], 1 am 
perfectly convinced. 

If tire trade of India were confined as at present, and the subjects 
and states at amity with His Majesty permitted to trade there, 
might not the merchants of those foreign states find profitable car- 
goes of sugar in India for the supply of Europe ?— I think that, at all 
times, sugar enough might be made in India to supply all demand for 
; any foreign markets. 

Have the East India Cotnpany’s ships brought considerable quan- 
tities of sugar lor the supply of Europe ? — At one period, within my 
recollection, the East India Company were induced to try the effect 
that it would have on the markets; I am speaking only from infor- 
ibktibh as fb the motives ; and i believe they have sent out six or seven 
regular Indiamen, for the purpose of bringing home such quantity of 
siigar^as it was sfde to lade in those ships. ' 
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i 4^ what i)qrio4 was that?— About 1 793, 1 794, or 17gfi>, I wPfts Sivt; 
qf^cQf in pne of tho ships. - t ( - > ? .• 

'*f ■' t \ 

Do you happen to know whether that adventure proved profitable to the 
Company ? — 1 am quite unacquainted with that; 1 believe that a similar 
attempt has not been made since. 

• i ' •’ 

If the East India Company did not find it a profitable adventure to 
bring sugar from India, for the supply of Europe, do you suppose that 
tfie JBritish merchant will find it advantageous to bring that sugar 
from India ? —I have no idea that the private merchant will find it a pro- 
fitable concern. 

You conceive the importation of rice would be destructive, as to pro- 
fit ?— Yes. 

Would not that circumstance depend upon the price of rice in India 
and in England ? — I should conceive, that hardly any thing but a most 
lamentable famine in India can affect the price of rice very greatly ; but 
it must be a cimtinued series of distress in this country that would make 
rice, in my opinion, a profitable concern. 

Do you happoi to know the price of rice in India by the last accounts ? 
— No, I am not acquainted with it. 

, Have you not known periods when rice would have been a very profit- 
able speculation to be brought from India to this country, and that ships 
have gone from this country on purpose ? — I believe the only )Tcriod that 
rice has proved to be a very profitable concern, is, in one or two instances 
in the present year, or the latter cud of the last; that ships some time 
ago were sent for rice, 1 am very well aware, but the consequence 
was not destructive to the merchant, but I believe very serious to the 
government, because they undertook to, j>ay a certain sum, and the rice 
did not yield one half. 

Have you ever imported piece-goods from India I lament to 

say, in very large quantities. .a,,--''] 

Have they been a very unprofitable undertaking ?— It' may hot be linte- 
resting to the Committee to know how 1 was affected, it is only ne- 
cessary to say I was affected ia a most destructive way ; at one time ia 

the- 
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the }rtM^t8Ql^ftilere•yap{>ejB;^^r}^to be a likelihopd pf a gi’ca.t |>re6t arisiitg 
^/*'9**' coutitry ; in 1802 I wa8 in India, at which tijnc' 
the information of the CL’ss-ation of hostilities came out to us ; I was 
inducetl t6 eitibhrk to the extent of about .-£6o,0<X>. in j)iece-goods alone, 
abouf i£’40,0{)0 of which was sent to me through the uietiiutn of a epun* 
try shij) ; I think the last of that quantity of picce-gpods I have sold within, 
tiiese fbtir years, making a period of seven years, during which part of 
them tydt^kept in the Company’s warehouse, by which I calculate I lost 
about X 25 .OOO. 


Are you acquainted with the present or late prices of piece-goods in 
liengaj, and the prices which have been procured at the East In-, 
ilia Company’s, sales? — I understand there has been ,a profit prising 
IVom piece-goods within this year or two ; but the piece-gooils vary 
so muoli in price, both from the demand in this coimtiy, and the 
quantity exported from India, 1 cannot answer that question in any wdy ‘ 
satisfactorily. 

Can you state that there does profit arise from the late purchases in 
Rcugal^and the late sales in this country ? — I cannot state it from my own 
experience, only what I have heard ; and I believe that chiefly arises from, 
what happened at the period 1 allude to, and there being so few persons 
embarked in it. 


Are you acquainted with the prices procured at the last sales of the 
East-India Company ? — Not at all ; I have heard the thing mentioned; 
but only in the way, that there was some profit arising from it, nor do I 
know what prices would yield a profit. ** 

Have the goodne 8 to state, whether the captains of Indiamen receive 
any salary or pay from the East-India Company ; and if so, what is the 
amount of it ? — The captains of Indiamen receive no direct pay from the 
Company } they are merely allowed a part of the chartered tonnage of 
the ship freight free ; they have no payment whatever. 

Is this allowance of tonnage considered as a compensation for the non- 
payment of salary? — I consider it to be an allowance to them for their 
services, and as binding them to their interests, in making them consider 
tbeinselyes immediately under their employ. 

this grant of tonnage to the captains, are they not ' 
lial^'j|o some payment bn getting the command of their respeetbe ship4 ?. 

— There 
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There is no payment to the Company on getting the command^ that I- v 

am aware of. . v , ,7 


• Is there not a sum of £bOO paid by the captain?— Yes ; that is de- 
ducted from whatever monies they have in the India House after the 
voyage. 


Is this sum considered as a payment made to the East India Company 
for duties, or how otherwise ? — It has never, struck me as paid to them for 
duties, but as a charge attached to the situation of a commander. 


Docs every commander pay it ? — Every regular commander ; I believe 
the commander of what is called the extra ship does not pay it. 

How many of the captains of regular .ships, upon an at^rage, pay this 
sum in the course of a season ? — I do not feel myself equal to answering 
that question, because I do not know the whole number of ships ; but 
certainly all the regular ships. 

Is this the only sum that Is paid on the return of a ship from her In- 
dian voyage by the captain ? — I am not aware of any other, from my re- 
collection at this moment. 


Dq not the captains pay on the return of the China ships ? — I am not 
aware of any sum. 

Is there no sum paid, as duties, upon the teas ?— I never commanded a 
China shi)) ; but there are regular duties paid on teas; 1 never had a 
China privilege but one, and that was a very long time ago, and what the 
charges upon it were 1 do not recollect. 

You have staU»l that £500 is regularly taken from all the captains of 
the regular shi])s ujiOn their retur,n to this country ; may not this sum be 
considered in the light of an equivalent for freight upon the tonnage' 
granted to the captains ? — That sum has been levied upon the captains (if 
1 may use the expression) I believe, only within these sixteen or seven- 
teen years ; but 1 am not aware that their privilege has been increased 
since that time. 

Whatever the privilege is, this may be cunsldered as an equivalent fdr 
freight upon that tonnage ?— *1 am not aware that it is 10 , bccatisd tlie 
t 6 A k’om' 
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irriiyi sum Bjeen hssyi'ed 'ohly ttithin these sei^6nteen yeftrs^ *nd tlie |>rivil<^e 
has h6t at all increased from what it was priof to that time, 

’^i''’ 6 uld V5u rtot consider it as a chhr^ on your domwiercial sf>ecu 4 atinn 
in ‘estiftiati’n^ awount 'of the prcdit of the whote wyage ?— 4 n «*ti-» 
mating tny profit on the voyage, I certainly should not conceive I «owUI 
do so to be correct, till 1 had deducted the <£’500 from it. 

iThfe 'dflfer ‘dotic^ payable On the 'fttarti sof -a ship from « 'Oltina 
whatever tfrey trifey Be, tteebtfsarity be totusidcred i*! ehe^ <sa«»6 

light ? — Every deduction of whatever nature, from the net proceeds, of 
CDUTie,'niu8t be 'considered in the saiiifc light. 

Have you ever heard what the amount of those duties now alluded to 
is ^ — No, I have not. 

Can you inform the Conamittee what may be the amount per ceht. tjf 
the advantage which a Company’s officer would have from paying nb 
freight, no commission, and a diminished rate of iitsurance over a 'pri- 
vate trader, who exported the same investments? — During three or four 
of my voyages'to India, I always sold my privilege, till within ‘tlie*last 
voyage, at .£25 or £26 a ton. 

What might that amount to ? — There is about 40 tons ; at the period 
I have spolceh Of, sOnie tinie ago. When a large Cortteignirtrteht'in piecfe goods 
came to me, the insurance upon my own ship was about “five or'siic 
guineas percent. ; and I think the insurance done Ujjon ship or ships at 
Elbyd’s CofiTee House, was twenty guineas per cent. ‘with deductions for 
convoy, arid so' forfhj'rnakihg die difficrence, if 'the 'ship could be named 
at'ariy time that the articles were in, of from five or she gut neats to eight 
guineas per cent. 

^an you calculate what, upon the whole, the advantage might be, that 
'the ^Company’s officers have over private traders Very considerable, 
Certainly ; ‘1 caUnot answer it more niinutely. 

')V re Vou' acquainted with ‘the .produce of the Hlarifl of Banca? — ^Plravc 
‘passed'Banca. 

• ^ Have you any information of the nature of the produce of the Island 
'of Banca ; ‘does' it produce tin ? — r-b'elieVe it produces tiu ; au'd that the 
'cl^|'e^parfbftte'tin“cafncd“tb Chida, Cither "froih the pliCe Itself, Of frOfn 
Malacca^ or Penang, I believe, is produced in Banca. 

Do 
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Do you know tha relative v^lue of tUc tip ^r.9W (If 

with tin that might be exported from this country? — I recqllectoqce EVq.. 

ing a Chinaman the question, which was the most preferable ; and he ^ ^ 
told me that the Banca tin, cerlaiiUy ; but as to tbe r^^iye q/ 

I cannot speak, . 

You sold your privilege for JC36 a ton ? — Yes ; thfirqabqMts. 

Do you mean your whole privilege out and hw? ^rrN/q, qotbtpJJje ; 
the purport of the qn<^tioo meant to bo asked, I conceive to bP Ad- 
vantage the captain has over a private trader, blliog bis priyilegp hiipseK; 

1 have always let the produce of whatever my investment might be, to- 
gether whh other funds I had, upon respondentia in India, and ft'icgjyed 
also a payment of £Qb a ton upon my tonnage, coasjdering the §|iec|U- 
lation from India to this country a very precarious thing, and in ah pro- 
bability (leatrpctive. 


Do you not distinctly know, that the jfSOO paid by the coni mAndt^ri 
of the Company’s regular ships, has no connection whatever either with 
duties or with freight, on their privilege, hut that it constitutes a fun,d to 
repay the Company for a sum of money which they gave to do away the 
system of private contract for open competition? — 1 do not exactly know 
that ; but it took place exactly at the period that tlie old sysfcip of ship- 
ping was destroyed, and tliat ships were agreed for by open competition* 


You know distinctly that it has nothing 
freight ? — 1 conceive hot. 


to do either with dutipl or 
£Th£ Witness withdrew* 


Jj^MES HORSBURGH, Esq. was called in, and examined as follows : 

Mr, ItnpeyJ] You ere liydrographer to the East India Company ?-7 J, Horshurgb, 
lam. E>(]. 

' ^ 

Were yon a free mariner in India under a Jicence from the Idlest Jndia 
Company ?—Yes, I was. 

j for how many y*ears ?— I was abput twenty years in India. , , , 

, Iri that capacity, did you oouimand ftvCompaoy’s tdiip Uedlng ip. tl%! , 

Indian and Chinese seas ?— A country ship. 

5 A 3 ' It 
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It wtas not a Company’s ship?— No; she did not belong to the East 
India Company. 

Arc yon, from your own experience, well acquainted wfth the Indian 
seas, and with the Indian trade ; by that trade, meaning the country 
trade ? — I never traded on my own account, and am not well acquainted 
in respect to trade ; the navigation of those seas I am well acquaintd with. 

From your observation, when you wre in India, do you th,ink the 
markets there were over or undcrstockedwith European commodities ?— • 
I believe frequently overstocked. 

Can you state any new articles of European produce or manufactures 
that came into demandamong the natives of India during the time you 
were there ? — I cannot. 

Supposing a free trade were opened between the ports of this country 
and the ports within' the East India Company’s Charter, do you, from 
your knowledge of India, think there would be any increase of demand 
for European produce among the natives t.’tere ? — I really cannot tell. 

What is your opinion ; have you any reason to think there will be ?— 
I think there must be a great sacrifice from this country, in the first ia- 
stance. 

, «* 

Have you any reason to think there would be any increase of demand 
among the natives, for either British manufactures or produce ? — I really 
cannot answer the question properly. 

Are you acquainted with the eastern seas and islands ? — ^Yes, I am. 

Do you believe that those seas and islands, and the ports of them, have 
been thoroughly explored by the merchants who now carry on the trade 
between India and the Chinese seas ?— Yes, they have. 

State who are the persons by whom that .trade is carried on, the trade 
which is called the country trade ; is it not carried on by persons called 
free mercliants and mariners, and who reside in India ? — Yes, it is.. 

Has it come within your knowledge, that those, free merchants and 
mariners have exfdored every port in those. s^s, for the purpose of com- 
merce?— Yes, it has. 

Can 
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Can you state what articles of British produce or manufactures are 
consumed in those islands ?— ^1 cannot say correctly j very little I 
believe. , • 

State what the articles are, as far as you know them r — 'A few articles 
of cutlery, probably a little iron and fire arms, and gunpowder, are the 
principal articles. • ' ' 

What is the assortment of cargoes sent from India to those islands ?— 
Opium is the great staple article ; some iron, saltpetre, and sulphur 
sometimes, and piece-goods, cotton stuffs of various colours. 

In your opinion, could even a single ship be freighted from Europe 
for those islands, with any reasonable prosjject of commercial profit? — > 
1 think a single ship could not sell her cargo among those islands, with- 
out going to Batavia, or to Prince of Wales’s Island.^ 

Do you think it possible to dispose, even of the cargoes of two 
European ships of 350 tons, in a season, among those islands ?-—No ; I 
do npt. 

Is not the climate of those islands extremely hot? — ^Thc equator passes 
over the middle of the ArcliipeJago. 

What is the dress of the natives ?— Very little, if any thing at all; 
without it is the Rajahs and chiefs ; they wear pelisses of different kinds; 
but the lower class of people wear very little dress ; a small wrapper of 
.cotton about them, and a bit of silk handkerchief for a turb.in. 

Is their dress supplied from their own manufacture chiefly ? — In great 
part. 

Do you conceive it is possible to dispose of English woollens to any 
amount among them ?— -No ; 1 think not. 

Can you state to the Committee what is the character of those natives, 
with respect to the ferocity or mildness of their dispos itions ?— They are 
. very cruel and treacherous, and would take any man’s life for the sake ol 
a dollar or two, at any time when there wasan oppor unity. 

Are the Rajahs, who are the chieftains of those islands, veryjealous and 
suspicious of Europeans r— YeSj, of Europeans trading with them. 

Have 
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tJaVft many itista'rtc^ conw to yottf kflo^ledg^ of al^ips tfc»t bty® been 
cut, btf aut! deijtroyed among those islands i — A great number ; 1 have 
got a list of nearly thirty in iny pocket of the ships I have known art 
off at different times. 

Do yott know that captains also Ime been assasainrted by the natiws 
of those islands ? — A great number. 

Are there any return cargoes that coaid be got amoog those islands for 
ISiirope ?— I Conceive little or nothing that would answer in the EunayiiiaJk' 
market. 

Is the committee to collect From wliat yon hare «wd, thirt it id yvur 
opinion that the trade to the eastern islands could nerer be an oiyuct df 
Fajr commercial profit to a ftritish merchant f—1 think aot, until the 
disposition of the natives is changed. ^ 

Supposing ships to go from this country with a view to profit by flUcit 
traffic, is it your opinion, that if they were permitted tia -go into tlie 
eastern seas, they could procure teas there for the purpose of vaiug- 
gling ? — 1 think not for some time. 

Do you think that if they had a view to that purpose, they might in 
some lime enter into such arrangements that they could procure teas ? — 
Yes, 1 think so. 

Do not many targe junks come among the eastern islands, from the 
port of Amoy, in the southern part of China ? — They go from Canton 
and from -Atnoy, to different ports of the eastern islands. 

Tlie English have no intercourse or connection with the port of Amoy, 
have they? — Not at present. 

Do not many junks go from China to Borneo? — ^To Borneo, and to 
Sot)loo, to Mindano; I believe also to Timor; particularly to Batavia> 
and to Uhio and Lingin, and to Prince of Wales’s island. 

Could not those junks, in your opinion, bring any quantities of tea to 
the eastern islands r — They carry a good deal of tea to Batavia at present, 
and ports of, the e.'istern islands. 


/. Irdnbwgh, 




Gould 
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<3ou1<i Ubey livot prtifiinne theoi «a4 carfy them ii> |lha^ 

might be 5deri>att<ile<l ?-THC<¥’taiwly, 

' ^ ' 

Arc you of opinion that, by previous arrangement, depots of tea might 
be established th/rotigh 'Uiose juniss atni^g this eastef^ islanf^^ fyjc ^le 
pun])oBe of smuggling r — 1 ithin)k .si?. 

Do you think such smuggling of tea might be carried ,<iin by me^ns of 
Portiiguese or Spanish vessels, by previous arrangements ? — think they 
could. 

'Supposing Mre private merchants of this qemvKtry w^e ^rna|U,te(l to,gp 
to Manilla, »io you think there is any mure convenient port for pto- 
cm ing teas from China, and smuggling them into this country, than the 
port of Manilla ? — 1 think not. 

Is not Manilla so situated that . a regular comwftnicatioh ,may be ikept 
up between that and China, at almost any period of tlie year? — At all 
times. 

You are of opinion then, that Manilla is peculiarly well situated for 
smuggling teas’frotn China'? — Keinatkubly.so. 

Do you know whether the Company’s supracargoes are not exposed 
to very great dittieultics and dangers, sometimes, from the irregularities 
even of iIk" seamen of the Company’s regular dhips d think they ’have 
been so f »rnierly. 

Arc not the country ships wliich sailed to China, under the strictest 
regulation with resjicci to their conduct in China, and under dhe-controul 
of the supracargoes ? — Yes, they are. 

ff the Chinese trade were 'thrown open to the private mq^chante of 
this country, is it not your opinion that the Company’s supracargoes 
would be put to the .utmost difficulties by the irregularities and promis- 
cuous influx of sea en, that would then go to the port of -Canton ?r—| 
think so, unless there was some other method to regulatO their conduct. 

(Are you acquainted with the produce of the island. of Banqa ?— '---^Ye^. 

Do you know that the island of Banca produces tin of -a -very fjne 
^quality, and in very great quantities ? — I understand it does not produce sO 
much now as it did tormcrly. 

Do 
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, Init) you rtean that so much is not cxportetl from ft, or that there as shy 
(iefect in the produce of the country ? — There is not so much procured, 1 
understand. 

Have you understood that tin is extremely easily procured in that 
’s^untry, and very easily smelted ? — Yes; I understand so, it is near the 
surface of the ground what they procure, in smali pits ; it is of a very soft 
<juality, easily smelted. 

Have you understood, that during the time that the Dutch power pre- 
vailed in that part of India, the Chinese were in a very considerable degree 
iu|>plied with tin by the Dutch from the island of Banca f— -Yes ; I believe 
they were. 

Have you any doubt that the Chinese might still be supplied with the 
same article from that island at a much cheaper rate than they can from 
England ? — I really do not know the relative difference of prices. 

You do not know the comparative prices of tin from Banca and from 
England ? — I do not. 

Do you know whether iron is a produce of one of those Eastern Islands? 
—I have heard that they have iron in some of the islands. 

po they not manufacture their cresses, which are offensive weapons, 
and other iron utensils and arms from their own iron ? — They temper their 
own cresses themselves, and manufacture them; whether all from their 
own iron, I cannot say. 

Y’ou know, from having seen those instruments, that they are their own 
tnaiiufacture ? — Certainly. ^ 

In freighting a ship from India to Europe, it must be loaded with an 
assorted cargo of light goods, and of deal weight of ballast, must it not? 
—No ; I do not know that ; 1 have come home three times from India, 
sometimes without light goods at all, sometimes with rice ; ships can load 
with rice, without light goods. 

V*5wppnsing the ship to be loaded w’ith an assorted cargo of light goods 
. an^ dead weight, what are the articles you must take from Inclia to 'Eu' 

. fppe for tharUcaci weight ? — I imagine sugar, or saltpetre, or rice, 



As 
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. As the law at present stands, saltpetre can only be intpofted Jjy the 
Coitapany, or by their licence, into tliis country ?— ;! have ,unde?stpo(i,se« 

Can you state whether, generally speaking, rice would be, a profitable 
article to bring from India to this country ? — I should think not profitable. 


J. Ilani^gkt 



Supposing it were necessary to take in as ballast, either rice or sugar, 
wh'ch do v'lu think would be the niore prolitable. article, to brj^g to this 
country by way of ballast ? — 1 really do ni)t know. 


.Po yon know whether, Bengal is capable of producing.siugar ,to.jalwiQ§it 
any amount i— rl believe it is. 


{^Exa77iineil by the Cvuiinittee.) 

Ate the country, shins employed in the trade between India and China^ 
in the habit of bringing teas to India, except tor the consumption of the 
Company’s settlements I believe not. 

AVhat quantity of tea do you think each ship usually brings. from China 
to Bombay ? — I imagine from one hundred to two hundred chests. 

. Do not the owners .and .comnriand^rs.of the country .ships ernployed m 
the trade with Chiiu etiter into covenants with the , government under , a 
penalty of double the value of the ship and cargo, to obey all the orders 
and regulationsot their supracargoes at Canton, .aipiong other provisions 
.in these covenants ?— I have .understood, so ; never, saw the covenant. 

Do not you r.;collect having signed such covenants as commander, upon 
a ship’s being registered .in ,B rmbay ?-—l think I remember signing a 
covenant ; but I do not recollect the tenor of it, pr what was tiic penalty, 

•Were the trade in teas in country ships lo be forbidden by the .govern* 
Tuent ill India apd the sppracargoes at Ca:jtop,. pr .the sqp . ly to thp 
diflerent settlements to be confined to one al.i}p, selected for that purpose, 
do ni't you think such a regulation would be effectual to prevent teas being 
brought from China in-country.sbjps for the.purpose^of beiqg,69ld to private 
ships going fiom this country ? — I r,eaUy cannpt §ay. 

Could, any quantity of ^tyas be shipped on board the country ships in 
China without its being reported to the supracargocs, provided they were 
to express their desire to that effect to the Chinese? — I think some of the 

5 B smiall 
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J, iJdrsbiirghf small Chinese merchants would still send teas on board ships, if they could 
Ksq. get 'any advantage by it. 

Considering the heavy penalty of double the value of the ship and cargo 
against such a trade, do you think it would be an object to any owner or 
commander of any ship to engage in it ? — I think not. 

Do you think that any quantity of teas might be landed at any of the 
ports, either on the coast or Coromaddel or Malabar, from country ^ips> 
and re-shipped on board private ships bound to this country, without such 
an operation coming to the knowledge of some of the Company’s servants 
on those coasts, and being reported to government ?— I think not, if the 
Company’s servants were active. 

What, in your opinion, would be the effect upon the price of teas in 
China, if fifty or sixty competitors were to go into the market ? — I think 
it would raise the price of teas in Cliina. 

What effect would be likely to be produced upon the quality of teas? 
—The qualities would probably be inferior. 

Have you had an opportunity of observing the gradual rise in the price 
of exports from China to India, such as sugar, raw-silk, tutenague, and 
other articles ? — I understand the price has risen of late years.. 

Have you heard that the articles of sugar and sugarcandy are now com 
siderabiy higher than they were ten or fifteen years ago ?— I really do not 
know the present price. 

Have you observed the rise in the common articles of supplies to the 
ships in China provisions ? — Yes. 

Do you suppose this has arisen from any want of the usual supplies being 
afforded to the port of Canton, or from the competition arising from the 
number of ships that have gone there ? — I cannot say from what cause. 

Have you heard of any rise of consequence having taken place in the 
price of teas for a long period of years past ?— I have not, 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Sir 
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Sir GEORGE THOMAS STAUNTON, Bart, was called ioj and 

examined as follows : 

Mr, Impey.'\ You are a supracargo in the East-India Company’s service r Sir Gfo. 77>o«. 
—Yes, I am. S^annlou, B.’.rt. 

' •V'— ^ 

How long have you been in that situation ?— I have been fifteen years 
in the service of the East-lndia Company. 

You accompanied Lord Macartney’s embassy to Pekin ?— Yes, I did. 

You are also acquainted with the language of the Chinese? — I have 
made the Chinese language my study. 

From being acquainted with the language of the Chinese, and from the 
time you have been in that country, have you had peculiar opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the character, the opinions, and the habits of 
the Chinese ? — I should conceive a knowledge of the language would 
possibly give me some advantage over other Europeans in those respects. 

Have you also, from the situation you held in the Company’s service, 
obtained a competent knowledge of the Chinese trade ? — I consider my 
situation as giving me an opportunity of having a general knowledge of 
the commerce of China. 

From your knowledge of China, can you state to the Committee, 
whether they are not peculiarly jealous and suspicious of strangers of all 
descriptions ? — I should consider that the Chinese are peculiarly jealous and 
suspicious of strangers. 

Can you state to the Committee any principle of government or sub- 
ordination entertained generally by the Chinese nation, that renders them 
peculiarly adverse to casual and unconnected trading adventurers ?— -The 
principle of responsibility that is exacted in China From every person in 
office, and the controul which is required to be exercised by them, would 
certainly lead them to be peculiarly adverse to any trade that was not under 
an efficient controul. 

Do you conceive that that principle has been one great cause, why in 
former times the Chinese have been adverse to commerce with foreigners ? 

—1 should conceive that has been the principal, or one of the principal 

5 B 2 causes 
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os . , causes of their unfa vourable opinion of strangers, and their unwillingness to 

^VWiitfnVBart. enter into comtnerciai connections Wkb tiem. 

' 

Can you state to the Committee, from your knowledge of the history of 
the tratfe of Chine, what have been the impedirAen^S' throWi* 'm the Way 
of foreign trade in that country, in former times, in consei|Uenoe of fhal 
principle ?— -The trade has been confined to one port of the Chinese 
empire, and fs limited to a certain number of nsitive Chinese, catted Hong 
merchants ; the Europeans are allowed to reside at* that port only wbile 
their ships remain there, and various other restrictions were imposed to 
prevent afty dl cOftseqaertcea arising frtwn the trade with fortignew^ 

Wajs not the resid<ence of foreigners confined lo a soeall distrret in the 
suburbs of Canton ? — It was. 

WetO alt fofeigh ships disarmed upon their arrival, and then arms 
fCsfored ^ (heir departure There Was an order to thwt efiuct,. and i 
have Hfriderstood it has been pot in force ort some occasions; 

Wai tk)t all intercourse betweerr foreigners and the Chinese strictly pro* 
hibited, with the exception of those Hong merchants, and a few other 
persyfls appointed for the purposes of that mtetcourse ?— It was so. 

State to the Comnf>itteei Whether in pornt of fact, those severe laws are 
not at this time modified in practice ?— There has been in practice a con- 
siderable relaxation of those laws in favour of strangers. 

Eb you cohOeive that one of the principal causes, or the principal' cattre 
of the relaxation of those laws, has been the mode of carrying on the 
China trade by the East-India Company? — I should eettairrly consider, that 
the system according to which the trade is at present carried on, is one of 
the Principal causets of that ifoprovcinent. There may be, 110 doubt, 
lOfwe collaieral causes-, Whkh IWve contributed to tire some efil’cf. 

Do you not kffow that the jealousies of the Cliltiese have been so for 
ttufedwed', that they have even made advances at Canton to a direct and 
eotvfidential intercourse with the servants of the Bast^fodia Company 
'Ihere have been such advances in one instance, within rtiy rvCottecliOR. 

Arif yon Of opirriofn, tlidt tfotW^thrt’andTng the lesscfthrg of the jfeafousy 
of the Chirti^se ifoove stated, vety slight causes may ptobably bring our 
twde with Cbtua Into great dartgcr?*-tOor trttde with GMtfa la wytairdy 

still 
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still apoiv a precarious footing:, i? liable to be disturbed by prove* S/r Ge(f, 
cations which might be considered of 4 slight nature. Ximminn 

D) you know that the English have been lately excluded from the 
port of Chusan ?— I h ive understood that the English were formerly 
admitted to the port of Chusan, which they are not at present. 

D> you know whether it was from any considerable provocation, on the 
part of the English, that they were excluded fro.n the lau mentioned port i 
—I am not acquainted with the caii'ses'o-f the exclusii)n of the English 
from the portot Chusan, but I have not understood that there vyas any ade- 
quate provocatiorr. 

From your knowledge of the Chinese, do you think thev consider their 
commerce with the East India Company as of any considerable conse- 
quence to. the prosperity of their empire ?— The Chinese government have 
always declared, that they do not consider it of any consequence to Og? 
prosperity of the Chinese empire. 

In your opinion, have not the measures and conduct of the Company’s 
seia/ants at Canton even gained thorn the respect and confidence of tjj® 

Chinese ?— -The Chinese certainly testify much greater respect and esteem 
for them than for other foreigners, or for any foreigners when the trade 
wa& first opened with that country. 

Do not you think that the unimt^achable good faith of the Company 
has greatly contributed to that effect ?— I should consider that it cer- 
tainly has. 

Has not the beneficial effect of the Company's good charactw in China 
extended not only to their own officers and other adventurers trom British 
India, but also to foreigners, and particularly to the Americans ?— ■! think 
it has, in some respects. 

From your knowledge of the Chinese, do you think that the character of 
the Americans stands equally high with that of the Company, atnong, the 
Chinese, for huuoar and probity ?— I should think, by no means so. 

Are you of opinion that the power of the Company contributes-, as w 1 
as their probity, to the high character they bold among the Chinese ?- ,lt 
certainly contributes to the respect and to the consideration they receive 

from the Chinese. ^ 

From 
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From your knowledge of the Chinese trade, do you think it is capable ‘of 
6art. great improvement and extension upon the present system ? — I should 
'• '• conceive it is capable of a gradual extension, and that beyond any limits 

which can be at present assigned. 

Supposing the present system were to be broken, and the traders of this 
country, honest and dishonest, experienced and inexperienced, were al- 
lowed a participation in the China trade, what, in your opinion, would be 
the probable consequence ? — I should think it extremely probablar? that 
disputes would arise, and that additional restrictions would be laid upon 
the trade j that it might, in consequence of such disputes be, suspended, 
and perhaps altogether abandoned, in consequence or the treatment that 
might be experienced from the Chinese, and the new regulations that 
might be imposed for the controul of the trade. 

Do you think it probable, that in the event last mentioned, the trade 
being thrown open, such impediments would be thrown by the Chinese 
in the way of it, as would tend greatly to diminish, if not entirely to de- 
stroy it? — I conceive that the trade would be rer.iered much less advan- 
tageous than it is at present ; but whether it would become necessary alto- 
gether to abandon it, would depend upon circumstances which it is not 
possible to foresee. 

Supposing the East India Company’s power to be destroyed, what 
would be the state of British subjects in China, without the protection 
they now receive from it ? — I should conceive they would be liable to 
considerable embarrassments and vexations in the conduct of their trade, 
and in a much greater degree than they are at present. 

Supposing that a King’s Consul were established at Canton, is it your 
opinion that he could exercise the same authority that the Company now 
docs in the protection of British subjects?— I should conceive not as the 
power and influence of the Company’s servants is chiefly derived from their 
having the direction and management of the trade. 

Is it your opinion upon the whole, that it is of the utmost importance, if 
not of absolute necessity, to the preservation and improvement of our trade 
with China, that the present system should be continued ? — 1 should think 
• it is certainly highly important to the preservation and improvement of the 
trade, that the present system should be continued. 

Is it from political causes only, or from commercial causes also, that 

you 
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you think it would be inexpedient to throw the China trade open ?— I Sir Gho. T/m, 
should conceive there are likewise some commercial causes that would Siauiiton, fiart,, 
prevent the trade being carried on so advantageously on any other system Ni ‘ ' 

as the present. ‘ 

In your opinion, have t e Americans, and other foreign traders who 
have been to China, been able to enter into competition, in any degree, 
with the East India Coiiip ny in the Chinese market ? — They do in some 
articles of trade to a certain extent. 

Are those, with respect to the commerce in general, superior or inferior 
articles ? — ^Thcy have entered into competition in respect to some species 
of teas,; and. also in some of the inferior articles. 

AVhen you speak of their having entered into competition with the 
Company, in some s}>ccie8 of teas, are tliose superior or inferior species 
of teas f — can hardly distinguish them by the term superior or inferior ; 
tliey are peculiar species of teasv 

What are they ? — Some kinds of green teas chiefly. 

Do you consider the uniform price of teas as one of the consequences 
of the present system ?•-»• I should certainly impute it m a great measure, 
or entirely, to the present system. 

State to the Committee in what manner you suppose that effect to be 
prodiict'd hv the [nesent system I conceive, that as the Company bid 
singly in the market of China for the produce of that country, they must 
necc.ssariiy obtain it cheaper, and at more uniform prices, than if a great 
number of iuUividuals entered into competition with each other. 

In jxiint of fact, the monopoly of teas in China is in the Ilong mer' 
chants, is it not 1 consider it so. . 

According to the present system, do you consider that the East India 
Company, notwiUistanding the monopoly of tea in the Ilong, merchants, 
is enabled in a very great degree, to regulate the price of it? — They have 
generally the refusal of all teas, and other principal articles brought to 
market for foreign consumption ; and in respect to those articles m the 
purchase of which they have not to meet witli any competition, they are 
certainly enabled, in a great measure, to regulate the price. 


Atoc 





op'ntoil ^art a frw market wi^h/Cbina would Ijave-Witf/fifeet 
the price of tea ih tliax cduniry ?-^l -Should conceive if w'crSM 
necessarily do -80. 

'uJMiyw think that^l^, .Americans, or other foreign traders who have 
tf^ded ta'Chjfra, have*ill»ded e<;uHi or greater adva’itHge ‘thau'the 
India, ntn not ible to speak the advantages whi^h 

milividoab have dt'i-fveH from their trade, ‘but ( should coneetvf that'thii 
credit and reputation oF the Company in China docs give' tl urn, gene^ 
rally, speakingj ctniyderable advantage in cariying on their trade in that 
country. 

,;,Are you of opinion, that the sidvantages whi(*h'’!iave ‘been 'di'rived to 
this country .from the sale of British manufactures and prod uoi' in China, 
has been entirely owing to' the present system ? — ^lihoUld eonreive that 
the present extent to which lititrsh '%ianafaCtures are sdlfcl in China, is, 
in a great measure, or entirely, owirrg to the exertions dt the East Inditl 
Company. • 

Can you state what or vrlierpahouta isdhe'amount of'that'suleat present ? 
believe at least a million sterling in value. 

fn wliat articles ? — Chiefly woollens and metals. 

Can you state to the Committee what difficulties the East India Com- 
.pany have had , to contend wrfh, ih producing'the prewent sale of those 
comuioditics in China ? —Tlic Chinese generally entertain considerable 
prejudices dgain'st any new nrticle, and at is thcixforc often necessary to 
disjwse of it for a considerable time at a loss ; but after a time those pre- 
jud ices wear off, and the merits and value of the articles are -known, ariti 
the sale extended. 

Do you mean to state, that in point of fact, flie sale of 'British wool- 
lens to a, large amount in China, has been produced, by the Company 
, ‘having soldtheta, in the first iB.stance, at-a loss ? — I conceive fhat thct is 
one <)f the causes Of the present extent of the sale of ‘British pfoidufce ; 
in addition to which the Company enter into Contracts to dispose of'^hoie 
;$irticlfe* in return for teas purchased of the China merchants. 

Do'you know, |in point of fafct,‘thatin thc Cohi«rencCtni?ht ^ thattraAs 
with China, the- iEast I ridia Company disposed of oar'wodlli-ns in-tfeist 
, country a appears by the accounts of thcEastlndiaCom- 
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pi»yf flqai; tho wc^llens have been iold at a Ipss, an<f I have no doubt that Sii* (S^io* v 
has been the case. v - , 

Do you know whether a taste fot the woollen nianufactur^of this 
country is now established to a considerable d^ree in Chinb, ‘hjrthe 
means the Company have taken for that pUi^se? — The taste fof 
British woollens has certainly been introduced to a considerable extent tik 
Cliina. 

Can you state to the Committee the nature of the contracts made be- 
tween the Company and the Hong merchants, by means of which the 
sale of our manufactures has been, in a considerable degree, forced into 
that country ? — As the Chinese men Hants derive their proHts chiefly front 
the sale of teas, they are willing, for the sake of those profits, to contract 
to receive the woollens, with little or no profit to themselves upon them ; 
those contracts are accordingly very essential to the sale of our British 
manufactures in that country. 

Xow mean, tliatfrpm the advantage they gain in selling their tea to the 
East India “Company, they have been willing to contract with the East 
India Company for taking off our manufactures, even without a profit to 
themselves ? — I conceive that is the principle, or understanding, upon 
which the contracts are made. 

Do yon ,knpw whether, in consequence of such measures having been 
pursued by the Company, their trade with China, in our woollen manu- 
factures, is now. profitable to them as well as to the nation ?— To the best 
of my recollection, it has become decidedly profitable to the Company in 
some articles of the woollens. 

Has the reception of British woollens in China been procured in a con- 
siderable degree by the Company’s attention to their quality ? — ^^Fhe at- 
tention of the Company to the quality of their woollens, and also to the 
prevention of any irregularity or deception in the packages in whicli thty 
are contained, has contributed in a very important degree to their circu- 
lation and reception throughout the empire of China. 

1* not the Company’s mark, in all parts of China, admitted as full 
ptroof, both of the quality and the quantity of the goods that are sold 
tKnder it ? — 1 have always understood so. 

Do the Americans, and other foreigners, ■ wflw trade to Cbiria, carry 

5 C out 
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oat manufactures, or bullion, to :exchaDge.for,the,oopamoditie&,;.th6y‘get 
Slaunf'SHi, "BSrt. there ? — They carry out bullion to a considerable extent, and some ar- 
^ V "■* * of oatix'G produce; but fevy, if any, manufactures, as far as I am 

acqtwijitcd. 

" Can you forman^ idea of the average annual importation of ^ea to this 
country ?— The cargoes are provided in China, upon the assumption that 
the demand is from twenty-four to twenty-five millions of pounds. 

Considering that tea is become almost a. necessary of -life among the 

• lower as well as the higher ranks in this country,- do not you think that 
very great distress in this country would be the consequence of a gtpat 
reduction, either of the quantity of the tea imported, or of any great de- 
terioration in its quality ? — 1. should conceive it certainly, would be at- 

• ' tended with distress and. inconvenience to the comrtry, ,under. the. present 

eircumstances of the universality of the demand. 

Do you think, that if the trade between this country and China were 
tht'own open, it might be{.«<pr0bablecqns^uence of it ; „that. either the 
quantity of tea would be illprojKjrtioned to the defoandj' Vr^that the qua- 
lity 9f it would be deteriorated ? — I cQnoejive.the .nacasures.novy, taken by 
the East India Company for regnlatiing the s/ipjdy/in proportion to the 
demand, in respect to the aggregate amount, -and .also in respect of the 
diflerent species of tea of which that aggregate consists, could not be 
taken by individuals ; and.thercfore that it is,vei:y probable teas of an 
inferior quality would he.impt>rted»- and that the, aupply ■w'ould also, fluc- 
V,, tnate in a manner that woufld be very inconvenient and ptejudicial totlie 
interests of the consumer. 

Are you of opinion, that any material derangement of, or inroad upon, 
’ the tea trade, might bd attended withgreat dangqr, as well to the revenues 
of this country as to those of the Kast India Cotypany?— Inm not able to 
speak to how far smugglingA might be practicable by individuals^ but I 
> conceive it, would bc; certainly, much more -practicable , than under the 
i ; present system, and therefore probably, aiten-ded . with the effect stated in 
the question. 

-Can yon stat^ from yonr own knowledgo/ whetherj there , is any pecn- 
*! liar nicety reqfu i red m)adju«ting>the supply of tea to the, demand, and in 
t selecting the various kinds of ted ? f~l. should conceive, as I ha.ye; .already 
.’staged, that it is very important to the consumer that the supply shduld be 
regular and uniform j there is also a very .considerable nicety requisite in 

the 
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tW selectldrt'ofteas, which is attended to under the present system, Sir Gea. 'Ihdu 
wKichr jii^aWy cduld not under any other, 1^4 


Is not tea an article that requires the nicest examination to prevent its 
adhlteratioh — It does so, more than any article with whto^>^(*(am 
acquainted. 



Cin you state what becomes of any dantaged tee that may - be . in > 
the Company’s possession, even supposing ' it might' be saleable ?— I-* 
have understood that, in many instances, damaged teas are sent down ia 
barges to the mouth of the Thames, and there thrown into the sea in 
the presence of the officers of the revenue who altend to see the tea so 
destroyed. 


Do you mean to state that it is the practice of the Company to destroy 
all damaged teas, evCn though they might, if they pleased, self them at an 
inferior price ?*— So I have understood. 

Do you -know what becomes of tea- of a bad quality, if it should turn 
Cut that the Company are in any instances imposed upon by the merchants 
in Chiriaj;- oii have by accident' purchased such tcas?^Teas of a bad and 
objectionable quality, , have, in many instances, been returned' on the 
hands'^ the owners and original merchants, of whom they were pur- 
chased, and the prices paid for those teas deducted; from, their accounts. 


Do you mean that without any dispute the Chinese^ merchants are ac- 
customed to allow ihe priCe of such teas of inferior quality, in account 
with the Cothpany ?— The Chinese merchants, have, generally speaking, 
such confidence in the honour and good faith of the Company,' that they 
are in the habit of submitting to such charges with little or no oppositioiK 


Do you think that such a practice could possibly be pursued by any 
•private merchants dealing tri the same article ?—--r should COncei'Te riot ; I 
know of no instance in which it has been practised. 


Are there not certain kinds of tea, the growth and, manufacture of which 
are encouraged by the East India Company, though not in a very great 
degree profitable, that are imported in general with other t^as, th.^ gfoWth 
and manufacture of which individuals would not probably encourage 
There arc certain species of tea, .the growth ^nd cultivation/bf vi^iih. the 
epmpany encourage to a much greater degree by higher prices thap mdi- 
Ytduals would be likely to do, is on account of the adyenfe^e of a 

'5.^X , , ' ‘"poVlioa 
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iSeft 73ios^jp9itaxjia of those tca« being included in the supply for general consomp- 
<>io^ y lbese teas are probably Quxed with other teas by the teamen in, 

■ '!( ' •.; ■ :• ‘ ^ y ' ■ ■ : " 

;fi . Fr||iii Ibuir knowfcdge of the tea trade, do you think it of great gene- . 
ral ift^j^ance to that trade. that the growth and manufacture of such spe- 
cies Of lea should be encouraged ?— I cannot speak from my own know- 
ledge ; but 1 conceive, from, the information of others, that it must be a 
^.ii; considerable advantage to the tea trade in general. 

■'M , ' . ■ 

' ; Are you of opinion, that upon the present system, the quality, thc; 

ejpantity, and the appreciation of the annual supply of tea to this counliy, 
,is carried to the highest pitch.’ of perfection ? — I am not aware ot any, 
change from the present system by which it could be improved. 

; Are not you of opinion, that upon this subject, the East India Compa* 
ny are guided by more liberal motives than in the nature of things it can 
be expected any individual traders can be ?— I should think that, as thc 
Company took forward prospectively to the future- success and extension 
of the trade, they must act frequently upon diiSerent and more enlarged 
principles than individuals who have only their pi^nt Ibtdirest iiti view in 
the sale of their respective cargoes. . > , 

If a free trade were opened with China, do you think it would be possi- 
ble for the East India Company to make any caldUtation for suiting their 
, tonnage for the supply of the article) or the supply to the demand in this 
country ? — Every competition, in proportion to the extent of that compe- 
tition, would necessarily disturb the arrangements and calculations of the 
Company. , , - , 

Supposing thc same event of a free trade, are you of Opinion that it 
• , would be possible to prevent inferior and damaged teas, by direct or indi- 
rect channels, from finding their way into the British market? — I am 
not aware of any regulations that could prevent such tea being introduced 
into the British mai ket. 

, * Is it your opinion, that such inferior pr damaged teas, if introduced in 
. any considerable quantity into the British market, might prove very per- 
nicious to the health of the people who used them ? — 1 am not aware of 
any tea at present procurable in thc Canton market that is peculiarly pre- 
judicial to the health— -but if inferior and objectionable teas were intro- 
j ,4ucedii ,i|t would be certainly likely to diminish the taste for that article, 
f^t'Cfpre to decrease the consumj^^n- 
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If private ships fitted out from British ports : were- allowed to nai^igate Sir Geii 7 h>t, 
dieecfly to and from the eastern islands, are you of opinbnthat they would 

fcy indirect means find methods of securing to themselves a, participatibd 477:*' , 

in the tea trade ? — I have no doubt that means would be found of procur- 
ing teas in the Eastern Islands, and that therefore it » probabIie«tllty might 
be introduced from thence into this country. 

Are not the eastern seas and islands full of Chinese vessels and colonies? 

—There are Chinese vessels and colonies, 1 understand, in almost crerjr^ 
part of the Eastern Archipelago. , 

Have you any doubt that by means of these colonics and vessels, pri- 
vate ships from hence, who are allowed to enter the eastern seas, would be 
enabled to obtain teas from China ? — I have no doubt that they would. 

Have you any doubt that teas so procured, though of inferior (Juality, 
would in a great degree supercede the use of the East India Company’s 
teas ?— As mey would be purchased under an evasion of the Ct^Aese ex- 
port duties, and particularly if they were sold under an evasion the 
£ngl»h, import idhtiet^ ;they would come to the consumer upon much 
cheaper (terms than tliiose x)! the Company, and would therefore tfi^essarily 
interfere with tbs lale of the Company’s teas, though of an infcri^'jpid less 
acceptable 

Ate not yod t^ opididh that the high duties upon tea in this country hold 
put the strougek' temptatldns to smuggling in every way ?— I should con- 
ceive that they must* " 

. Are you of opinion, that if a free trade were opened between thtf coun- 
try and India, to the. exclusion of China and the Chinese Seas, means 
would bd found by the private trader to smuggle tea from India ? — Cer- 
tainly not to the same extent as if the trade to the eastern islands were 
opened ; but I am unable to say whether smuggling would be actually im- 
practicable in that case. 

If British., vessels were permitred to go to Manilla, are you of opinion, 
that that situation would be p^^iarly convenient for the smuggling of tea 
from China to this country ?— -u would have a peculiar convenience from 
its proximity to the port of Captoi), and from its being frequented by 
Chinese vessels. 

’ . ' ' , v. 

Do you know whether there would not be another peculiar facility from 
vessels being enabled to pass tpiimd from Canton and Manilla at all ba- 
sons 
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sdris <i)jr the year ?-«Tniey arc certainly enabled to pass and repass at all set- 
. sons of the ye^, with soipe difference in..^dint or time. 

State #^e Cora'miftee, supposing a trade opened with India, and that 
the smuggling of tea took place, by cargoes ocing taken up in India by 
the private traders, in what way do yop imagine those cargoes would 
be conveyed from China to ' India ?•— Teas are at present purchased by 
^^country ships t^^ding botweeh China and India without any sort of 

(Examined the Committee.) 

Do you know what is the Chinese duty upon tea ?— I am not acquaint- 
ed .with the exact amount of the duty j but the imperial duty on tea is not 
considerable. 


Whereabout is the duty upon the export of tea supplied' h^ the Hong^ 
merchants ?-^I have never seen any certain and authentic document on. 
this subject, and therefore cannot give an opinioh.' > 


Is it kho^n to you whether the Chmese priyhteWii^iH^'^hd^ 
evade those duties?-— The Chinese junks do »6t%featdpr'genet^^ 
foreign ports } and therefore they are not liabfo Chini^ 

tl^e same ,dutiea. as foreign vessels. GhiSese hqf alfoVcd^^ by 

iWrt* Ur fi;k‘ 


the laws of the Country to proceed^ with fo 
reign countries. * 

.An evasidh cf the Chinese duties fc possible 
not clear out to a foreign pdft. 


fo- 


beditfsh they d(^ 


Do joii knbw whether the island of Bancn supplies much tin to the 
Chinese market ?— It is a oonsiderable source of the supply of tin to the 
Chinese market. 


' Ddyou kno'wf the relative pride of the tiri'^supplied from Banck, arid that 
itnpbrted from England ?— •! do not recollect, 

[The Witness withdrew. 
[Adjouened to To-morrow, eleven o’clock. 
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. Martis, Maijy 1813., 


JRight Hon. JokN: Syi*WVAN in the . Chain. 


----- - - ^ 

DANIEL BEALE, Esq. was called, in and examined as follows : 


Mr. Jackson^ You resided some time at Canton ? — I did. Daniel Beales 

E.sq, 

How long did you reside there ? — From the latter end of the year ^ ) 

1787 to the middle of 1797. 

About ten years ?-^Yes. 

In what situation or capacity did you reside there ?— I was Prussian 
Consul at;C^ton, ^nd in that; situation carried on a very extensive business 
as merchant and agent. 

For what diMcriptidn of persons were you agent?— For many of the 
mercantile houses in Bombay and Bengal. 

Did, that afford you full and ample opportunity of understanding the 
general nature of tne Chinese trade, as between the, Chinese and Euro- 
peans?— No doubt I had ample opportunity of knowing every thing respect- 
ing it. 

Describe to the Committee the general mode of carrying on the trade, 
as between the Chinese and the East-India Company ? — 'I’he trade between 
the Chinese and the East-India Company is carried on by a set of mer- 
chants called Hong merchants, who are licensed by the Chinese govern- 
ment ; they are also called security merchants, from the circumstance of 
their being security for the Company’s ships as they arrive in, rotation ; the 
senior Hong merchant generally, securing the. first ship arriving, theseepnd 
the next, and so on in rotation till the whole number are secured j the 
number of Hong merchants being about nine, when I vyas in China, as 
nearly as I recollect. 


What 
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What do jrou mean by securing the ||ups Responsible to the Chinese 
government for the duliee, as wett aVjmr the good conduct of the cotn'> 
fnandef,,and officers belonging to the respective ships} they are responsible 
for the duties on imports and exports. 

Does the Chinese government requne that for every ship that is allowed 
to take harbour in the river, their security shall be given ? — It is impossU 
hie that any trade take place with any ships arriving in the port of 
Canton till she is secured ; the reason why the Company's ships are secured 
in rotation is, that the Company's trade is sufficiently extensive to give 
employ to all the Hong merchants; that is, all the Hong merchants have 
moto or to do with the Company's ships arriving. 

You mean all the nine Hong merchants ?--Yes, the security merchants. 

Have those Hong merchants any particular privilege given to them fmm 
the Chinese government, with respect to trade?— -The exclusive right of 
importing or exporting; no other Chinese can import or export, except 
through them. . ‘ ’ 

Does that apply to the trade with Europeans, or generally ? —With the 
Europeans. 

Are there other Chinese merchants resident at Canton that deal with the 
JEuropeans ? — ^There are other merchants that trade with the Europeans ; 
blit we consider them what we call outside merchants, and that there is no 
security to any individuals trading with them, whereas in trading whh the 
Hong merchants, there is the security of the Hong, and their known cha- 
racter in that situation. 

Do those outside merchants deal under the privilege and license of the 
Hong merchants ? — I do not consider that to be exactly the case ; I con- 
ceive, if I purchase a quantity of teas from the outside merchant, that out- 
side merchant is under the necessity of applying to the Hong merchant for 
permission to ship the teas off in his name. 

Then the outside merchant would require the Hong merchant's sanction 
for making the shipment ? — Yes; it is only the needy Hong merchants 
yvbp will permit them tosbipoff in their names; the advantage is, that thej^ 
fi^ceive the duties immediately from them. 

' Are there any particular rules, laws or regulations, enacted by the Chi- 
nese 


r ^ ^ t' 


DanMS^ale, 

Esq. 
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nese with respect to the European ships when they are there, as to th#Br'“ Daniel Beale, 
rneans of defence, such as their arras being deposited, or any rules of prc- Esq. 
caution on the part of the Chiq^e government? — I have uriderSttKid V»i«iv****'**^ 
formerly the guns of the ships used to be landed ; but that has riot lalten , • 

place' during my residence, nor during the memory of any living pcrjsOhj 
1 believe. d' • 

Does the Chinese government discover in its regulations any particular 
degree of jealousy, with respect to the Europeans who trade there?— 
doubt, by confining them to particular limits; in thit respect, a jealousy* 
may be said to be observed. 

Is it your opinion that the regulations, whatever they might have been, 
arc now materially relaxed towards Europeans? — I conceive the Europeans 
are confined to the same individual limits now, that they were accustomed 
to be. 

Have you had an opportunity of perceiving whether the East Ihdia 
Company seem to stand high, or otherwise, in the confidence of the Chinese 
government ? — here is no doubt the East-India Company’s representatives 
stand very high in the estimation of the Canton merchants, and I should 
suppose in the opinion of the government also, from the regularity with 
w'hich they conduct their trade, and the particular good conduct of the 
gentlemen in their service. 

Ilave you had an opportunity of observing whether the East-India Corn- 
puny stand very high in the opinion of the Chinese, with regard to com- 
mercial integrity? — No doubt I have had that opportunity, and I know 
tjie Comi)any’s bales frequently circulate without being opened, merely 
from the regularity with which the business is transacted, and it is known 
from the description of the supracargo th;' t they actually contain the articles 
specified ; the Company’s mark is established, and gives currency to every 
thing they deal in, and a preference to it. • 

Dp you mean that those bales will pass into the inferior parts of China, 
under the sanction of the Company’s mark, to a considerable distance frpin 
Canton ? — I consider that I can better explain w'hat I mean by the relation 
of an. anecdote, if it is not taking up too much of the time of the Com- 
piittee: — I recollect that the late Captain M‘Intosh commanded the 
dpstan, and was appointed by the Company to attend upon the einb,assy^; 
he expected that the ship he commanded would have an bppqffunity of 
visiting various ports in China, and in consequence laid in a very large in- 
J:\:i .. ..r. ' ’VP vei,tflpent 
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Vestment of differftiit articles that he conceived would be adapted to the 
Chinese i^rket, under an expectation of bcinff able to' sdl them at' a 
'greater price than such articles sold ^^he pOtt of C^ttton hewtw dtsap* 
■pointed in this, for he returned to Canton without being able to sell at the 
different ports that he went to, any individual article of hb investment. 
Among Other articles he had a quantity of cloth, and cloth being generally 
confined to the Company’s trade, he could not appear himself to sell it; he 
‘applied to me to take it into my custody and to dispose of it for him ; the 
cloth, as I was inforpied by Captain M'Intosh, had been put up by tlie 
Company’s packers id this country, arwd I was extremely anxious to obtain 
for him the best price ; to my great surprise, on offering it to several of the 
merchants, 1 could not obtain the piime cost. I was anxious to obtain 
from them the reason, and at last, with reluctance, was told by one that 
he had no doubt the cloth was of the same quality as the Company’s, and 
such as I had ceprejented it to be in all respects,, but that it wanted one 
essential point, and that was the Company’s mark; had he himself beein 
to use the cloth, he said he should have taken it upon my word, but as it 
was to pass from hand to hand, without the Company’s mark, no person 
would believe him that it was of the quality he described it to be. 

Does that mark indicate both quality and measure ; what sanction d cs 
the mark convey, what sort of warranty? — It warrants it to be of the 
lineness the Coinpany’s cloth generally is, and that the bale contains so 
juiany pieces, and each piece so many yards. 

Do.you know whether any other European traders, of any description, 
have ever arrived at inspiring that degree of confidence that tlieir mark 
alone should pass current, as a true indication of quality atwJ contents of 
package ?— I would say, generally, that the supracargoes of other foreign 
eoinpanies established there are, in general, men- of r^i^ectability and 
good character, and, of course, enjoy a cartain degree of confidence with 
the Chinese; but 1 do not, of my own knowledge, know of any particular 
articles that have the same confidence ; I know that u chest of opium, with 
the Company’s mark, will pass in the same way as a bale of cloth. 

Do you know any other instance of an equal degrecof confidenee?— • 
Generally speaking, I should say not, certainly; but at the same, time I 
wish pot to be understood to cast any rejections upon- any other copipa- 
by any means. 

^ I • • r 

, you of opinion that the Chinese trade is carried on as between the 
, ^Jij^p ppd this country, better through the medium pf the East 'Imlia 
’ ' ’ ' ' * ^ Cpinpany, 
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Company, than it could through any other possible medium am . DanUl Be^lcj 
decicfedly of opinion, that it is impossible to carry on the iujtercourse , Esq. 
between this country and China to a greater advantage thanit is now carried 
on through the medium of the Company ; and I give, as my reason, the 
systematic regularity with which the Company’s concerns are conducted ; 
the regular dispatch of their ships from this country insures their arrival 
at the proper seasons in China ; the aid the Company derive from their 
resident supracargoes ; gentlemen who have grown up from youth to man- 
hood in their service, and who, from their being in the habit of holding 
frequent consultations in the season of business with the Hong 
merchants, obtain every information that is necessary to regulate their 
imports. 

Is it of essential importance in the conduct of* a business of that kind, 
that the import should be thus regulated ?— No doubt, on account of the 
seasons; there is a particular season of business, and tliat past, the 
imports, in many cases, would remain till the following season unsold. 

You have stated your belief tliat the Chinese trade could not be carried 
on to more advantage for this country than it is through the medium of 
the East India Company ; according to the best of your experience do 
you believe, that it could possibly be carried on so well through any other 
given medium? — I do not think it could possibly be carried on so well 
through any other given medium, because I regard the principal staple 
from this country, as woollens; and that the trade between tliis country, 
as carried on by the Company, is at present a forced trade ; that is, that 
no individuals fitting out a ship in the port of London, could load her 
with woollens, or any articles of that description saleable at Canton, and 
sell them there at an advanced price. 

Favour the Committee with some account of the progress of the 
woollen trade by the East-India Company; you recollect it when it was 
much smaller than it is now? — I recollect it in the year 1792, when it 
was much smaller than it is now. 

Can you state the proportions ? — I cannot from my own knovvlcdge ; I 
have understood that the trade has been increased from a jittlc more than 

100,000 in the year 1792, to, at the present period, an expoVt nearly of 
a million, and I attribute that to several circumstances ; independently of 
my situation there, I traded to Cantori from 1777 to If 8“ ; I have already 
stated, that I attribute it very , much to the regularity and kyste^matic 
nitgnner in which it is carriea on ; the period from I792 to the present 

5 D 3 period 
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period has been particularly fortunate, because iu tli^t period there has 
been exekicfed frorti the j)ort of Canton, the French, the Dutch, the 
D^nes<and Swedes, all of vyhom impbffed woollens a ud European manu-' 
factnrea, moje or less. 

-You have stated, that to some extent the export trade of this country, 
through the medium of the East India Company, was a forced trade; 
what do you mean by that ? — I mean by a forced trade, as I have ajrcady 
stated, that no |>erson fitting out a ship from hence, and loading her with 
woollens, would be able to sell at a profit. 

In what way has the East India Company induced the Cliincse to buy 
those woollens? — Their, trade is divided into shares, to the best of my 
recollection, and those Hong merchants have the opportunity of su[)plv- 
ing most teas that take most cloth ; I do not mean by that to sav, that it 
is a barter of so many bales of cloth for so many chests of tea. 

Do you mean to say, that the supracargoes regulate tlieir prices of tea, 
in some measure, according to the quantity of cloth the Hong merchants 
will buy ? — ^'Fhe Company’s import of woollens is divided into shares, and 
the Hong merchant that takes the greater number of shares of the cloth, 
has the greater number of shares in the export trade. 

Is that regular rule observed, in order to encourage the Hong merchant 
to take a quantity of cloth ? — There is a considerable <liscretionary power 
in the breasts of the committee of supracargoes, and I do not suppose 
they act on any general rule, they are governed by discretion in their pur- 
chases and sales. 

Has that discretion, in its operation, held out a material encouragement 
to the Hong merchants to buy the woollens of this country ? — No doubt, 

1 conceive it has; those who take the greatest quantity of woollens will 
have most teas taken from them. 

Docs not the Hong merchant understand that it is expected, as a sort 
of condition, that he will take the woollens of this country, if the teas 
arc bought of him to any material extent ? — I believe, if tire Company’s 
docume'nts were referred to, it would be found that the trade is, in a 
great degree, regulated from season to season, and that they contract for a 
quantity of woollens and a quantity of camlets, and the advantage of thc‘ 
resident supracargoes is great ; from those consultations it enables them 
to regulate their trade by a correspondence with the committee of corfc- 
‘ spondcnce 
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spomleitce in this country, and the ijipresentations of tbo sirpracai^oes is,‘ 

1 conceive, paid attention to by t^ committee of coi’respondence in this 
country; I speak 6f the effect. 

The effect of tins has been the encouragement of the Hong merchants; 
to parciiase the woollens of this country? — No doubt ; audtbe poliev of 
the Company has been, I presume, such as to have a large stoefei, 
so as to prevent any individual importing woollens and selling them at 
an advance. 

According to the best of your judgment, as a mercliaat, did the Com- 
]',any sell those woolK'iis, looking a little to the earlier part of the liisto»:\r 
of it, to a loss or to a jn’ofit? — In the earlier part, I do not conceive the 
Company were regidatetl by the same policy exactly, as I now perceive 
they are; I judge of the effect when tlieir imports were small; no doubt 
tlu^y would have greater advantage, in proportion, from a smaller quantity 
than they have from the sale of a larger ; their ohjsipt has been, I con- 
ceive, very plainly, to force the sale of woollens as I have described, 

' . . . ■ 

Do you mean by forcing it, that they subjected themselves to any degree 

of loss, rather than not press the article ? — I mean most distinctly, by 
forcing it, to say this; it has always been an object to have a ^uantity 
tl)cre, that they should never know the want of the articles. 

The Hong merchants themselves arc persons of sufficient capital to 
enable them to keep the woollens by the )) for a considerable time ? — Some 
of them are, and some are not ; the wealthy Hong mercliants have kept 
woollens for several years, while the more needy have been glad to dis- 
pose of them at a very inferior price indeed. 

Have you any means of knowing whether the Hong, merchants baye 
disposed of their woollens above prime cost, or at a loss, or how? — I 
have, known tlmt they have sold them considerably under prime cost. 

Will the Hong merchants run that risk, in order to liave an opportu- 
nity of selling their teas to such a customer as the Company ?-t«.Ko doubt 
they know they must each take a certain quantity of woollens, in order 
to enable them to sell a quantity of leas to the Company. 

If the Company were to cease to press the purchase of British woollen# 
in this way, could individual traders in this country, do ypu appreheud>. 
if the .trade were opened, effect such a sale of them? — I conie^ve, if tlie 

trade 


Daniel 

Jlisq. 
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'O^ieritd, the 'export of wjppitens - from to Cbim 

ihnenedi^tely drmittixh ; beoauM^l^merchant would take a quantity 
wboll<ifci upon tlie chance of •eUiiig tliem again*^ .an4 at a .loss, if he 
had the option of receiving money instead of woollens $ and individuals, 
escportiug from this country, if they found any difficulty in the sale of 
their woollens at Canton, upon another speculation to that country would 
aadid taking woollens, and would take dollars. 


Do you think that the diminution of the sale of woollens from this 
country to China, under the circumstances of an open trade, would be 
material ? — I have no doubt it would be very material, for the reasons I 
have described. 

Has the effect of the connection between the Hong merchants and the 
Company been to establish an uniform price of tea, or nearly so ? — The 
operation of the Company's resident supra^argoes has been to keep down 
the prices of the teas delivered to tlie Company ; I am speaking now from 
memory merely ; and 1 think, in the period of five-an,d thirty years 
that I have ka<wn China, the advance of the price on teas has been very 
small. 


State to the Committee to wbat you impute this non-advance of price? 
—■I impute it to the operation of the Company’s supra cargoes resorting 
to their former contracts from year to year, and watching with great jea- 
lousy any advance on the part of the Chinese j the next reason is, that the 
Company Ure the purchasers of at least Ibur-Ufths of tlie tea exported from 
Cbnton. 

Do you mean, that the Company, from the magnitude of their pur- 
tdiase, and the authority of their station, have been able thus to keep 
down the pritee of tea ? — I mean to say this most distinctly, that the par- 
chase of the Company’s teas being made by one committee, on one hand, 
if I may so term it, has tended to keep down the price of teas, and will 
continue to keep it down while it so remains ; but if the Company’s trade 
/ wbre thrbwn op€n,’ttnd instead of one committee being the purchaser of 
- foiir-fifrhs of the tea exported from Canton, there were, as there would 
be at least, eighty purchasers, because I conceive there would be eighty 
^hips, where there are now only twenty ; in that case, the prices of tea 
*'#i6'uW ' iitomediitely materially advance, for this plain reason,' a supra - 

r rgo of one ship would be induced to give a higher price in order to have 
particular chop of teas ^chop signifying a mark); another would be in- 
duced to a higher price, in order to secure an immediate dispatch of 

his 
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his ship; another protoahiy, from the particular- /circumstances un^cr Daniel Beakt 
which he was trading, would be under the necessity cf giving a higher Esq 
price, from requiring credit ; and ^len once high prices were estoblisT^^, '• 

It would be very dithcult to hring>'lStem back, as theChinese.woi44 ^1'v^)'.s 
quote the last high price he had obtained from one supra car|^ to tl^ 
next person coming to purchase of him. , , ? 

Describe more particularly what you mean by the word chop, in your 
last answer? — By the word chop, I mean the Chinese mark indicatingv;i 
particular growth of teas, containing a quantity of tea of one uniform 
quality in a number of chests all of one chop or mark. 

What other leading article of British manufacture is successfully ex- 
ported from this country to Canton? — Lead, tin, camlets, which are 
considered among woollens ; the Company do not trade in smaller articles; 
they leave them to their commanders and officers, who have a certain 
portion of the tonnage on hoard each ship, and carry out such articles as 
are suited, in their opinion, to the Chinese market. 

Are the co^nmanders and officers at liberty to carry out lead and tinr-r- 
Yes ; but not woollens. 

Do you think, if the trade were opened, the quantity would be ma- 
terially decreased? — 1 do. 

Do you think that which was exported under the eircumstances of an 
oper> trade would fetch as good prices as that now exported by the East 
India Company ? — I have already stated, that were the trade thrown ojien, 
the quantity of woollens exported would very sensibly diminish, because 
1 am vety sensible that the trade the Company now carry on, is a forced 
trade ; I conceive that any private merchant carrying out a quantity of 
woollens and losing by them, would not be induced to repeat that specu- 
Lation ; that is, if he took out this year a hundred bales, and lost ten 
per cent, by them, he would be induced next year to take out 
only. 

Do the Hong merclrants act so far in connection as to aiak« ih-ip fact, a 
Iteonopoly of trade among themselves r— -No, by no means,, every man is 
governed by his own individual interest. 

Each Ilong merchaut trades as much as he can for hinasclf? — No 
doubt. , .j.- 
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without tijeir sanction or permisMon ?— -Certainly 


'* Bat no Other person, 

manufaiAures, nor.jcii%»tbey puecha^hnk 


le sanction of his chop or lichee. 




i ® Ijarge 'number of persons at tlic market,' do jpuu think that 

w^nld lead to any deterioration of quality. ? — Most undouhtikUy ; the de- 
terioration of quality would be very considerable, from the want of judg- 
ment m the persons purchasings at present, the Company have the ad- 
vantage, not only of their own resident supra-cargoes, but they are ako 
assisted by a tea-ins|)ector, a gentleman conversant in thetea trade in this 
country ; and no teas are received from tlie Hong merchants and shipjied 
on board the Company’s ships on the Company’s account but what un- 
dergo a very rigid inspection from this gentleman. 


Do you mean that the Chinese are that sort of people, that when deal- 
ing with Englishmen not so conversant with the business, they would 
take advantage of their want of judgment, and materially lower the qua- 
lity ot the teas? — I have a perfect recollection when the Company first 
sent out an inspector to Canton, for the purpose of inspecting the teas ; 
the advantage they derived from that inspector was, that he immediately 
classed the teas*. and he distinguished those chops that were of a particu- 
lar quality, ana those that were of an inferior ; those that were of an in- 
ferior he rejected altogether, on account of their false package, and they 
were subsequently purchased at an abatement of about one tliird of the 
price ; I do conceive this had the eliect of making the Chinese morccir- 
Curhspcctin the package of their teas; and that the delivery of teas to the 
Company always takes jdace of a superior quality. 


Do you recollect what description of purchasers those teas met with ?— 
Tlicy were sent to this country, under the denomination of superior 
hyson skins. 

Do you tliiuk the high prices you suppose the open trade would induce, 
might'ulso induce material admixture or deterioration of the article, in 
order to bj ing down the prfee nearer to the level of the present prices r—^ 

I have no sort of doubt tliat an open trade to China would tend to deterio-; 
rale the quality of teas ; for they would no longer undergo the rigid in- 
spection they imw do from the Company. ' 

Do you think they would deteriorate them to bring them down so as to 
meet the convenience of all the purchasers at low ^irices ? — 1 think this, 
tjicre wquil^^npt be so much altcntion paid to the package of the teai, 

’ ’ ' ' ■ '■■■' . .and" 
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and the teas would be deteriorated in quality in cOnscqwence of their not JOaniat^ Mtaitf 
undergoing the same inspection as they now do. ^ ^ 

Do you think they would be tempted under such circumttaticcs, in 
order to meet purchasers at a low price, to mix any other drug or vegeta- 
ble with tea ? — They certainly would mix the teas, and would falsely pack 
them, as I before stated. 

Would any material deterioration make a difference in the wholesomc- 
U€88 of the article ? — That I cannot say ; one cannot say what they would 
substitute. 

Do you apprehend substitution would follow this open trade ? — I have 
already stated, that a consequence of an open trade would be a deieriora- 
tion in the quality of the teas ; the Company now have the refusal of all 
the best teas that come to the market ; all the best teas arriving at Canton, 
arc now tendered to the Company. 

Since your acquaintance with Canton, can you say, whether either by 
the Company themselves, or their commanders or officers, every degree 
of enterprize has been used to increase the exports of this country iu 
British manufactures ? — I have no doubt of it; for in every Company’s 
ship going from this country, 1 believe there is to the extent of about 
ninety tons allotted to the commanders and officers of the ship, which 
they 611 up in any manner they please, except with woollens. 

In the course of years, and in those assorted cargoes, has every ra- 
tional attempt been made to increase the export of British manufactures 
to China ? — 1 am satisfied every experin.cnt has been made, and is con- 
tinually making by the commanders and officers of the Company’s ships 
xvho are men of considerable enterprize ; and if any articles were saleable 
in Canton, Uiey would carry them out. 

Do you apprehend, that opening the trade to China would niaterially 
increase the Chinese consumption of British manufactures? — In no de- 
gree whatever, in my humble opinion ; I do not tliink tbe Chinese are to 
be induced to wear buckles, or to use knives and forks ; I mtan by tliat 
sort of answer to state, tbi^.t their habits are fixed. 

Do you mean, that from the fixed habits of their life and their gbneiAl 
character, you wmild entertain no hope ofincrcasing tfie exjlbrtof British 
imuiuiactures, under the circumstances of an open trade ?— I conceive, 

5 E that 
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' ^eate, that tljeprivilegl aflTorded of ninety toi»« in each ship, filled up by the 
Esq. commanders and officers, gives every opportunity of experiment that oao 
' be made from this country to China. « 

Have those experiments been made, in point of fact, more or lesa 
during the number of years you liave resided at Canton^ — Every year there 
is some new article attempted to be carried out, which turns out favour> 
able, or otherwise. 

Can you state wha articles of Baitish manufacture wereconsumed by 
the natives of the Eastern Islands? — I should not suppose th t the natives 
the Eastern Islands consume any articles of British manufacture. 

Do they use coarse cutlery ? — Coarse cutlery, Malay knives as they arc 
called ; but those articles are generally carried out to Bengal ; and the 
trade to the Eastern Islands is ca ried on from Bengal ; 1 once had a ship 
myself engaged in it, she carried nothing but opium and dollars. 

Having been engaged in that trade yourself, did you adventure upon 
articles of British manufacture to the Eastern Islands ? — Most certainly 
not; nothing but opium and dollars. 

Why did you forbear such an experiment as that ?— From tlie certainty 
almost of not making any profit by it ; the ship 1 allude to, was called 
the Enterprize, commanded by Captain Elmore. 

If you had thought that British manufactures would find a market in 
the Eastern Islands, had you the means of exporting such, either from 
India or this country ? — From this country, most certainly, 1 had not the 
means ; because the ship, to which 1 allude, was fitted out in the port ol' 
Bengal. 

If you had not been disposed to make the adventure in British manu- 
factures, could you have obtained the articles ? — I have no doubt, that 
in the port of Calcutta, British articles might have been procured, if they 
were desirable ; but they were not. 

Can you slate any other article of British manufacture but coarse cut- 
lery, the Eastern Islands take? — I really cannot; and I shall suppose 
0atse cutlery is in very small quantities, hardly worth sending ; pi^ce- 
gOQtls for the turbans, and for the comberbands of the manufacture of 
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Bengal^: a*’®- ’ Also, exported ; but the ship I sent, carried nothing but Bea^e, 

opium and dollars. Esq. 

Y" — 

- When you speak of articles for turbans, you speak of Indian manu- 
factures?— Yes ; the articles made in Bengal. 

Do the natives of those islands manufacture themselves such articles of 
dress as they wear ? — I cannot say ; I should suppose that the Malays do 
not manufacture themselves, to any extent. 

Their wants in point of dress are very limited, are they not?— Ver\ 
limited indeed ; they merely wear something round the waist, and a tur- 
ban round the head. 

Do you know whether they manufacture their own cresses, or side arms? 

—I cannot say ; but I should think they do. 

' ■ 'i 

According to your general knowledge and experience as merchant 
and agent, do you believe that, in case of an open trade, there would be 
room for any increased export of British manufactures to the Easter^ Is-, 
lands? — I should think not. 

Supposing the trade thus opened, and that every subject of the United 
Kingdom had access to the eastern seas, is it your opinion that, with 
proper and previous arrangements, and supposing tea to be tlio object of 
the adventurer, he could get supplied in those seas without going to Can- 
ton ? — By proper arrangements, he might have any quantity of teas. 

In what way would they obtain this supply? — Many country ships 
return from the port of Canton without any cargo whatever ; a\id those 
ships might take any quantity of tea; a previous arrangement would in- 
duce them. 

The question refers to parties who might be prohibited from going’ ab- 
solutely to Canton ; supposing those seas to be open to all the subjects or 
the United Kingdom, such being the object of the adventurer, could not 
he get supplied with teas ? — ^The Portuguese from Macao might t 
teas in any quantity. 

Through this medium, English country private ships might be suji- 
plied from the Eastern Islands ?— Yes, doubtless; a considerable expert 
might also take place in Chinese junks to Batavia; there are at present 
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W Arribv t« Batavia > tn<! I afn told 
w.-,j|s<5* , . the femigratioh Mjk)n theso ju' ks am<•unt^ to <,»> O Chinese efeiyy^ar^ 
* — ^ tKehr i^tT^ above •tO'jOiOO Chinese established Batavia and its dependencies; 

and these Chinese junks supply them with tea and other articles; bat if 
tea were once made an article des rable P) be purchased »t Batavia, I am 
satisfied it might be made an article of supply nearly as cheap, on account 
of tl)c duti^ arid charges of shipping off. 

The duties laid on the export of tea by the Chinese government are, 
very considerable, are they not ? — • cannot state the duties precisely per 
pecul ; but 1 have reason to believe they are irincli less ipori the expor- 
tation of tea by a Chinese junk than upon the exportation by art Euro- 
pean ship. 


■ What is the reason, the one being native and the other foreign ? — The 
one being native ; I do not believe that tlie Cliinese government tlieni- 
selve^ encourage any foreign trade by the Chinese ; and 1 have been toldf 
4i'ery junk sailing from China, though bound for Batavia^ makes what 
the French call a proces-verbal, stating that they have been dr.ven out to 
seajj^aking oait a story to fit the ca e>. 

Ate the Chinese duties so considerable a> would induce speculators tO 
evade them, in the case of an open trade, and lay ih their teas through 
ttie 'riiedjpm of Chinese junks, or Fortuguese, or any other irregular me- 
dium ?— trade at present with Europeans is confined t > the |)ort of 
Canton: these junks do not go from the (.ort of Canton, but fiom the 
port of Amoy, where I do conceive the export duties would be consider- 
ably less than from the port of Canton, and the charges of transhipment 
from the one port to the .other would be less^ 

Speitking as a British mer^ hant, and looking, to an open tr-vle in those 
seas, and addiiig the British duty of ninety five percent, to those dutiei 
which you thiiiK would be avoided in China, do you think that this uni- 
versal stress to the eastern seas would induce smuggling as an enterprize 
or adventure upon the part of those who should have. access to thetn ?— 
1 have no doupt teas might be procured with the greatest facili y in tl*<r 
manner I have described ; but were I engaged ia a wnuggliiig transaction 
of this kind, I sho Id not go that way to work, 1 should not employ those 
i||ans, 1 sho.ild employ an American, 

...Uo^any miearis or eapdiutn occur, to youi, through nilMieb «« British, ad* 
venturer might then extensively smuggle teas ?— 1 (lo||»^ive, that^nlesa 

sodw 



,wn)c pfopes to pjwvieht tiie. t^rX oT tcas ip *hipi - 

fr9m,Caoton, t€§>^0iJ^ be fio<n thence, wcported and -deposiit^ in. vecioua 

places in, t{>e course of tbeir voj age from China to the ports to vwhi^ titey > 

belong. , ~ . » 

Do you mean that they would be deposited, for the purpose of being 
met with by such adventurers, as you have described ?— If an arrange* 
ment of that kind took place, no doubt teas might be had in that way ia 
any quantities, exported in the country ships sailing from Canton to Bom- 
bay i they would pass Malacca, Penang, the Port of 'Fringaoy, and might 
deposit tea there, and iu innumerable other ports. 

Is Manilla a place or station- peculiarly favourable for a speculation of 
that kind r — \o doubt, there are Portuguese ships and Spanish ships that 
trade from Manilla to Macao, and Macao to Manilla, and in those ships, 
teas might be exported to any amount. 

Manilla is so situated that they can go and come in states or stdg^ 
of the monsoon Ycs, 1 think they can. 

Supposing, the trade thus to be opened, nnd that low priced teas wel#the 
objeci ot the adyeniurer, do you not a'pprehend that the Chine.se or those 
that shou'd trade from the place y >u ha e described, would adulterate th^ 
tea 10 fsuch a. degree a> to m tt ilte pu. cliaser’s price, if lu* insisted upon^ 
low and cheap kind ? — 1 have no doubi teas may be had of any |)rice. 

From the circumstances of a greater or a less degree of adulteration ?<^ 

No doubt. 


What do the Americans export to Canton, for instance ? — ^The Americans 
are not manufacturers, and, ot course, they export a small quantiiv of 
ginseng ; some few beaver skins I have seen exported by American ships, 
and dollars. 


They export very little manufactures ?— -They are trot m'ltnofacfunirSi and 
of course they do not export manufactures j there have been Instance of 
^i‘ps fitting out tronv this identical port of London, with nianutactures, and 
proceeding to Canton j. but the speculation has turned out 6b dii>advdn- 
tagefous that they did not repeat it, and theretore they are content to ta^e^ 
dr ^ rs, and purchase silks, nankeens and teas, with those dollars. ' 

Do the export their manilfaiictured txmtraodifiei for a reforn 

dfe,'..'- cargo 
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According to your experience, the East-India Company, and its com- > 
tnanders and officers, have been the principal, and almost the only ex- 
porters of manufactured commodities to China ?— Since the exclusion of 
the French, .Dutch, Danes and Swedes, no doubt they have j all those four 
ivations exported manufactures in a certain proportion. 

What sort of teas are those which arc sold to the Americans ?—f have 
before stated, that the Company have the offer of all the best teas that 
come to Canton ; of course, those the Americans purchase, with a very 
few exceptions, are those the Company have rejected. 

■ Whatever fine names they may be decorated with in the American 
market, the American purchases, in fact, have consisted of teas which 
have been refused by the British purchasers, the East-India Company ? — 
Ocrterally speaking, the American cargoes are infinitely inferior to the 
Company’s cargoes ; I will not undertake to say every individual chest has 
been previously rejected, that would be too much to assert. 

Have they been of a sort, generally speaking, that should enable the 
American to sell his teas at a much lower price than the East-India Com- 
pany, the qualities which they have kept to the purchase ot.? — I have no 
doubt a comparison being made between a cargo of teas purchased by the 
East-India Company, and a cargo of teas purchased by the Aiiiericans, the 
East-India Company’s teas would be of a much superior quality ; but with 
respect to the American being able to undersell the Contpany, that"^ 
would depend upon the terms on which he had done his business at Canton ; 
for instance, it the American had dealt on credit, and wholly on credit, he 
roust be content to pay a larger price for an inferior quality of tea. 

The price would depend upon other circumstances ; the price he should 
get would depend upon the judgment with which he laid in, and w'hether 
he was a money customer or a credit one? — Generally speaking, the Com- 
pany’s teas are much superior to the Americans. 
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( Exainined by the Committee.) 


, Is the Committee to understand, that you suppose, that in the event of 
an open trade, a very considerable deterioration in the^|8pllity of tea ^ould 

b? 
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Do not you suppose it likely, that in the event of a free trade to China, 
persons well ac(|iiainted with the different (jualities of tea would proceed 
from this country, for the purpose of enga-png in that commerce ? — I have 
no doubt they would ; but my great reason goes in this vvay, that the 
Company’s teas are now purchased by the Company’s supracargoes, who 
are the purchasers of four-fifths ot the whole quantity of teas that they 
sell ; their j)urchases arc regulated under the inspection ot su))racargoes, 
and an inspector, who are competent judges; nut if the trade was thrown 
open, and there were eighty ships, and eighty supracargoes to purchase the 
same quantity, and, of course, each having an individual interest only, not 
a general inteiest, as the Company now 1 ave, the teas wilt necessarilv 
become deteriorated, because there is not the same strength of judgment 
to bring into the general inspection. 

Are not you of opinion, that a free competition in the purchase of tea, 
as in all other articles, will produce to the public the best commodities 
at the lowest possible price ? — My great reasoning has been to shew, that 
the Company have kept down the prices of teas ; that for the last ihirty-fivc 
years the prices of tea have advanced in a very small degree ; but I have 
no doubt, if the trade were thrown open, any«et of men going to purchase 
superior teas must pay a larger price ; there would not be a general 
standing price as there is now ; and m consequence of the price being 
advanced for a particular set of teas, that would have the effect of advanc- 
ing the price general. y upon all teas, and when once a larger price was 
fixed, it wouid never get down again. Another inconvenience would 
result fr m an open trade : the Company’s ships are nowupwardsof 1,200 
tons burthen, wdth a view to this particular trade ; were the trade to be 
thrown open to indiv iduals, and ships of smaller burthen introduced, ships 
of 350 tons, there would be a disadvantage of at least 50,000 per annum 
in port charges, the port charges upon a large ship not bearing any pro* 
ion to those upon a small one. 

;,,,1i^pu.mean th€;.^ipese duties Yes, . 
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Be likely to take place? — I think that wwljd be one of tho coaaequeaces 
of an open trade. 

Does that arise from your idea that persons well acquainted with the 
qualities of tea would not enter into that commerce It arises from an 
opinion that I have, that it would take a considerable time for any set of 
men to enter into that commerce, and to l>e competent judges of the 
articles they v/erc to purchase. 


You : 
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Yott mean f particular taic:;%fd on m'China ?— Ev«ff ahip going 

to the port of Canton is measured j but the duties on measurement are not 
m^»pro^rtion to the size ; because it amounts to somewhere about +,000 
dollars for ships of a small class, and very little more for ships of a large one i 
the measurement ia from mast to mast, not the tonnage. 

Then it would be the interest of every private merchant sending a ship 
to China, to send a ship of large burthen.?— Yes, a ship of 1,200 tons ; 
and as every ship of 1,200 tons coats somewhere about c£()0,000j,, (I am 
told> of course a ship of 1,200 tons is not within the compass oT every 
individual wishing to trade there. 

Are not the ships of the East-Fndia Company fitted out by private indi- 
viduals ?— No doubt of it; they are chartered by the Company. 

Then it may be presumed that merchants associated together, may be 
equally able to fit out ships of 1,200 tons, on the same terms as the Com- 
pany r — it w^uld then follow, that individuals would adopt the same plans 
as the Company now pursue. 

You stated that you traded with China from the year 1777 to the year 
1787 ? — I did. 

In what description of ships did you trade ? — An East- India Company’s 
ship, I was purser four voyages in the Company’s service. 

At the diiferent times you were in China, were there many foreign 
vessels belonging to Americans or other states f-^Yes, I can enumerate 
them if it is wished ; the Swedes, in general, bad two ships ; . the Danes one 
or two; the Dutch five ; aad the French one : I am speaking now of from 
i7o7 to 1792. 

Was that the last period of your being in China ?tt<^No, 1 was there to 

1797. 

Had the Americans any ships there ?-.-The Americans had very few 
ships in China, to the best of my recollection, till 1793 ; and I consider 
the great increase of the American trade to have taken place from that 
period ; the war tended very much to the increase qf the American trade 
10 China. M- 
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take . ifom China dOOyOpO pieces of nankeen in one season. '' , 




^licthct thert ts^ert many disputes' or <|iflEei!N 
en 9 es art^fw^^weep t]^ Chinese government and any of those persons 
I a|n q^^^Py'^aretof any t, i wish also to state, that though j -do x^ttt 
desire to be considered as an advocate of it, yet I do concwvc, that the 
trade between Amefica jMBd W has tended to facilitate the trado of the 
!, English tn Chma^.by the'^panrity of. dollars they hatre imported to China; 
for in c^i®ei}hfenoe;Sj|f the import of 'dollars to Chini^ by the Atiiericans, 
Por^gueie^.: ahd Spaniards, the Company, I believe, no longer export 
huUjpn .from this. t^untry to Chinai .but on the, Contrary have imported a 
iurge qdantity of bullion from. China, to thij|k||ouotry < and,,. I beUeve, 
fuch,generallyr is the^advantagepps trade carried pn by Great fi^aih and 
Its dependencies to China, that the trade, as between Chinese aqd Briti^ 
subjects; hasteCOitw’ 'vecy itieiily a barter; indeed, if it was possible to 
procure an exact return of all the imports and ^ ijhc ej?^ppi;t8 ftom Cas? 
ton, I have no doubt , it would be fc^d this" country had 
Chinese tributary to us. . ‘ 

Dp you meap the expoils hj^oiilhtry alufw mean by ships 

«1^'; for there is a considerable quantity pf gold and silver expbrted by 
country ships from f^na to India, which does not appear. . ; (> 

Is it hptjipiM: o^nipn and'helief^ that the Americaha procure thdsp' 
dollars ffoi h^ Uth America by sale- of , East India ap4 C^hlfiese conj-’ 
modi tics, wlpch, ;c^ be conveyed th etc by private British 

cha^$l-^l at^erfhedy pf opinion, that those American Ships, of which 
I haye al^ kn^ledgf, procpicd thcir dollars at hifcWviri^rk, Philadelphia, 
or BqstM; 'wheto dicy. were fitted oihs how they, catoC ^to Fhiladelpkia, 

Ja^e 'CooiiluttCO:,to ^teswiand#.'' '.opihiptb'^thilfc'.'a dbiildif- 

able'^t^^a.;inseiif f dfjl# : .%hf 'e^|^a)tihit'..’ of 

td^Pll'; up,, ?,tat^, 'if j ' bttt t'meam' tb‘ , , 
saY.'. ^ip ' in«’ exj^rt of.'mfktmaf^y ithc ' Ctjmpii^ 'jS' sViCb^ll wrabte,' ' thaf v" ' 
nb hii^dual dw expC^jSfoni fms bbtfntry to^tSana with any advanta^; ' 

hi6i^ fontinjually stocked by#b 
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Beakt In making a remitiane^/^ Cl)'>n«» ''will it <lltcr inlo, tbe caJcuJation 
<1 pHvat€%wcha^f, is libt lass yvaiwaj^ps to hitn t^^iend 

,^p<(ieliemj elw ender'th^ dlsiidvanrage 8»t«i;'than dSitrs, pnd Aat it will 
‘ ‘ . materially depend upon the price at which h^can procure dhllars, whether 

he will send dollars or make part of his remittances to China in woollens ?— 
There is no dooht, at the present moment,, dollars would not he id be pro- 
<^ired on any terms^ not even at 6s, 6d, an ounce ; it would be in^ssible to 
'©any on the trade'lo Chlha under the present circotolhances ^ China, like 
a common centre; has remittances of cotton, tia, pepp^rj ^dal wood, 
sharks fitisi 8ec ; all those articles are centered fhclTe, and ifc’il the produce 
arising from the sales of the different imports in China, which enables 
the Company to carry on their trade and make their purchases. 


Are you aware, that in point of fact, large quantities djP dolors are rc- 
^heived at’tbe British free ports in the West indies in payi^nt Jhr'Briiish 
manufacture^ and East India commodities sold there ; and wduld that iiot 
theje^fo^ forfh,*a very dby and advantageous remittance from tfiehce to 
Chlnaf^lPam hbt acquainted with the trade of the British West India 
islands. ‘ 


Upon a supposition that dollars can be procured in the West Indies in 
rcturh for commodities similar to those by which the Americans procured 
.their dollars, which were exported from New York and Philadelphia, 
would u hot enter into tlie calculation of« merchant, whether he would 
send woollens fronj this country or dollars from the West Indies, and would 
he not prefer to place his money; jn China in that article that appc^eld 
?|p h||pi the most likely to d© it beneficially ?— I dtS^h- 1 c ncepe, in the 
present state of the navigation laws, that any ship could gq China, 
and carry a cargo of Chinese articles ana sell them in the British W 


est 


Indies }; 1 conceive sucti a speculation as that pointed ,yO|^,Jmuld pu^ the 
wtiole trade with China to extremely great hazard ; froip^^e amount of 
teas now necessarily imported into this country lor the-ponsuaftpitibh of 
the country, I have no dopht that amffcbant going dc^dra 

•would re a cargo with greater flcuity with dollars ^an tie wp^ W.i*^ 
woollen.;. _ 


thew Afituieaiv 

hR ChiQ»».w«sii;^aawjW fey 

'fi 


v'f 




ceafPAvrr*3 s, li\ 

Aretbef? iiA^ article^; of British o^iau&ic^i^prohibked |a 
Chinai as part of officers investmemts ?*-^WooUea8 and g«t)oraU|r, 

arc proiiibited. - . s, 

■ ' ’T. ' ' ' ' .V ; . ^ '.,:i 

Is the Committee to understand you to have said, in answer to « foir< 
mer question, that the East India Company ^‘<1 every thing in their 
power to promot^ttc sale of -woollens and ocher British manu&etuces in 
China ?-t-Jr^eCfh.*-o y®.3» because they have an opportunity from the 
consultations, their supracargoes hedd with the Hong merchants^ to know 
what sort ,jpf . articles are likely to be desirable to the Chinese^ and of 
course to recommend their importation. ^ 

How djp,, you re^gneiU this general desire, whiqh you suppose the 
Comaanjf to have evinced to promote the sale of British manufactures in 
China, with wir order to their officers not to take any woollens in their 
investments ?,-r-I reconcile it ip this way ; that fehe orders alluded to have 
been standing orders for the last thirty or forty years, and that lhe Com- 
pany have wished (I speak to my opinion) to keep these articles in their 
own hands, to protect the quality, and also to insure a certain sale for 
them. , ’ J 

kit there always more woollens in China than there rs an ipimediate 
demand for ? — 1 speak now fmm hearsay > within the last ten years I 
beltevc there have* 

in the event of the mrice of woollens being from 15 to -25 per cent, 
reduced in China, to you suppose that any considerable increase would 
tak6 placife ih their C(msumpti09 ? — I do not think there would. 

. 'Why do-^u think so ? — Because a cloth coat is not within the 
,pass 'of e^cty >u China, npr but very few men in China. 

’'* if by a reduction of from 13 to M p»f cent, it were broc^ht tnorc 
‘wit'hiWilis reach than at present, do you not Suppose it lifccljt that that 
might occasion some ia|ii%ase of the consumption really do not con- 
ceive that any reduction in price, sech'^^ jiis there stated, would affect 
the toiHfumption-tftatji^ly, biwtBte eonsidet that th* Chinese 

only wear wOolleh clc^*^ occasionally y ti^jf »« not thdr gmdhl wear ; 
trChint’man, when he gets up in the ihdrning, may have a dozen ebati 
Ihe^outer one only nts^ be a woolleh/ while ah the rest 
of silk fod other articles of their own produce; a coat, ftwaithe maOn^^ 
V&ich li^iiiade, ato^asnot the same frictioo, the tame wear as ours 

^5 F 2 has. 
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SeiiUy ftil^' liiidJa «»t may be^hW«d down frdia father to son, merely from 
iSsq. Ihtf ieimunriltaiice ofita not varying, in fashion* . » > 

Is the G)mmittce to understand, those Chinese who can aflord to pur- 
chase woollen cloths are desirous of doing so ?r— I believe every man 


would naturally be desirous to possess a woollen cloth, as we arc always 
desirous of possessing property, no matter in phat sbapy. 


Did you ever take any cotton manufactures to China for sale ?— Never, 

What are the other description of coats worn by the Chinese ? — Silk, 
cotton, satin coats lined with fur, their own manufacture j the furs they 
buy. 

Are the cotton coats their own manufacture ?— -Of nankeens, they dye 
them. 


Made from the cotton imported from Bombay — No ; the nankeens 
are made itf'a particular province, and brougld down to Canton for sale ; 
it is a Chinese manufacture exclusively, what we call Chinese nankeens. 

Made of Chinese materials? — ^Yes, entirely so; they grow cotton in 
large quantities ; and they also import cotton in large quantities ; the 
import has been increased from 5,000 bales, since I first knew China, to 
upwards of 6o,000 annually. 

Are you acquainted with thedhet, whether any security is given by the 
Hong merchants for foreign ships arriving at Canton ? — A f^eign Euro- 
pean ship arriving in China would be secured by the Hong^rchant who' 
purchases her cargo. 

Are not the Hong merchants also securities for the American ships ? — 
Nlt^Ainerican or btheiv<ship arriving »io China can transact any busmesl'' 
th«r6 until she is secured ; it follows therefore,, that if the American im- 
Jjoftt a cargo, the merchant who secures her,, is the purchaser of that 
cargo; if she arrives without^aargo, and having only dollars, she will be 
secured by the Hong merchgutwho sella the Anii|cican the teas and other 
articles he expoi^ from CuiMiiii, » 

You* have stated, that when youi were in China, yem did not happen to 
(now of any disputes having arisen between the Chineae governiucnt, and 
tht supracargoes and officers of seamen of any : sbiftfijl^ve you 

ever 
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evdi* heal'd of atiy such disputes having htken place,^ though. tliey may <,not Beat 

have come within your own knowledge J-#--! have, no leeoUecthmt. of any , . t Esq. 
immediate dispute with a foreign ship; v-— ^., 1 ^ 

During the period of your ditferent stays in Canton, did you ever wit- 
ness any disputes between the supracargoes, officers, and seamen of the 
East Iudia-.tCompaily’6 ships, and the Chinese government ?— Certainly 
no serious disputes. 

Have you heard of very serious disputes, threatening the existence of 
the intercourse between the English and the Chinese i — Yes ; one very 
recently, in which the English attempted to take possession of Macao; in . 
consequence of the expedition going to Macao, unprovitled with an order 
from the government of (ioa to give up quiet possession to them, re- 
presentations were made by the Portuguese gpvernment to the govern- 
ment of Canton, and the intercourse between tlie English,, and the 
Chinese was suspended for a time. * Sf’ 

You were understood to have stated, that tea miglit be’ procured in 
Eatavia, to any extent, nearly as cheap as* Afe Canton.?— It Batavia was 
to become a market where ships were to resort for the purchase of tea, I 
have no doubt, in course of time, any quantity of tea might be exported 
from thence.' 


In the event of the trade to India being laid open to British mercljants 
in ships of 3.50 tons and upwards, the trade in tea being entirely prohi- 
bited under the penalty of a confiscation of the ship and cargo, do you 
thini^ it probable that any person would fit a British ship for the purpose 
of br^bging tea from the eastern seas to Great Britain, or any port of 
Europe ? — 1 think such a speculation, under such circumstances, would 
be extremely hazardous ; but as the owners of ships are responsible for 
the conduct of their commanders, officers, and ship’s company, it is pos- 
sible' a small quantity migbPpttt them in danger of confiscation, though 
the original owner had no intention of smuggling, 


Do you think, any person likclydiNhf ^^ ® vessel on purpose to convey 
such tea ?— Th;^® are adventurous4|i|)irits to be found, . that wiU do any 
thing; for myself, as a man of prq||i#rty, I would not -do it ; it is im- 
possible for me to say it would not be done ; 1 would not do it with 
such a penalty hangii^ over me ; but theio is no saying < what desperate 
people might dor . ; 
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Oa ti^l^ $up^ition that a deepeiate person were destroos of undet^> 
taking a smuggling operation in tea, is it at all probable, that he would 
employ a ship of 350 tons burth^ and upwards, excluded from visiting 
China an^ liable to confiscation for having tea on board, rather than 
employ a neutral vessel of eny burtlien and not liable to the restriction 
with respect to visiting China ?-^*have already said,. ! would prefer em- 
ploying an American to employing a British ship such an adven- 
ture, which 1 think implies an answer to tiiat question. r ■ ii 

You have mentioned, that it is possible depots of tea rSight be fc^joied 
at Manilla in the event of a demand existing, do you suppose that any 
depdts of that kind could be formed with any other view than smuggling 
th^ to this country ? — Certainly not. 

Is it in the sip^Uest probable, that persons sending vessels to 

those seas, supposing the |f(eaalties to toxist tliat have been already ^ 
stated, would nOt be active in procuring persons to command thw:. 
ships who would take every means to prevent the intiwluctiort of: teas : 
oh boaru them ?— -No doubt it would be their duty, such cir- 

cumstances, to take every moans of preventing teas being introduced opr 
board. - . ' ’ 

, Do not you suppose it would be the interest and inclination of every 
person, under these circumstances ? — Certainly. 

Then, under the arrangements which have been supposed, it is not 
iikely:> in. your opinion, that any considerable demand for teas can exist,' 
in those eastern islands ? — There oertaiuly is no demand of that kiild at ; 
preseiit ; hut it is in^ssihle to say what there may be, if deifierate’^ 
people are found ready to eater into sutdi a trade. 

. Is the Coonaittee right in understanding yoikMo say, that if a despe> 
cate man, srute to enter inte%&ids 4 tr^e it woaiid be to his advantage, and 
that it is pi^^ble he would athdertake the tmde in a foreign jAid not iw ' 
a British snip(^ which foreign ship could enter China and procure her tdi 
without the neceswty of going toen^of the eastern ‘^islands think 

that question is already answered^ hy: my saying that if persons were to' 
become inclined to smuggle, they W^d do it by the Aiherictiinis in pYc- 
fesence to having MeourSe t9.|fiieh a mode. ^ 

And therefore that no demand would exist in the eastern islands .?-** It 
ia impossible for me to draw these sort of conclusions. 

Is 
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li it not probable, in your opinion, that the duties in the port of Canton DanufllBe^^ 
woifW be raised on the export of teas in China junk*} if found td in- Esq/ 
crease ? T cannot answer that question. ' v.— ,.y, 

Are not the Russians at present excluded from the ports of China ?-—' 

The Russians are excluded from the port of Canton. 

Upon what groati[||(^ ?~The Chinese having been in the habit of trad- 
ing with them on tiae northern borders, and therefore they could not 
reconcile it to theiriselves that the Russians should be admitted to the 
port^^Canton by sea. 

Are not the Danes ai«o excluded, is there not some obstacle to their 
visiting China ?— I never beard that there was. 

Are not ships under the imperial flag excluded from China? — Any 
ship going to China under thu4tBperial flag, il^^Cfonceive, would me^t with 
a considerable embarrassmenl, 'in consequence of the debt’ existing now 
from the former imperial company (the Ostend Company) to aotpe of the 
Chinese merlfrkants, to Puan Khaqua, particularly. ' ' 

'V ^ ^ ■' .‘k'> 

t. 

Is it not understood that the Americans are at present very conside- 
rably in debt to the Chinese Hong merchants ?*— -I do not know that they 
are, but it is very reasonable to suppose so, as they leave' debta from 
year to year. 

In the event of its being so, and of that debt HOt' being paid, is it not 
very probable that the same obstructions would arise to American ^ips 
freqiainting the port of Canton P—iNo, in my opinion not; bectniae ^hey 
Ure debts due from individuals to individuals, and tttrt from a co npany. 

'V ‘ ‘ 

Having stated that the late misunderstanding, between the English 
and the Chinese governtrieut aft Canton arose from an expedition having 
been sent to Macao wHIm#* on order froflt.the government M <ioa to 
rceeive an English garrison, ar® you of opini«Hii that such asr^WStef wonld 
have been sanctioned by the Chinese government ?— I thiftiff' eventually 
■k might, but I conceive ’if a vmy fortunate ciroomstanoe ^for-tbif country 
l9^at itwM not. 

Etttte your reason for that of«nion fwPooni thes-'imtriotiotis imposed 
Iky the Chineae' upon tbk IWtb^eae, vrhe|!tl^i:^h mt ki |KH«ess.ion 

'i'" ■ • " ' ' of 




fi^m tM C)ilw«8(| 

goi^ia^n^ (iifjrare; In threootfo'ui of t^Cbin^se.} I^nUunk 

such circufnst«K».>woulld hnve Ibrooght about a»d^di8|i»att;t,be<> 
Iwecp the Eng^sli and the Chini^. 

|j;'* •IK'St’ 'tir ,;.V''.i-^'.'i VV!M . ■■.•;• i ; . ...,V/ 

jJTott stated tltat j^ods, having the Cotnpmy’s mark . bjaj^jbi^n 
ia^ C^ tvithout expnination as to quantii^ or .quality;* ac> 
'cording to the inarks upon the bales or packages ;? have you hear^ithat 
the article of opium, sent from Bengal, has latterly not met with that 
fewHirable- reception from the Chinese f-^l caonot speak as to latterly; 
but. during my residence there, 1 was a considerable dealer in optt\n^* and 
invariably an order to deliver a chest of opium to the Chinese, wasnlways 
rebeived by tiiern^ .and the opium takciit away .>without any inspection, in 
consequence of its bearing the Company’s mark, and my assuring.thcm 
it was of the description it purported to be. 

Is not Opium a prohibi^d ^article by ^^Qi inese government ?»— Opium 
is |i .prohibited article by the Chinese gqF^mept ; but, at the same, time, 
'it^ia peribflUy well known that it is imported into Cbin^in ’jjsrge quan- 
tities, and the government officers derive considerable benefit f/rom the 
smuggling of it; I believe the importation into China annually, of 
opiuu^, by. Portuguese and English ships, amounts to soqiewhere about 
24)00 chests. ■ 

‘‘If’*! ■ ' f " i , ' ^ 

how tnueb per chest ? — About 1,260 dollars a chest. 

Do you allude to opium, the manufacture of Bengal P — Yes. 

i^y ls tlicre not a restriction on the part of the Company, agaiqst tbc, 
Jnjpprtatiqn.of any other .opium in China? — I believe the Compad^ 
restrict, generally, the exjportation of opium to China ; they do not al- 
low;; the commanders and officers of their ships to trade in opiuni ; 

is a late regulation for that purpose^Jdiat arises from exfraqi- 
dinary care on the part .of the Company^b embarraasracn^. tp 

their shif>|* ... ■ , , . /, / ' 

You have stated, that you believe the natives of the eastern isfandf* 
uspi Cptton .cloths, the manufacture of Bengal, for turbans and /Com- 
berbah^,; in tbeeypnt of su^h cloths being supplied lower from, tbis 
c^molry^ ido you.j|)|'>diinjk. that the natives would prefer those 

‘ji^ire ^riiara dp not thUdii . that .any ship EPinfi 
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fcQnt) tfctii uiid|^ABr,h 

to the eastern islahds, would procure her returning cargo ; Ji Esq. 

opium and dollars to be essentially necessary fejt that purpose. v 

Are not the country ships aec^red by the Hwg ^ 

same mapner as the Company’s ships and oUiiera are 
try ships are seowed by the Hong wfeo pprehaae tb«r 

cargoes. . “ ' ' 

Is not that security tantamount, in every respect, to the security of 
the Company’s ships ?•— The Hong mercliant, who secures |tjhe ship, 
is mcrc-ly responsible to the government for the duties onimport and 
export of that ship, and the good conduct pf the ca iin^andpr and sbipV 
company. 

Are not the country ships, which go to China, placed under the 
orders and regulations of the Company’s supracargoes ithere i?,rrr-TJie 
country ships arriving in China, immediately after tlieir arrival recpive 
certain instructions from the Company’s supracargoes, to which they 
arc to attend. 

Can you, from your recollection, state the tenor of those regula- 
tions ? — The general tenor is admonitory, as to their good conduct, to 
prevent their getting into any disputes or disturbances with the Chinese 
with respect to the disposal of the cargo, the Company’s supracargoes 
have no controul. 

Are you aware of the covenants entered into by the owners of country 
ships witit the government of India, by which they are bound to attend, 
to all orders and regulations of the supracargoes at Canton ? — 1 believe 
such covenants extst. 

Have you heard that a penalty of double the value .of tlie ship and 
cargo is attached to the breach of those eovenants ? — I do not know the 
exact extent of the penalty ; but jt may be to the amount mentioned 'in 
the question. 

In the event of. a . regulation being made by the supracargoes at Can- 
ton, that noco'intry ship should receive on board teas, do you not think 
that such regulation would be cfleotual to prevent the export of teas from 
by country ^hips;?— No doubt it may be fendered ; but that- 

Ci will 
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will depend ypon the disposition of the parties to comply with the 
Bwj. (ioy^nants. 

‘Vmwii h wii ^ ■ / 

Is it usual to ship any considerable quantity of tea upon the coun- 
try ships for India, or only a small quantity for the use of the diffe- 
fent settlements in India ?— I have in my recollection a quantity ot 
tees beloi^ing to an American being shipped on board a country ship 
bound to Bombay ; and, I believe, from Bombay thjy were afterwards 
exported to America. 

Has this been a usual trade, or is it only a solitary instance to which 
you allude?-^No doubt it is a solitary instance to which I allude ; but still 
It is evidence of the practicability or the exportation of teas from China ; 
and it shews also, that Company’s supracargoes take no cognizance 
of the shipment of teas on board country ships ; for there is no par- 
ticular register kept of the exports from China to the seitlements 
in India } there is no doubt, regulations might be made to fit the case of 
exports of tea in country ships. 

You are no doubt aware, that there is at present no regulation to pre- 
vent the export of teas from China in country ships ?~There is not at 
presentv to my knowledge, any regulation to prevent the export of any 
quantity of tea in a country *bip. 

Do not you think, that in the event of such a regulation being 
made, with a penalty attached to the breach of it, such as before 
stated^ of the forfeiture of double the value of ships and cargo, it would 
be efifectual to prevent teas being carried to India for such purposes ? — 
1 think it would. 

Is.there not a regular Account kept of all goods exported from Canton 
the linguists’ office The linguists no doubt take an account of all 
■goods exported, and on board of what ships ; but I believe it would be 
extremely difficult to have recourse to such documents, if they exist, 
after the goods are shipped off. 

Arc notyouofopinion that the Company’s supracargoes in China, from 
their great infiuence with the government there, would be enabled to frame 
such regulations as would effectually prevent any goods being shipped on 
l^rd the country vessels, without being reported to them P'^If 'the 
4.7 g<^s merely, as to; the influence or the Company’s' supracargoes- 

to prevent the Chinese from exporting on particufafships^ 
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I should say not ; because they may always smuggle on board ships any 

thing they please ; the prohibition must arise from the penalty ihfticted ^ Es<|. 

upon the ship exporting. "" 

Are you not of opinion, that if the Company’s supracargoeS Wei% 
to require an account of all goods regularly shipped oft from China,- 
would be delivered in by the linguists to the suf)racargoes ?— ^Tbe Ho^ 
guists, upon the requisition of the supracargoes, would give an account of 
every article shipped on board a particular ship, no doubt. 

Are you aware of a very considerable rise having taken place, of late 
years, in the prices of goods exported to India from China, such as sugar, 
tutenague, and raw silk ? — I have no doubt there may have been a consi- 
derable advance upon the articles mentioned. 

In case of disappointed views from legal commerce by any of the nu- 
merous vessels of 350 tons, from British out-ports, trading to the Eastern 
Archipelago, would the means of procuring teas, brought from other 
parts of China by Chinese junks at less charges than are paid at 
Canton, be easy, if disappointed commanders of those vessels could 
be tempted to embark in an illicit commerce ?— It is not at all likely 
that any considerable quantities of teas would be exported and de- 
posited in any particular place, unless there was a previous arrange- 
ment. 


Supposing this previous arrangement to have taken place, would the means 
of priicuring teas from other parts of China than Canton at less charges 
than tliore paid at Canton be easy, if disappointed commanders of 
those vessels could be tempted to embark in an illegal trade ? — I do 
not think that would be easy ; there must be a previous arrangement, and 
that previous arrangement would require ^reat time ; and there must be 
a grear ca|jital embarked ; the question is so speculative, that I should 
prefer not answering it. 

Is not tin brought to Canton by tli|IChinese traders, and other 
persons, from the island of Banca ?— Considerable quantities of tin- 
are imported annually by the Eastern traders from the Straits of 
Banca. 

Do « you know pretty nearly, the relative prime cost and charges ott> 
which tin is brought from Great Britain, and what is brought from. 
^nc(i ?^No}.l cannot speak to that ; but it is much cheaper from Banca>, 

5 G 2 generally 
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sfieakihgj and the quality is far preferable, betn^ irtlteh iworh 
and 

Supposing the trade was opened, and a greater resort of private ships 
feom Ei^land to talc6 place, d6 you ol* do you not think t^t matter of itself 
would be /Hk^y to give umbira^ to the Chinese government 'From 
mf est'i^efidnte, I should ndher think the Chinese gotetirtoeirtt wduld pre- 
fer the trade to China being carried on in the present ntodle rather than 
in any other, froth the extreine regularity with which the business b at 
present conducted, from the high respectability, from the honour and 
prbbity with whioh their trinsacthms are conducted by the present supra- 
twrgpes^ 

Do the Chinese government regard the eupracargoes as having any, ma- 
gisterial authority over Europeans, so as to resort to them in case of dispute, 
atrd consider them responsible?— The' niediurti of COrtiWunicaton bethfeen 
the Europeans 'and the Chiirese government, is, generally speaking, the 
i^ng ?n«rch¥tit», and no doubt the dhiefSKpracargo Isalpplied to in all 
icatos of disturbti^hce. 

.r .-^Oul^Yc .stated, that some difficulties in trading 'Wootd arise, if an ito- 
pcr^ihip yvas to arrive at Gthiton ?— I think, until the debr vvas liquidated 
tl^e^yvQuld be a difficulty, and that difficulty tvottfd arise from the repre^- 
Isentation made by the creditors of that Company. 

f ‘Pp, you recdUect a ship called theEtrusco having arrived in those 
Yes.\ . 

Cnder what flag was she ?— The flag of the Duke of Tuscany, to the 
best of my recollection ; there was a distinction which the Chinese perfectly 
understood between that ship and Imperial ships ; they never attempted 
'to confound her With them. 

Did she always bear that Always at the port of Canton. 

In any other, part of the Wbrld ?— I can only speak from hearsay as To 
that; I believe the ship that’ arrived at Canton, was not the OrigiHal ship 
that sailed from Europe under Tuscan colours. 

Have you understood that there have been ever any Complaints thaiie 
« ‘he commanders, officers, or crews of thecounjtty ships at Canton, 
.Qt.pasinot their conduct been al all -times'peaceable and orderly ?— Gene- 
rally 
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raHy speAkipg, yf« ; but the great dispute between fhe English an^ Chi- 
nese upon the occa&icm of the gunner, which is in every body’s Vec^|ectibti 
who knows any thing of China, originated in a salute fired from a icbuhfry 
ship. 

Having alluded to that unfortunate circumstance, was it not underslfdbd' 
that the Chinese having lost his life upon the occasion of firing that sklu|^,' 
was entirely accidental Entirely accidental, from the wadding pf a 
gun. 

[The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JOSEPH RANKING was called in, and examined as follows : 

Mr. Grant.'} Have you not dealt extensively in cotton piece-goods from 
India? — I have, fw more than twenty years. 

Can you state what is the ad valorem duty on piece-goods sold at the 
East- India House ? — The dbty on the class called callicoeS, is jCi. psi Sd. 
per cent, upon importation ; and if they are used for home consumption, 
there is a farther duty of Jf68. 6s. 8d. per cent. ; there is another class 
called muslins, on which the duty on importation is lO per cent. ; and if 
they are used for home consumption, ofx27. 6r. Bd. percent.; thbte is 
a third class, coloured goods, which are prohibited being used in this 
country, upon which there is a duty upon importation of jts. 6s. Bd. per 
cent. ; they are only for exportation; this session of parliament there. has 
been a new duty of 20 per cent, on the consolidated duties, which will 
make the duties on cailicoes, on importation, amount to £6. 16f. Bd. per 
cent. anVl if used for home consumption, £lB. 6s. Bd. per, cent. ; upon 
the muslins for home consumption, jCsi. 6s. Bd.^ and the prohibited 
goods will be chargeable with ^3. 16.v. Bd.-, I am not quite certain what 
the consolidated duties on muslins are on importation ; I rather think it will 
make them about ^12 per cent. s 

In what manner is the amount of the ad%alorem duties on goods of this 
description ascertained at the India House P-n-It is chargeable on, the 
amount the goods sell for at the East India Company’s sales. 

The value of goods to pay duty is ascertained by the actual stale ^«••Ye8, 
by the actual sale at the East India Company’s saleropm. 

When ad valorem duties are imposed on goods Sold e^ewbere .than at 

' '■ s^les 
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7 , 8 ?, 

Mr.J.Rmhing ^ Company, in what manner is the duty ascertaihed ^ 

' ■yl—- T^c nffrchant values his goods, and if the king’s officer is satisfied witb 

thSt valuation, he pays the duty accordingljr ; but if the king’s officer thinki 
the goods are undervalued) he has an option of taking the goods himself, 
and paying the amount at which the merchant values his goods. 

Is that the single or the chief security against the fraudulent valuation of 
the article by the importer ?— 1 believe there is no other. 

Do you conceive that it would be easy to set an accurate average Value 
on piece-goods from India, in any other mode than by the actual sale of 
the article ? — I should think it would be nearly impracticable ; there is 
such a variety of classification, that I do not think persons would be found 
with sufficient judgment to know the value of different articles. 

Do the piece-goods apparently of the same, quality, in point of fact, 
differ very greatly in value ? — Not apparently of the same quality } there 
are goods of the sdme denomination that differ very much in value j for 
instance, the goods imported by the East- India Company are very superior, 
in general; to 'those imported by private traders j the qualities are very 
much debased by the private traders in general, they goods of the same 
denominations, and called by the same names } itrequiresjudgcs to know 
thea^erence« 

Can you at all state what difference of price you have known upon piece- 
goods of the same deporaination- in the same sale ? — Goods of the same 
deh'oiniriation are of various qualities j I have known goods of the same . 
denbtnifiiitibn and the same quality, differ as much as from 5 to 10 per 
cent, in the course of the sale ; it very often happens in the course of a 
sale, orders come from abroad, and people want to purchase a greater 
quantity and there is more competition ; it drives up the prices very much. 

Can you state from your experience, whether such variations as you have., 
described arc of frequent occurrence? — The variations are nut very great, 
but they frequently occur to thtf extent of 5 per cent.} but 1 b^ve knpwfl 
them go as irar as 15 per cent, where there has been a great deal of .com- 
petition } it is not a frequent case by any means } it occasionally occurs^ 

The 'slighter differences of which you speak, are very frequent ?-— Yes, « 
they have occurred, and do in most sales. 

Supposing that the trade in pitrce-goods for exportation werP laid odPn 
to the- out ports of the United Kingdom, do you tonceive, that the colffeO- 

tibn'"' 
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ion of ad Valorem duties upon the article could be conveniently effected ? 
— 1 thin^' that Would be almost impracticable, and that the London 
mercbartts would be labouring under a great disadvaiitage ; they would 
be obliged to pay a duty upon the price at the East-India Company's sale, 
where people assemble in time of peace from most parts of Europe and 
Africa, and things are driven up to their full value ; if they were permitted 
to be valued at the out-ports, where persons could not detect ffaud, the 
merchants there would have a much greater advantage. * 


Mr.J.RanMng 


Is it your opinion, that under the circumstances in question,' the reveque 
might be detrauded to any considerable amount ? — I think it extremely 
probable that that’ would occur ; I do not think persons could be found 
competent to know the real value of those goods. 


Can you state what would be the general effect on the trade from India 

in piece-goods, of having private traders admitted to that trade ? As a 

dealer in piece-goods, I conceive, we should find our confidence very much 
shaken ; we should not be able to judge of the quantity that might be 
brought to sale at the East-India Company’s periodical sales; the goods are 
all under one roof, we Jcnow the quantity in the market, and can act vvfth 
confidence j but wc could never tell, if private traders were. acting in the 
out-ports, what quantity might be brought into the market, and we cqulci 
not act with the same safety and confidence. 

On the suppositions before made, do you conceive it probable th^t any 
number of piece-goods taken out of warehouses at the out-ports for. the 
purpose of exportation, will be illicitly introduced in the home consttcnp- 
tion r — 1 am of opinion that it would increase the facilities for smuggling 
very much' ; the commissioners of the customs, some time ago, prohibit^ 
the white calicoes which are permitted to be consumed at home on high 
duties, being shipped at the out-ports and sent by land carriage ; I 
suppose in consequence • of their conceiving it would give a facility t(> 
smuggling. 

On the supposition that India piece-goods, in any great numbers, could 
be fraudulently introduced into the home consumption, what effect, in 
your apprehension, would be produced on the cotton fabrics of this coun- 
l^y ? — I think it would lessen the consumption of our own cotton iabrios, 
if those cottons were fraudulently iatrodut;e/i|,, i 

Can you state the qonnparative excellence of the coarser piece-goods 
from India, and similar cotton goods manufscti^d in this country P-rl 
am of opinion that the East India goods, w here a great weight of material 

is 
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, is required, are cheaper atfd better than tnose manufactured in tlus country, 
^ ere iwryJmucb^^iiiieH^d With, drare^Si^ 

VMeii^bythe BftjbMdi^anufeeto of- tii#i«iMddkf<|idalitiie^‘u '>'-4m 

■ ,r‘ -a ,yv ■';! -i ay.-. .r'r „.-. !:,a 

Do the British goods of those descriptions wear as/ardl as the lodian 
goods ?<>-I suppose they do<{ I have not uiruch experience of that, but 1 
OddoejSsi^they.'«lli(.7.: . -' ■■ ,•■ xv 

: You have stated, that on the supposition of the trade in piece-goods 
hejhfg exteitded to the out^ports, a considerable quantity of such goods 
ii^hthe-smie^iedibaok into this coantsy^for heane- consumption {do yxni 
thmk thatsliob Htick practices cou^ bd^caivied' on politayy by-the- smug- 
glers, in spite of the risk's and^Charge* 'witih whieh'alf attempts toevade 
the- revenue laws are known to be attended r-~I sitotdd think it might to 
d<cert{dn':ekte»t'<’'t the-dutiedarc' very high, the duties ^ore prohibitory on 
those caHiJtoes) If thoi dtHy tvas twentyr 'per cekk- oo forty qjor cent; «leos, 
it would still be very high, and I think many of thttse classes of goods 
would be confsumed in this country. 

for'-') V '/ 

yott 'kdthlv *w the difference between *the prices per yard of 
ft^tish v(dtliil^lia1i»^ fttMh the manufacturer, and Indian white cal iooes 
ofii0ia»4y the' same di'metrsiohs and quality i^Cohiparing the goodh oolH 
iat tito* I&sst IndiaK^otnpany’s Bengal sale in March, with -the- priiies of 
nearly similar goods of British manufacture, I should tliink, onan -ave- 
iDge, the 1 lidta goods were from twenty to twenty-five per cenr. dearer than 
48ibiBrJtrth<*g«ods ifeatprescPt; in niatiy instances’the dififereuce is grOtter 
IldiB’OttSh'Wty 'pCr cewt. ; I cOuldcolie*^ particukrntstynces,' hut * have 
spbkbtt' df'^sM'avetlfgo'prHto^ wben^ I "iftty from twenty to twehtv^five per 
'mitt’/r’- ■ ■ ~ .7^' ' 

4;, -.1' ... - , ' ■ ' 

You have before spoken of!fh,e comparative merit bf Indian and British 
preee goods, of the coarser and middling qualities ; can you state what is 
'the comparative merit of • such goods from the two countries, of- thwfftaest 
qualities.?-— Tlwf^t^ry 'finest. qualities of East India goodt- are decidedly 
superior, and camtot be imitated with trisccess in this country^ the goods 
of the manuikctuit of Dacca I particularly allude to. 

. ,, .-/.-J.- ’ . - ..V . i.-y its)% 

^bu^have beford'statbdi tbtd the tdmisatoo of the oUhportv fb ^apaftb* 
cipation in the piece-goods toide would be InconvemeUt lo thcifiir British 
consumers in the metropolis ? — Rather to the dealers, pecause those goods 
ath ptiUetpaHy exported that we buy at the East India Company’s 
totes ; loT 'to the importer, ^ 'if ttoe* ads to lMtvo!:thc'-8aine libetly 'fch'im- 

port 
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ppr.t pi;pjcf-g<w4s P'hich ,thpjr have the out-pprts, which wp of Mr 

course have j arid we should Be under a great disadvantage’ in having to ' 'L 
pay full duties, while they pay what they chuse, in fact, according to ritiy 
opiriiop of the effect. ’ ; 

Can you form any opinion what effect woul^ be produced upon the 
foreign consiiniption of piece-goods, under the circumstances before 
described ?^ihe ^fpreigners who resprt to the East Injiia ^Cbmpariy^s 
Mlje, would suffer the Mrae incbrivenienee we shdula whb hre buyers df 
those gpods ; .they yvoidd have tb^ir confidence shaken,* they would riot 
knojw *how to act j by the present system,' we knbw what the East Id* 
dia Company and private ‘ trade riiean to' bring forward at’ tftdir sileb’, and 
we have them under ope poof, and know how to regulate our purchases 
by the quantity and n^arket, vfijich We’should not’be so well informed of, 
ir jhe eobds ^eVe distributed among fivb or* ^ix but-pbrt^’i we cdUld' iwt 
act with the saihe confidence^ ‘ ’ ' ' ' ' * 

At ,wh.at interval of time before the sales, do the Company give notice 
.what goods theyintend 'tb prit up ?— As sodn asihe'Co'mpaii^ ?eceiVte*’the 
manifiest from the ’ship, vVithin a Weefe Ifiroth !%r>ivhl' 'W 'the 
ship the Company publish an account of her car^d; liidVtli^e ffien dis- 
tribute that among our correspondents in various parts of the world, and 

recefvebVdeVt frbmtheiri Before the saVris. * ' ’ ' ' * ■ 

" '• 

Do the Cotnpany state precisely of what species the goods arewhidi 
they iritci;^d to put up at* their sales ?-^Yesi’ it is very accurately 'itat^, 
as far as relates to thb g^ds belpri^ing to' the Company ; ihose'^obdillie- 
lorigirig to iridivldu’als hfe strited in Bulk; so rh'a’ny' bales of calicoes} Ire 
do not know the 'sorts j'anff it w’ould’be ditecfflf to describe them, Ijecabisc 



Has not the foreign consumption of piece-goods been promoted Iw the 
efiect of that regular course of proceeding, in regard to the sales of the 
pany, which you have described ? —I should conceive it has been very 
much promoted by ft. 

Atie the foreign merchants in the habit of sending declarations of the 

5 H 'gBoSs 
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Mr.J’.Rav^mg. goods wiiicli arc to bi* sold to their correspondents abroad? — Yes, they 


are. 


Would this course of proceeding, with resp ct to Foreigners, be 
consistent with an arrangement which should admit the out-ports to a 
participation in the piece-goods’ trade? — As a dealer in piece-goods, 1 
anticipate great inconvenience from that ^ysteni being adopted ;; it wovdd 
be impossible for a foreigner; to come here, and travel to Hull, and Glas- 
gow,, and Liverpool, and various other ports ; I do not khpw to what 
ports this liberty may be extended, but it w'^uld dig,traet his attention, 
and prevent his acting with the confidence with wlijch he can U9\V act.. 


Y^oh assume, that the goods are to be sold at the out-ports by private 
contract? — 1‘lvcn , ifthey were to, be sold by public sajj?,, tire qg^nnity 
might not be su'i'cient to draw people four hundred miles ; and^ they 
would not act with that confidence they can now act. 

’Al*e you -of opinion, thalthe circuinRta.rK;cs you have described, v^ould 
nraterially derange the sales of piece goods by the East India Company? 
*.4-4 -think they wc^ild... 

? Fintn your knowled^ have not foreigners, receiving from thefr cor.r 
We^phndents here declarations of the goods about to be put up at the sales 
of the Company, occasionally visited, this country for the purpo!?e of 
making their purchases in person? — In time of peace, I have seen more 
foi^lgners in the Kast India Company’s sale robin from tlifi. different parts 
of Europe, than there are persons in this committee roonts at present ; 
from Gernfluiny, Switzerland, Russia^ Holland, and France,.. 

Can yOu say whether that circumstance has promoted thc consumjptjon 
bf the manuractures of this country among forcigncrsil-r-J think'it ha* 
terj^.much *, for those foreigners, when they come to Eugkmd, iwwe .pur- 
chswed large quaptitles of British manufactures. i 

. Ho you- speak from your experience ?— From my owDydealiags with 
fhein, 

r. '' ^ ' 

' (Examined by the ' 


’YTou are acquainted, with, the British manufactured goods ?—iYes,. 
I am. 

He. 
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Do you find that the prices fluctuate vciy mucli in the market ? — Coti- Mr,J. HankiHf^x 
idderabiy. ’ ' 

To what do you attribute that ? — ^To the state of the demand. 

You never attributed it to a greater importation of East India good*, 
did you?— No, never. 

Are not they used for the same purposes, those imported from the 
East, and tho&e manufactured in this coiintr}'^ ?— Yes, there are simitar 
goods manufactured in this country, but the East India goods for the con-' 
sumption of this country arc liable to enormous duties ; the calicoes, for 
instance, ate liable, besides the b''* Sd. to a duty of 6*8 6». 
if they are taken out of the East India warehouses for home con- 
sumption. 

You are aware that the piece-goods are not intended to be consumed in 
country ?— Certbinly not. 

That you consider as the reason why the protecting duty was establishcdt 
♦—I look upon it as a protecting duty to encourage our own roanuiacttjfres^ 

• ■ ' jf 

Then there would be no danger, provided the out-ports werbibpcn to 
East India goods, from the circumstance of East India piece-goods being 
sold in the country ? — ^I'hey would be subject to the .same) duti,es,s. 4 hd l[ 
do not imagine any of them, or to any extent, could be ■comutned &(>'(( 
this country, from the duty being so high. ■: 

You were understood to say, that the revenue was in danger o^suffer!< 
ing from the duties not being so clearly ascertained in the country as ip 
London, do you know any defect that would arise from the same aystent 
of an ad valorem duty being established there, as is here ? — 1 think the 
danger would be this, that the ad valorem duty would be levied by .the 
merchant himself; I do not think a merchant would'be able to be detected 
if he was dispo;scd to commit fraud ; for he might value articles at lOr. a 
piece that would sell at the East India Company’s sales at 15r. ; owing to 
competition, every thing fetches its utmost value, and every imposition 
might be practiced ; I thinH even at a public sale, things migttt be Col- 
lusive ; that the merchants might put up their goods, and buy thepj in 
themselves, and pay a smaller duty than they would in London, where 
people attend from all parts^ of the earth. 

41 H 3 
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Ho^’awaw," ttiW cdtrip^tlti^ri w6utd")[)f6^U it riiS diili-jptbVts a* 
well as in London ?•— I am of opinion, there would not be a compfetiitibn. 

'“^"t)()cS thiatai^ from the out-porfs having biit ifeW trideirs m I— 1 

^buld imaglnd^ llw traders .Wpqld be attracted to that place where they 
conwiVi'J Uft, gfeatest assortrnent, which would b6 Lb'baott. 

, You ate understood to have s^ted, that the gre^t advantage arising from 
the East India system was, that foreigners were attracted fey thb great shew 
pit gbodsht their ‘periodical Sales?— I did. 

‘ ' l^*f ^^efe was ah open trade iii this country, if tl^ feast rndk'gofedis were 
e^ppsed to,^ale injhe^wax tHat the British, goods are, both In tJondpp and 
the out-'porfs, are hot ydii aware, that the gentTemen epneeVhed ih diffusing 
the manu'fhcfures of this country to every part of Europe, would not in- 
clpdi; thb fessli Indja manufactures |p the orders that they received^ and in 
thVfeVdere that ‘thdy executed do noVi:hmh they 'cohld ^ way 

With the gbods that are imported by private traders, ifee ItjUWfies life so 
'tincpr)t^in, afed'so much, beneath the standard i^ualities of thpsc goods ma- 
n^tClurtd fp.r tfee feSst India ; Oomp any 5 do not liHinit tHey gould be so 
pe^ibed ihjif 'pedple could haVea^conlidence to bfdesr them j they could 
nbf buy theta without a previous examination. 

^ ^ hot you ItaoWi that the goods imported from the east, vary very 
much in quality ? — 'Very much* 


■ D6 notyoulchow. that some of the East India goods, are full as low 
in.quality as any manufactufe in. this country ? — Quite as low ; some of 
(fee. goods imported, by the private traders are very pinch debased in quality; 
they call theta by the wtae deriominatioris, but they afe totally Inferior to 
the Coinphny’s.gQod^, which are made up to a cllrtam standard, and a 
jeerfain length and breadth ; we can -buy goods with vefy little exa- 

mination from their uniform quality, upon jhe 'Company’s description of 
mein^ t|je ‘Company's mark, the characters fhey glvetlfeta; they are very 
amy*plh^ed; thfe sanie denomination of 'goods’afe divided into letlets, and 
■W'e cap write tp our correspondents abroad, and state a particular'article, 
letter A. B. C- or D. and the, person can, with , full confidence, order, if 
jive fell hirnfhe mark, and '^ay what efass dr letter he will Ka^ej that has 
not been done in the private trade. 

You mean by debasement, a species of ‘goods of’ah mfefror”qua1ity, 
adapted for the consumption of the lower data of people?— I mezn, that 

they 
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Hi6y Aft very inferior g6od»> and sold at an mferio«. price j gooda of 
I'oiVBst price. 

There is no other debasement, there is no dishonesty practised ? — No ; 
bnt <ve cannot depend upon the <)uality of those goods at all | , we buy 
them with our eyes open; we go and examine them previousjy,; 6ut I 
would not Write to Hull or Liverpool, and say bay 500 bales, or one bale 
of Such a dass, I must go down to examine them. . r 

Will not goods that are likely to.be sold at the country porri.I>e.a$Dpen 
to inspection as they are when sold in London ?— I suppose they wiU be, 
or they will not find any buyers if they will not allow them, to look at the 
goods. . 

If the system was so much altered, as that foreigners were content to 
iiav^B their goods by Orders have not the sellers of the goods a character to 
mhthtain, and would they not be carefuHn execuriag those or4«rs so as 
to give satisfection have no doubt^ev^iy respectable merchant would 
act to the best of his judgment, and wotdd give very faithful advice to his 
fcorrespondents ; but there would he a 'great difficulty in describing those 
goods ; when tbe £ast India Company print a price-current, the i^ods are 
classed and pot in lettefft, they are described from all the difTerent facts, 
perhaps there will be twenty sorts Of battaes; we know by practice what 
they arei and we can correspond with people abroad, and give thcni those 
accounts Which Would be quite impracticable -with private trade. 

Do not you know that goods, assuming, the same name j'njthe east, 
differ 'very much in quality ?— V eiy much. • ; ■ > 

If they differ'very milch in ouality, there must be some manufacturers 
■thit make a debased attiele ? — ^fhere are the individual private traders ; I 
could elucidate What ?I am stating, by saying, at the East India Company s 
sales we give for the battaes manufactured at some manufactories, 12^,> per- 
haps, to the East India Company, when we purchase battaes in the private 
ttede, at from 7f. to 7 j. 6i.,*8o that I mean to shew we coukl not fairly 
describe those goods. 

Are ndt you of opinion, thdt the goods imported from the- east are some- 
times sold in large quantities, more than the usual quantity some years 
Yes ; they fluctuate very much. 

Suppose thtee'tUnearihe osualiquafitity were offered -at their sales, won W 

not 
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Jj^r. I. Ranking, ilfbt the prices be vecyifliuch <iepreafsed?-trCertainJy ; I look ujwn it, tite 

price is regulated by the quantity of goods brought to market, and the 

State of the demand. 

V/ould not that depresaon very much affect the home manufactures r — 
Thoie goods, I believe I explained, were all exported when the home 
wianufacturcs are depressed; they are depressed ; they keep pace pretty 
much with each other .; the home manufactured goods bav.« .advancedi £ 
believe I speak within compass, when I say twenty per cent, within the 
last few months ; and there has been a very trilling rise in the Company’s 
good*; ;e veil after the sale. - ; 

You attribute that to the East India goods being for exportation, and the 
gooeb made here being tor home consumption P—Yes. 

Are^^you net of opinion, -that undei; all the advantages stated by you, 
of ordering goods to be purchased at the Company's sales, and the'disad- 
* vantages which would attend ordering similar goods to be purchased(at the 
but-pOrts, the port of 1 London would always have the preference ? — I be- 
lieve I stated that I thought so, because there was a greater choice in the 
portoOLondori ;- greater assortments of the East India Company’s goods 
will also be sold m the port of London ; they are of a very respectable 
quality, and command attention of the buyers. 

Are you of opinion, therefore, that any material injury can arise to the 
interests, either of the Company or the port of London, from opening the 
trade to the out-ports ?-“As a deafer in piece-goods, I am of opinion, 
material confusion would be occasioned by it, and goods of bad qualities 
may sell at nominal low prices at the out-ports, and may have an influence 
upon the prices of goods sold at the East India Company’s salps ; if those 
goods were iatl exposed to sale in London, they would find their level; 
people would examine them and pay according to the qualiiy ; there could 
be no misrepresentations then. 

■ ' 'j. *, [ 

"Will not the value of the goods be estimated according to their quality? 
•—I suppose they will, but the people at the out-ports, in genera^ ate 
not very familiar with the qualities of those goods; and if would scarcely 
be worth the while of any extensive dealers to go for any trifling object 
scyerai hundred milea,. 

tn the event of a foreign merchant sending an prderto either of the 
out-ports, and being disappointed in the quality of the goods, is it probable 

that 
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tTiat he would repeat that order ? — I should think, if it did not answer MrJ. banking, 
his purpose, he would not send a second order. v — ' 


According to your reasoning, is it not therefore probable, that th© whole 
6 f the trade, or the greatest part of it, would centre ultiraately in the 
port of London ?--I am of opinion that it will centre in the port of 
London} I speak to piece-goods. 


Do you conceive, that in Glasgow and in Liverpool, in the neighbour- 
hood of which there are -cotton manufactories established, people would 
not be found equally skilled in Indian piece-goods as in the port ot Lotidpn, 
and equally judges of their value ?— *I think they would have an opportu- 
nity of comparing them with similar goods manufactured in this country ; 
.and they might certainly, form a pretty correct opinion of their value, by 
eomparingthem with British articles; merchants might certainly. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


[Adjourned to Thursday,. Twelve ofQocfc. 


JbviSf 13® die May\ 1813; 


The Rig^tHon. John Sullivan in the Chair. 


Mr. ROBERT BROWN, was called in, and examined as follows : 

‘ Mr. Jackson."] You are a wholesale dealer, I believe, in what are 3 /,. R, Brown. 
called piece-goods ? — lam. ».■ - . ^ 

Describe to the Committee what articles you comprise under the deno- 
nrination of piece-gpods ?— By piece-goods, we understand every article 
manufactured in’the Ipbm;' 

Describe the sort of piece-goods that you yourself deal in ; silk piece- 

goods 
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^Wha#a»ith«{ptece-gd.oifcin whidhyop d^al ?-^Both cct^it' piece ^od) 
-and «lk pic»e.go,oKii}j piece ‘ . 

•Do godds of dw same description frequently vaiy vgry mnc^da price^pt 
•the same Sale f~-'niey do occasionally. 

Do you mean that goods, of precisely the same quality, .vary very much 
in .price.at the same sale ; or that goods apparently of the same quality, 
but not so in 'fiWft, vary ln;prlcc '?-^f mean, that goods of^the same quality 
precisely, vary occasionally j in goods of the same denomination, there is, 

of cdursdi^ a ;^diar variation ^dhdrjdly. - " - 

Do goods of the same denomination vary very much in price at the 
same sale, according to the places that they come from, or the factories 
irf 'ttnteft ttticy are kndttii td be made in tndia ?— No ; the reason of if is. 
the Hney of ^^.biiyefS mOrb than the, Variation of the place from which 
they came, and a local demand arising from various crrcumsfafloes, and 
frequently the competition between one buyer and another at the Com- 
d0iainy%;jales.'''' 

Dp wfeah, that the offeotis of an open sale, and the emiiiatioh of 

pUlthasefsi create tlJi»di^ercttcc^ofprico^r-^„49• . «:< 

State hbdnt'What per cent, ‘that variation -amoonts to .sotnetimes 
have known a variation in goods, of precisely the same quality, of ftOnt ‘I S 
to 20per!ee«t.»atthe*same.8alej inigOQdsioft!tbe,/5^me;dpi^tiVnation, the 
vWiation Is frequently 150 per cent.; 1 mean by that, tha:t ariit^stba^co^e 
frOni India have a generardenomination, as ' for instancei the 
mulmulls, one description of which sells from 15 to 20 shillings pSr piece',^ 
and>8f>other from sevento aight popnds.a piece ^jfitiH the,y,,we;^gQod8 of the 
•same dehomlhationy- '* ■ ’v ■•(•!. r.O 


Do you impute the difference of 15 or 20 peg cent^ to, the ^t ofpon^i- 
defhble competition ?— To the fact of the cbmpetition at the ^st India 
<--Ct)iitipiiny's-sttles. ■<■;•■ • • ;■ j..'. ••,.■ .■^,. -.i' 

' ' ' • ' .i ' Zc ' ' ;k' I't f Kilj, ^ 

To what duties are those piece-goods subject PrrrThei’etfM^a d'lttips; 

they are divided into three classes. 


Can 
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Can yon state the res^otive duties of the threef-r^here is the article of Mr. S. 
mttsUii«^cb»gayf » ^ty of Mk 'pe» 

when taken odt of the warehouses for home oonsuroption^j the aftHtte 
of calicoes pays a duty of jOi 6f- 8d. upon importation, and jC6S 6s. 8<l. 
ffef of the ^ warehouse' for "hoaiie do^dnipliMidi'/^o-^ 

loured and silk piece-goods pay aduty hf jfag^r Sd.per ve«it 
tatibn, and being prohibited, are not allowed for home consunoption j on 
the ^payiaent »f >ajiy >d^, the new. impo^ of 25 per c^tj[,isi tQ.be;^d-^ 
ed, which, at present, we have not; been icahediuppoflio pay;>,it.h93:.had* 
therefore, no effect at present upon goods sold at the East India Company's 
sfllesr .'.’.-r. - <-i- ' -.'hyr-,- ■ -ir--;;- - ?« • 

to ' ’ ,r _ • . , f?S .1« / ■ 

i To whit:is it to be'add.ed;J^iH-Upon the^oonsolidafed dutiesi,; : L. 

The 35 per cent, applies to honie c^sjynptiQB.vaa yyell ai ijnj^^ 

Yes ; but 1 believe it applies only to goods sold subsequent to the passing 
ofdtesaSEt.''' rj' •/-•■■v • .■ - ..hn,; i: . 


» hi the aipiottnt those high .ad valorem duties strictly asceytajp§<d by/tbie 
n»odo< of!itbB Company’s sales ?— Most distinctly, and most c^ea^ljf ji Wilhr 
Out a<possibUity of fraud., • .■ ... > ar, r, 


'..M 


‘.y..,i.\rrv:o 'Jill 




What checks do they seem to be under at those sales, whjph should 
induce this opinion ot yours, that there is scarcely a possibility of fraud ? 
■^Tbe gOC^s being publicly sold at the East India „fi!>')cK?he 

officers of the customs attending, as well as officers of. Jnd;a 
Company, to take down the prices ; the import duties arc paid by the 
^st .Iiidks Company .themselves j the duties on home i9Qns^uqptipQ ,Yare 
paid by tbe merphaat whenhe takes them put for the home 

Company, were it even so disposed, has. no J^erfst,1^d^7 
&au#ng the revenue? aa^o the high duties op home ^consumption, ^-rtTbey 
b*y« ipodvhg' to do^with theni, I apprehend. , ” ' . ? > . . ; - 

On the contrary, their officers are assisting the revenue. of 
frauds of any kind ?— Most clearly. 


tQ R?etrent 




„ Jd.re there any case? in which the duty upon those.art^|c^;isdetef|nhi®d 
by the declaration of the parties ? — There is, I believe^ in the pl 
presents that come from the East Indies j but only in those cases. 


'T' 


'At 
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R. Brown. At present, all commodkies of -thw description, wfeetber public or private 

*-i- - ^ > adventures, come through- the medium of the East India Company 

. d'ltey do ; whether imported by the Ea-.t iudia Company Djn^heif own a'c- 
citxsiVt, or imported by the private traders, they must be soiri- atthe saks of the- 
East India Company, and the duties ascertained in the way' t^aave statetL 

They are allsiubject to the some degree of security you have. dtSQtibed, 
as to the safety of the mevenae i-r-They certainly are* - f t 

You. have been in trade for a good many years?— lY^ss.j twcnty»seyen 
years I have been in that particular branch of , tta4e.,; --v 

Exclusively in the wholesale line ? — I have. 

' According ,tn : the , best .of lyow judgment,’ cap ypu- ylate to the Com- 
mittee, : whothvr tbnre high -duties could be oolkutcd- safely .tp the publi 
through any other mediupi than , a. public sale ?-tI, thiplc it wpiAld be ira- 
practioablei;;-,';, :>■" 

State why you think it vropbi fee ttnpracticable ? — Frpm tlie wry grfcaf 
variety of the sorts, and the variation in quality, as well as in the dc- 
mqndij, 80 .:p:i»^h(Wf that,.^ -think, if valuations were .ipade at; -different 

diJEFcrept valuations^ according, tp JocftV 
cinputpstfmcpsj weisbopid have goods valued at one port at ope price^.aad 
at another portt Rt-pripciext-rewefy different. _ . • . : < 

! Wlta.t wwid ppeasinn this difference of valuation;at different put pcfrts ; 
are >H)u pon6i!cii8rkig;thjB circumstances of a public sale at, the ‘opt-popts^ 
when .you:»hpppfse that likely to take place ; or, when you speak ®f this 
. great Variation. taking pljice, have you in contemplatiop ^tite declaration 
©f the sucrchapt as to the value of the thing ?— That was tKe Hist impres- 
sion ;• but whether iQvwas sOy or by a public sak at the but ports, there’ 
would, il conceive, b,e a very great variation in the prices at whiph the 
dut'ica'Wbtftcbl,kbtcd. *; 

'S. - , 1 i . v> 

r V' v' ^ , , ' • . fi; . ,, ^ r . 

Supposing^, that instead ©f those duties being thus ascertained at public 
sales in Lohdon,. their amount were to depend, upon the declaratiqiy of 
tfev^ party i - according to your judgment, as a merchant and trader, do yovi 
think that mode of ascertaining duties of siich spiagpitude, 
raooni of. the party; would be a safe pne for 'the publlc.^S tb jjfevenpcl*—* 
1 think it would be very much otherwise, ' ' , 

' ■ State 
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' ' / ■ I,.. , 

Stats why think it would be otherwise ?— From the .various and 

prdcAriotis natUi^'Of the goods depending so much' upon the demand of t 

the buyers, Will' as the opportunity it would give, to the imporlcr to 
make his yaluatioh so particularly low, if the plan at present proposed 
was adopt^’f'-Jihd I do not know, in the case of seizure, rwhat the oSl- 
cers would do with those goods that are intended merely for exportation. 

‘Does it *l»bt retjtnrc great' sHtU ind long experience to as€«rtain the 
value of such commodities ‘Wilhin; perhaps, many pounds per cent r-^lt 
does so. 


How much might men of ordinary judgment, such as the ofRcers, for 
instanc^j'vary IH-bpinidh ias between thdrtiSilves and^pra^tbid fudges -Ufcc 
yourself^ liip'on the ^arhe article ?'^Itd3 impossible to define inexactly 
even afhOHg'tHe beki jhages, a’ yartation^ WiH^fakt* pUuie of frtMtrm t® . 1 , 5 ' 
percent.; men who are constantly in the habit of it; we may 
very fairly say. that officers, who arc not in that practice, would very much 
cic6l?d that variiftbh teadd by'^rdfessidwal Wh? ; 

s'^'^ilting,' could the offitcre tell upon 'sutth •Wrtitilc^^ witUinJi 
ff6rh’*25'td‘^6 pey cerif. whether the declaration was a trde*hV i' fatSe<One^^f j 
-^f'^shtoWld rfb'tiBt myself very much, whether they could ttfU wiHtin-”/5 ’ 
tp 30 per cent., particularly in the' finer description Of goodji' '^ ' n 


Sujipbsing that public sales were to take place at the ‘ out-^pOrtS-; do you 
think ’flVat mode would be as secure to the revenue as the- pufel'io sales’ f^cre 
are?— I should think dedidcdly not; because it is not prOb^tcUhcFo^wontd- 
be the same' coimphtiyiOn among buyers at a small sale where the tO is but; 
a ve'ty small quantity of goods that would induce a varieiy -of buyers io' 
attehd, as thCrb^ Js In the sales of the East India Company whiChy fiforn’ 
th'^ir magriitude, draw buyers from every quarter of Eiimpd j and' from the’- 
amount of goods sold by the East India Company, it is itftpO^Wei' 

for, a combination to be fprmed tp injure the .sale prices. ' ^ 


Do yotf'tnean, that from the magnitude of the Cbmpany's and the* 
great degree of emiilatibh that prevails at them, artifftial 'pofobAseS'ifori 
tHh sake of keeping dbwh thi;lpnc<li ihd td rdWerthbdptyp’ft^ find 
their wAy into pthcffbt in ‘^p Cbfffpany’s* sales’?^!' think (sttih' thi^i 
never arc practised. ’’''i’V ' ‘ ' 


Do you think that one censequehCe of this compatadysly small degree 
of competition at the out-ports would be, that the articles w’ould be sold 
lower at them than they are here ? — 1 do. 

5 1 2 Besides 


R. Rrow, 
— »«• 



'.-.'A.- A - i.v--. .■ , 

"96 MINUTES OP evidence ONr THE 

/A .'AA -un ihh'n^] -jii) :!■ > , 

Brown. Besides the evil of government losing so much dutyV wbat effcffct ’W^ 
that have upon th<; Company’s sales ?— In timet the cfFcct wohld 'Be 'tHe 
tbcM^icc; in som* . degree at the East India Cotnpany’s sales, 
.though EtJd oot; fear that jthc*'priccs at the Company’s 
■atiy^tiiijO'Sol|i^^»"as;ai: the otttt^fts. ‘ 

' ■■''•I" ■' ' - a 

i- Do yoa tnean j front the great attention the Company pa^tt^bns’tantly 
bating' the most swpeiior aniclw mean not ihaialohe,' but from the 
resort of the great number of buyers to the sales in' Lopdon, which their 
magnitude makes it an object to them to attend. ; > 


If the outi-ports .were at liberty ip import those piece-goods, are you 
SppFehensi'te that any; evil might arise from their being sliipped oufwards, 
U'ridef pretence. dfi^Df-exportation, and being smuggled into tHe 'country 
’a^ti ?-^ thittk the thing is very probable; sometime sinte. We had an 
- ie^oWhnhy ‘ of sending to the out-ports white piece-goods is WeH as 
" ‘cdIdhfiidl'pSeee gddds for exportation ; that order was resdhddd 'abtfut 
’ eigHfoeh months past* and now coloured piece goods only ij-d 'ailotWA'to 
■^'be a the ouT-poct^foli exportation, which, from bein^a thai'Retl ifftible, 

■: dftd' pfohlbifodi for’hpme consumption* are sejzable whcrevcf 'the'y Are 


' 'When yoip send' those coloufed piece-goods to the out-potts, do you 
Mleftd-therti byafta or land- carriage ?— By the canals, or by land. << 


Such piece goods as you are now allowed to send to the out^-ports for 
the pwrpo^' of Axportatiort, are you allowed to send them to the out-ports 
by'seAi?—^! believe the law vyould allow it, but it is not thc'ptactide. 


You arc now prohibited from sending the white piecd-godds evert to 
out-potts,! for the purposes of exportation ? — Wc are prohibited from 
*r8endittg the white piece goods from London to 'the out-portsj tbeexpor- 
' tafioh of white piece goods is; directed to he 'made, b’y^ their being sent 
direct from the warehouse of the East India Cbiflpany to the sh ip ori which 
they are to be exported. *' 

What have you understood always to be the grounds and Cause of this 
prohibition that took place a year and a half ago, that no White piece- 
*fipHbd| should bajACht to the outrpo.r,t| for the purposes of exportation' ? — 
I conceive it to be from the risk dfmeif be'ihg so smuggled ; and 1 f they 
should be smuggled, not having paid the heavy duties for home con- 
.. }.' sumption, 
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,the)r would interfere in a certain degree with the British ma*. JV/?*. R. Brown 
-.ijufacruries. „ , / ^ ^ . <■ 

Would, tW coloured plcie-goods inteffere with the British timuufa^- 
tures, irthey .were smuggled in, they are' liable to seiaure wherever they 
arc foundi^r-'Yes, wherever they are foun#%n any part oj^rratJSritaio ; 
but white: piece-goods not being liable tO ■ seizure, it would not be so 
«asy to say: whether they had befcn smuggled or had paid the homci con- 
sutnptiou duties,, by coloured piete-goods ; I mean,; not colcMiDedi alone, 
but coloured and silk, both of which are prohibited; . : : ; ; 

Those articles being subject to seizure wherever found, the revenue 
would he so far safe hi your opinion ; but do you imagine .the .t^'hite 
piece-goods hiight be smuggled nn ' agairi after a pretence of .exp<;xttati 9 n, 
without, their being subject to discovery When once goCintQ.:eirculatloh ^: — 

With resect to coloured and silk piece-goods, no ' duties are on 
them; fqr htfme consumption, and consequently the revenue,; if. .nd^fwatc- 
,jrially injured,, provided they are smuggled in'. The 
those .^rticles in this country would be iojored to .a certain,iexl^,tr,:h“t 
• no* venue ; for the import duty jbeing paid, theteJs.nOnMther 
claim on the part of the Crown; White piece goods; pay Ah: extrf^piely 
heavy duty for home consumption, consequently, if they were sn^o^pd, 

' 5 the; revenue would be materially injured, and the manufacturer would 
be also materially injured ; for they would,' withflMt’<th« duty,.;iflajterlally 
interfere with the British manufacturer ; I conceive .the.;, duty, onii!W,iiite 
/piece-goods to be a protecting duty to the British manufacturer. 

Hpw much «s the duty upon those particular kind of goods, the white 
piece goods ? — 6s. Qd. per cent, for the home consumption, and 
that is independent of the new duty of 25 per cent. 

, That is the. description of goods which you, a wholesale dealer. in ilipn- 
don, are prohibited from sending to the out-ports, for fear they should 
find thj&ir way into home consumption ?— Those are the dci5cri|^io^ or 
goods ; but not those goods alone, muslins and nankeens* »l«o which. pay 
a duty for home consumption of £‘26. \Zs. 4d* per cent, s.l do not 
allude to the 25, per cent, .upon them, because it has had no . effect upon 
•them yet. ,, ■ " ’’ 

Are you prohibited s^ndihg thpsp two latter artiel«|;tOtbeout-pop%?— 

We arc.- / " " ‘ r. 
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^Js!tJ«g 'thairtjfacfute oflodiai very much preferred tc th.e pi»nu;^turfi 
thiii countryman regard to* WioSe fiecfc-goods f~tn the i^ncr 4?fcnptwn5ji?t^ 
rt^Ay bc ; in the middling and lower qualUies, r^hlnk tl^, |iji^,3h nianu^^ 
faccures really in some irases surpass them, arid in many, equal them. 

li flhere a 'iliteTial differ^fllfe sometimes in the real val^e ^^een the 
Indian manufactures and British manufactures,, when thftjhppearaoce 
of the article is nearly the same ? — In gpods apiq for exportation, 1 h^ve 
known East-India manufactured goods of an ordinary qualiiy sold at from 
50 ,to 6o per cent, less, evert in London,, than Jhe. atticlfe Gitn be pur- 
chtKed for from, the British manufacturer: Iniean by the same article, tne 
sath^ description of goods m point of breadth and qual^y, 

'Tlfe:Easti-^ridta art is somietirhes sbid from 50 to , ^6 per cept, Iqp'er 
than the British thatie article ?-^Yes. i 


■quafltf 'ah^ measure being as: nearly the. same as.possihlp i 
siihllaf as possible. . . 


as 

■i 'lijr'- 


^ '1 I '■ ‘“I “-i 
' si i 


nearly 

fihtplaln'hpW; you apprehend that to bi^en?— I cap, Only accqunit/qr, . 
it ft6m thd 'wi'nf,of|a demand for the feast-lndia, manufactured;- 

gb^s|bf Jth^ d^^iplipn I have mentioned for the Continent; thq,^hhh . 
rr^iih'dfatithred ^ goods are saleable throughout every part of the tlnkjed.f 
Kirtil^dpm^aS wcirasl^ir.the Continent, and the East-Iiidia mauufaetufed'f 
gdods'ffhc^ the extremely heavy duty, Would cotpe dearejt it)., 

thd' horad marlKit when the duty was paid upon them than the British 
manufacture y but without the duty they are materially lovver. ,, 

The British '^^'^hfacturer saves this immense duty tp which tlTje Ejast-f, 
India article is subject? r“He is not liable to any duty, of pourse.,' 

fi'’ i' ' '- > ■ 

/Ta*tHe heavy duty paid upon the exportation of the Indian arbcle,?-i^^p 5 
6 the goods sold at the East-India Company’s sales are purchased witn the 
ys^ipn, to the. buyer to use them for hpme, consumption or expor^^ipn, as 
Imthay find it most to his interest; the goods to which I have been par- 
tidhlarly alluding, are seldom or ever used for home consumption in cort- 
sequened-of that heSivy duty, which is in fact prohibitory, but they are 
exported free of duty ; the import duty, which lye call the warehousing di^y, 
is ^|d,; blit therejs no duty paid when they^j^re taken out df the wate- 
Wqilll fpf exporfatipn. , , -t , , 

llow does the purchaser gdti^hem into his possession without paying the 

duty ?— ■ 
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duty ? — ^Thc goods 1 alluik to are never taken but of the warehouse for Mr. j 
home coowmption ; for if they were, they could not be expoi}tc4. after p^y- Wi^ 
ing that heav|’ duty (no drawback being allowed), conse^ucntj^-.the, buyer ; 
niust foake .hjs election before he removes them, either to pay the duty - 
or to export foem, as he finds it most to his interest. 

If he means to export them, he leaves then^ in the warehj^se ?-r-Ye% 

Or, if he means them for home consumption, he may leave th?m there 
till he is tleady to pay the duty ?— Yes. , ' 

Supposing the' import trade of India piece-goods to be opened to t|^e 
pout-orts, referring to fhat description of piece-goods which you are pfp- 
hibited sending to the out-ports, from the fear of their piaking their vvay 
into the home consumption, do you apprehend any mischief might arise to 
the British manufacturer from such privilege of universal importation. at 
the out-ports ; and if so, state what it is ? — I think there would be a very 
great risk of it ; and if those goods could, by any contrivance .of the 
prietor,’ bb introduced into the home cdtisumption trade, pjqsr 

materially affect the British manufacturer j and one partichlar reason which, 
induces me to apprehend the danger, is, that the buyers and 
prletorS of goods at the oyt-poVts would be a cofopletely different, 
the buyers and importers of those goods in the port of London j fpr,^' 'lop,' 
importers of those goods at the out-ports did not meet with a ready, 
for then!, in the natural course of trade, they would endeaybur fb'maifce.; 
the best of those goods, cither by exporting them on fhfelr bvvn ab^punt, bf 
hy other means, which might turn the goods to a more beneficial accoppfi,^, . 

Supposing this genera] license of import to the out-pbrfs, and thaf they, 
mio'ht sell when they pleased, and in what quantities they pleased, vvhat 
eflcct do you suppose such a circumstance as that would have, upon fhe 
regular sales of the East-India Company? — I think it would be alrhbst 
impossible to preserve that steadiness and regularity which is at present 
adopted in the East-India Company’s sales. 

Do you think that this variety as to place of sale and’tioie of sa^* 
would particularly derange and disorder the great sales of tl\b Jp^atylndia 
Company ?— I think it Would. . 4^ ■ 

Do yon happen to know Whereabouts the aniourit bf any qpe ol^the 
Company’s sales of pieceT-l^^s ifiay'have been ?-— I think' . the'' 
was something about one miflion stealing, 

,,;At 


1. Brm0^ 
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If _ ., 

. At otic sale ?-r» Yes, at onfi salt of picbe%bdds, ' We teve gen4taUy t\v6’> 

V sarea;#%e',coiilrte of 'ihc^yMi'.T tfee ttf** 

otl^ftiie ^teniberiale; ‘ jyishiff'goeidysdW 
cotofe under me ^raotBlfialiiiJii of the M^rch sate^ahd aH ti^«gOoSd#»oW; 
September to Mto. cbthSdtfder'the diMibrhittatidrtOf 


Do'yott^think'tbat thia-<ptoposedUcerts« as to.time.aftd p]^e,i;yypuld 
only f thus deluge the Cknii|jiaqy’8 setilfed sales,; but yrouh^?i|^terially dif^ 
tract <and inconvenience thSs dfifferenti ,^rdets of pp,^haj^rs* ^p^udjng the 
deai^ ?— -I think, they would very mw^so ^'for f .ani.ol opinion, that it, 
will nbt'bfe practicable for' fcweigners to attei^; small'., s^ljPS at various 
out*port6 5 whercae, when; they attend •thej'Sa]^; of Corn- , 

pat^j they conre' at- stated andjcertain periods they have notice of the . , 
ptJi^od -for thmeor^foar^nlonths. prior.tojtthe.sales taking place, and they 
ar«ienebiodtb/makfetl«araiTangfi(nejoite;adcc!,rd,i.ngiy;^ in, ^ , ,, 


Describe the nature of that notice which is thus given to foreigneff bf- 
th^^ppjQU 3 ^'jwng^sa/e of Cpnipany ?~4bour .three monfos 

pf^r.^^he sale,itbfi, Eas^-fndia^^gt^any issue a 

go.odsjh^ '%'^o bfs^lbj, 

an4;^«tiiefio4iWff>;r9^pt,i\vhi^ day brpayfpent. ' 

^oef such 4d foariCs at the sahre Hrhef fha# slSCh 

ai ^su cii. Tots up of such arid such' ttiiitks declaration by 

tl|Ol4st-fo^a Cbih|>a‘ny docs nbt include the niarks arid deSefiotions^ but ’ 
facility ji.'^'!veh ’|o'’lhb brokeri Who' attend the Sales bf ' the ’East;‘lfldiit(' 
eSmpanyi^to tfiaki in^nlkelves'adquairi'ted with the fnafk3^aftdMHfeyi!rtt''dfri‘' 
scriotioos of the goodsuntbhded'fb be sold ; and those descrlptioh 3 'ofh^|i#(^ 
broker, are, th<? descriptions generally sent abroad, in addition to the general 
description given by' the'East India Company. ' . , ,?* 

Wiethi-f We foreign' rrterchant Is apprized of those 'nVarks hinisdlfV^br 
through his broker, are they such as to convey a prectee defiAStion and iddi# 
op the (Quality and nature of the article ?— fhe goods imported by the E^t- 
IhajaXprh’pariy'are in general so correspondent, so exact tofTthfe iarne'fie- 
scrmtions^fgobds of former sa’fes, that a man who resides abrobd is enabled 
form a very accurate judgrriferit of the goods by the descriptlfem or de- 
clarations sent to him by the foreign merchant; so that if it does not suit 
bis. pphvj^nichce’fb attend the public sales of the Company, be is enabled' 'at 
au 'fthiefVo Send hts' orders.' - . ; 

We East India Company dating youf tWenty-five yeafs experfdhe'e» 
tJ^wfVbd such iii^brin good faitb/tbbf tlhb^%a|k^s and deWfiptionS^bhd 
„ ' dedalatioh# 
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<kskra:daQf w^ied^/Uppn And^^ 

merchant ^rw^ey brfvfc ooc^ionally the goptJs 
mc»ttiiic|tiestionfl|ily foch a ^tiard is kjppt upon the f^|iFig^!^£ 

Indidv that they ^tempt to ainproye, rather than detpriora,\| f|'e 

Gan yon'^iniagine tftiy tftdde of private sale at? the ot»ti-pQrt»i70*>-pthg#’ 
mediums, than that ‘ of the East- India Company, that couWk intpiref Ubh:. ? 
same degree'df confidence in foreigners } ariy description ot .privat«f«a)e;]^ 
whatever 'cannot faiicy ■ that ’any descriptioo of- private rate dou Id giM. f ■ 

the same cdhiidcnce' to^ the buyer that the descriptions issued by the &StrHV 
India Company' arid'the buskers ebnvey ; for ihy^own party l -should not, . 
be' i purchaser 'of any gobds at a distancr from London* by any^ desertp? ; 
tibrt tuat'fcould be given of them j it woiold. be indispensably ineceasary fbr, 
me to attend upon the spot mysclti'-aMJto exaraineistrictly andic]oS<ily:Sh^-j- 

■■ - - ... .:.. ■...• 

‘^pu^mean that this general liberty of import Vvould probably obchSiott^ati ' f 
im^rf of articles of such a description as, wOuW call fof ’a clbte'picifSDhil * 
inspection before you venture, to pUrchas'e'rr— I do ; and the of my 

supposing so is, the descfiplibn of goods iibjiortdd dcc^iSitthaliy"'by'-tbe met* 
chants ffiSidlng io4h^»a. snd ofi^cers of, the Compaijy’s, ships, ^wWch are m 
ewrysmsuiSA. inferior to the s^me description of go^S-iipjgprted by 
li^st ladiari^enipany., that, it ts impossible to be a;pjiirchay^t 
vsitbphti examining very minutely, every bale; whereas, ^in many 
imjjptted by? the E?|st India Cpmpany, the sample of five ' pitpes iS 
MinpIeoftep*ififteen, 9rh% bales, asthecasemay be. 

As far as your experience has gone, have importatipAsV! g;®her^lf^; 
ing, that have not been the immediate importations of the East Iridid 
^mpapyai^opiis^ffl 9f comparatively inferior, articles, aUhotjgh jof ^e 
satu,ftd^mipaiti9i>.i-rThey have. . 'c- 

^ ^ ^ ^ V ■ ' V ' c t . ' ' ' ' - t ^ - ■ ' * 1 i ' T > ^ f ' ^ 

apprehend that this might take place in any material degtee 
under sue jx aift, upiyer^i licence of import from India to |he pujir*port8j~ 

I think U,]woiuid he.alroost invariably the case. , , ^ ,, , 

Supposiog^^ swh importations, now or hereafter, to copfi^y^f ipferipr 
articles, what effect do you apprehend thatan encrcasedityporrat^tphlpf 
inferior article might have upon the general trade of the country in such 
articles? — thfn'k,.i.f a very, cgnsiderable quantity of thQsc“.jart.icl^?^ pf 
au infe?iqr,aqr^,;;jy«Lfp4p be impp^ spot whc?e^h^qrpigr|.fe^^ 

■ ■ »vould be almost impossible ttt sell them; and in all 


did not,pjLi:wid, it woul 
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$rmcn. probability, the importer would be aiadcr tla* necessity of porting them 
— J '• bn bis own acCobnt. 

Supposing that, by any meam, any material quantity of those inferior 
articles were to get into the home consumption, would there be danger <•£ 
its inspiring disgust," and inducing a forbearance of the articles of that 
derfeaninatibh in any tnateriaV degree, would ir fwt tbc thing o^t of fashion 
in any degree? — It might, in some degree, ctirtaiitly ; but I do not appre-* 
hend the danger would be very great ro ihose respects, unless the articles 
were sold at the out-ports at so low a late, that the borne consumption 
duty could be afforded to be paid upon them; I have known 
kisiinces, when, ftpin the general deptfeision of ilie market for the 
Oinrineot, we havte‘'boiti enabled to- pay the high home consumption 
duty df per' (Stint; and hafebetn enabled to sell the article for 

home consumption. 

ftippb^fig by i^ii or tiny other means,' a material iqflux' of 'an inferior 
article, say fiiodiliS if j?(im please, were to find their Way into the bom* 
consoi^mp, Wodld ddt if iendangef the general tase for, and adppttoft of, 
that atttifcfe knfiorig afid tbink it 

in <i eerfaift degr^i tint' k ttius? be observed, that per OrtS iiffluenc* 
arid fashroni Wljirt-^dhly the fin*f'' description of goods that dome from 
Iddia, afia‘nli!lt thi^tOH^bft sorts,- to which thequestion refers j in fact, 
there arli^^y ftw of the tommon descriprion of godws that come ffotk 
India, that WiTlked In iny d^ree wbaterer in the market of Gkeat 
Britain I they are altpost akogether supplanted by the use of British 
mIrmfSiaurtd ^oods. y ' 

At presenf ydti are understood to say, that the magnitade of rhe C<^* 
and its vast assortment, induces a considerable pumber of 
j^etgners t(> cotne over to attend those sales in person k So, at all^ 
when there is free access from the Continent. 

Seppoaing the same quantity of imports as come now to Ixmdow, to 
be divided, between London ami the ewt-ports, would the inducement to 
foreigners to come in person be the same ?— Jf they could depend upon 
the sjsles being at .times eqoaHy convenient to them ; I do not see any 
materia! differeDce" it would make to them, unless it was ^e Cikpcflse and 
double of dancing over Ae -various parts of ihc kingdom-*. , 

, jThai is, teppoBftg miform imblfe 


If 
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ir it wWt to become necessary for the safety of the revenue, under the Mr, 
circumstances of this licence of importation to the out-ports, to change 
the duties, upon those various articles from an ad valorem, to a rated doty; 
looking to their great variety of: character and price, do- you suppose such 
a change could be easily cfected ? — Such change, I apprehend, would 
infallibly prevent any thing of a middling and low price being imported 
from Indi^, and it wquJ 4 be materially in favour of the liner descriptions 
of goods iq;)ported lrc0 India,,, an4 which, of course, would pay alesa 
duty than they now pay. 

you mean, that the prices, of one denomination are so various, that 
a rated duty wopld press- so hard uppn the low„ as almost to amount to 
their prohibition, while the fine oply could meet that sort; of, duty }^, 
That is the impression I wish to convey. ; 

You have stated it to be the practice of the brokers to send marks 
in their advices to their correspondents wltich they gain from the India 
Houscj^ in which mark? you have been understood to. have. $a^ vpry 
impricit confidence is placed; is not the confidence you havp ^cscfibpd* a 
Confidence placed* In tjie fiast India Company itself, rather than ilA |he 
personal character of the broker who sends the ptarh i!r;;:Certai.nly ; fot; 
the brokers knovv nothing bui what they obtain front the Ea?t;I*ldw Qona* 
pany ; they have no opportunity of examining^ the goods ; they merel|f 
take tfie acCopht from the invoices of the, jSast India Copipany. . j; . . 

If the brokers were to say that a merchant, A, B, ht an outrppriv 
has so many bales of muslin, it does not become a question between tW 
integrity of the broker at Liverpool and the broker at London, but 
between the Last, India Company and the importer at the out;port?— 

The .question integrity would be between the East India. Company 
and ine person in friefta who made out the invoices for the priyat;e trader 
importing to the out-port. 

( Exatiwttd iy fkt Cit/nuMttte.) 

The goods to which you allude, when you state that they have beeii' 
sold 30 or. 6o percent, undkt.the gpads manufactured jn this country, are 
the white calicoes ' 

Oo you imagine they cbntd be (uiaideiii India so as to be pfbfitably sold 
in this country 50 or 6o per cent, b“low what the same description of 

5 K a goods 
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. be manttfactnrtd for gt fhd sstttitt period m tfiii cotjtrtry?^^ 

am not exactly informed of the cost <'f the goods in India, but to the best 
of my belief, the goods* to which I alluded are sold without a loss, at 
thp prices mebVioned';' I do not think there is any great |>rofli Upon 

’tli^fem; ‘ • • ■ ” -• 

^tojVL yoxif gehcrat acquaintance with thh prices bf pitsce^^bods in this 
country, do you conceive that any ptbfit has accrued to the importer, 
from the importation of those goods for the last two or three years?— I 
, b^jeyc fo.r .the la5t|wo or three years the East India Company have made 
a profit upon their imports j fou* or fiec years ago rhcji'certalnly sustained 
a considerable loss, and wiVh respect to the private trader, who does 
. not purcha^e^. gopd* in India upon so good terms as the East India 
/dotnpany, he h^s sustained a, 'yefy thaterial loss, #hich has, in a very 
great degree, rediiceil the impprtations by the private traders to a very 
insignificant amount. ’ ; : 

; At! ?tii« period the East • India Cojrapainy, according , tp yojit: judg- 
ment^ r did sustain a joss upon the ittiportaiion pfjprece.goods to 
this cbuntryi . ssas theii?; importation materially less than it had, .been 
when a profit was obtained in former years r- TPhe East , inaia Com- 
pany continue their im >ortations upon a general uniform principle ; rhe 
gbods ifi<erp<ut up at oertain prices : if the buyers cannot a,^ord to give 
those' prices,) /they remain over till the ensuing sale ; they a^c then exposed 
againv and the same result will take place if the buyers , caunot afford to 
give those prices ; when! say the same result, 1 mcan tlleir, being left oyer 
for an ensuing sale. 

Of Cdursc you do not suppose that any loss arises to the Cbmpany from 
tht eiihifaiting their gbbds for sale, but from a sale actually effected ; you 
were" understood to say that the loss accrued to the Company friijas. the 
goods actually sold ?— The loss must arise from the goods 'actually/soldi' hot 
if thosfe goods are put op at the protecting price, and parf ' drily are sold, 
and a part remain ovet, the losj upOri the part that is sold is the loss to 
which 1 particularly allude. 

PfPfjqg tile period at which the Company did sustain that loss irt safe, 
.wa^ the ^importation horn India on the Compahy'S acebuht materially 
d|^in‘u.^cd r— When the Company found that their goods, did not sell for 
a profit, they reduced their ijjiportatibnS, iand by that reduction, and 

■ "'-the 
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the opemog of the Continental trade, 
increased. 


in a certain degree, the pricey 


Is the Committee to understand, that according to your opinion, 
the upset price, or protecting price, established by the Company at tHieir 
aales, is formed upon any calculation of profit or loss, or rather, 
according to what they conceive the buyers are likely to pay ? — In 
general, I apprehend, it is according to what they suppose the buyers can 
anord to pay; 


Then it does not necessarily follow that it is a protecting price, so as to 
protect them from loss ?-— No, not so as to protect them from loss. 


Explain upon what grounds you conceive the East-India Company can 
profitably have been able to, import East-India piece-goods for the last two 
or three years ? — I am not able to answer that precisely, not having myself 
imported from India. 


Tlieh your opinion is more from hearsay than any actual ire wvark made 
by yourself ?-^Ef6ra the general information we receive from the ware- 
house keeper' titid others who have access to the invoices; the buyerS of 
the goods have hot access to the invoices. '"i 

Have the private investments consisted’ much of piece-goods -in the 
course of the last two or fltree years? — ■! think I mentioned that the 
import of piece-goods in private trade has nearly ceased, irr consequence 
of its being an unprofitable trade to the importers. . .* (' 


If it is evident, in consequence of a falling off of the trade, that the 
trade is no longer profitable to private persons, upon what ground do- you 
. conceive thiat it is profitable to the Company ? — Ihe Easi-I <dia Company, 
Tuuderstand, have their own manufactories; they have the weavers in 
tltejt' Own' employ, and they are enabled by advances made to those 
weavers, to, obtain goods upon much cheaper terms than a private trader ^ 
could buy them in the niarkets of Bengal, Madras or Bombay. 

Then you conceive that the money of a private individual who may 
resort to India for the purchase of Ea a- India piece-goods, will not pro- 
cure to him investments at as cheap a rate as the money of the- Company 
will do that under the present regulations? — ^Thc Coitipany selaom' or 
ever make their purchases in the markets; they, I understand, make 
advances to the weavers who manufacture solely and expressly for the 

East-.- 
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A ^ouiij. East-India Corapany j the.fop^di ,pui:^H*^d by 1a».d<^r wil^Wb 

be sold to him unless he pays a uirther profit to the manuracturer beyond, 
what the East-Ipdia Company pay, 

h the Cbmtnittec to undejstapd* th^|,yon yqm- an^^fs a«; 

oj)in4on extremely favourable to tfie present tqodeof sellmg goods b)i;^ 
piiblig sale B — I ^ink no ptb^r mpde-iQOujjd be, adopted that would SO: 

completely, answer PWPP^» both of, tJ^ Cpmpapy and, tlte, 

importer, of piece-goods from India in private trade j and wete.Ii an im-, 
porter of goods from India, I should give a decided preference to their 
Deing- sold at tljp public sajes of tbo Indjia Gompapyk to any j>riyatc 
sales, or by private contract, or public sales ebpwhere. 

Are you awate, of .the amDun,t of c.ottpu^plfce-gppds.spld ip this country 
by private sale, tne manufacturq of tbis,couAtry ^ capnot attempt’ 

to say 5 It is very large. , , 


Haveijrdu any doubt it amounts to more than twenty millions ?— I think 
it is very probable. 


Afe ybii a, dealer In British piece-goods also ?-p-Yes, I am. 


‘ r • , , ' . A V 't , . 

Have you any doubt that it amounts to upwards of fifteen millions ? — 
I think i^ > veW probable U be a good deal mwe than fifteen, or 
even twenty tnilliohs, , , 


Are you aware of any marks established by different manufacturers of 
cotton piece-goods, by which those qualities are as regularly sold as any 
other goods whatever, and the denomination established and known in 
foreign markets, as well as in England, upon the faith of the marks ?-*-I 
think I am : in goods manufactured fpr us at Manchester, by , a descrip-j 
tion either by mark, letter, or number, we know the same goods ; and 
can depend, when in the hands, of a respectable man, upon having the 
same gopd^j if we send an, order, without looking at them ourselves. ? 

Are not the manufacture of Mr. Horrocks, of Preston (to take one 
distance), perfectly known at home and abroad, by the marks allixed to 
them ? — I believe they are. 

If British manufactured goods were to be wrongly described, or prove 
nAl.Mlitablc to the sanrpie when sold by private salci does it, not consist 

w'itb. 
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‘ with ybafkiii6^1ed|e, that fhepurchasferwiJlejtercisehk fight bfrejefcting. Mh hroxiim. 
fhose ^odtf?*^! thitik hfe Would litiquestionabiy db so. 

Wbu'ld riot the saoie right of rejection exist in the event 6f a private 
Sale bf East India goods ? — I think, it is possible it might, as fat as might 
relate between one tnfetchaht and the otner. 

li thete any right of rejection of goods putchased at the public Sales of 
the Company, which may acerdentahy tutn but not just equal in evCry 
piece to the shinples ekhibhed ?— There iyno right Of rejection ; because 
that is one of the articles in the declaration of sales of tViC East-India 
Company, that the goods are to be taken in the state in which they are 
found. 

Can you, of ydur own knowledge, ^ay dpon whaf principles the 
Directors of the East-India Company determine the upset prices of piece- 
goods ? - 1 cannot. 

{.The witness withdrew^ , 


Mr. EDMUND DARKEN was called in, and examined as follows 

’i.' i ‘ f i, ' i ‘ ■ 

Mr, Adam.] You are a tea broker ? — Yes, | am. , . . s Mr. Layken, 

Have you been all your life accustomed tb exattiiite fCa ?— I have b^en 
thirty years accuatomed to it. 

Were you engaged to go to China at any time to assist in inspecting 
teas? — Yes', I vSas, by the East-India Company, in' the yCdf 1803. 

You returned from thence in the year 1808, did you nbt?— tdldj 
I was four years in China. 


Ever since, you have been employed as a tea broker, and still carry on 
that business ?-^No ; 1 had not made up inymind at first, Whether 1 should 
return again to China i I remained hete in the Company’s service two 
years longer ; 1 was very unwell, and the Company gave me liberty to. 
remain a season or so. 

Are you perfectly acquainted with the ttadC, add the mode ef ewyirig 
it'ort ?«i»I am. 

. ■ : ■ ■ ■ vn ' ■ Have 
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Mr, ^. I^arken. Have the Company’s supracargoes in China the first offer of all tear?—* 
I think they have, inasmuch as they tpake very large contracts with tte 
merchants the year before it is necessary to ship the teas j for at the sailing 
of the fleet of this ycari they enter into a new contract for the teas for the 
next season, and as the merchants are paid for those teas according to 
their respective qualities, they are very anxious to tender the best trw^ 
have, in order to get an advance of the highest price upon it; they, therefore, 
send in musters of a great deal more tea than the Company want, for the 
express purpose of getting the best prices. I have frequently examined 
twice as much tea of some kinds, or very nearly so, as the Company 
wanted for theic investment ; therefore I judge from that, we have the 
refusal of the market. 

Have the Company by that means, the selection of the best teas ?— No 
doubt they bave; the merchants send one chest as a representative of a 
chop of tea. 

The Americans, or other dealers, must take the second rate ?— The 
..Americans and other nations, such as the Swedes, the Danes, and while 
I was io China, there were two Russian ships arrived there. 

All of them have the second rate ?•— They have. 

Are teas divided into general classes first, and then afterwards into 
particular denominations ? — Yes, there are in the article of congou tea, as 
many as a^ dozen classes; all of which are valuable, more or less, accord- 
ing to their different qualities, beginning from very ordinary, up to good. 

The general classes are known by black and green Yes. 

Into what subdivisions is the black divided ?— One kind of tea, the 
congou, into twelve. 

There are other classes of black tea besides the congou ?— We put all 
the different sorts of tea into classes; bohea tea, the most common tea, 
we do not class so very exactly as we do the others ; but there are three 
or four classes of that kind of tea. 

I^ok at that book [handing a book to the witness] ; that is the East- 
India Company’s sale book, is it rtot?— It is a book published by the tea- 
brokers from the Company’s catalogue, with their remarks' upon the 
quaiities of every chest of tea the Company sell ; in examining the tea 
almost every sense is employed, more or less. 


Can 




feift»«i(te.3*a!e55C«6 w»^€|bina^,ibut’^'fbC'fe’’ai'e'i%!*li||^ 
''«l^'#nw-vte|ys-,fcQofoitt 

^gou&«l «ii> wW«h«i^%otW^^BbltbpfP^ 

ApW»4llR!ft53fW:fJl^yJl ‘fc? ,j,:f?ini''^ If- ;■ ; -. ’■'."''r’--wp-.) 

v.;ii.q??Jt.O, J-4> :<■»;. ,1'U' i.''..'''''-.;s? A-r.,'' U' ..<-.--''<’.;'l ■ mw- 1» ■':i: 

f, ■A^'the :<^np|iany’s;«iy[ciare thi wa* ranked 

qualities, and set up accordingly ?~.The taeU 



Are they divided into good, middling, ordinary ; good, miouiuK. naKnv. 
woody, dusty ? — Yes, and many others. ™ 

Have each of those quahties a difFewnt f 

Can any person distinguish easily between the quaUtics. cxceBta person 
used 10 , and expert in that business WMihfy.' 

6<rfl>0etk«»qui»;p^^^^ the |>art 8f, a h^fWoh 'at'cusiqmed 

to, ill* rJbqsinessyj to distin^ish those dttFerent qutd^tfllfr^A 


hftj{i,4h*<;busiaest a conladerable length of time befoHi' cah be a rud^e 

oCdc^;. ^ ■.-■■•« •■■ ' «•'> .'''•■•■'>'■ (■"-■■'}•■" ■'»r^-* 

Does it reqaifotttinate exAdiinatloh P—Itdde^, exaniinatlon. 

. • ifijiaho^yoi lho tm and the todch ?-^Yes. 

And even by the sound ^-— Yes. 

, By.ihc orutnbliog iii th<p hifld ?— Y<». 

% the crackling in the hand ? — ^Yes, by the hdiserbf the pressure. -^ 
I^lkcwise by the |aste'?-y*--Rjtti€dlarly by the taste.: ' ^ 

'• ' ■' •, ■- Vvvj 3 y- ,t' ’J' • *. -i 

.;i}When those qualities are a$«*jrtatflsidi ftey have certaitt^ltydi put upon 
them?— Ycs*,;they We--'- ' 
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MrU^AMkm.' •■■: :PqKss4b«. vaiBC 

h|*wVj(|iw:b it vwiiM,} iWh^d^C firom 2^. 6<^. to Sj. §#. « p9an4 ^r4t<k»««>.!«; 

{:,liV 'A. :-\ : ' t ':.\VJ;'; . ''14. . ’ ' 

Does the Hyson tea vary in the same manner ?*«— 'Pie Hy<ton tea varies 
fuily' ns^ mtt^h^ indeed -more>^^'^ teas .w« ia*yr ff> 
acco<4iiig''‘to.' .their, ■<josii*t.y, ■ ■> . ---••a’- 

■;f ■■ -;;:':;,s<,-: •• ► ^ ■•• < ■ ■= {',•■■•' - • ■ .t.-./'v- -'^ 

Do y<m conceive that it would be possi^lie.to apply 4t.rai»4 vdtttf?ia 
imposing the duties upon teas, so as to produce the same effect ^ an ad 
valorem dutyr—^No, 1 should think not; because i think Bohea' tea 
eputd ttoi 'beat; soiiigh: .a iJoty as ithfi !«ore v^ nabla toas^. or fiper itort. 

!/' ; Kt-rj wi ■'. m '' '■/ Mu'*- -.'‘j ' 

You conceive it would be duties lo the -sale 

the teas ?— 1 should think it very difficult, indeed. 

The ad valorem duty is ascertained at wJiijst the. teas ;^uaJly.iseUr at 
the Company’s sale? — Yes, the lower Boheas arc generally consumed by 
the'lqillei! chtssqst^atKitttbi^/woold pai^ the aamo ditties as^t^MicoiiAotbcd 
by shtxki^llericlasseitt 'l;fthtok the present is by efer best mwe of 
levying -tiled, uayr. 'i,> -v s/-;--.-. - ; • ...t .t v ■5 !;. - 

•>,]Io;Wbat:nr(anner)nre the Company’s jteas pot .up, ; and at w.b^t biddings 
«tC|thHMi kcsocksed^idoiwb to tite pwefeasers ?-r- Xbey orje upiiM: CWtaio 

prices, bf^aing witl/JBobtaftf#at ; the advoo^sis ooe4fa»r^j a 

pound, therefore any person who chooses to bid a farttbing upon the -upset 
price, may. have the lot, .provided nobody bids higher; the advance too- 
tinuesatone farthing, till the price rises to3s. 4d:; the advance is then a 
•'hal%8aiby<«<:po^ > ■■■" '' •; '.-.vrt.-'rv'; -jco firrJ'-fi' 

When tea is put up at a certain price, if there is* biddb^ apon it to 
thef extent -of one farthing per pound, and there Is n0,;fai;|he?„^^ibg, 
tliftt loc is knocked down to the buyer »t ilihsr price.? fr^dfCWai^ly.^ .r ,^1 

p Thhe b, at the upset price, and idne fa(rditpg?«r^(^t(i|ih}y^>^ / ' 

.iAfiat the bbldiog fif::«tte ^rthiog, auppoaing « fbrhhei! bidding, 

, Y»t what further price 4s tb«t.biddihg?~rAt farthingv^tiUv it con^? to 
'j6tf.44<^,,: ttftet which. i%Hs>t}hod)fa!i%^y4oSM«d of’ ^ - , 

■iV -JiO'i V iia/ ; 33:r4,‘ , f; . r.;,-;': 

;YjOo;kintH!Kii3^t;by th«<A^ Bw^tWfttWi'.tbe feftipuy-upbyffi^^C^ 
pftt^; is put iip at a, profit nbf/oxce^dmgia tjte Jnpue 

costattd chargc|?^S0 J have updfrjtaod.vu-i; i>rj r v . '> ? -i 

■ - 'Do 
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ift fwinti of^ fa<», at what the Company 4^ put tip th«ir Mr, E':^L^rfce0-' 
tea4-*-|%noW the putting up price of the tea, but 1 do not krtow whethcr ^ ' 

there is any profit attached to it ; I should suppose there, was. 

Can you stAte^ fi*0m the informatkrn and Icmwkdge you have acquired 
duritJg your residence in China, whether, in point of fact, the Americans 
buy in China a quality of tea inferior to that which the Company buy ? 

—I aid convinced, in my oShrn mirid, that their teas are inferior to the Cdm- 
pany** -teat’. • -r, ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■. ■ - ,.-■■■■ 

"Do'you khoW'wh^lser they buy' inferior Congoo panicukrly do 
not know particularly that they buy inferior Congou ; but it must be 
inf^i^r, 'if w'e haV^e the prefetenOO which We have* ' ■ ’ ' ■ 


To you know what the current prices of Congou have been at New 
York lately ?^'N6 ; I'dO'not. '' '■LVr' t 


" St^pposing tho 'correirt price at New York !m»! been teopeacc halfpenny 
per* 'pound ^'^I slioUld think it would ebst full that money^iitGhina'dt the 
cheapest rate of Congou tea, the lowest description of ^ ( ■ ' 


; If the current 'pticdi of New/ York 'ba«' been tenpence ^halfpenny iper 
poutfd, ^does lirat establish to your^satisfoctionv that; they imusi Irave- purr 
ch&eedi teas of the lovtest dcscriptiort iiv Qhioia jussurediy.* j os: 

"'k'Q ‘ V :-y 

(Examined hy the Committee.) ' ' ! 

When you examined tea in China for the Company, you say they used 
to send you one chest as a sample of the chop ? — Yes. 

- “iSiBpposingyou approved of that, was the .whok chop taken.upon the 
faith of* that approval ?-^Not in the first instance that muster chest is 
compared with the whole of the chop, a chop consisting of from 150 to 
1,200 chests^i they Are shppowd to be of the taonfe: qtyiiity, and if ap- 
proved, the pi ice is given accordingly ; at the time of viewing the whole 
chop, fhait muster che^t is taken. down to the Hong merchants’ warehbuse, 
where it is opehedi and* where f used to eKamitie five .cHeitt ii* every 
hundred chests ; if tWe Chop contained a thousand cbest»i I opened fifty, 
taking them as it happened, a chest here and a chest there ; the whole of 
'fhe^'diests were there r'andaff tHdsi^ fifty chests Vrere eurned'oht into as 
rrtahy'Cases made on parpe8e,^abd ‘I‘Compared thcmustef cfceAt.'With the 
fifty and if they agreed theyi’Wefittifken>, but I" have known instances 
. 5 L 2 where 
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larietu where there have been three or four sorts io' • ehopt they hate not w 
» .^,1 1 turned out equally good. 

0 ’• ' ' ' 

Do you conceive that a classiiicatlou of tea with a view to thoeoHection 
of duty, is at all practicable i think it would not be piacticable, unless 
it was done by a very good judge ; there are so tnanydiflikent qualities ol 
the sonrte description of tea, particularly CongOu. 

Making grceti tea pay one duty, and black tea another duty, would be 
liable to the same objection, supposing a great difference in price ?— Yes ; 
a duty upon green tea comprizing all sorts paying the same duty, would 
be liable to objection ; the difficulry would be the putting the same duty 
upon all teas of such various values-^ if a rated duty were to be made, 
it could be done only in that way ; so much a pound on bUck tea, and so 
much upon green tea ; but that would put the same duty, say two shillings 
a pound on teas worth 2s. Sd. and upon teas worth yr. 

Arc there not some plain distinctions that, without going to a, general 
average, you would be able to take a nearer mark? — They must be 
selected by very good judges, in that case. 

Arc there no marks affixed in China which denominate the value of 
the tea? — No; it would be liable to great impositions; if a small duty 
were put upon Bohea-tea, those who arc interested in that trade might 
very easily pass Congou teas, or even inferior Souchongs, and call ttum 
Bohea ; the Chinese would pack them and call them whatever their em- 
ployers liked. 

[The Witness withdrew, 

CHARLES C/VRTWRIGHT, Esq. was called in, and examined as 

follows: 

Mr.^ra/ii.] You are Accountant-general to the East- India Company ? 
— I am. 

How long have you filled that office ?— -Ei/er since the year 1798. 

How long did you hold the office as deputy previously to that ?— -I think 
from the year 178.>or 1786 up to the year 1798. 

State what may now Vjc the amount of the pecuniary engagements on 

account 
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Recount ^ the Indian territory, ’which the Codipany have to discharge (7. 
annually in England The Coinpany will ptobably. have to pay for in* 
tvrest on the Indian debt, One niillum five hundred thousand a ye tr ; and 
1 they will have to pay that sum, because the rate of exchange is 
so advantageous, that though the persons who will be entitled to receive 
the bills in the first instance may not be inclined to remit, still there will 
be persons who will purcliase those bills, peihaps at a premium, for re* 
mittance. The Otmpany will, have to remit tor the pay of milltaiy re- 
tired. officers in England 200,000 a year ; they w4ll have to pay f >r pas- 
sage of military to India, political freight and demurrage «£■ 1 50,000 per 
annum the Company will have to pay tor political charges general a sqm 
equal to*£2 0 000; they will have to pay to the pay office general on 
account of recruiting, about -f3tX>000 a year ; they will have to pay for 
interest on the Carnatic debts when they shall be all liquidated 3(5,000 
a year ; they will have to pay for interest and for the siriking fund on the 
loan of two mini ns and a halt, an annual sum to the amount of X2i2,820 ; 
these several sums will amount to jCi,758,820. 

Can you state what is the nature of rite political charges general, which 
constitute one of the heads enumerated ?•— ‘It consists of a great variety of 
payments. 

Upon what account, generally, are the political charges incurred at 
home, are they on account of the Company’s establishment in India ? — 
Yes, they are. 

State what may be the annual amount of the exports made by the 
Company in goods and stores, for which the returns must be made to' 
England ? — ^^Fhe Company ha e hitherto exported to the extent of one 
million nine hundred thousand and odd hundred pounds. 

Upon what average do you. take this? — I think upon the average of- 
the three last years. 

Does that statement include the exports both to India and’ to China ? — * 
Certainly; but 1 pre.suine that in future, if the pri\ate traders should 
much interfere with the Company, a very considerable deduction must 
take place in the Company’s exports ; and therefore I assume, that they 

will only export to the atbount of one million and a half, atinually. 

‘What. Is the annual amount of the bills drawn by the governments in In- 
dia, on the Company at bonie,.in favour of the commatrders and officers of 

ih'fe- 


CarWr’ghfk 

hisq. 
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thc. 09 oipany’s ishfp^?-r’'^at cjucsitibn'I caboQ^ b);ctijSse 

t jbink in biftire the coinnt4^o4ers and officers will not req.ufr^' the draft 
they have formerly doncj if they haVe mpne^ to return 
bills, they will purchase the bills that will be in the market br India j biit 
the case yirHl be otherwise in China i the commanders and officers there 
probably may take the full allotyance^whieh isJp5,OO0 per ship, amou^ 
to ,£*80,000 per year. , , V . 

Do you conceive that a due and punctual dischargee of the pecuniary 
engagements you have described, is essential to the welfare of the Com- 
pany r<T'T>Cn<lucstionably.;SO.,: _ . , , I 


i j .the .discharge pf. all tltese .oblikaticmsj amduntlng ^ of 

^4,000*000,.: io vfhat ; manner will the' turids be mdft securely and con- 
yenieptly .remitted/rpcn jqdk tq ,tnc 0 omp^nX; d' 0 nCe|ye 

by g?o4si,on;tli^;Con>pany(> accpftntv !; V , . 


Is It your opinion that the consignment of goods is the most secure and 
certain mode of furnishing the Company with funds for the purposes in 
ijue§^lonv?-rrlkimr?ofpone.soi|ecure- , - s. 


>, conld the boUi^q from rndia be adopt- 

i,ed;?t?)8iregui^t method of fpmisbjn^ those fpnds;?—! conceive ^ 


[ , ;Sit?tte U^hy ^-rAs India does not itself produce the precious rd'etalS, I 
Oewc^|iye;iit, ha§^ not a ^Ihoiept floating capital to^^re such a draio, as 
,\yciul^ be;iewed,. ' ^ 

If it were proposed that individual traders in India should grant td the 
local governments there, for money to be received out of the publjp re- 
ycnne> i^'ls.P!5^3ble in England,,do, you conceive that the Company "copjd 
. safely confide m such a resource for the punctual discbaroje pf tW Wc^ty 
political engagements you have before described?: — I thinii cbftalhlf dot 
to the ftiJ), extent. , . -.p 

, '^Vould it be ssffe to coptinue to trust to thej regular jjay'rfierit of those 
pills ?— To a small amount it might be very sare, becAtysiedb^^ would 
be consigned to the Company ; they would not ^aft v^idr tne ^pVoCeedS’ of 
. those gpod^ fill ftte bifls were. paid, ^ . 


is! 




j^’kop hjive asspmed that tbe gtmdsm qjtfeUpn ^i;e to 
sKmpany ; answer the question, on rae’^su^posftion th« thtf gdddS are 

not 
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not to, ba consigned to the €omj?anx ?— Certairily not,i jf the goocis are C 
not consigned to the Company, what security have the CoiiijS^ny, but the 
credit of the individual house j it would be carrying on the ttode in a way 
the Coinfuthy ne Vi r have yet done. , 

is it your ofiinion that such a mode of parrying on the trade of tlie 
Cbmpanv would be extremely injurious to tnfeir interesits ?— I think it 
would be extremely injurious j and such as, I conceive, no prudent indivi- 
dual would trust to. ? : 

Comparing the rate of exchange pet sicca rupfee which the_ Gpmpahy 
realise for IiKlian goods sold in Lon'lon, with the late of -exchange which 
they would obtain by purchasing bills in India, which would, in your 
judgment, be the rtidst advantageous method for the Company I to ust 
first\now at What rate the Company are to purchase their bills, whe- 
ther they kre repurchase bills at all there I am asked ’at Whaft rate it is 
probable the Company will obtain theto. that is’ ceffftinly what I could 
not answer i it rests, with the individuals who have got the money to 

rem'tC ‘ ■ ■ •- . - - 


tnree ycais, i** >.• piece-goods t , . i . j - , . ; , 

2s srf 'afid k frattioh, almost 2 i'. <jr^jintefost of the-uaonpyAs^dadttctod, 

insurance deducted, and all charges; the insurapee is taken at the rate, 
of rhe'acfpai idsS from the yaar 1793 up td , the pfesCm tifodi whfoh is 
‘ M kv per cent ; and the ioises have been unusually heavy tn that-petiod : 

1 believe ten years previous to that, the actual loss vv'as hot abdVe -OBe per 

ceiu. 

; ’ Were the Company to adopt the mode of remitting' home by- private 
whir efe that practice produce On the rato of OJichange ? 

•Sit meant, whether the Company are to give up their commercial 
estahMnervts’' aid gether, and to remit their surplus funds; or the fonds 
focy have to remit, through the hands of private individuals ; aosWertog on 
tW ^iiuDositioo. 1 conceive that would be very detrimental ; it would re- 
d^qe^^^.fato df e^ immense suin thdt Would ^ebesfan 

, ptess.^pph' the V: 

Sunootine Ihe Company were in India to inveit ei^y te6ks of tooees 
in wee-no^s. ot in inivaw Wlk of Mchapgc on bngland, caniroufer* 

M tho t«o 


. C<irti0't£hr, 

• E^qV ‘ 

V 



mKwrm or svxo»®pi on mns ; 




••I must imt kti«»w the rate toi»e aSeretl ^ the 


Can you form h^epinion upon that ?— -No, I cannot j . I inquitediyester-f 
a gonlleman «vho is in habit of Emitting, v^ty^^utik-h^ VKOuid 
rfj?* herrf»#f to be repaid him. in iBengal, and 

‘ji. 3</.}? if you follow the operation of this 2r. 2cL and carry k to Indiai. 
with interest for the time till he is put into possession of , the sicca; 
rupee, 1 suppose it will be an operation of eight months ; the passage 
requiring; six, and the bill perhaps two months j if you -give him the sicca 
rupee-'in aComjpany’s bill qt half a crown, the hill is drawja at twelve 
months date^ or course be gels back, his with the advsUitage that 

t}>;M.:remiltance affords ottheiend -of a twelvemonth, and/be wouldiinakc 
a' profit, I'konceive, of a; penny; and 7 U lOOth parts of a penny ; it amounts 
toOpwiwds of--&|-^ per oOnt.t Tomnswer the further part, of the question 
grounded^ upon this- data^ .thatf ls to say, instead of realisingithe 2r. 9d< 
the stcca rupee ;die«^.whicb(twould be done probably by the goods, there 
would be a loss -evidently of -seven pence in each rupee, by the sum you 
received herojf iiKtead of investing the amount you would have in Indian 

goodsj;--. ■' —i'! tw. ,• . ; ' . 


.ilfntbe.dorapawy wbre subjected to the necessity of relying, on private 
btbsfotitheirdmittaace df .thei*. funds to England, would it. not, in their 
largenDnoenasi^rVdry^tiiach expose' thetn"> to the exorbitant demands of. ior. 
dividualsP^No doubti I have not the least doubt the gcntlcmen in Indict 
w ould combine together : we know they are perfectly equal to do the best 
for tbi^s«jlye^ and they. certainly would make the remittance as advan- 
lageopsr to themselves as merchants can do i it is natural. , r 


Ho.w /ar, .in ypur judgment, would it be practicable and expedient to 
the Co.tnptmy to raise muds at home by selling bills of exchange oh the 
diffewnt governments of indta for money received in Englap-^frrl hayiji 
already v^ted, it is very detrimental, in the iustance I hayq givcn, pf 
2r. 2<h» :and if they were to rely totally on that tnqdq of featisation, I. 
suppose it would be much reduced, and that they would get less than 
the2r. 2d. ■ ■4- - 


Were the Company to relinquish the presetit foode 6T remitting home 
by the consignment of goods, and to adopt that, either of purchasing in 
tndia^billshn London, < Orsellrag ih ^Lohdoo^bills on {ndia^rlsift youf ops* 
IhloN that they could, at a future period; resume with conyejnieuce their 
jjpPMent mode of proceeding, by the consignment of goods ?— If it is sup- 
posed 
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posed by that, that the Company are to abolish all their commercial esta- C. Carlmightt 
bjishmenls, and trust to those private means of remittance, certainly [ Esq. 
think it would be highly detrimental, for the Company would be wholly 
in the hands of private remitters, their commercial establishments would 
be annihilated, and the restoration of them again, should it be necessary, 
would certainly be a work of great time and great expense, and a great 
disappointment to the Company j a disappointment amounting to ruin, I 
conceive. 

Were they to discontinue their present mode of sales, could they, on 
another change, resume that mode, without great inconvenience and dif- 
ficulty ? — Wc know that when any material change takes place in any 
commercial establishment, it is very difficult to bring back former cus- 
tomers; and it would be exactly, I conceive, the same with the Com- 
pany; if there was a demand for the goods, and the Company had the 
goods, and no other persons had the goods, of course the buyers would 
come for the goods ; but if there was very great competition, if persons at 
Liverpool had goods to sell, persons at Glasgow had goods to sell, and 
the Company had goods to sell of the same description, the buyers being 
dispersed, they would certainly buy them much cheaper than they do face 
to face ; when a person attempts to rival his neighbour, he fancies if 
he does not give the price, his neighbour will ; and that has an effect upon 
the sales of the Company ; if you deprive the trade of this .advantage, you 
make it advantageous to no one, and the remittance would be much worse 
than it ever has been. 

Describe what are chiefly the goods through which the Company derive 
the funds before mentioned, as being remitted home for the discharge of 
the pecuniary obligations incumbent upon them — "I he Company receive 
by means of the tea trade, in the prime cost of the goods, and the profit 
upon the goods, 536, 000 a year; in like manner the Company, by 
their investment of piece goods, realising the prime cost and the profit, 
after deducting the customs, charges, and freight, receive X067,OOO ; 
and by raw silk, in like manner, they would realise about ^477,000. 

Upon what average are those taken ? — Upon the actual amount of tli'c 
last year’s sales ; they are rather larger than the sales of former years. 


Vlave you enumerated all the articles ? — There are other ai tides sold at 
the Company’s sales, but they are very trilling. 

5 M. 


What: 
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'hit What is the total of the produce in Elngland of articles sold at the Gom- 
pany’s sales ?— About four millions. 

Does the produce of the articles sold at the Company’s sales amount to 
the sum of their pecuniary engagements, as stated by you ?— •They fell 
short nearly .£300,000. 

How is the difference supplied ?— That is a very difficult question to 
answer ; 1 am afraid we must be obliged to the public for it ; I do not 
knovy where we have any other resource. ^ 

The estimate you have made as to the amount of the pecuniary engage- 
ments of the Company is prospective; they have not amounted to that 
sum in time past? — No; but they probably will ; if there should be, a 
surplus revenue in India, that surplus cop Id be so investedas to furnish 
goods that would find a sale here ; the remittance, X presup^e, would, .be 
increased, and this deficiency might be met. i i ' 

Has not the transfer of the interest of the Indian debt made a differ- 
ence ? — No difference ; it is, taken both ways ; we suppose Xrtdia will fur- 
nish goods to , the amount of a million and a half ; that she draws , bills 
upon the home funds for. 

According to your former answer, a great part of the finds, on which 
the C^pany are to rely for the due discharge of their political engage- 
ments, must arise from their profits upon the tea trade ; on a supposition 
that iboip profits should be materially impaired, either by a legislative abo- 
lition, or. by an unlawful invasion of the monopoly of the trade vyiih 
China, what effect, in your opinion, would be produced upon the interests 
of the Company ? — A deficiency to the amount of such interference, to 
what extent, the profits should be diminished ; of course the fund out of 
which the payments I have stated arc to be made, will be lessened to that 
an^ount. 

Do you know the proportion between the quantity of piece-goods sold 
for home consumption and the quantity for exportation ? — I do not, accu- 
rately ; bpt I conceive the quantity for home consumption is very small, 
indeed : as to calicoes, there are very few for home consumption, the 
duties being so high ; muslins, there may be some, but not above one- 
tenth part of the whole ; the British manufacturers have driven them out 
of the market, nearly. 


Were 
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Were the trade in piece-goods for exportation transferred to the 'out- C^ Cariwrightf 
ports of the United Kingdom, can you state what vvouhi be the conse- Esq. 
quences with respect to the interest of the Company? — Unless the trade 
^ould be increased, which it does not strike me as very probable it shObld, 
any quantity that goes to the out-ports must reduce the quantity the Com- 
pany would sell ; there can be no question of that ; and the price ot the 
article at both places, 1 conceive, would be reduced by the operation of 
the divided sale in the way I before mentioned. 

Would the regularity of the sales of the Company be deranged by the 
transfer of sales of piece-goods to the out-ports? — Certainly. 


In what manner ? — By the quantity not being required by the prices not 
being so good j and I think the temptation that causes foreigners to coine 
to this country to attend the Company’s sales will be removed; if there is 
not a very large assortment at one place, which probably may trot be’ the 
case if the out-port trade should be at all matefial in the articles, it is im- 
possible for me to say to what extent il may go. 

Would not the last effect described by you, take place in an 'aggravated 
degree in time of peace?— I think it is very likely it might. ' ' 

Have you, in your official capacity, drawn up any account or estin^ate of 
the profit or loss on the trade of the Company during the last hineteeen 
years, distinguishing between the Indian and the China trade'?— ^I have 
drawn up an account, which certainly was not done with a vie w'to profit 
and loss solely; it was drawn up upon this broad principle,- tO kee what 
the commercial transactions of the Company, after paying all theedmirier- 
cial charges, the Company’s dividend and interest on the bonds, and every 
other payment that was deemed not to be a political payment, had afforded 
to the territorial expenses of the Company ; the result of that statement, 
which I conceive to be very fairly made up for that purpose, was, that the 
sum of ^6/289,000 had been positively afforded from the commercial 
transactions of the Company to their political expenditure. 

Do you understand the statement of profit and loss contained in the 
estimate which you hoid in your hand to be a correct one ? — Yes; 

. The Paper was delivered in, and vead as follows: [Vide Paper 
marked A.] 
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C. C^rizvright, State from that estimate, the amount of the profit and loss during the 
>. *rS5* , Ipst nineteen years on the India and China trades of the Company respec- 

tively ; and also the principles on which the computation proceeds? — The 
cost of the goods are converted into sterling at the rates of exchange men- 
tioned in the head of the account ; for instance, the current rupee is valued 
at '2s. the pagoda is valued at 8y. the Bombay rupee at 2s. 5d. and the 
China tale at 6s. 8d. the cost so found is stated ; the customs that the 
goods pay, are stated ; the freight that the goods are liable to is stated also ; 
the charges of merchandize in England are taken at five per cent, upon 
the sale value; the amount of the sales of course is taken, and the differ- 
ence between the total of those charges and the -sale value, is either the 
profit or loss; the actual cost of the goods sent out is taken without any 
ch.arge at all upon it ; it is usual for the Company, when an invoice is 
made out, to add to the cost of the goods ten per cent, and; when the 
total of the invoice is found, an additional half percent, in a round sum is 
added to that total; this ten percent. I conceive (it has been a Very ancient 
custom, long before I was in the service, more than a hundred years, I 
dare say) is to cover interest of money, and also insurance ', the Com- 
j)any do not insure; but it is right their agents abroad should have some 
idea what the cost would be, if the interest and insurance were added to 
the goods ; the half per cent, is for petty expenses here, such as cartage, 
hoyage, and tnany others ; and In drawing out the profit upob the ex- 
ports in this account, we left out this teu per cent, for this substantial rea- 
son ; that as the Company have debited themselves in this account for the 
actual losses they have sustained, and debited themselves for all the inter- 
est of the money they have used in the business at home, and for the di- 
vidend tb ithe proprietors, of Course there is the full sum charged in the 
account for interest upon the capital ; the profit upon the outward trade 
arises after the sale of the goods, or after the goods are taken out of the 
Company’s warehouse abroad, provided they are not sold; such as stores, 
which are served out to the difteretrt boards, the military boards, and others; 
(d course, we take the credit for ten per cent, upon that, assuming that 
we should have got the ten percent, if they had been sold ; and therefore 
it is not really and positively a gain, but it is an assumed gain upon those 
sto:es; and if the stores had been sold at the public sale, no doubt they 
would have been sold for more profit than we take credit for in that ten 
per cent, ; there are many items in this account that cannot be so separated 
as to be charged to the India trade, or the Chinese. trade distinctly ; such 
as we could separate, have been separated ; and the sum stated to be a 
profit upon the Indian trade, after such deduction, amounts to .£2,192,267; 
and upon the China trade, to £‘18,527,110. 


There 
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There is an item in this account for losses at sea, do you Conceive that C, 
such an item should enter into the account, to the full extent at which it 
does enter there ? — I think it very proper to come into this statement ; it 
necessarily should come into this statement, to show the sums afforded 
from the commercial to the political expenditure ; but if a commercial 
statement of profit and loss was to be made up, if it was to govern for 
future years, I think we could hardly look to such terrible loss as the Com- 
pany have sustained within the last three or four years ; my reason for as- 
suming that, is, that from the year 1790, I think to 1800, the actual loss 
was only one per cent, ; and if the total loss sustained in this unfortunate 
period, taking the average from 1793, and taking also the India trade 
with the China trade, the loss per cent, is, I think, then only JC2 Sr, ; 
and therefore my opinion ii> that if the India trade was looked at for the 
purpose of establishing a correct idea, whether it was a gaining or a 
losing trade, I should slate, that if the commercial , capital : employed is 
stated singly, and interest charged on it at the rate of &sper cent. ; if 5 per 
cent is added to the capital, and if it should be thought right to charge the 
interest upon two years capital, to afford time for manufacturing the 
goods and for the voyage, still 1 think the profit stated iw, this account, 
of *£‘2,192,000, would not be materially reduced. 

Is tliere any material, difference between the amount of the losses at sea 
incurred in the India and in the China trades respectively ?— -There is a 
very great difference indeed ^ the loss upon the Indian trade amounts to 
nearly 6 per cent., whereas upon the China trade it amounts to ^orit of 
2 per cent. ; I conceive, principally, it arose from this circumstance, alto- 
gether a political one, that is, that the India ships are more frequently 
detained for military purposes, for expeditions, transport business, and 
matters of that sort, which divert the ships from the regular course of the 
voyage, which has occasioned them to be dispatched at improper sea- 
sons, and I conceive has been the prime cause of thif Very heavy loss, when 
compared with the China trade. 

Do you mean to imply, that in a purely commercial view, the amount 
of the extra losses by sea in the India trade ought to be deducted from 
the charges upon that trade ? — I conceive, that unquestionably they 
ought. 

Have you computed what difference that would make in the total 
amount ? — ^The difference amounts to *£954,677. 

The further Examination of this Witness, was'postponedv 

[The Witness w'ithdrew. 

Adjourned to to-morrow', twelve o’clock. 



C. Cartiiirighi, 
Esq. 


W2 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ON THE 

Veneris^ 14® die Maif\ 1813. 


The Right Hon. John Sullivan in the Chair. 


CHARLES CARTWRIGHT, Esq. was again called in, and further 

examined as follows : 

Mr. Grant 1 You yesterday gave in an Account of the profit and loss 
for the last nineteen years on the Indian and China trades respectively, 
ivith regard to which you stated. That, not having been drawn up exclu- 
sively with a view to ascertain.the profit and loss upon those trades, it 
contained some charged oh the Indian Trade which were not of a com- 
mercial nature, and that it did not distinctly charge interest upon the capi- 
tal employed : Gati you state how that Account wdll stand with respect to 
the IndiahTtade, adding the interest upon the capital, and deducting the 
amount of the charges not commercial ?— It is so stated in ibis paper. 


[The Paper was delivered in and read as follows.:! 
.REMARKS on PROFIT and LOSS on INDIAN TRADE. 


Total Profit on Indian Trade, as per account of Profit and Lost ... 

Deduct, percent Interest, on .£‘25.134,6^2, tbe prime cost of the Indian 
Investment ....... . j£' 1.25^6, 733 

> • per cent on 1,332,877. ihe average annual amount of) 

borne Investment, supposing that two years are invested > 66, 1 43 

before a return be made - • - - • . ■ ■ 1,322,876 

— .iJr.LL,,.,,, , 


Add, Loss upon tbe Law Ti^nage, which it is presumed is not a 1 

transaction of a cofnnoercial nature, but which has been V 430, C68 
deducted from the profit of the Indian trade - > \ 

*• The difierence in the rate of Insurance bet wren (he losses dt t 
jea on (he Indian trade, and the losses at sea on the China 
trade, the China trade being £\. j6e. 24. per cent, on 
the prime cost of Investment, and (he Indiio trade being 
£ 5 , 12i. \d. per cent. Oh the cost of Intestmcnt, the in- 054, 67J^ 

creased losses on the Indian trade, arising greatly by rea- ' 

son of political detentions cansing unseasonable pe,riods of 
dispatch, to which the China tfa^ baa not been tnap great 
a degree subjected • - • . . . . . 


Total Profit in this view of (he account, being an addition ♦n tbit I 
I Frnfit stated in the account laid befipre Patliamcnt of 4 ( 70,864 J 


860401 


1493 , 740 
^ 263,131 
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Arc you aware of representations having been made, according to which C, Carlwrightp 
the Company, instead of being gainers on the Indian trade to the amount Esq. 

of nearly Two millions Three hundred thousand Pounds, have been losers ^ ^ ' m * 

upon it to the extent of more than Four millions ? — 1 am. 


Do you understand in what manner that statement of loss is made up ?— 
It is imjwjssible for me to understand it. The statement I have put in, 
to the best of my judgment, is as correct as the nature of things will 
allow. 


Can you form any opinion upon what grounds that computation has 
■proceeded which results in making the Company losers to the extent 
stated in the last question i — I certainly have heard it said the calculation 
has been drawn in this way ; there is a sum stated in this Account for pay- 
ment of dividends on; stock and interest on bonds ..^^ 14 , 896 , 287. It has 
been stated to me that the way in which that calculation waa , pro4accd, 
was, that as the total' cost of ^e India Tiadc and the China TradUj added 
together, incurred this expense for dividends on stock and interest on 
bonds, the India Trade should bear its due proportion, and in that way 
there would be the sum of upwards of Six millions apparent loss, from 
whic^ the apparent profits stated in this Account would be deleted, 
leaving a balance dt dbout Four millions. It is necessary^ I should point 
out that the dividend on India stock cannot be considered a commercial 
interest, it is about eight per centum upon the capital raised,. and; a 
commercial interest cannot be reckoned at more than Five, and therefore 
I have made out the Account in that way. 

Have not the Company professed that their dividend did not arise from 
the India but from the China trade ? — I never heard any such profession 
made, not from the China trade exclusively ; if y»m asked, will the profit 
on the China trade afford a profit equal to the^^ividend, I should an- 
swer with great safety I think, yes, for upon it the Dividend principally 
depends. 


You stated yesterday, that the produce of the articles sold at the sales of 
the Company lelUhort of their pecuniary engagements by a sum amounting 
nearly to «£ 300,000.; explain the cause of this apparent difiqrence ? — 
The <;ause I conceive to arise from the very large drafts that will be made 
Updo the Company to pay interest upon the Indian debt, being as stated 
a Million and a haif a year ; this sum is in a great degree new ; the annual 
amount pcrhlps previous to this period has not exceeded of the 

irtferesf, -antllil is not to be expected that the an 

Company, or m thing arising out of the ‘n'ual 
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Veneris f 14° die Mmj\ 18l3» 


The Right Hon. John Sullivan in the Chair. 


CHARLES CARTWRIGHT, Esq. was again called in, and further 

examined as follows : 

C. Carticright, Cr<7«/ ] You yesterday gave in an Account of the profit and loss 

£sq^ for the last nineteen years on the Indian and China trades respectively, 
ivith regard to which you stated. That, not having been' drawn up exclu- 
sively with a view to ascertain-lhe profit and loss upon those trades, it 
contained some charges on the Indian Trade which were not of a com- 
mercial nature, and that it did nOt distinctly charge interest upon the capi- 
tal employed : Can yod state how that Account will stand with respect to 
the IndianTVade, adding the interest upon the capital, and deducting the 
amount of the' charges not commercial ? — It is so stated in this paper. 

' [The Paper was delivered in and read as follows 
(REMARKS on PROFIT and LOSS <m INDIAN TRADE. 

I ■, .1.11 

Tdlal Frb6l on Indian Twde, as per account of Profit and Lom - • • 

JDadocty per cent Interest^ on <^2^^,134^672, tbe prime cost of the Indian 
Investment - • • - - * * - afi’1,256,733 

• •i£* 5 per cent on 1 , 322 , 877 , the average annual amount of ^ 

bonne Investment, supposing that two years are invented > 66, 143 

before a return be made j ■ , ■ ■ J,32?,876 


Add^ Loss upon the LawT^nage, which U is presumed it not al 

transaction of a cdhmercial nature, but which has been ^ 439, C6d 

deducted from the profit of the Indian trade 
• The dififereocc in the rate of Insurance between the losses ai 
tea on (he Indian trade, and the losses at sea on (he China 
trade, the China trade being £\, l6r< 2d. per cent, on 
the prime cost of invetiment, and the lodiati trade being 
£6, 12i. Id, per cent, on the cost of Jn^cstmtnt, the in- $54,677 
creased losses on the Indian trade, arising greatly byrea* 
son of political detentions causing onseasonsMe periods of 
dispatcD, to which tbe Cbiea trifoe has not betn tpap great 
ft degree subjected • - • - - j rT ' ? ' ' ' " 

Total Profit in ihts vie^ of the account, being an addition to tfcfe I 
t JPfpGt stated in the aceount laid before PaiHanaent of <£70^864 


669>391 


1,3$3,740 

2,263,131 
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Are you aware of representations having been made, according to which C. Caritorigktj 
the Company, instead of being gainers on the Indian trade to the amount Esq. 

of nearly Two millions Three hundred thousand Pounds, have been losers y 

upon it to the extent of more than Four millions 1 am. 

Do you understand in what manner that statement of loss is made up 
It is impossible for me to understand it. The statement I have put in, 
to the best of my judgment, is as correct as the nature of things will 
allow. 


Can you form any opinion upon what grounds that computation has 
proceeded which results in making the Company losers ro the extent 
stated in the last question i — I certainly have heard it said the calculation 
has been drawn in this way : there is a sum stated in this Account for pay- 
ment of dividends on: stock and interest on bonds 14,896,287. It has 
been stated to me that the way in which that calculation was produced, 
was, that as the total cost of the India Trade.and the China 'Prad^, added 
together, incurred this expense for dividends on stock and interest on 
bonds, the India Trade should bear its due proportic^, and in that way 
there would be the sum of upwards of Six millions apparent loss, from 
whicji the apparent profits stated in this Account would’ be deducted, 
leaving a balance of about Four millions. ' It Is neccssaryf 1 should point 
out that the dividend on India stock cannot be considered a commercial 
inrerest,' it is about eight per centum upon the capital raised,: and' a 
conjmcTcial interest cannot be reckoned at more than Five, and tliCrcforc 
I have made out the Account in that way. 

Have not the Company professed that thcic dividend did not arise from 
the India but from the China trade ? — I never heard any such profession 
made, not from the China trade exclusively ; if Lam asked, will the profit 
on the China trade afford a profit equal lo thc'uividcnd, I should an- 
swer with great safety 1 think, yes, for upon it the Dividend principally 
depends. 


You suted yesterday, that the produce of the articles sold at the sales of 
the Company wU short of their pecuniary engagements by a sum amounting 
nearly to ^6300,000. ; explain the cause of this apparent difference ? — 
The 9 ause I conceive to arise from the very large drafts that will be made 
Upon the Company to pay interest upon the Indian debt, being as stated 
a Million and a;half a year ; this sum is in a great degree new ; the annual 
amount perhlpa previous to this period has not exceeded of the 

hlfeK«;'»l<yi is "ot to be expected that the pay 

Company, or w, thing aiismg out of the tr-t-t >• Ja„„al 
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of a MUHoo ; in wsweringthe question' I did ’■not kd^t to a 
, iEsq. circumstance that 1 ought; in showing the amoune that' to be real - 
iacd from the sales of the articles stated, and comparing that with the 
amount that the Gompanjr: wduid be called upon to pay, I did not advert 
at all to the extra quantity of goods that ought to be invested in India, in 
conference of those payments being transferred froth* India to England, 
a^df iU' cxtnscquence of that circumstance there appeared to be thatf dehr 
ciency ; but I conceive if we could find vend for the goods that wOtild be 
additionally purchased by those funds so taken, there would be no defi- 
ciency, but that is still matter of doubt ; if the private traders under new 
regulationa sbouldiinterfere very; much ivith the Company's regular tfjlde, 
f here.niusjb be < a deficioncyv I conceive^ dr the Company' must revdff to 
thiaprcumstaoce, oihich will certatoly^W highly detrimental tot* the na- 
tion ; they must be obliged to reduce their exports of the rkw Oisterials 
of the country, and the woollens of the country, in some degree ; they 
^qynno^ al^prd to benefit to thoextenbthejjhhave, if tHey'cannot 
find ia lebfio forthe goodsa^y send but. ’ ? * » ^ 

^ ” A • t-r; ^ ' •■-I.--- 

ft torunderstandtfam the ordiiiaiy hiekiets^kt home are 

bedinar.y, ddmands of the home concern ? — f conteive they 
whether theyi tnay be under any new system, it is impMsible 

1 ‘ 1 ^ O * t i ' ‘f 

, ^^u| ate doubtless^ aware that the Company are by law oDll|^d''+0‘^ut 
, jpp .^i iin^its from India and China at public auction ?~Yoii ;i thby^e. 

' . ii • f > 1 1 J - 

Yquj^re^ ^vy^ire alfo that, by the Commutation Act the Company hre 
obligecl to, put up their teas at a sum equal to the prime cost;itogeditoW|th 
the freight, charges of importation, common iotercst ifrom cho’aimhcof 
arrival in Great Br'uaim and common premium of insurance j' hpd'kre 
;l\keWjise pbt'^cd to sel} vnthout reserve to the highest bidder, providdd an 
advance is o&rcd on that sum of one penny per pound ?4^They arc; ;«di 
' ' . , , iatol 

Do thpy in point of fact unifprmly require an advance to fb^^jcsient 
before they sell, , or dre ihey in any case content with a amallmitdindce 
than a penny ?-^r do pot;exaGtly know when the regulation tobfoiqiUMK ; 
but on the l;^yy teas, which are chiefly for the consumption of ^tmpcinr, 

a penny is advanced, the Company is oUtgodlto 
upon the high-priced teas, that isiabovo 
’pend'yjpSte^'qfa^penny.' .. , ; 

s'jpo 
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Do>y<M»>me«B to say that they arc obliged by thblr o\vn‘r&gukti?t!s?-*i C. Cariteh^g/i^, 
by tlieir regulations, ^ ‘ h - 


f Shammed by the Commit I 


Are yotSt acquainted with the accounts annexed to the Third and Fourth 
Beporta of tbe Select Committee r—Such accounts as i hare' jtut my 
name to. 


Are you acquainted with the account in the Appendix. No. 51 ? — This 
^count is not s)guc<l by me ; I cannot answer for any accounts not signed 
by mysell) the auditor no doubt can ; I do not vouch for the accuracy of 
tne figures ; tlintaoc'ount is ('ompiled from papers that may* have been fur- 
tusbed by me. 

In that accqunf, the territorial clnufges paid by the Company at home 
arc stated at .£9,b‘66,0O0, and the amount r€|)aid by his Majesty to the 
Company in England for advances made by them in India at jt <),b44,325i 
it not this laJtter sum to be considered as a remittance from India, with 
. which the territwial charges at [jome are discharged ?~I conceive lit is. 
I can perhaps sa«e some of the time of the Committee by reading an 
account I have in my hand; it is an aciount of the balance of supplies 
between India and EnglamI, from the year 1792-.3 to the year 180f)-i0, 
in filngtand, corresponding with the year 1/93-4 to 1810-11 in India; the 
fttsoltof this account is, tliat taking the exports sent to India, the bills 
of exchange drawn from India and paid in England by, the Company, 
taking also the profit or loss upon the exj>orts, the balance of It, it aj)- 
pears.tbat the total supplies in those eighteen years amount to., £’43,2().5,9r^i 
the supplies from England to India, including the payments made by 
England on account of India for bills of exqli^ngc which ought to come 
into the account, taking the imports from India to tlie same period, taking 
the commercial charges paid in India not added to the invoices, gives a 
total import of ^£29,9* l,-lb'5 ; giving upon tlie balance of the cxjiort and 
theirftport, a sum of T 1.3,554,51 1 in favour of England, which Eng- 
land haf 'supplied to India in this period ; but to Carry this amount on, 
which I cannot in detail, to go beyond what I have stated, this balance of 
13 millions is brought down, and we add to it political expenses paid in 
England that have not been before enumerated ; there is the sum the 
'Company have paid in eighteen years for the jiassage of military, 
jOifi 18,3||3 ♦ there arc the political charges paid in England on account 
of Indioi’^^S ,49i/>51 ; there are payments made under the head of 
'^ight ati^demurrage that arc clearly political payments, and they 

r> N amount 
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ambimt io Xsp-^jC^O. There are paid to military officers on furlougtr, 
and who have retired fiofn service, vvlnclj ore elt^rly political charge?! 
^^1,4 12, Mb' ; there ai^ for sundry artic'Us purcliased for the use of the 
military on their passage to •mlia, which are political diargcs. Xl 73 ; 
there is a sum stated in this account, wliich perhaps the Counnittee may 
d'onht the propriety of brin«iiiir in, it is the amount paid to-Goverrimfent 
fi r participation and for troops serving iii India, JCgoOjOOO * the suni 
p,ai<i for seamen, and for the hire of ships taken up os armed ships foe 
Government, ./^73t'2PO ; tl’.e Rajah’s and Nabob’s bonds, with interest on 
sums proviNionally adjudicated to the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, 
007, f 79 ; these several sums, added to tlie former sum of 13 inillions* 
mupuut to ^ 21. 17^,4 if) ; from thesdarcto be tledueted the amount of 
bills of exchange drawn from India in favour of the Couijrahy, and pay- 
ments made in India «n account of England, 1793-4 to ISIO-II^ 
jC2,0: 0,874 t the monies that have been reoeivetl from Government for 
supplies in India to the I'st March l&l I,aniount t6th(fsi!mf'of4ts,253,990; 
from which airc to be deductetl the disbursements made in burope, and 
not id feady charged tb’Ihdisi in the acctmnt of territOTial charges or poli- 
tical freight and demurrage, ^^ 874^, 081, leaving '# total of ,£’4,879,909 ; to 
which js to bo added the sum of a million and # hatf advanced by (»o- 
vetnhiCht in I8V1, which liaa beertirepaid by disbuhieitnCnts in India , 
that thillibii and a haff added makes ,£8 879)9^^ ; of 

diijis built in India, ,i'l()0,j)86 ; tbc cost of rmport-i from India', 
received in China, atrotmt to £’4,035,499; the cost of imports from 
Iiidia recciverl at the Cape of Good Hope, £89>08 3 ; and the amount 
^df brtls of exchange drawn upon the Company, but which were investted 
aiid returned to Fudia to this period, 91 7,000 ; tht sc items make to- 
gether ,£ 13,132,3 19, which deducted from the X21,l7f>,41f5 leaves 
balat.Gc against India in this period of .i, 8, 0-' l,0f)7- ■■ 

l^fhe Witness delivered in the Paper, wliicli was read a? follows] : ^ 




An account of the Balance of SUPPLIES between India and England, from the 1792-3 to the year I8O9-IO England^ corresponding with the year 17 3 4 to 



[Turn orer 
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Inf tbc Third Report of the Select Comtniitce, prge 373, , a similar ac- 
=C<i(Unt is exhibited of !.u|)[>lics by Indi:t to I nglaiid, atid of supplies front 
England to India, exhibiting a balance against India of i.,(i -'p, 70 t ; 
be pleased to look at that account, and say, Vv-hether you think it an ac- 
curate statement, seeing that it differs so widely from the general result 
giecn in your owrr paper now delivered in ? — 1 do not see to what period 
this goes, no.r the principl'e upon whiclt the t cs of tiie various exchanges 
3u:c included here ; tliis account is made up to tally with that profit and 
loss account^ and so should this properly ; but it may not be so 

The aC(CO.tj(tit is, ;5ta,ted in the Report, to include the period bciwecr> 
J 7g?i3.and the. year 18G& g inclusive ? — 'I'he Committee of the itourc of 
Commons havc'uMde up a Report, .which 1 cannot answer frir ifte coi rect- 
ncs> of ; it ntayibe correctly done,, but ! .cannot answer fr 4 r it ; t.he state- 
ment the Committee ba,t'e been pleated to make is pot, froin oh,e account 
njercjy, but there is reference to Appendix 4 , Appepdix l i,. ApDcndix 
16, Itj. It isdmppssiblc I can carry in my h.ead:the references , to tho;e 
various, Appendixes to -answer to them If the Coniirnittee tyisli t!ie 
account to be ptade out for the period mentioned,, we can make out; such 
an account unq,u€stionabtyj and if there is any error in the statement first 
assumed,, it,. Dogitt; to l>e corrected j but ! am. perfectly satisfied; tjiptc it 
nonoj except that the rate of exchange may have varied, or the account 
may have been made outopon sonre other principle. 

The Appendixes referred to in this account are all of thenj annexed to 
the volume now in your hand ; be good enough to refer to those Ap- 
pendixes, and to see whether you can, from an inspection of tho-c state- 
ment , reconcile tlie great difference between this account and the state- 
ment now delivered in by you? — 1 have looked through the whole of the 
Appendix to this Report, and I do not scc any one account in it similar, or 
upon the principle of drat I have delivered in. The Commirtec wish ro 
compare the account I have delivered in with one which has been made up 
before, shewing a different rciolt ; I have looked througliout these accounts, 
and I find no one made up upon the same principle ; if the Committee's 
account is read, and the account 1 ii.we delivered in is read also, they 
vfill explain themselves completely, for half the articles 1 liave mentioned 
in my account are not here. 

By so many items being omitted, which you conceive ought to enter into 
such an account as this is. of debtor and creditor bctw'ccn India andKngland. 
do you conceive the statement now before you to exhibit an accurate result 
or otherwise As far as it goes, I have no doubt it does ; I dare say there 



C.Cartwngii^'}^ iioi dis^e^tioft'irt nr, but nr? dbW not tiwteacc tjic wbotefsubject't^ fs*spta& 
Ksq. n ;! with.|tfeitf dc^eWiii*e< because I have not studied this ; if it should be the 
v-—" 'i/-- ..^nniiirtee’s |>!ea3i/re, I will state my motive -for drawing out tlkt account 
which i have. It has lneen very strongly impressed upon my mind that 
many gehtlenien, especially those who have* been in the Company V- ser- 
vice in 'India, hare a notion that we have hot- cltaiged uppii; -the cost of 
the goods that son of interest that the capital used had- 'paid, becausb- 
money had been horrowedi as I understand tiiey said, at Sa vory high tat® 
of interest upoti very disadvantageous terms, and that th® rtiofley so borr 
rowed bad been tfirectly applied to corrimercial purposeSf. ' I ' believe it 
lo be perfectly correct that it has been so ; but though it has been so, I 
do not think it Is correct that the trade should bear that large interest. 
This account was made out to show that the commercial transactions with 
India had been ansply supplied with commercial funds for the purchase 
of their fns'estment home. If the Company’s Agenti'abtba'f, very likely 
for very wise reasons, had occasion to use the commercial funds of the 
Conipahy for political expenditure, safely the commercial funds ought tb 
be repara, i^itbout being loaded with art' extra interest for it; and that 
the sqfe view' JC padin awaking out the account. i 

Hepi|ai^ to -^Vatfe What the tttrttoHal’ charges paid in England eorisiaf 
of, tho^ ^charges foe rvh'ich a vt^as made as abotC iCated' fitotn 

India, {hyotigh the rtipdiura of his Majesty’s Governmentr-^T iijjVat- a 
loss to kn^ What those charges may be ; I do not know of arty charges 
being remitted specifically by CJovernmcnt,..or on account of CrdvCfn- 
ment. 

I he questiotv alludes to those charges contained in Appendix,* number 
51 of the Fourth Report, which you are understood to have stated just now- 
had been so paid by a remittance fr.om India?— This account, nittnbc'r 51, 
is an account, I presume, made up under the eye of the^CbrntnittcC who 
tormed tliis fourth report, from various documents ; they may have made 
it very correctly, or very incorrectly. Ifcnow it is no very easy thing to state 
Indian Accounts, and to do it face to face at the table; it is no easy 
matter, wip^out.the operation of the account is followed up from beginnini^ 
to end, and every part of it is so formed as to agree upon principle ; it is 
impossible It can be spoken to rightly by a person under examinatibn. 

Can yen favour the Committee with a list of the political or territoriul 
, total amount was included in the account 

delivered in; the political charges included arc enunierafed in one of the, 
Keport?! th.ei'e account here, charges general «xemp]ified, which 

divides- 
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divide* a Ja!r^>sum> annuaUy paid under that head^ iiita varipu? 
and amo«^g the rest there are the political payments made in Ehghmd,, ; 
which consist of a variety of articles, it is impossible aln^ost to divide 
accurirtcly; for instance, the gratuities paid to the gentlemen co^pQsingj. 
the Court of Directors, should that be called a commercial or a.'^litica| ■ 
charge, and what part a political charge, wc have taken it at half ; there 
arc different branches of the establishment at home that it is difficult to. 
divides, vue cna hardly say what part of the expense it occasions is poliu- 
cal, and vvhat part commercial ; even my own salary, if I was tp divide 
it, and say what jiact should go to commerce, and what part tp, the ppliti- 
cal, l;should be! at a loss to do it, and there are a thousand things ofe dds 
kind. Pispatcbfai over, land' is a political charge, and a, hundred; other 
articles,: . ■ , , , ,, ,, , , 


This is, done in a certain way ?— I bclieic it is in cide p^ t^e reports. 


Refer , to Appendix No. 46,10 the Third Report i-rt was as^ed by/tjfid 
Comipii^fep pn the 20th Junp \\Oiether, in jtpur Accpdnt ^pf jt^e 

“ 7th June 181 1, intituled. An Account showing, th^.Pfl^puntpf a jl syrpd^^ 
paid by the East-IndiaCompany from theif treasury iriEoglahd, supposed- 
“ to ^ f;b^rgppbid ip the terdtoriesinJtidfitffd^lii^ tp thp ^ 

“ yeat JI,dP||:dp^. inclusive, there is the head otpolitical Char^ds ipcludiij'd. ih 
“ Charges wr^al the next question vyas» “/What is tqe nature . of t^Qse 
“ charg^?.^J-r- 4 lie sums paid to the Comrhissipnetjs fpr .,mdn9|ipg .die , 
Affairs Of India ,fomi a part of it > the jEa?t-Iudia ydlunfeer .,Rcg|pent$ 
form a part ; the Annuities and Pensions for Political Serviced ; the Com- 

E any’s -Stud } Cadets and Military Seminary; East- India College; the 
>epdt at the Isle of Wight, and Recruiting ; payment, to the King’s Mili- 
tary Officers and Soldiers j paytnent on account of India ^ payment on ac-. 
count ot i^ackets Cfverlapd ; the Persian Embassy and Subsidy ; a portion 
of the expenses of the fiTomc Establishment for Salaries, wlv.ch have been 
divided according to the best judgment of the Cpmmittee who under- 
took that business those are the principal beads; there are a hundred 
others. ; . , 

Can you state the principle upon which ffie charge for the EastTndia 
Volunteers is debited to thip t^ttitories tnltidia ?— -It certainly is riot a com- 
mercial charge ; I conceive it Ts upon this principle that the revenues of 
India, if tf^y are to be rendered tJfaay advantage to thq Mother-Country, 
must done in its commerce ; as the warehouses m the Con^any hold 

the commerce of India, and as those regiments were formed at' a period 

of a very great disturbance,, when every man’s bptR® l«hdon was in 
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C Cartibri^ht, of being attacked, it naturally ocCMrrcd tp j|»e Q^urtof 

■^Kt. to form a defence for that property which represented the revenue ot India, 
V— — ^ therefore 1 conceive it is a political charge. 

, Anpjlier charge now mentioned by jrpu w for the Ea»t-India College ; 
does thk include the whole expense ofth© College, or merely a part of it ? 
TT-IJ cannot take upon myself to suy whether it includes .ih® oot^ 

1 fdrould conceive it does; some part of the exi>eme of the Cpllege is re- 
imbursed to the Company by the sums paid by,,the pupjls ; ,thf^ sterns .that 
arCiissued from the Company’s Treasury must ^ome.tppccpunt^ and as far 
as such issue has been made I conceive it must contain the whole. 

Do you conceive that the whole expense of the F.astTndia College ought 
profrerly to be charged to the po|itij 9 a) head ?y-That is asking me for an 
opinion ihatXain unable to give; pt. would be arrogance in me to attempt 
to answer it. , , , ; , 

yhere la another head, .intituled, Demurrage ; can VQit explain why that 
IS charged also, in toto, to the political head? — Demurrage is not charged, 
in toto, to the political head, it is only such demurrage as has been occa- 
sioned by.pplitical detention, and therefore, should very, properly bf? charged 
tp die.pohtictU head. , 

Be pleased tp explain to the Committee what you particularly refer to 
by political detention r — It is necessary, to state, that if a ship is detained 
in India upon any military operation, the wages of that service are issued 
to the ship’s owner in the shape of demurrage, not as specific freight, ,but 
for loss of lime, and therefore it is only so t^eit when.a ship has been so 
detained. ^ ■ 

In the Account No. 46, signed by you, in which this 'article of demur^n 
rage is included, is there nothing contained under that head of demurrage, 
but for military detentions? — No, I.conceive not ; the Committee should 
be aware of this, that when I answer questions of this soft, it is pot possi- 
ble for me, or any one man, to embrace the minutia; of every statement in 
the shape of an account that necessarily comes, before me. as Accountant- 
Oeneral ; there are other departments that form such accounts ; this very 
statement of freight and demurrage is not formed by me, it is formed by 
the particular officer in whose department itis, and cpmes to me jn.coQse<- 
t^uence of a vvritten letter sent by me, requiring such ii,ifprmation ; inhere 
is any erfbr in it, it is the error of that officer, and not mine; but.^1 have no 
reafen to suppose there can be the least error ; he can have no motive.for 

making 
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making it erroneous i the Company’s otlicers have no inducement to com- C. 
tnit errors, nor cim the Company have any inducement to commit Stwh 
errors. • . . . 

Have not the East India Company received, by a similar remittance to 
that referred to lir a former question and answer, over and above the sum 
therein stated, a further sum froni Government on a Reportfrom Mr. Wirtwer, 
dated the 8th March I8l Sr amounting altogether to Xo, 790,663 ?—*It is 
impossible for me, yvithout the account before me, to answer that } the 
Company have not, I Conceive, received since the, close of that Account 
which is upon the Table of the Comthittee, a sum equal to cfa.OOOjOOO. 

£The Account was put Into Mr. Cartwright’s hand.]; 

' ■ i 

The account reft rred to is now delivered to you ashaving been laid be* 
fore Parliament under the date already mentioned, with Mr. Wittwer’s 
Report annexed to it?— -No, they have notjtliey have received^2,000,0(X); 
the balance of this account due to the Company appears to be X2, 294, 426, 
of which the Company have, received, I. believe, within' thrs' year, 
£ 2 , 000 . 000 . ■ < ' , 

Be pleased to look, at thfe body of ithat account, and see vvhether the/ 
have not received other sums besides the balance ofX2,2{>4,426, amounting 
altogether to the sum first mentioned of *£’5,790,663 r — Yes, they have, 
several years back, but in the sum received is the repayment of the raillton 
and a half, stated in the account on the table. 

Are not those payments independent of the *£9,000,000 before referred 
to, and Stated in Appendix 5l of the Fourth Report? — Appendix 51 to 
the Fourth Report 1 have stated I cannot speak, to, it is not a paper of my 
forming, it is a paper formed by the Committee of the House of Commons, 

I presume. • ‘ 

Do you coficyivd that those two sums may have been -sufficient to pay 
up to 1812^001041^6, the political charges disbursed, as above stated, from 
the home 'IreasurV 1-^Thc thing is so unconnected that I cannot answer 
it, it is impossibre. £ do not know what sum the question alludes to ; if 
it is the nine miHiorts Stated in the Account made up by the Committee or 
the House of Commons, 1 khovv nothing about that, and therefore I can- 
not speak *’at all as to what is equal, or what haj reimbursed it, or 
any thing- bf|fie kind. ’ ' . y 
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G> Tlic former question certainly alludes to that nine millions, and.’.to any 

f t addition of political charges paid at home^ subsequent to the year 1810; 

on referring to the Account, Appendix No. 51, it appears to be made up 
from subsidiary accounts, the principal of which are actually signed by 
vou, viz. Appendix, No. 46 of the Third Report, amounting to 
^6,482,1(25 of the aforesaid sum, those therefore are the political charges 
to which the question principally refers, and which it is now desircdf to 
know whether the sums received from India through the medium ot His 
^vMajesty’s Government have been on the whole sulHcicnt to cover?— »>lt 
would be deceiving the Committee to answer that question directly ; the 
best answer I can give to it is by reference to the account I have just de- 
!livered in, making this addition to it that if any money has been received 
here of Government that they have not given India credit for, it ought 
unquestionably to be put in ; but the account should be altogether carried 
on, and not abstract calculations drawn. 

The last question has no reference to any supposed omissions, nor 
purports to. call in question, in the slightest degree, the authentici^ ot 
cither of the statements referred to, it is merely wished to ascertain from 
you this simple fact, whether from an inspection of those statements, or 
from your professional knowledge, as Accountant-Gettoralto the East India 
Company, you do not think the remittances from India, through the 
medium of His Majesty’s Government, have upon the whole been suih- 
cient to defray all the home fsolitical charges?—! cannot preau me tp guess 
whether I can answer the question at ail, till I have looked at the account 
I have delivered in, probably that wilt assist me [the witness referred to 
the account] ; I think 1 can answer from this, that the sum, ai .stated in 
the question, is fully sufficient to answer these particular purposes. 

Can you state, from an examination of that account which you have 
just looked at, whether there has been any excess in the remittance, over 
the amount of the political charges referred to ; and if there is, can you 
state that excess ? — Is it understood of political charges only ? 

The political charges referred to throughout the whole of the preceding 
examination ?— I presume I have answered this question in the last. I 
have stated that the sum received of Government, jf it amounts to nine 
millions, which I do not take upon myself to say it has, hm exceeded the 
amount of those political charges, which this account slates to be only 
.£‘7,831,000 ; but then it is necessary to observe, this account is two 
year! behind hand, whereas two millions of the money has been' i^eived 
1813, and therefore, without a combination, as I said before, 

‘ of. 
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<if‘'tH^<*ccd4iW9i^'<!rtntin^ theoi -up. sd:«s.tt> show geaerat tasaU, iik C.^Qari'Ufri^f, 
liis rtiTpos^ibfe 'tib ' WAf oonclustori^ jss fsria&^iariijr judgtnoot goes as aa ; 'Bsq. * 

ACCOUAtAnt. *■ ■■■''* , >/• •if .. V-m i .ni ivi . ii MU ii-^ 


i Aw you acquAtftted with tffie pi^kion Uteiy. |}reiiehti^,^0 JPariittmeik;<b^ 
the Court of I>iroc«oi»> fuaying for leave to raisO a fta-tbee stun miOAn, 
and this grounds On wlireh the statements in that petitioo were pmpared ? 

fiaVe-nbt the,?d«>cumeot8 wsth mc, not knowing l sbouid« be asked 
'upoA that'sUh}eet*t>^i made up Acoouitts upon which the observations 
in ttiat ]^titioh"^W«jfe* faUnded^ .but ii my ratiolledtion is correct, 1 think 
thfe'pe^ittWdb^ nhtgb tO the^cxtent of raising an Additional loan, that 
it goes mdmfjr' td Yhe'hai^jl^ met^issk) A to obtain hiottey from the public 
•u^rt* 8tdUritie^iJiftW«Sul'«of raising it upon the Compaily’s bonds, 
WhicH were ^Unid rttcap^e'of-’ btiBp kept in the'niarkdt from lhetA/bwng 
at a discount, and there being Attached S oondition tovthosei bonds, that 
whenever six months interest upon them was due, the buyers at the Com- 
pahy*^ Sites dbUld ihdsf 'Upieh the^Cbmpany taking theftn astmehqfey for 
^^r'gobfi^ iirtd dtetkfbrd it^ti^'itei^n availabtoaourceitf -capitahtoith^m: 
‘'%Wpietihdfi,'1f'*I*¥*fcbUti* rigli*, %ent only to so1mt>l^hi^ntfft»1tave 
thi; ’gopdn^s'fb'lifibikl'the means td' raising uitmies uponotbtt tiabund^ ; 

aih^bddUNWIkt^4urhhuy<A^ that^ that thedWA than' 'StnotiioUdd<t^eir 
;hollflB(SWi<iji. su -• i' .•'• ■ if o.*# 

iljja iiusd ‘“oiiw ‘*rb /ioq..> , , • ■ - . ..-.iA .'li i’ ';•..' 

A^W^ViUl thy 'AidS's^^ to ih« Ttquired in. that ■jpetkidii desired 'fov 
'Hfd'pthpaiSe^'^isting'dettands on the Cof^pany’s 3Veasaiy Am mot 
appriked wfj the‘ exact words of the petition, but I thisik itia tterj' 
ii’itfAy'hb'so’expressedi i 

[The petition was shown to the Witness.] 

ir'i tt!.,-? ll-’tdfiltulu :- < • . ... . - ,,, • 

TtwHMoe&’of .this petition seem to go to a much greater extent that) 1 

^ '{isr,! 5 ;-’. • -.V. * . ■ , .. ., ..... , .’.J i . 

Of what nature were the demands on the Company’s Treasury which 
«re><)dquwli^^ idissi^Afgeid ; — IVmcipsdly ,fof ipayp).AP^i Qf the 

fndlawiddWt te;>E^hlod> for the int^teSt-on ilhajt^:4<»k 

rccrtawdy fhm ntlfer ^rppfteHidt iwitbin my I 

;eanh«tnfioshblprAkyi itbnnn»;the<gre»i: pteportfon ttf «er- 

'?temiy)}ib!e.jtheirpaQmMPt^ttha.lt»diflh^ ’i.,, 

rt si sulJ ft' ■ . ."•--•if. #! 1 '"'.'W 

i^h^iui f»c^i!«s#fePhRWSttapqef,pf abou.^;t^sg)>jppps 6|1": 
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C. Ctwiwright, tbercml charges had been also wholly defrayed, so as to leave a net profit 
of ,£’6,289^406, as stated in the account of the Company’s trade laid 
■ I, „ » before the House of Commons, dated the 23d of February last, and 
signed by you ; and if, as stated in the Company’s late petition to Parlia- 
ment, they have within the period, added 2 , 027,295 to their capital 
stock, ^3,409,325 to their bond debt ; raised by loan, by way of reduced 
and consolidated annuities, the sum of ^£.’2, 500, 000 ; and now require te 
borrow X 2 , 500,000 more, making altogether the sum of £? t9,32f>,025 j 
2ftn you show in a figured statement, or otherwise, considering that the 
e:xtra demands on tlie Comiwny’s treawiry, are stated in the same petitions 
at only £13,104,924, how the surplus has been, or is now> meant to be, 
disposed of? — I cannot answer the question, it is im|M)ssibie for any human 
creature to answer such a^question as that out of his bead, a subject em- 
bracing an expenditure of seventy or eighty in il ions of money. 

You were requested in the former question^ to state it,' if you could, by 
means of a figured statement ; can you exhibit any such figured statement 
upon any reasonable timCtbeing allowed you for that purpose ? — I conceive 
thaf k'"sfateiheht‘ may ‘be returned, not founded exactly "upon matter of 
fact accounts,^ biU u pop, estimate, showing what has been the expenditure 
of the East India Company, both in England and in India, from the 
pcr«>d^™*f93j opto the latest accounts; showing by what meant'that 
expenditure has been supplied, whether by commercial profits, whether 
by loans borrowed in India, or whether by surplus revenue, so as to bring 
tne whole subject into one point of view ; but it is a work of great labour, 
as the Copimittee must see: it has been U{)on my mind ftp? soino" time to 
attempt it, and some progress has been madeujMti it, for it has been my 
desire to give the fullest satisfaction, and having made up the acc«unt in a 
slight way upon this subject, I think it will appear highly criklitable to 
the Company to show the extent of their expenditure, the mode in which 
it has been raised, and the general principles of the account itself; 1 
think ’(it may be vanity in me to state it) that such an account'is not to be 
shown by any other public board in this kingdom. 


r The account referred to in the preceding question would seem to be of 
much more limited extent than that referred to by you in your answer, 
being conftrted to receipts and payments in England only ; the Committee 
therefore wish to know, whether you could furnish a figured statement 
found^ precisely upon the grounds of that question ?— I think it is 
possible we may be able to furnish snch a statement, t»at the account 
nsquired^must be stated in writing,' so tfeat it miy be ^lmplkely uhder- 

■ ‘ .< stood; 
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st<x)d I and it ivoald be necessary, probably, that 1 should make some 
obserrations upon it; I should think it would be sometime befon6 it could 
be done ; it is impossible to see to what extent it Urould lead, until 1 see 
the question in writing ; if it is conhned to receipts and payments in 
England only, I conceive it would not answer the purpose, that it mu^t 
take in India with it, that it would not show accurately that which is 
desiretl without it. By the ships that arc now arrived we shall probably 
have new statements of accounts from India, by which we shall be able 
to coutinue the account 1 have laid upon the table for one, or perhaps tut) 
years more, and I conceive that if that account couKl be carried up it would 
show every thing that is required. 

The account required is certainly intended to be conflned to receipts and 
payments in England, and not to exceed the period or date of the statd- 
ments referred to in the East India Company’s petitions, can you there- 
fore furnish the acooont in the manner thus’ explained ’conceive it 
may befiitnished in the course of a fewdays. * ’ ' > * 

[The further examination of this. W^tqess was pqstppnp^t 

' '' Adjourned to Mondsiy, ten o’Clbtik. 'I * 


Ci, Cartwrighif 
Esq. 


• ' I i . i « i jj!" U i* J Li L,. J j uUiLJ^ v 

XjUtioSy 17® die Maijy 1813. 


The Right Hori, John Sullivan in the Chair. 


CHARLES CARTWRIGHT. Esq. was again called in, and further 
examined by the Committee as follows : 

< 

jThe following question from the Minutes of Friday last was 
read over to the Witness. 

IF the political charges at home have been-defrayed as above 
“ explained, leaving an excess in the remittances of about twoi mil* 
“ lions 5 if the commercial charges have been also wholly defrqycdi 
so as to It^ye a net yirofit of X’6,289,405, as stated In^ the account 
, “ of ;the ci)mpany’s trade laid before the House of Commqns^ dated 
, thetasd of February last,, and signed by you ; and if, as stated in 
tjief Com|>?»y’s late petition to Farliamenc, they have, widnn the 
5 , V period, added .^62,027, 295 to their capital stock : 

5 O 2 
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to their bond debts ; raisedi by loao, by w*!/ pf ;rp4u^'^d ^d cpijso- . 

Hdated annuities, the Jun* of jf2i6Q0,0iX)ij ^d 4>; 

« borrow g^2i500,000! n^ore, rook iqg. altogether! tito suro of 
“ ^;l9i2a6.oa5 ; can you sho^iv in a figured statoto90tq>j Otherwise, 
“ considering that ifw extra deroaodii on the Ojqapany treasory are 

“ slated in tlie same petitions, at only how the %vtrpiu^ 

“ has been, or is now na«ant to bo disposed of i’’ 

'Mr, CartrcrighL] In order to meet that questioo,. it became necessary, 
for me to form the account from the year l-79a, which mu^ be evident to 
the Committee, because it states a resource from the capital stpck : the 
capital stock was increased in the year 1793 ; the money received for it in 
the years 1795 and 1794 <^2,027,295) was immediately expended, j the 
sum that* has arisen fiponi thc commepce . of ^d»SiE9,405 has, been realizing 
gradually year- by year^ and, as realized^ expended ; tlie sum that has 
been realized from the bond, debt since 1193,, is ^2, ,409, 325. ITiesum 
from the consolidated annuities raised ir^, 18 1!?> is j£f!i»500t000 ; the sum 
received of government in March 1813, is .^’2,000,000, in part of the 
sum of ,.£ 2 , 294,426 ; the whole amount of the Company’s claim as ad- 
mitted to be due, but .£ 2 , 090.000 only was advanced; the ,£294,426 
should be added, because the Company expect that it will be paid, and 
therefore it' must be accounted for* There is a furtl^er sum which must 
be accounted for, which is, the sum that the Company at present have a 
right by law to raise upon bund> but cannot, from the state of the market, 
wliich is £ 7 , 000 , 000 . They have only raised the sum of £5,499,325, 
being the amount of bonds outstanding on the day of the date of the pe- 
tition, being short of £ 7 , 000 , 000 , by ure amount of £l,590,6T5. It is 
to be observed, that I do not notice in the statement at all the £'2,500,000 
mentioned in the petition, because it makes no part of the resource that the 
Company ask for ; for all that tliey want is a capital, as I before stated, 
some how or other, to the amount of the £7,000,000, to be raised on 
bonds, and which has not been raised on bonds. : then, to carry on this view 
up to the period of March 1814, to which time the estimate is correct, 
upon which the sum stated in the petition is grounded, it is necessary for 
me to go on with the profits on the trade two years longer than the accounts, 
to the end of the year ending March 1813, which was not compleat when 
th^ petition went|in, and March. 1814, for the two years profits, esti- 
toSbog. them according to the profit of the last year ; and I have no reason 
towpposc they will be less; it is necessary I should take credit for the sum 
of a million and a half for »hose two years ; and this profit arises after de- 
^-cdngj the amount of the Company’s dividends, and the interest, upon 
■ to^^bMdulebt ; I have not deducted from the profits any political pay- 
may be made in the period, which would reduce that sum, for 
that, if 1 deduct them from this million and a half, they must 

come 
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come; in again per contra, as a sum to be receired from government on this C’. CarhvrigfU, 
account, and therefore it* is' as broad as it is long; tnese several items Ewj. 
amount altogether to l-,J26 ; to shew how that sum has been ex- » 

pended, there is, in an Appendix to the Fourth Report (No. 48.) a state- 
ment, shewing, that' between 1793 and rite 1st of March 1811, the Com- 
pany had paid for Indian debt the sum of ^8,507,651 ; between the 1st 
of March I8M and the 1st of March 18.1R, as stated in an account of the 
actual receipts and payments delivered in to both Houses of Parliament, 
there will appear the sum of ,£1,971,862; between the iirst of March 
1812 and the first of March 1 81 an account has also been delivered in to 
both Houses of Parliament for bills of exchange, on account of die Indian 
debt, amounting to the sum of £!'3, 923,041 ; the Company’s petition 
states, that the bills outstanding^ for Indian debt amount to the. sum of 
,£2^202,000; which finishes these payments: the only thing I have to en- 
deavour to prove to the Committee, is the supply of £’2,000,000, which 
the question states to have been received by the Company, beyond the 
amount of the Company’s political expenditure ; the fact is, that the poli- 
tical expenditure is, as stated in that account, £7,821,905 ; the Company 
have actually received of the government sums to the amount, of 
£5,870,909 ; so that instead of there being an aid to the funds of the 
Comjjany of £2,000,000, those funds have been called upon to pay the 
sum of £ 1,941 ,996 ; the several sums that the Company have drawn from 
the sources mentioned, amount in toto to £l8,61 1,'<26 j the sums that 
the Company have expended, amount to the sum of £18,546,550; it is 
necessary for me to state w’hy the sum of £2,500,000 was stated in the 

E etition to be required ; it was from the probability that the credit which 
ad been affordod to the Company by means of the bond debt, would :iot 
be effective to that extent ; that is to say, to the extent of £2,500,000 ; 
and the reason for supposing it would not be effective to tlrat extent was, 
that actually the Company had at the time in their treasury, unavailable 
bonds to the amount of £1,590,675, and at that time the bonds were at 
the discount of, 1 believe, seven or eight shillings per hundred pounds, 
and large sums were daily paying in by bords for goods bought at the sales 
of the Company, and it was imagined that a deficiency might occur to the 
amount of £2,600,000, as stated there ; and therefore to meet such an 
event if it should occur, this credit was asked for, but certainly pot to be 
used, unless the Company could not keep their bonds in circulation to the 
amount of £7,000,000 ; and it is necessary to take in the sum of 
£1,590,675, as ' that sum may be issued upon bond, because in the. esti- 
mates the whole sum of £7,000,000, is taken in as payment, but if we 
cannot use it we must have the £'2,500,000. 

[The following paper was delivered in and read ;1’ 

^ ® ^ s r.\ tIment. 
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, iSTATEiVi ENT to shew the Sum realised, and expect^ to he r€alise4, 
hy the EAST INDIA COMPANY, ^rom their Commerce t from 
Iteceipts from Government ; from increase of Capital Stock, 
and Bond Debt, from 1st March 1793 to March |K14 j 4e<- 
ing the Period to which the Statements cmdained in the Coni- 
panfs Petition to ParUatnent were cat'ried ; and also a State- 
ment exhibiting the Expenditure of those Funds. 

Amount realised by trade, as contained in the accmint pre- 
sented to the Honourable House of Commons - - .T>6>289,404' 

The sum received from increase of capital stock, since Ist 

March 1793 - - - . V 2,027,295 

— ditto by Ijond debt, increased since ditto - - 2,409,325 

ditto by consolidated annuities, raised 1812 •* 2,5<U),000 

Sum received of Government in March 1813, on account of 

claims on the jjublic ----- 2,000,000 

Profit estimated on sales of 1813 and 1814 - - 1,500,000 

Estimated to receive of Government, on further account of ' 

claims on the public ----- 294,426 

Further sum that nay be issued in bonds, to make up tlic 
mnount' the Company arc allowed to issue by Act of . 

Parliament - - - - - - l >590,675 


Bills of exchange paid on account of Indian 

debt, to }8t March 1811 - - - 8,507,651 

ditto, J St March 1812 - - - 1,971,862 

ditto, 1st March 1813 - - - 3,933,041' 

Outstanding bills, as per Company’s petition 2,202,000 
Political payments to ist March 
.18) ), as stated in account deli- 
vered in to the honourable Com- jO 
mittee - - - 7,821,g05 

Sum received ol Government, to 

the same period - - 5,879,909 


1,590,675 
8,61 1,1 26 


MHtical payments more than receipts from 
Government _ - . _ 1,94 1 


MithMny, 1813. 


8,546,5 50 


With 
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With regard to the statement nowdelivered in byyou.itdo^S.^ot appear to C, 
contain a precise answer to the question stated at the last meeting of the 
Committee; by that question, taken from the Company’s owh petitions, 
it will appear, that exclusive of their political charges, which haVe been . 
defrayed through the medium of a remittance through HU Majesty’s 
governitient ; and exclusive, on the other hand, of all their commercial 
charges, which it is presumed are included in your estimate, they have 
demands on their treasury to the amount of thirteen millions in round 
numbers ; the supplies raised to meet those demands would certainly ap- 
pear, by the petitions, to have been about seventeen millions, includtn]^ 
the profit on the commerce, and deducting from that the jf'2, 500,000 
now required by the Company to be raised on loan, which ybu say 
ought not to be admitted into the account, not having been received ; 
and adding thereto the admitted excess of political receipts, over the home 
political payments, the sum will still be about seventeen millions in 
round numbers, to which should now be^ added, according to your ac- 
count, the estimated profit upon the trade in 1813 and 1814, of 
jt" 1,500,000, and the further sum that may be issued on bonds, of 
^l,5y0,000, making altogether a total in round numbers of above twenty 
mtlllam sterling, which remains to be accounted for, and against which 
there would seem to be nothing stated, in the account produced, but the 
thirteen millions sterling before adverted to, as an extra dcmarid on the 
CoTttpainy.’s treasury ; the whole of the political and commercial charges 
appearing to be fully liquidated, it does appear that there would still 
remain about seven millions sterling to be satisfactorily accounted for, or the 
difference betvseen the extra demand an the Company’s treasury and the 
amount of those their extraordinary receipts ? — I have no other mode of 
answering that, but by referring to the account I have delivered in ; by 
way of explanation, as to the two millions, evidently the account has not 
been looked at (as it appears to me) by the Committee in a correct point 
of view ; it is not my account, and therefore it is hard upon me to explain 
it; the sum of nine millions, as stated to be the sum received by the 
Company, isintjorrect ; I presume it to be the whole amount of the Com- 
pany’s claim ; there is no allowance made at all for a counter claim on the 
part of the public ; the public have a very large claim to set against that 
claim of the Company ; and I believe tt to be the exact difference be- 
tween the sum as 1 have stated it, which is ^5,879,909, and the nine 
millions, as stated to be the gtoss amount of the Company’s demand, 
making a dtfferenco of nearly ol3,2(X),000. 

Be pleased to state the nature of that claim of the public, which you 
say should be set against the amount of the Company’s demand upon His 

, Majesty’s 



6if m fm 


M«|4*ty’8 g^vcrntftent ?-— I drd nrtt say that it ^hodld be ^et against, but 
Isatj. thtit I presume it has been set against itj the diflerence between the 
y. 1 .,.. J stated in the fourth Report, Appendix, number 51, of jCd,544,335, and 
'' that before stated, namely, ^5,bl9,90^, being the total 6f the Company’s 
receipts , on that account, arises from the drsburserbetots of His Majesty’s 
paymaster general, and interest oh repay ment in tash, as wiH appi^ar in 
the account. Appendix, number 4, of the first report. 

Your account now delivered tn h made up to the 1st Of Mardh I1B14, 
in the greatest number of its items ; bitt the political pavthehts aj>d re- 
ceipts now referred to are cohfined to a period ending the 1st of Match 
1811, up to which time you admit 87^,909 to baVe been received 
froju Government . subsequent to tfiat period; it is stated ih ahbther 
official a#;count, that two millions on account of a sum of ^^9,294,426 
had also been received on the balance of an account between Goverh- 
ment and the India Company, dated the 1 0th of February 1813, 
which would therefore occasion the receipts from Government to exteed 
the home poUtical payments of the East India Company oh your Own 
yifiyfi of the, case, and therefore leave the .£’7,000,000, or a considerate 
of it, mentioned in a former question, to be still accounted' for ?•— 
If I was to admit the statement made in that question, I should admit thrit 
the Company had had credit for the two millions twide ; "I stdte a siim 
received <rfGoycrnment in March 1813, on account of claims oft thi 
public, that is accounted for by the statements which have been made ; 
but if it is to come, and be set against the £’7,821,905 agisin, it is taking 
it twice. 

if you will be pleased to refer again to the statement contained in 
the former questions, you will see a totally different vieW 6f tlie Caie, aftd 
that credit is not taken twice for the two millions two hundred arid ninety- 
four thousand pounds, alluded to in your last answer ?— -No charge is ex- 
hibited as a claim against Government for two millions of mOftey ih the 
account of political disbursements ; it is finished with the 1st of March 
1811, and the account ends there; anew two millions haa arisen after 
that period ; the Company have received the money for it, and have ac- 
counted for the expenditure of it, but have not stated it in fhe political 
charges; if it is to come in the way which has been put, it then sbdiild be 
added also tp the political charges, increasing them to the atbotlnt of jt. 

^ By the explanations now given, all that would seem to be twice cre- 
dited is the £[,500,000 raised on Exchequer bills ; there would, therc- 
to the sthtement given in fotmer efue^iom, appear to bo 

still 
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th< 


!Mf .Qf fn .^ceoufJt,. in which th^ 

jE?l,50P,P0Q tQ^ms a,g,;it4h r-i— No •, it is a tie account »U<^eetk«^ as I 
bcfi>£e::<»Dlaifted/' ''r. ^ ■ IVVS'- V 


k:- 


.‘MMM 5 t|?f,ampuiitpf supp^S'in 

frpnn ^gl^uo to Jn^ia, and tno payntehts oh oiHs of c 


cKcbanfe, mnit\.. 


j|;||4ia..Jhaa exceeded its 'teytendd;^efy, .cphsidci^jhw,,:;^ ' tQ;Wj^' 
but many‘,imimmi,, t^wf5rte;vwi#eyie#'& 
b<M»n Kiinr;iiAdl>n.ij)dt^ oitki*r m goods j^r j^'^yiiriipn^l^ M 

nt. must com^ out or the.!Oifi¥riahvfitL!^^^ i ’^ 


Utfs UKCP exptflucuj tyj;. iwo AiitjpuMjUi i ua}re,^(;|lvc^ea /a .e^a;jp |l 

UQtlilne ; the mult 

Ih W ftiovij^ed In4‘# fihog^ther .tKlIK a 







I'Kav* JhiocrA r4kll«»ti cnnri' 


;f ^ ^Icn short, ifa^cdcd |f 


It. aboi 


^ It above- 

a^wMed, hWfieiKwdeditl^^n^t M tbe ma^tky jCaiooCtiBadJ- 
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843, MlNirTES OP.iVlbENCE ON T«E 

r >■ t : uC,' ■( ■■ ' ■. \k‘ jU{X! 

iim Ly -gTyi% iKdja crt^ kk^Whati-- fediar. lull |*ruri^4ifftyjB«)|^0fj | 

t feds,; leaving <»tit of tfee'elspirils tile fbaigodiof, |«iy »feipa^l«|j(ji|»(iy,jMye 
eti antf gi«»|i!g Iwdia crodifc f# :#U |ia,v« 

'Btiiil"*W’hdcfifewards/ bttfluce’it tt: 

S^dbiort, Indfiiiis crWhim3lb»l»fi»o«rtE for 

pori4»«t; and Ufjoo ,the b«l^§a oC <iUe 

accodbtvaiuri* tciil fw fovoof of 
ft$ before stated. 

Si'/’V'-sfr, *!/;' I: r , , ':.]’:pjc; :s..':r r-j/i-;, ;•,• ,, 

ISiiw n^ ^Hid yott ><irow refer* JtOir eptHaitt! a amno^ ^f 

ififcSbi fsi^-^ytainty. ij fAl>r'/* 

lo r ^,• f f'rif ot) fTi ; i-. : I i.^r* { 

ittmsj as far 

the revenues of the country ? — Certainly not, ,j> ct viipr; I :* ‘.f!/ 

'«|j^ ‘lb' tfee :Ae^^ ParliatucBtcbf' j*be 

iMoiy^Wit^b&eWIiwtiti irapplteabk tOitliW(prjWri^fP^,j|^jb<>9l*%Wy«^^ 

ttitttt* noet tborc was a 

flbrfii!btt<b4tl ltt«liitft' sterling anmialJji from tbe suspl^ rei^^ij^j^.i^ 
^&Ta‘b^^4^i«bp^bd"W'the'po»cbase of bomewAffi i9)t#flf5(fHM» 
Im^dt'^icn" d«i wduM have *b««iirbl?**4^,«i|r?^b#JH1^ |b 

Irlfelld^^’i^fafCfoe^Cotnpaiiy ahdoVd be probfoilld^ iMMb |cidpib|b<^i,b 
the value of th^ datgoetf lent.’initvrs fwhape^it, is ip^ecr^gfj Jp.p!^ 
i^intess, to stare, that in the first five years the Coropafly did receive a 
glBoW’^Sdia irisfogi’fibm the nirpiiM re-veiwei'-but 

^iplfoo ebmfl«ettne4*^hefe was ^«nd to^aibmtpiisiirifyf^^'^a^ 
iif*has bfefchi^l l^eUefe^; nonraindet the Company luMre-^ep^^lig^ 
ibM bhly^b^ fatnM thd incana'of^^^^ the cargoes sem 
tMei4lttt-thfcy h^ also to pay back agafo rib 

fhr'fet^^fyfcats I?'hav©5nwnti<»i€d sent, and beytmd 'that sjiim- 
.^8^jl£fti,boi3^''arhk!h I> ha^e stated. ii ^ ir- ' 

Hi , i,iy« ,,-. , ,,,.,^,.5 f|-.,.. , , , ,,,,, .,j •;'' 

‘ U^ tbbhb' y8» l»lOj d%n«t; you -know the p 0 litt<:^,, 9 ba^^,.of 
'Itfdjb ^rt^ehd#4 ^ ^ Hie lifit authority, / to 'have ea<^itll?d!f«t ^yeogfoin 
flf#iuiSptfilt‘-'ibf^'‘#ve-'rteififons stcrlingra«4''dpW»fdf5rrr^f fii^ fb 

have!’exceed)dd.,UfortdhMfofSft<i?-rbb^4s5^^^^ in^ 
iS'tidt iwy particular province thdlt:b<aNb,bf 
*^cd(iWt*"ahd therefore 4 cannot accuMttdy apeakft9»’ihs^b|i|,ji.fo^^ 

4|' pwj^'be'ltrydortetWjviiiaa/tiicyt have if^. .'j - ^ 


i-. %•. 




It Unstated on official documents furnished from the India Iloose, that 

the 
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tlic a&lplint of the cargoes consigned to India, for the period of seventeen C. Ctrtrvrigkfi 

w folli»#«i f(Jdda«iidx«tairfe* jC»,9iq^,o 0& ; boHiep »^r. w , 

bills *of'e«cH4f^siJ^.PF7.4«e‘i |iw ,;^^736,908, wbiUti tbe; 

tlie net artioanfe^ioi^lies to Canton, s^rif 
"hep# has tbi»4i%|ence been^ supplied ia wppsfil^ 

fb^ tiie**ti6 the qoSttfeioh j mjthe fkit -|^ce, if is pqt wUhm 

d^j^i^tirierit j It is' a qaestion altogether with the auditpyi i and* ^ i 
if iri# taktlnr^fi^ma (k)Cumenf,’*at:toua^'ben doco^ dgotsd hy:hifa, 

. • . ,• T I- ' 'a 't '* 

Suppostng the account of commercial supplies to India, and the returns 
ffbrtt ittifhcci* stated m tbe<forincr qtieatioov dohei^cyt in 

India have been supplied by any oiher means than of 
India ? — It is impossible for me to answer a question of that sort; 
fBfiWdk? alto|ettidt‘Y>^h>wppostt^^^ I moK: go -quqsuppt^iii^ wt /m 
answer also, if I reply to it, ;*): vsi ) 




■''.’urf'vj? ::.;lt 



iujf|lfte#,*‘3o»’ ah6»'yh»<aware of jcnyiotlier rtsoMt^nMlf^S^: IPiftiji# 

“the rtvciMjolhaTelj^q^MgM^jfeMHf 

whole of th« pbl}tjj^4iTdh««S!? W 

Iwelhla . ROtiaihiy'^Bif'TOIr.fj* sW 
«aii|{o*i|,‘ hwmeyfmusc.be bofep»¥d,;fj l& ^uhv ^dt 

ft r/i»i.n Inh vu;c[aA;J «,fR .v-=i? r-r* cJr :v u-.,ft .,v,■;t^ oj 

'I'fi'^Unibhk of bllfeidf'tfttChatt^rcmicteri to<EnglaOd durijtgltlWcflFfim 

; supplies? and retiOTiSi: ade«l?<4 ItOhiq a .foj^F 
htst those bills, therefbee,jhocoi»idfste<js#i^.fqiniacbi^ 
P^Sae^fbf^Kfe’ ^fehase of investnibats bi»i<Iodi»/r-t^^^ 

^erfShf, to' th^ Third llcporr,*:w^ 8h8irn? jto‘.tlte 

looking to this account, my attention ta>?callecl;1<H 

account of the Indian debt only, which amounts to ,£'7,472,oyo •, in thi^ 

&til5^^fe'’th«te’*i% arfW^r^um dfawn;.oi|i accOMsR^ offl Jod^J df 

h"'t&tt»^diaw the pcriod>of 

sittmld^il^ j the bills ith^4re1#a^^/g»(» 

dfldi»ji> tlebt* havc^i»ftc%*:dsai}^i ^qqfi 
whichihas occasioned ithefirt^ 

% |&tyff‘itJdthfe#wlwtiW(ffil<bh».»e lMcn, if Ah*ff)l»wttyhhid 

so drawn; and tlwrcforl'^ahw^Yaum i»dhdi»wp«c<IW;d^ift4cC*3fr^^^ j 

■'■■ 5pa^ : 


9m umwtis m etumincb on fia 


“ jbvtih« ibrtner; jC 6 fi(X>^EfKy af bills now refei wiflj. Is> 

inckiied »apfiUe» 10 Iodine l«irji^^. all^ 

|d<y: (d! abc^t<i«vnai»vj|$ont.sii)4jk ibn, f3o<^ of thfi >w* 

ibrbs f j thrf'qiiftstion thmfore*r«fera to.tbis ae?«n iniHiont an4^^ half de- 
ficiency oolyr and not to^tbf^ocbos India i»llsv asi$hey bj^vc.airciiMii^i^e^ 
accotmted for in the Saw* aceddnt P—rlt »» iinpossibfo for me to at^wer 
s«ch a^iiiesttea aa that ;. if 1 was sitting down^ and had some^ d^ys tn^la^ 
veatigare th^ thfog^'/l hatye no doobt 1 aliould be able ta give a aas^r 
fobtosy, answer 1 but thexwhole thing must be taken together 1 and it U 
htipoapible for a witness, standing here, to go on with such an examina- 
tion as thij with ahy iredit to bimaeif, or any good effect to the Com- 
aaittts t l am ready to make a foil exposure of the Company^ eoheerns, 
b«f‘i“asin aadafied it cannot be exhibited in this way; > , { 


' JDd ^otx mean to ‘Say in your answer to the last question, that the deft*- 
ciency alluded to, has not been supplied by mean# of money raised in 
India ? — It is calling upon me to account for a deficiency, which: I do 
not admit. 

In your former examination, you arc understood to have atatedr fo^t 
the losses at sea inserted in your estimate were to be considered as partly 
political, owi(% to the detention of yessets to India for expeditions and 
d^that^ poUiicat :^rp6^$.i the Heaviest of fobsC:- ios^ft- qoeurred. in- the 
ywant iwa^ add 1^9?! weris there any militafo expeditiphs then oh foot, 
rCqoirml^^,^ aid of the Company’s ships in India at that period ?— I can- 
not post answer, but I conceive there were j I, thiok-the Cxpcditioh 
against the Mauritius must has’e been somewhere .thereabouts j but there 
ms'tkehn 4 lmost every year during the v/ar something going bn j. to vihat 
extent I cannot-say r ships have been every year detained and vety foe- 
queMdy disipatohed out of season j in my answer 1 do?, not say.-tnht it 
wholly arises out of that, hot .principally the thing ? explains ^itselft ' the 
risk of the Voyage to China is just as great as to Bengal ; why should an 
extra lost occur, unless the ships are worse fitted but, which they arc not; 
the ships arc equally sea worthy, 1 conceive. 


(^n you state whether any or either of the ships empfoyird cm fhelcx. 
PIditions to the , Mauritius and Java, was rlost on 
hiyCrhot the n^es of the ^hips that wejedos* on ppsag^ 
therefore it is impossible for me: to answer it /com reculh^^mnii Wo M 
the names of all the ships, «»d the amount of their cargjOjijf,'.,. , , . s ;, ,. 

‘r.‘Lov * ' -'fl'i''" ■’ ■' '■ 

liDbyou know whether V considerable 'part of tho crew eff 



the; Jjpsfeat that particulax- parirtcl^ , tifcrc not tal|ea fey thi i«en of war, G. jpo.iim’Igltit 

cquij^cU ?***! Ip^ve ifefee sgastt 

th« Cofeuninee, that all tin* is not in my department at alh; the 'Freight 

4^.c^n4,^pi.cangivf$;io_%^iQa.ai>, 

^ t '0.:^ ii, 1 , ,^v'4 ■,’i,,(V "'-^1 .. ;i' i i-eVt-.X' ^ '.■■‘ m- ■ '* '* ' ; 'V' •^' '?*;., 

Do nptfyott know^Ht'ppe'of tlte fleets Jn %hich a feumbcf of the <Ui^ 
wete lost on, the occa^oti aljnded sailed f^p^rlfedit in the: raofmft' 

Nj^vember, flii4 thercXbm the, season tjf the year cannot bfH^ 
cially answer that question. '•' .- ' i’ 

. 4 ?.ii^ptKnp\s«nt 9 y tljat dvcgoyenjnsenjts.of Iridia regularly correspond 
reifjccting the efispateft of ships, and that the dispatch of shl^s.takesi^lat^ 
as Soon as the ships from the tlifFerent Presidencies can be collected frtto 
dh<f united fleet at Ce)!on ?-— J do not know that ito.be the fact i’ l <feifbw 
that they dp pot always rendezvous at Ceylon ; the other part of the guts* 
tioii I cannot answer. , ; . i 


Generally speaking, do they not rendezvous at Ceylon ? — They have 

.oci:asionrdly.,;.r.j;, •„. ■ ■ , ■..■■-4 ul 

■When is . scot abroad, do n^t ^ accountf 

which may 1^,. rapr^ed of that consignment sufilciently account' f®#? It, 
when they specify the qtnpunt ;9ale of the goods sold, and the fWirtioniiiis 
mainingon hapd Irr-It is not in my department to receive such gccou^tsi, 
and thercfQrft l.caJWiot answer to, it i it is with the Auditor, '-’’ f- ! ; 


; /five question la asked frqtn your General knowledge of accounts, parti- 
cu|arjy ofmft^iilS 'i^couf’Jts, whetJscr syGh is not the mercantile usi^e ? 
rrr^yifaen tt^. aectlUOts are returned, certainly they will, account fbr ihe 
jgqod^^ b.ut;]f,K.’^/y|rcquentJy.fta 

; ■ ■ .. ■ ..fKiP'l . . , -i' •- • ^ 

dip ;thc, estimate of profit and loss which you naye delivered in* credit 
is taken, % about twp mifliQU? siediqg op the outw|i^ tr^d? tp, India and 
China ; from is thi| f roifu drawn, and how isfhe calbolatibn made ? 
r-1 itavtj sttb^tsipdaily answered th^,. question before.^ butjyen 

that t|%, ^uditoy’s 


Is the j^rpnpttcc to updcf^ai^lhiUh^t >s calculated qpon the 
fif'ttne .coitt of t& goods in Eh'g^hdi*'cohtrasited w® dtb Sti^e j^fcc aWaid, 
and withont any description of: interoiediate charge ?—Ims, 

Is 





Mb hik4km0Hfk^pJ 


m%‘mM mf 

>v me From those books 




t irf,7.,i.TraTc;T'-jY -;i ' lisjo. s v-j ' j ..4‘ ■ r, v. 

^ouiJoufyJaFs^janq, sti!tj;y tl^qsand cgpjyfaa-j is. llvs qispq««^l; 

mate of the profit ? — As I before said, that account was nor drawn up bjr 
me, but I have no doubt that it is allowed completely 5 it would be absurd 

m mRp^^ 

byity 4 ,l«^fe 0 S> i; 1 


cs 

k' 1 '■ 


Do 

account 

^uh v: -c* 


' >. f'-. 

f , 


i i 

r. iiii^rr 


]i» 

^ . « 
: T'fi 


you ' knpyir , ^whet^erjhla, 'is ,f 

it in the India and China books ? — I do' not ; it is not in my dc- 


vl Ji 


,s. 


my 

‘, 1 ; ;,'!;: ^ARr->. i.’oy cirD 

. .- - . y<^^-•:r;■/■ ■•.::■:*.! r;i,!;.'vy 'io 'f jnr)i3!Wt> ICS Jintirniir 

The profit being calculated by yoqiat 
port trade, can you state the amount of goods and stores exported, witliin 
*fa%iii^4fd>dr frbiR ts^^eo 

IKhl»iia:;gQS>d^bld.-stc»ms 1 

this is the invoice amounts With-t|^#’tcft;pSf i5#hbd9qil si fh4}if«!rdW9**;^y; »Pti 
count here shewing the total amount of exports; this account of the 
baladi^rcif^avi^feSyim^^ takes the. supply oft th4iSfl>iiitffiiiS6^ fo China 
ftmdndiii^iiiu^; l ean furhidt the account^. < un-i / 

, i-v:,::: Vv,''* ,• / . t'l Tisd ■ ,p"iSv- , ’,':').r;l, i \iu t*« 

The account is stated in official documents at 28 miiUons up to 1310 ; 
wthihhithheiiefore'be too nwob to luSbni^dt ^t ao iiiiMfOiys tip;to 1 8 
1 sliould , think, nif .it that acetmnt «mt«d «t«2j|.:jpii}lku^ dO atiUstMefe 

would be about the ptark. 

)| '■• ' j}!!i‘ O' ■ '--.r 'l ir:,': ,.■.■■ r,)!(T?'Xi toif 3; aaFi 

Thei|3th&pcolfk.^||med)by yoti.bKobtiequal to Wopd?? cent. ;>apcas the 
original cost of the goods, aKitkia^rathlW^i'ite. peofil.tiArediioltliia hccatiitc 
as the profit upon the India and China trade together, amounts to 
‘Wlifdh<>piitsftF' qti^rvpbtt 

nitt'tkeiHvbiei: am^At ttf-tliN^^QicidS t^imadditSoo to4>iutf,4httn^<4sra^ pfw 
ra met^profit upeto stdi^ Off - ^'.^97 ,25*8^ . the whole oinmMftiffgrTtf 

f#ii^'^(^tt>(|SiF'^hteh‘‘'tatrtatiilyyieshottmfqo eiioiil'alliXfekbeiWi 

Af«^th«t’k^u^jygf hkt tHosr»f itports iitiounbtie t ■( i fn ^ i 

.>!7iU".j033l /.f;r U Ife'Tj.ji"'; ’jjl!'. ' i I’jds^M'h *H Il'-Af' -'d }{■•'’ 

'«» At this rate, does it not appear, that if the charge of ^lO per c.*nt. were 

continued 
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c^fj^fniyio^lhe goods, ^ cov^gr ei^ sales ‘afti'aafd w<iql<i C Carf^iihft 

slili eshrbft a low on'^he It 9 ertam|y'%o^d*' Es^ 

J^ J^rt'si(Ieri% ihe irtimber of years' itiatiy of go^fs r^^airt 
in 'm^ #ir^hou$^i in Ihdffa^ 4^ think Jtliat charge of 
s^eqltafe to cover the actual ch|arg^8 oh the honsigtitriehts ohtwairtl/^ 
ihhradihg infefest of 'mbn^ hot ai all ipfomre<f hb^'lbni’ fbejp* 

In the wairctiOuses in' India, and theirefoire' I cahhot calthilate 
terest'UpOtiit./ ^ ' ■'■ , ‘f 

;po nol thtt^bobfci’ India tie^folarly ei^hlfeit wha^'rddTallli Oftt han^'i^ 
ehch j^ar, as #dfh4 the adcotrnf Of within die yeah, ahd'daiihbt sOttHt- 
judgment be formed from those books, of the length of fitne that sd^ 
tho'ie goods i^t least remain in warehouse ?— It is very probable that it may j 
blit 1 'cahnot forni thafjddgtneht ; ft‘li ftOt in’ my departtneift. ^ ■ * 

Can you state whether any allowance is made in this estiniate, fefi 
damage or deticiep^y of goods in the warehouses in India ?*— No j it is not 
in''my'depd^ihebI,‘Attd’jr hhi'rt'o^ ihibltbed; n'loin a.-iT 

Is the h*^ibe% 0 the e^f^rtsWe^^^ bn vt^hldff th^esth^ittfA 

is icak:t>}ated;'tbkeiS frdni the sale jpliee m-thatt: 0 «riiry ?^iJhdw> 8 rf>dot^ 
tti 9 }|buttharabb is in thd Attditbr's deparftlient, ' ’:-yo!n: -Jiim ki(^- 

Cari you itiM'b ‘aHiethisr the Company have not nowoutsttafr^gHnChhiay 
and have had for/Sbve^' ybars, a considerable sum of mc^ymlHinhandit 
ot the Hong, lying there without interest? — Yes, they have. 

",• qu rrrr.! jf; '.i.-iT 

'<^an!ydu sttiite tfabiimount?~>No, I eannot .at present v >hha« been for 
sewc#i>yeaib liaBkitlyge> .but it has latterly been vetiy much liedaced. d 1 

Has it not been for several years back upwards of^a'%iillion sterling? — It 
w^attqne.timeahquta million sterling, but fotterlfp haaiMqn yery folch 
reduced ii^didoiifotfthitiic iMs iBdf thateam now. . ! ; ■ : : . 3 , , 

; .■; iiOn.A'J q 'r.'i.l. j r ;■■■ jjh-iq tlidJ :u 

rich these l<^S;t>fiitt*ei!^ upoB^thn outstanding fadfonfetitakeh jnin,|ircpu)n; 
in^ouf^iC&tiWAteJfiwYes ;i(.In^ammre: kris^:fQt, this re«soii$ li^/lhe 3 l&>m-s 
fMlt^ttor^almya^wdUctimoatrcialr capital; enou^i^asad JatMmbupcisi 

af4dhec,diyidendfe o«:js|^hIe^idtjd»^^ 

from the 

that as well as the other part of their trading capital } it nas happened from 

rr- t ■ n i.n *'» -ij'i 'i; jnf,? ,f;:. f >i. h.^'i f,ci jAan 




' — ^ 


8 *^ 




U\, » ''^ 

■»k?, 


^ tlife Cbmp’krif #ere tot "ibbHged to irtt^fe wip onithsit 


acwu!)! 


'3s xi6\ iihe.'irtortit' .6n'\''!>#ds,_;^4]j'd.'Uivid.epds dh:stocl5^’.' pjtit|,_a|r%^?, 

'(ndnvH'iViv’R 4ibift(i? rfisbts’P-uir^jrftilnlV ll6tl"'flfe 


Cfinfih^d etitirely-'^p'^Hc 'Cdntjltoy’s llbift* dfcbts’?-^rerWlmy il6tj''iS 
diVfdtHd’oO'ktdcl^'^Vtds'thb Uik'tcit'bf/thfc :Comp*dn|*'«xa'pihil Jo:? 

&rfl'oF:fto vvdVld;' ' .„ ; .' ■'/.' 'V'‘' ■■'' > 

Do you coQsider that iotcrest to be applicable to the outstanding balance 
of. a mjiiipn sterling in the htods of ,the Ho.ng. ?— -I have ^osyvered that 

' '■'■ ''', -i/ ■' 'V' . 

Dbi?s it totnppeaf ffi^ the CbmpOny, at this fahs, pay from tbcif 
own^proirtsTriteteist on a del^ due to thOnfisetyes ?— 'fhey pay nothing ; 
there is no trsthsaddoh of. mbney ; thby rtiiy Ibtc the inteptst tipotiHhat 
st^i, not being octive, but they pay nothing. 

If they tOSe Tt're iriterOst, 'to ybUr pP^eht addiiSSh^f 

pot to be considered as a dedubfroti pro thhfo 
conceive not i because no credit is taken for it. , 




’i 





cr tjjAn tlie money ^pric^ in ihe maticet r— I cannot |nsyvcr jhat question 


Ip ybdf 'fe^for^e, p h takeh fbf dh thb outward - 

trade to China, it should seirti FrtSm letters frbjh thr^oiiirt of Directors to 
the supracargoes at Canton, that this trade has been attended with loss, 
Ihey’Stftte Jn particular, in a fetter dated of January 1810, “ tlie 

barterpnee'^ *aliudbd ¥o in a forthfer t^nesfioh, is a>{lidce tt^hich the ^'tH% 
of,the. China market does not warrant, and .deprives us of the credit 
which tf ould fesuij^rb a general View of our cbmrherc'e ; v'?2. thW 6/ 
^ bein^'ehtibTed to IneVv W’ith ij^cflibh tfic ektcrtt ’of fh't pechniai^'Sa'ct(- 
“ fices towtiich we submit, 1n' order to "extend the constShiptidh of “W- 
“ ?” .can you explain what losses or sacrifices are here alluded 

sRrewf m'Chiha, 

■' iK ‘ ..'f. V ' 'V. 


tb, Ites bd^ sUitaJh^ know of havd 

iivisi*"^h' thibi. ■ ■'-•■-'■■■'•"■■■ — ■ "■ v<v..- 

^Do 
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po not all the accounts of the East India Con)j)any pass under your C. Cartwrigt^^ 
tfeViewAiii AccduntantfGetieral f — iThey dd, finally, but’not in ' Ki(|i - * 

pass tHrhiifrh otlier depaMitients for a ]Tit»rticular examination;- Afud tile re- ' — v^* — 

suit is handed to rne to arrange the whole togc hcr ; tliat is my pr ivince, 
to state general results^ hut not to go into particular details in the various 

tlppartmentsd ; it would he impossible. 

The nrofita siatod in yonr estimate is presumed to he the general resttlt 
of all those accounts ? — Ye.s, it is. 

I# that is so, can you explain how it is to be reconciled with the asser- 
tioajmt quoted frour the Court of Directors’ letter ? — No, I cannot an- 
swer that question at ail ' 

Oh die consignments of inerfclVandizt* front' India to China Micro Afvj 
stated to be a profit of iO^jOSO ; Is not this also calrulated on the hat- 
ttr price of the Commodities niado oVer to the Hong merchants; and is 
not that barter price considerably lower than the mon: y price of Mietiiar- 
bet (for India goods In China ? — It is impossible for me to state, that they 
are v|lu(;d at the hp,i UT price, for T do hot know any thing about the 
barter V I cari only ojlcn the Canton ledg-r, and look at the general articles 
consigned to Canton from India, and see what a particular article is charged 
with aS;4hc co8t;| and what it has credit for as tfic sale ; how that sa^ is 
c’^icted, yrhetlier by barter, or in wlrat Way, 1 cannot hike upon inyself 
to say ; hut the differetice be. vveeu what tiie article is stated to have cost, 
and what if has produced, is the sum brought into the account. 

Do not the Caqton books ^icw that the Conii>any’s cottons have been 
sold of late years at the barter price of 1 4 tale 5 mace per pccul ; and 
ih^t in 1809-10,. when the cotton was sold for money, it only fetched 
13 talh A maqe per pecul ? — I dj not know any tiling, as I said be-ore, 
about Uie barter price ; I know cotton has been brought to account at 14 
tale ,& mace per pecul ; those gentlemen who have b^n in the habit of 
sending cqttqn to China, can certainly make a calei|lu ion upon that head 
better tuan i cask 

, la youv estiiuate,, a profit u also taken u; on the amount of.jitqtescoo' 
signed to India, and: issued to tire several departments of gyyarntnent is 
this a real or a nominal profit have answered that question before : 
biUated,il^;my form^;i^fdy» fh#t tt.was a noiuinal.piroftt ; thAt, the stores 
in-thesacqio^, (Were the ^:eo8 that the IQ per ceirb was 

added to the value on the invoice, it being assumeill, that the revenue 

5 f> ought 
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W aiffbrd to th^ commercial cohoern that jarOiiti it"** a (howSnal 

■hrol^' altogetKOK' •' ''■■■ ""• - ' '' '■'■ -wi' '• -jr-v, 

’ Is that Jwfk calculated ujidn the-aggregate omoant M®! iMHicd to 

tlie (feptiftmebts, or «lpO» thO'#hole amount «obMgiied.«0 tuidia cturiogthe 
jperiodf?— That IS also the Aoditofs^gtement ; ; but -i ^rawine litia 4)^ 
atnbiiqt ■ of ‘the actual issues-. '■■'• '-i,--. ''■ 

* Is this profit put upon ir.ilftary -stores i—Maliterf# gwrisQu, and. uayal 
stores. '■ ’■■■■ ■ ' ' ■■ !■ '-.i -Mi. ‘ ' 


■ *Itt a 'Mttet’frtrmJthe -Gouia •Of fluieiOtora.rto. tjicf ]^ug(d g!!wesiu>t<i|^t> 
dated theisth May W07,! it is stated; V the 

conductedi appear- toms to require; we ohscryc diom 

afe liittde at ‘certain fixed periodsj and frOm tho latent acoount^if 
“ us, we are concerned to find, that a considerable loss lias aoorued on 
“ the invoice price of stores considering this loss to have accrued da 
•‘th^^^leof* stores,. ougljiJ in your 'judgment some.-alloafapq^; ,tp 
Ihfeiefhte^ioj the profit assuiued on the issue- of stores itOj , dJi|^^f|j; ,dp- 

pftrthicnWlrt Indiai- seang tlialt those stores for a cq»w4efg^?^.p^4^^ of 
'^hib’pferlodi jfct ail Events, would uot realise in the jpar|(iet the pii^a thus 
*pitt^‘Upbnlh«n •^W4-I ^icsume diet ojo dbductiotii «thoilil4 % frtMn 
sd' assumedj and for .this teasoo r 1V.fepp<W 

stdres' |ias .tsihen places if a loss has, arisen vp^n , tfiem, . it. K 
> in dm > account of profit and loss i and , therefore, tQ 4?^'^ 

ildm tlicmrdfit*asiumed^ as the profit upon the stores,, woul^Ji^.dj^uct- 
ibg ft* ' esviW it living been , deducted in the actual, -tjtajtemept pf-^V ofi t 
’ilhd Mss i this? evidence that 1 give now, is notmy t 4'® 

' '^fcpfirt'df'tlie '-Auditor. ■ ■ > h:r. i,,'/'' 

The former epioftion does not suppose the loss sustatni^.pp tt;^;aftual 
;f*sale ©f atores shoidd be deducted from the pricesof thbjU.htpnu^^trwsfcrred 
' td>the dififeient departments ) hut aft itiapfteuiu the atqri|ierd>4. Ro^ rc^i 2 e a 
' - viilub ifi the> t)»aTketri»|«al to that ait which- tlup sto^lhM h^n yaihed.to 
the different departraients,.whether thisaseunuid profit is,^erefore puf cal- 
culated at foo High a rate f-rr-Tbc only answer 1 cap give to. t|ia|;, gqcUtion 
<that it is hnposstble for me4o say 

>lfOt^h d proftt, or wHedter there has Wen apy.l^ ai^ aij^/a^ as- 
' the IMacdtors Htmay- W*^ W^m jOja W<'’On^^^ of 

'-Hthu 'etdrea huyiog bmn.loftg on .hand 

< ^IliWd to me: ipublic service a^e roost proWWy,^n^>l;0fp8, Wely 

' 'paMed i'4tioae aoldj deonc^ii^to IrayeitWndoifig damageich and 

, 'UMfr-uu eood as others. -i v - tw . » , 


In 
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^ in the-evtddnce’ofv koiicmrable Pirf«tor, ikiltvered to^ ji^fae Ruijiion Ca 
C omniittee of the Hoese of Commons in the year tSlOf ataied, 
that the charges to the Company of remitting bullion to fa^ia harrie t— 
an^nted to about lO per cent. } taking at the same tim^ , from accounts 
^Itvered in the same Director to the Bullion Committee, the iatj^irt- 
ite vahM of!<tba «ihce ropeet compared wi^Ahat of its ouMurn in xH^ 
Catentta mint, the loss would apprar to be ten j»r cent, more, nnaHipg 
altogertier^ twenty per cent. ; is this loss or those charges included or al- 
lotted’ fcr fit- *ywE*p. estNCbkthr>— ^Certainly, . I have made no. ld^waoce for 
such a loss, not supposing such a loss to have arisen ; nor do* I cot^i^e 
it can ; for even supposing the statement extracted fronr the report to be 
OHiy b^' ^"the’time^tiiii hanonrsbie dlireetei' inadathat 
thh *pi^> ofMhe day ; to ‘make-the;<omnps|»lfi(ai» tire: ^averi^c 
bi^libtf front lt«|0 up t» tho last moment ^ould be , taken f and 
1 think, if it weVe^ki taken’,' it’would not hear oUt the tstatementl in . the 
^U'eStibliV . ■■ ■, ,, , 





'* Ih ^He’e^idtihcfc'df an honoiirable ! Directory given beirre? the .’BuU^n 
CoihWltilfe' of Ifbuae. of CUmmons, there ‘is tbc:!fol|owSng: sta^^ie^l ; 

^c . — ..„j r — mifita k>fiCaleutit%iiB(nd 

the ’CommiUiea . ty^tJiian 
expense of sending tilver;'|rdmhhgpcja.(lo 
**'l'hdia l-^'Ih'cfiVdii^ eharges of shipping, ‘interest, insurances apd;,^^ 
** <‘xiwnk'‘df’cbijWig in the Indian mint, the sipqa rupee ;hfi.s (tiLfSt. Ihe 
“ jfM'^d'ihhUipIglit handred arid thirty-sewen dcoisMols^'c^f^lnyh 

Aalgtf'Mi'S'rtibhTited to ttvo-jfence gi4’i decimals/.inakingii^Qut.tyu 
" *^r‘ cefit.^Whai’ is the price you have |»id for doltera iu; 

** a*#V^eS of patSf years.’’-^— Mr. Grant deliveretl in two papers,, Accp’ppts 
Nos. 12 and 13, and the account No. 1 ‘2 states as tblloivs ; f ‘ ^n 'the 4ve 

of the Calcutta 
hirope^ tcofte lire 

, „ , „ d and .-niMetyrsix 

mills ih EiigI jiitth’ shipping,' half ’ per? <»nt. 199'; interest 
per cent; oh Mtll dcpimala j.'risfc e«e aiid.:ed>aif 
“ pet 43 d'; tdtal,*btt^ penny, 9^0 decimals; eif pence. lOf coiOsge 
i^'^'td'lh^ CoiHji^y ‘ih theCitfeUtta'iniiit, on the average of die: iboxh.five 



lll% ttvo pence, *9A I decimals}? bo»fal iftpst 


^ WiiW 0plWl 


s^lfa*‘fS[pcibi 3tV’ ©ii/.’ ahd aa?' dhuimplsjl dhe;sicca 
‘fthy-^iiiSr I7fi;9»7*; 3!»«liiicfe5j<:b«i^ed 


''*‘’<VnW !^i&%ttdiw8^h!lihd^%^'Vattie48 two» shiBihgf^^' &{i6 d 
“ 'we IHe - pt^b^hig exwfict'^inijl UttHd ,x>r ! fdjowed 

i#osl»ited»W,4he 


al 


502 


* >•:;.< 
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sir 

account; it has not entered wito my viw of the sul^ect stall, in fdrnfwhg 
this^( 20 ount; D«»r did I sifspfect there was any Idas 'ariahtt; from die fd-* 
n^ttance of bullion ; and tt the subject is properly and coolly considetsed,; 
l^ubt whether there will be found at>y kiss- 

in your estimate it is perceived, that the profit on the outward trade* 
for is- stated at 306 ; in another official statement before the* 

public, under youT signature, this is stated to be the profit on the export 
trade for 1792 *'' » in like manner the profit of 179 *'**^^ th® estimate,, 
is stated to be the profit of 1793-4 in* the other account, and so on in each- 
succeeding year till KSOri 7. when the profit for that year of .£ 7 ,943 ia 
given as the profit in- tlic estimate for IfiOf-H ; isthiaa mistake in the 
account, or can yon in any way explain it?— I cannot explain it ; it isi 
an error, 1 should conceive, in tliis account -[/Appendix, No. 30^ to the? 
Fourth Keportj, by a mistake in tlie year. ‘ 

After the year 180G-7, mentioned in the former question, the profit in 
the appendix, 3d, just now rcterred to, is given for two years, or' up'to 
1808-9, and conirajted with the profit given, in. your estimate, appears 
follows : 

Profit in Appendix, 36» Profit in the Estimate. 

5,382 39,364 

45,177 78,274 

Can you account for this difference in the two. statements ?— No, i 
cannot account for it} this (No. 36.) is merely a copy of the' Auditor’s 
account} though signed by me, it is not made out by me. 

You cannot speak more to the correctness of one of the accounts than 
the other ?•— No } the materials have been furnished tons by the Auditor for. 
both } the Auditor will probably be able to explain the mistake. 

Is not the concern at Canton considered, to be wholly commercial ?— I 
conceive it to be. 

In an official statement from the Ebst-Thdia House, dated, the IQth o£ 
Warch 1812, there is an account of the profit and loss, incurred. at the said 
factory, from the y. ar 1,792-3 to the year 1808 9 inclusive, exhibiting a 
total lo-ss of thi^ loss accounted for or included in vouc 

,«5iinBte ?— . This account is formed by Mr. Wright, the Auditor, as wcil as 
the exjwrt} and I should suppose this loss he has taken into account 
befotie be exhibited the China profit i,but that he must explain> I cannot. 

Doetl. 
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fhes not that account appear to be an account of nett profit and nett C. 
loss, after sale of the, whole of the goods j or whar elsc' can a profit and loss 
account mean ?— I cannot explain it, the bead is, “ An account, shewing '*> 
“ the amount of the charges of the factory at Canton, in so far as they have 
“ not been added to the invoice of the goods consigned from thence ;^a^o 
“ tlw amount of the nett profit or lo»s incurred at the said factory, from the 
“year to the year lW8-y inclusivci^' the total CKhibits a loss, whiobjr- 

Ipresme, has been deducted out ot tlie profit staled in the account ; 
cannot speak to it at alL 

Does not the profit and loss account in commercial books, usually con-’ 
tain all the profit or all the loss upon the sales of goods made within the. 
period of t host books ? — It certai ly does; but 1 dare say, upon recol-. 
Itciior^ 1 can account (or that supposed loss; 1 conceive that he fiaS; 
valued the goods, not at the cost, in the way we have in this account, at, 

6s 8r/. per talc, but he has valued them at the ra'cs of exchange at wlrich 
bills have been drawn upon the Company ; which will make a difference 
perhaps of 20 per cent, or more than that; 1 conceive that to be the 
reason ef the difference ; but tb;u Mr. Wright must answer to, it is only a 
supposition of mine« 

If the explanation now given by you be a correct one, must not the 
Committee consider this anvmnt, even in that point of view, tol>c a loss?— 

I think not, liecause as fae as the China investment has been purchased 
by bills upon England, that China investment has been charged with the 
rate of exchange as the cost price, and therefore 1 conceive it is not to he 
eoibidcrcd as a loss*. 

» Then you conceive that this loss is not to be included or accounted for 
in your estimate?— I cannot answer that question, not knowing from mys 
own knowledge, whether it has or not ; Mr. Wright must answer it; Mr. 
l,loyd, my assistant in the office, has just stated to me that which escaped 
my recollection relative to this China statement of loss, as exhibited by the 
Auditor, which is, that the c 'st <>f the goods trom which that loss appears,, 

Is the invoice cost, on which the 10 per cent, is added v the cost we Ivave 
stated, which exhibits this profit, is the cost without that 10 percent. , 

pbe fuither examination of this Witness was postponed;', 
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Mr. J. Ranking. 


& JOSEPH RANK^^"G xy*s again cdi<sd in, and feiiimmed as * 

‘ ■•:•;■' foUdws'} •- 

Mr It appears in ynnr former exapiination, the fdio^ing 

onStion w^pot toJbu--‘‘ Do you kndvrH^hat is thfe diffdrence betW«Sn 
M th'e<pri^s per Vard of British while caiiooeafrofti the minUfactpi^, ^atid 
‘ifndSn wTnte ralic?oes. of n^fly \he sdmP di»Pe0^op8 
which' YOU answered, “ Comparing the goods sold at the ^st^India Conr- 
“ oanv’s Bengal sale in March, with me prices of Pearly similar manu- 
*‘ I slould think, on an average, the India goods were from 20 to 

" 25 per ceot^deaVer th?n the British goOds art at present; harej^ou any 
cofreSL to tiiake in the ahswet which hifs jost Wert stated to 

fended fo say, that they were Froid 20 to 24 pet certti Reaper than the 

^ ; .T' --I ‘ ".. V v' T , 

j (The Witness withdrew. 

(AdfOurned to-mo^rowi efev©^ o’clodc. ’ 




T ^ ' 

• • : • . 




Tiie Right Hon. John Sullivan in tKe Chair. 




C. Curfwj'ighi, 


Charles CARTWRIGHT, Esq. was again oatltd in, and ftifthct 
i ' examined by the Committee asioUOwtt^ ' ^ ' ' ' - 

' Cin ybp now eXpiftih the circottiltance of the diBertncej tS' to which 
Mq. ^ ’ yOrt Wefc ssked yesterday, in twcractourtts, as to ttesyttne^O whioh the 

1 ’yums afe applied ?—-! eSn; the account of ibt profit • and !o»^ Pti the 

' Exports to India and Cbina* fn No* -3»i A^ikBip to > tfik Toorth Report, 
cq'mttjenCi^s with the Indian year 1792 8^ afid end'} wUh- thf Indian year 
the account of the profit and lOss On eXp(»*li;i a» Stated' iOJthc 
'^ eiHprkti/'lald before the Committee, Commences Wlihfdhe'Same jni^ but 
the'“’|^rOfit to the Europe year Of’ 1 7D3-i4^ ■ «i ift 'Calciili«ingf the 

profit 





■m 


profit and for the yiar ;1793 '4, in England, reference could only be C. Carlwri^k^t 
bud ,toitl^c lAd?atv,accoont? (nf,.tlje .preceding, )xjrr, and %q- 

the ihdia exports in the Indian is, affixed to the 'suose^eni y ars in ^ 

the Europe account; with regard to the discordance betvvccn the t^fp 
accounts io the years l$ 07-8 and ' 8 ^ 9 - 0 .Ji*''diar), 

^ears ifioa 9 and leop-JO Engl^n ^ 4 U.is neceWarf io^ 

10 th of March 1812, , thf .dajf , 9 f, 0 e 

Fourth Kepor^, the ^icngjil . bopks' bad . not, b?ch receh-'ca' 4 ^ 

itfouse ; thesj^. poojks have, subsequently been received, and tne; acc%^ 

haa been corrected in the estimate' laid before live Convmittcc. . 

. ' ' ' ' " ■''' ' •' •;'") ■' ■ ■ ■ >■ •-■i, , " 

■'W ■■■" > > '^V . I .4V>' 


sales, is this sum included or adverted to in yphjr 

consigned from Canton, I can positively answer tbatqueVuon ; all charges 
of the estaWkbmtfnt at Canton, arc added to the costs of the home goods, 

Is.llbei\sfh<dc ofi the tupracargecs’ coi»j]pi|fsion inserted in the invoices of 
goods from Canton? — No parr of it“; because if it was, it would be 
c harge d twice ; W’C charge it io the home acc ount, a nd it mal«s a deduction 
from the profit in the home account. ■*"“ 

In another official adCouot'UW bdfor&pfarJynnebf, styled, An Account 
“ of the Expenses of the h'actory at Canton, from the year 1792-3 to the 
“ year 1606*3 inclusive,", forming No, 3 in the Appetrdix to the Fourth 
Report, amounting on the whole to J[ 7 1 91209, it is observed by the Select;, 
Commirtee'y'M'fagb^s of the Fourth Report, tiia»l“ this ■Stateb|ent exhibits 
“ the charges of the foctory^'fts far as relates to the salaries, &c. and the 
“ accommodation of the supracargoes and others employed in the business 
“ of it, and the expenses attending the receipt and the delivery of goods 
^r^iqiipqrjsed atui i but it should 

emoluments of tMisupracargttcs fo fwrt being made 

“ up in England, in full of the commission allowed to them upon th^ 

copies 

‘ivwdef tbi^deii©t»in»it^;9l,lp^ whjtH^ 

«.‘notjCed.’’ FMi» these two statements it woulid. appear , that the com. 

. .missifo»,k in Mre. itteluded in one of .themvrwhilst in the pffier there is a. 
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trg^teflifftl^e lisetory, up$»o ]fci)c ,|iQme trade wereinel^aea_W'tR6€b1P^ 
‘ account I havi /pbl^edl ^ 


ilkji.goodfi 

?ilr(^bw.sin«wpu»«.!of profit ^ loss upon exports ; 

afiwiBariis idkrfucw^^ H ( 




it WiM^uidiidTjthft ipftupi- 

ibe Att4«or>iiitiM,a cbfrgcr.f< >#-;*?^Rt1,^’S!f X 1?',* ! <v' t 


^ XC* ' Oi ,Un*fry:}^ 






c\errk6Mdm<S(m 

•'■ •■it ifi af.-'t ft ftioi ?,: 



of iiy^’p 

^UJ-yi'-S y*nr»7-,> 

•,-...}l}fjJt-X-J ■=*?£.'> J isf, .(VffibrJ i h;?''. ; f/'KMjrfrj 
In your estimate it i» observed, that the losses at sea on the 



sidcrablc omission ; can you explain that ? — ^Tlic loss as it is st3C)flfd>u«tttbs 
wfliicj^^ h^Vt: pFesenitcjd to the Committee, 1 believe to be the total 
j^n^un^pF^yoss^/apidyd^te^ borir^Ct; but >Ltfti* staiem<!SlPl^#^’^(Jfiriij>€b be 
• wT^.'othet^c^^^^^ ^M<^b hai'dwten biade *^«Fir|!fe^kSj ti*l^ 

b^paw.jUjpdp , hat pti nc idles these itcounts havtt t)ei:W'fttUii;dddV>’«htcre iic 

^twtuoal' 


4i^;jP|^<?r,5irf.u|ns^n9es. ndV^ Fnj thind,MhaV‘inay forna^4<lied 
..; f |^l^cpo'h( it is„t’her|;8|^^Ic^ j’ ; the tlltf 

tli(^ nc^coMnisyand is iherutfed J A i 
wyond the rate deducted' in the dalicUlatibA (»Fljrofif‘^#fc4i%jd«fi' Ttoidys' 
-■■'-■ "" '■■'*■• miupm fhid.v 


owners 
therio,pny 
Ided«il3itiiiiiifiram 

idHitettc 
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Shadwcll, and arc wb<diy exclusive of the charj^ fof paid to C. 

owners of lost ships, which is distinctly stated also awder your own sig- 
nature, in Ap{)cndix No. 54 of the Fourth H^xjrt ; can you, aflcr iof 
spccting the accounts, explain this apparent omission r — It is impossible 
for me here to explain it; I have no doubt, if I had time to explain it, 

I sfaoufd be abl«i but' the Committee will observe this, that the dates do 
not earveapond ; for though the outward cargoes go out in the season lA 
1791 that return in 1793, still there is no homeward cargo at risk till 
.l?93-3, therefore it is necessary to investigate the account, to see ex+ 
octly how the loss has arisen, whether outward or homeward, which no 
man can do here i I must have time to do it at my odice; 1 have no 
doubt it can be as satisfactorily explained as any other paper I have ex- 
plained ; and I believe all 1 have explained, have been satisfactorily ex> 
plained. 

Do not you know, that subsequent to the periods included in t(ie ac- 
counts Nos. 7 and 47 of the Thifd Report, there have been other very 
considerable losses at sea, such as the Camden, burnt in Bombay hari 
hour ; the True Briton and Ocean, lost in the Chinese seas ; and the 
Ce)Hlon, Windham, and Charlton, captured by the French ? — ft is im- 
possible for me to answer that question here ; if the Committee will allow 
me to go into the account, I will do it ; I remember the names of some of 
them to be lost, but whether they had any £uropeaa cargoes on board, I 
cannot say. 

Do not you know, or have you not heard, that the Camden was burnt 
in Bombay harbour, with h^ China cargo on board ; that the True 
Briton and Ocean were lost, with their respective cargoes on board in the 
Chinese seas ; and that the Ceylon, Charlton, and Windham, were also 
lost on their passage out, with their European cargoes on board, all being 
regular ships of the East India Company i — I dare say it may be very 
correct that they were lost with the cargoes, as stated, but the whole 
question rests on dates ; it depends upon what season those ships belonged 
to ; if they do not come within this period, of course we have no right to 
bring the loss within that period ; it must come within that period with 
which the loss is connected ; I cannot answer here a thing of that kind, 
which requires study and investigation. 

Tbe period alluded to is from 1803-g, when tlve accounts Nos. 7 and 
47 are closed, as delivered in on tl;e 7th of June 1811, up to )8li ii, 
when y'our estimate dated the '2,3d of February 1813 closes ; do you not 
know, or have you not heard, that these losses did actually occur within that 

5 R period? 



^ MfNtEJTJS C»v.iyn>EMCB ON TH» 


C^Cei^j^J^ht, pe|F<^l,-<r^y'e!Sttin/it9^^ th«l. is dated in Fdbrus*}|^ closes with the 

Esq. S 4 ^ of. (he> Isc of MsVeh 18 )/2 : 4hfs account 

' of the losses rs dated by 'me in June 1811; hovv could I know any thing 

of losses that took place subsequently. 


, When .ypne account of . the 9ad of, February 181(3 was cIofed» woie 
»o».o^ic:ial accounts ac the ladia House of the loss of th* ships sl- 
l^QsktUiJRithie^tquast'ton ?— I dare wy there ward;, but the .vety otrfum- 
tOiofss,tbRtj|, have not inirrtetltheiii in* this eoeotmt^i leads n»e $o auppose j 
not Qcc«f within the. pertodi, or I should; haye dtoiii ifc^.if the, 
l^ses wetf^ypon those seasons in which the.goodeaeFived thiidlaae/i^ 
ia thesf J shotiJil h»'^ ^hen tbe hmsetim; but >il itlHeia^ i« not/ 
a<V f bAfctoet taken ib^ in, nnrahooW idoiaai^ L request to hwAHowed 
t«;roafoe .o«t an nccoww tq. explain the apparent difference ia the ttad 
accounts.'- . , ;; ■ ..■ ,, 


? In yQuresdnjatq.lbftW (yrouWtiifsenv'te hie no qbatge for the 
awntsof. Denqoylauv FfifHiirnfWailes*. Island, svod Saint Helenaj^rheinetC ' 

J»hich/jat«ddish»pents arc, vertifedrin thejoiilcial rouchcraano 
llapotb;^pa., J 9 , S(b;<i3h nod rho^e annexed tovt^ 
Noe. and *♦ ^qamqenfctq j£a,98Jij^t bei.picasod* 
tP) have been . wllipl!y>,omiito^ S^lyobr \ eatt» 
fibatvei pot Wkqd upon/ themiatcontmeroitl eWges ;; 
we haye no tralbc ,\,vlth ^int ilelena^i except a ftw stores senti out ; there 
is.no trade at all at f^tipce of Wales’ Islands; we haep, a solitary cargo of 
Py'PBfnfrWV &pcoolee»,.wbit«h COitts abow jSj5,€K)On)yq«rly,; #t< is 
®d trit|iai, that qre e.oold not looiiupon the eiUMttMC/as;a> conu 


f®h3«der any p*rt of thtwe establisiuneats-aa |itropf rly eb«ige«' 
able w the commercial concern ?--The QomtttiMeo .will .bp; plcW,dO. 
consider 1 am merely Accountant-general to the East India Company ; f ^ 
n^aetatwnaq } 1 4q nqtt know how far the; p<Hif y. of tMs eount/y 
sUqwdgoitora .thepi tQ bayqr^tt^mentspf amilitar^nature i^idia a thinft i 
* Uka ugoq myself; stqawwfir ; 7 dare -ay they arc pe^fcptly right 

in istP: expftHta, 

in my mind, and not a commercial one ; as- to t he. jt; -k,ia 
not for me to say any thing about it. fM M ^ 

in '■ ' ■ ■ ituo'J sd« If 

fad ofWpf^uv^mmmyrn^, 

estimate, ©r how otherwise ?— I *cver presimw t« make statement* of my 


own 
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•wn of a apecvJativc nature jthey are ahvaya subtUutedtto a Coramlttce and’ C, Cartwright^ 
the judgment of that Committee is exercised upon those statements, as Esq. 

Well as sny own ; if I am asked for my opitilort 'Upon account,^ 
which I generally am, I give the best answer I can ‘td thfr qudsiioif 
posed. '»■' ■' ' ■ 

• ^ ..,,i ... : 'rfi, , K. 


In your estimate, dated the 23d of February 1813, it is perceived th^at 
a deduction U made from the profit on the China trade* attioQnfing to 
^1,009 SOS'aS'the diflercncc between the rate of exchange at which biW4^ 
have been drawn on the Company, and the rate used in the thlCulition'Oif' 
^ofit, but a sinfilar difference certified under your signature, in AppeW^'^ 
26, of the Fourth IWport, dnd aifioonfine; to i£52O,y0ir Up 05 ittOd-pi - 
fdr Bengal, Port Saint George* and Bombay, 4s' wholly caksitted ; 
pleased to^ explain the cause of this otntasion ?— The Conspaiiy’t' fcohi- 
neqtiort tvidi China > is wholly donunerers), consequently the rate of W- 
dhange between China and Enghihd ia^iiot o|^ratedvUpOtS‘by'a(ry WMike' 
occurrence, and as the currency in account is fixed as far as the elcpSfti'^ 
meet the cost of the goods, we convert them into the currency of China 
at fkdtfiKed^mte ; but when money is re^oirod fO p^ha^ fhe targOf, kiW 
bi Hazard drawn, it was deemed fair by the C^Mitfee to vahie'thht'partf 'df" 
thc«osC'fafifhe cargo at the price they paid- for- thd itionCy, which 
rate: of etchangie*; and therefore the araouht stated' in ihe China ‘ 

tho'aoh^wht ia^dded* and properly so ; but it iawery <fifrcreB¥S»ifch- ybtt- 
look at ihe/Iewha exchange; that is hoi Operated upon by* 'do^WreWaf' 
purposes oAiy r great military payments are to be made, mOhcJ^lfS ttrBe*^ 
raised, the resources of India are not commensurate to fltedxpdnsO& of 
ladia,. and the Company must get money on the best terms they bhe ' 
it does no{ foUoW-^^becaose the rate of exchange upon the rupee* accoidMj^'I 
to thosooifcutnatiiancas, is raised from its- ordinary level to that - 

the commerce is to pay that ; and that was the reason the currcnt’Ytipeci* ’ 
die account is rated at tvvo shillings ; If that price ts worked uptotj^c, 
HCC#’»Upctu it . w'itl bring the sicca topee to its or^ary value, And thait/I 
presdnaei Ik an aniiwer to ihas t^uestion. , ' . / 

qWfefitl dsA^g^vefsmtnC-nf this country either sends money Abroad*, ot ^ 
sa^csjh'in a foreign Afate; does not that cireuth^ance AfFcdt’ the gch^l 
cotiaiiierci&l dxcbAngfs; 'and do not tire rticrcftanitS'bf both cbbi^tifesAfifrcf 
A.loes^ pr A benefit, by- the which fesuTtsTidpr tUaf citfc'om- 

iranAt ^‘^^^c0neAi,ve'they-l6iyi ■ ‘ 

Have the Court of Directors had any bills drawu upon them within fhe 
pariod now mated ofi-b^ 'bc*twcert 1793 4 and at ahrgher cx- 

. -■ ■ 6^2 ■ ■ ' ■ 



08 f ^tiiE 



tikfe' iipon to say that ihere^ htK^e 


Ih Appendix No 6, of the Third Report, signed by you, there is a sum 
{cjravi'ft ftpm India, atiioupting to X8,017>485 j d6 not you know 
I^Vjhesle bi!R, or some of them, have been drawn at Jtlirgiter rate or 

the Bombay rdpec, 2aitbe'(ftirrent rupee, and tk. 
4^ |tar,p^paa?'f--Certainly, there have ; th^ Vitca vupe^- at ?a. ta at 
a.bjgj^t/ than the rate, stated; the piigoda his •been dfa^Wn at a mueh''- 
highjef rate than 8^ as to the Bombay Vnpee, I do no(t recoUect; but l- 
have; lio doubt i,tha 9 been drawn much lugher'than 2Jf; 3</l ‘ ■ 



I may be mistaken i ^'think'thir^e !i*ive been bfHs^dmWn itjftofe the' 
Jgompaoy from of nine shflHngs‘oif gs. drfr'thi'' pa- 

i ,ivhar tfae.$pttipay/ru^ce ha^ betn drawn atT Olhniot t'ccolfrotj but' 
jpiij^rjtion/jt^ly ,h|igh^p dpvibr, exicept there maj' be a partial pressure at" 
p^ne^p^^^u^ay^'^cc, tn^t may pjperite uport thaf gotveroment ; I dO not' 
,,fen^' tbft be€n'ti^c,.c^^ / 

bo }’ou spea'it with ceftalrity'as'^'fb gj. Or/, th^ pagoda ^“No, I do not; 
but I think it is within my recollectron, there Were a few bids drawn af 

Arjj iJOit , the Recounts of the East IndlaTdmpiany 'itept 'at the following 
feed rates of exchange; viz. 2^. the current rupee ; '8s. the ’pagoda;,. 
^r;£d> the Bombay rupee ; 5s. the Spanish dollar ; and (5s. ■ 8rf. the tile ? 
';*rtJ)yesj they are, as alluding to the statement from #bich the profit and' 
losa is drawn io the account delivered in to the't?omttiitter. ^ 

?^To what'jKcoiJilt istho by exchange parried, when any such 

dUference front; tbesis; rat«» occurs /—There is np such account 'rhaae up,' 
it cannot be supposed thif a body like the East-Indiai Ck>mpahyrhii1n^^ 
i^eat eomincraMjcoocerns> ,and gre^_politifaJcont¥rns to look iptp* can 
> «J«aetlf .balaqce thfe»r;bwh^ iHi f common marchapf clii V there 

»s no such.account. ; i,./: 







fP‘ 



answer I can give to that question is, that tl e. 

circumstance of excliafigef 'tis'a mafte’f c 


in the habit of looking i-nto the 
profit or 

In youf Estimate, dated the 23d of February l6l3, the a 


J 


.dntpai'l^d 

for custoenj^ upon the goods is X5,952,4 15, this . coTu^fn 'cpVre'^|;o|ral)g 
exactly with the similar cokrmn in Appendix 25 of. the FoUr^ ttfetfisJi't, 
wgncd'by ypUj Up to the year 1809-10; besides Ods su^ '6f ^tisro^s, 

C there, appears in Appendix Ko. 5i of the Founh Report/ kh a^d^dStVofeal- 
sum cn3rged',vpon the Company’s trade up to. 18)0,. of ^S*S1 ,t69, on 
which the Select Committee, in that Report, make th<i foitbWifig'fehiark : 


\ ”riU;L>c I jmri. uii uic uxpuiAsj ^laic wmj \nib s^ui,« 

;<)ir ft iforrespondiBg charge on ibe exports,, lias bgeti bhiitted in yduf-’tsti- 
inatp^- 4 ?-Thjs I am sure of, that'alftye custotns^tb^t ejfher't’he goodi'-^x- 
ported Or; the goods ipaported were liaple to, and v^hiCPttho Company pdid, 
:ife staled in the accoupt;; but the Qommitt^fe .should riecoHect, whiri'ikey- 
SpPftksof t^^mpany pajfipg custopis, that <Hey pay lar^esvipis for ci'sftins 
on goods that are riot their own, they are the ^oods of’^riVat^^trtd'i^tsjCiind 
I dare say the customs so paid are included in thiese iitafftrticWti the cus- 
toms that actually bear upon the Company is export, trade, or import, trade,' 
are included in that sUteracot.- 

• ' ^ "x*. , 

In the Appendix No. 22 of -the same Report, the sum of^l; 5 € 9;^77 
ifeiStated to payo ^en fpaid Ji^y tjie, Company for customs on private trade, 
aftd to be entirely exclusive of the sum here stated, as supposed Ijy the 
^fect Cpmraitteo to be chargeable on the exports ; can you,-afterithi»ifex- 
plM^ion, account for the omission ? — I cannot account fotfbe CohitniUee’s 
statement; thg Committee have been pleased to state what they thought 
right, and I dare say it is perfectly correct, but I cannot answer for il. 

Is hot the ou^af^^stom charged m lheOoSt of lhe goods.in Jlhc in- 
voices ?-~yes, thal cstimate only shews the general rekiR ofithectri^d 

is^drawA from, the prime cost, including customaiwwYes,. upon 
the outward trad! • 1he~‘cusif6ittS Upon the bottte trtwid is>sp«tafic^lly ^stated, 
in the account delivered in by me. 
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Cartu}right» Is >t included as a sep^ra^e cha^e (ucb ipvQic(^> tor is U included ia 
lisq. the ten per cent. ? — It is not included in the ten per cent. ; it is a separatee ^ 
*■■ » ■■■' * charge. . ■.». 

^ ^ ■■■■ V ' . ... / ■ ■ v . ^ ^ *' 

^l>aes it appear dpoh the face of thei invoice ?— ^Perhaps it not in all 

instances I it may be solved irito the price at which the thing i$ invoiced ; 
but very often it is specifically stated where there is a vast variety of articles, 
such as apothecaries stoires ; there isa biil/ion^,A|>hthec;aru8 1^11, inc 
iiig;p^ vhrlety of ^ides, duties paid on ^pjo, and..d^whiacks:.oft othOii t 
you canhot sefMr^e it so as to divide it qp a large mass 

it is«mh«died ih thh c6^ of the goods ; U ts in cloth* for instance, if it iS' 
stiJisubjeit Wthfc export dptjf,, . , ^ 


lit the ten per c^, included in, tbeinvokes stated as a sepaMte thai'ge* 
or is that also included in the price of ti^ goods in the invoices ?-^Gen^fa|Iy 
apeakine* jtis bqln^^d^the pck%| 0 ^the goods, and not tt8{^ as;:n^i:'<* 

tictiW'^atec/"''' .j-v 

iNp/48 of by ycxu, fhe 

j!ta{ed,<^ 4^4324*14 1 ftom ly^aW to 
wherhiii^t^imd'i^imate deliyicicd in by you,’ tiw columit ef cUstotns up tb ' - 

atated,.ntf4a^2,4l£t how tins diderepce 
to lte‘i^|8t]i^a7d|uVr.pf^suaie thaVil k to be acceUftlcd 'fof fi'om the 
eKper^^eh^^lu'^iti«i^ea,ia ,thk No. 48'to the Fourdi Heport, 

wMWeiu'iriiypc«'a^^a,m,my,^tHnate.^ : 


qolutnp: of customs in the same Appendix, No. 48, with 
youFjC;|l,um^t^Cwsto iu your estimate, rt would apneif thk very conai; 
dera 5 ^''pti^ttpn 5 exiiid stated ageihit edch year ; can you 'ex- 

plain ‘thf0r~^V estimate contains the customs Uppti thif gp^s act^lly 
sold'^ilfii^ .th»s, per|pd, the other account coatains th<e PusWrts wtnaily 
pa^j^hip the period; now there may be a very ^at variation in, t)^, 
two^suips ; bauch w^ dcpend.upon the quantity ^ customs owing Wheij , 
the rewipt^and payment cotnmenced; asotw might bedUhfo ilii^ atnouht 
of five dr sij: hund.’-ed, tbou».pd-pouads» which was |aid wrthirt fpt^nqd‘i ‘ 
it cahnpnany at ali.whep it’ktcomikumiwil^ithe acttkd'lfedstetmj 
8peciB<r;q^Htit;\pfgpQck .h'J rE'i 


you, da^d Je .}?lipf- February t 813 » idhi^s «df fcodt^hi ' tlid iSlt amquni' of 
^<ptofpspaHr?hhin th!e period ?**-l bave^ho‘t dbm^red rt nwj c^-, 
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tain Tn6re or less, but whether it does the one or the other I conceive to be C. 
immaterial ; the one is a specif statement of cn5to£ns;P|tpTt,A sfmd 
quantity of goods', » the diher art abcobtif of receipts aud* pay incuts Jroitjther 
period j tfeey be com bated . j ^ i; 

■ . ■ "■ ' '■ " \ ' ' ' ", ' ' 

Ip your 'dltfmate, dWefd the 2Sd of Febhiary ”1813, the wm ^of/wrgh# 
is stated at ^,£2'2y02'6^j#28Y is this the whole sum offreig^ fiStM 
period, or can yott tttate rhuch’ iliore it has amoorpe^ ^ is vuot 

the, whole amooBt of freight |)Oid' within the period, ccTjtair|fy ;*l 
take upon myself to slate what the amount actually paid within the period 
was; and if I could state it, it would embrace the frei^t paid upc^^hp 
priyate Iraik, if-actual payments are tttfcen; * * ' 


in ! 


ip the Appepdlx No. 25 of the Pbairth mm 

paid up to I80p-10 is stated at the same amount as contained in^our esti- 
mate up to that period; besides which, in Appendix 
Fopr^ ^opott, vthere is a sum of ^h,9g€.,r3‘5‘^harg^d 

comnnetpe, after deducting fi^m’ the^pfp-sbip f^^ 
paid^ thp freight pn. leltpotre, the freight OT’iW^dWn^Mral^j^Jj^^g^ 
and the freight paid to owners of lostahips; 
the Select -Cmnmittee make the foUdWinjt rtmatt 
“ upon the qofpruetese arcf shewn under theh le^pecti^^^e^sl 
** on freight is jf.lgpS6,135, and is to be considered ak til a%e'aDle " to tire 
exports, to thcT^s on supply in tonnage, to the privileged trade, toi 
the outfit of. shipjt,, tonnage, and dock duties,” &t?i Ih 
this sum, wth ^thc ex<;cgtion of the loss upon the law tdrtnk^i 
Kcm to be oraAfted ; cap you explain the reason fer this 'Otnts(ddd , tfi^ ^^ 
above allndcd foA aa tlve fifeighc to owners of lost ship^i of 
to 1 8 1(3, being alio stated as a seprato chargeon the commerce iti 
account, the latter exclusive of the sum now railed to be 4xbtairl^?-^I 
can only answer that question npoo the sanw principieas I did aVfo the cm* 
fVeijg^t the gpods are actually subject to 1» the 

and 'f)^mfhc’|k'qui(^j[aj(w;?« maibytbeptopef ^ w tpf 

condl^idnr dravyh; ContmiattSiH- exhibited Ap- 

pend^, No. 91, 1 disavow it altc^ether ; I canypl dittt^any db'hurfsidns 
from it without studying it ; I do not understand it, and therefore 1 c^nnpt 
answer any thing ) 

be cdtnpfclcl^^dpppfeA^ ctairgeupofif 01^1^ 

one 

the pljtiiiiife 'ijf file U)rana«iw to have such an account, we nause require 
timc^tb Anake it out. 


Cafhtyrightt 

Esq. 

, j 
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shif^xjs ertiimte* dated tlic 23d of FefaniaEjr,18l3, jtU^i 
mcrdal : charges |enerai beyond the rate per cent, dcdiicted in calcriU' 
tioiodf profit on the sales, are stated at ,544,399 >0 Appendix, ;J^o, 51 ; 
arid . page 3i9 of tfce. Report, as before referred to, those chnrgw gepfi^ 
are itatfd ta amount to ^6^1,596,096 up to 1810, the rate of surplus coin- 
rnsvebil charges ^neral in 1812 must be considerably greater ^ can you 
explain the cause of this af^arent omission i — can f^epwrit for thU in 
tl^e laame way that the freight can be accounted for ; andif it is the picture 
of t^ Committcei wc will make up tire account xccordingly» 


4n your estimate, dated the 23d of jPebruary 18|3, the Company’s }0s 
on tbcauppiy of saltpetre to Government is wholly omitted,; this l©^ in 
18IO;is stated, in; Appendix , No. 30 of the Fourth Report, signcdi by 
y(^;.tia bg ^436,689, and of course, it is presumed, would be greater in 
1§A2 ;iicaft you explain thCircaspn of this omission?— R is omu ted alto- 
gether, lond, for this, reason ; we d© not deem it a cornmercial loss^ though 
PPmcrieficjal atticle that sustains it; it, is altogether an .pbligation 
fofC^'Upon.tite Company by iavr to supply a certain quantity of saRpetre 
lower ratei then it costs them; and therefore, I prcsunie^ in any ©orn- 
n^C^h4e(%|eqa^nt it would be improper to take it in. 


;In,; the. Thiwi Ri^prt, pages, with the Appendixes there referred to, 
7 , 8 , and the ^Sminittee state as f»llot|p»: “ The invoice 
©f goods and stores exported to the presidencies and settlements 
“ tW indw, from the year ngi-l to the year 1307 - 8 , which reached 
**..,lhcir deitinatioo between the years 1 792.3 and and £oc, which 

“.^.EngliSOd has been credited in the Indian books, isstated-at the autp of 
1 , 5 . 54 , 218 . The amount in which England has debited India, between 
“ I 79 l- 2 ancl J807-8, in this respect, is i?12,'2t7»29(), being less, than 
“ the credit above stated by ^693,078. QF this dift'crence, the sum of 
“ ;c£! 335,893 is ascertained to have been occasioned by loss, citbfr Ry 
“ c^ture 01: shipw. cck. The sum still reinaining to be accounted, if^, /ti 
“ ,£357,1 P 5 , respecting whiebyour Committee beg to obaeryje,,.t]^at the 
Ure fndiati i» given for the net/ecetpt on. the Jpyoic© 

*‘, account, after deducting short deliveries, which are, for the a|d>f .'{Mri^ 
“tiifjhargeahle t© t lie owners of the ships on which the constgomenta were 
»v^rile part ©£ the difiwrepce now stated may be f^^ iia the, abort 
“ doh^eneji,; ,.aod tlie greater pil|t of . it, it ‘pre^^jirhi^ be 

frir, if the time of,4hc l^oirirait^ce wbuid'.^n^R,; Qr.if ic 
“ thought to, h© of su^cient. c^isequehce ,th ^ewtn^e jp 

'^exadt period of dispatch or arrivalof the ships at the coaunencetbaf^’ 
“ or the conclusion of the period ; but this is by no means necessary for ihe 

“ present 



^AliP-rKDrA company^s affairs. 


»|iT '/«>' ^r., ■■'.icn’' i '?'" <-Ttvym 

" present purpose, which i« to ascertain the cash resooripcs of the Induin C. 
** trlti^ulieVv in doit)^ wehtchi, thr part 6f.tttto:con9ighni«»tiridi)nf^s«hic^^ 

** W^^d'^^nd' paid tor, -is the object to be attended to;!j' .‘|’hef,4ikitoiliiitt««r 
“ iilvii' ftitlferto called for and addedno the^iAppendi»'a«^&<xOiidrpiNii^ 

“ %hbw» the’af^regate amobtit of tbeMales.of goodi aftdf storeisii^jaif hfadte 
Into In^id^fToth to^ 1808 9to have beeifc^8,9tM^©68E3 6Hii i** 

** le^ than fhei atboildt-of the consignmenfs'for which Edgiapdsha^^beeasa 
“ credited, l>f the atim of ,^2,660> i SO,* which ^d^t^iencyd$<^jpolAt 
“ pkniculafly alMded-tb %'ye«rCk>mmittea4ri thereaikTfc»yfi«ady«irt^ 

“ respecting the* difficidtyJof iaccoaiMrlng with precision focchefi^lrdisio 
*' posai of the stores. Of the difference above stated, X73&»25‘2 is to be 
“ dihl'nCtly iccdiioted for id the In'CrCasVd- valae of import good! in. 

“ iyaffehouses between 17 C )2 and ISO^y the total' iocreaso 
“ ’*^hat proportion of these stores is European cannot'- be i 

“ a?ShttiHt» tw'o'Uhirds to- be- ’of- this desdttpYibiif iindf* iak-i|^ 

“ *i?^i53ji,.'i46’ad^pfatn|ly,- it would produce j6?^l,873;d'^-; i4#:.wW«lfc Cm# ‘ 

“ thi!''' 8 'um of '^ould' stilPrCftialn to be aidUhntld'forrf' 

" Corisidetable part would certstift'ly 'btj'fOOod^in thC'^'dChd^&tioit,^' 

“ ahffintfi^ in the Consign rtiCnty rhade to. BehCCtoteif^aiid“PrmCef’' 06 WWiitjl 
** fillatid V but the tcmaindCr mefet bi’ left to conjecture, Ahd^'il-'shppitiaCi^ 

“ to have been expended 'on servie«? WUbbuf 'beiri^diltiR€tly-##<ajtf»<edb* 
“ for. or to have bcerr consigned • from one presidency to anothcri ia- 
“ wlitth t^^ 'thCy - Cbtild 'not be included 

y dtf ‘^ri*e' atiy other' Account of the AbOVe Surds,- 'or'at<e''lh(!tee?at>oasr, 
ei thcV'OT ahy part oF rhemi admitrttl i Ato, or allowed for,' ioy!OilF #S»W»*te^" ~ 
dated the 23 d of February 1813 ? — I cannot distinctly state whether* hhey** 
aOi'bf are hot j thb hSsS.orthe difference, if any, must be an*fhdlftii IrApji** 
aWoh^ltftb^ctfifct^' iind if it'is to be accounted for, it 'moit^b# idodhllrtd'' 
Additpf V i^heth'er aecoiint for it oftibt, I cAnnott^e-' 

u^dh 'nl|self t :6 say ; the loss by sea is included in my account. ' * 


'ifli ibstirh.ite bf prbfft arid losS^, dated the 2Sd of February fslls^ 
made fof l>ad debts ?~-ln my abcpiinf, cert^hly 
ndh# ; 'ni^de th^hj?i^y us not only by bad debti. butaarW 

tliV^bbhfi^f fcs^-^ Ibstln th'efectoHc^, And bylb^yritfinfe'ftbm^ 
inoM^’^h^lfed' Vo ^^ayers Who rah - away; and afeo lbsMr ’bri''m^pes- 
frohny to the ptesidChey of Calciftta," tljat i’|^fn«b; the 
' f ' to mety p^Ctilar in staijht^lM^e f^e'of ' 




9 ^ 

C‘Ca^mightf fate to be the los?, wiil be a deduction from the profits I ha . e assumed, 
^ ^ nca^ being included at present* 

Is it not consistent with your knowledge, that the bad dcbfsin the 
^tommercial books of the East India Company abroad fre very considerable? 
—It is not within my province to know the amount of them it is with 
the Auditor; but if his statement is correct of the Idr. per cent, 
covering the whole, the bad debts may still amount to a considerable 
sum^ which most be included in the amount. found upon that rate. 

Do you conceive the amount now outstanding in China in the hinds 
of the Hong merchants, to be cither wholly or in part a bad debt ? — I 
cannot answer that question. 

Ih' the Ai^jendix Ndl^ S3 of the Fourth* Report,/ there ’is: a sum/ of 
jf 960, 000 stated as due from Government for stores, on which the Select 
Committee make the following remark : — “ Credit is likewise taken for 
^‘vtfcejSOihsof *£9(>0,C^0 as-a dairo upon Government for stores supplied, 
♦r advances, &c. ; this article cannot but he considered as disputable, if 
" not wholly objectionable, if reference is had to the balance settled and 
paid, after the Report of your Committee in 1808, although it may not, 
from its connection with the disbursements, be excluded in the view 
<^>it«be>n©wi(igivciv.” If this further sum should not be allowed, will not 
this be a dead loss ’to the Company? — Certainly; but as the Company 
have tdeert credit for it in their last stock account, they consider it as a 
goodtdebt. ' 

:*■ r.,4 i: > t , I 

i 1^8 i loss take place on articles often sent to China with a view to push 
the sale of British staples and new articles there, in the, same season that 
other goods sold ad\ aniugcously produce, upon the whole, satisfactory 
results i — I think there can be no doubt of that. 

[The further examination of this witness was postponed^ '’ 

' » [The witness v^ithdrew. 

^Adjourned to to morrow roortiiug 1 1 











Mercui'iJ, \^die Muy^ 1&13. 


'<r,^ 


The Right Hon. ‘J ohn SptwvAijf in the Chair. ' 


■ rf<yj 






JAMES DRUMMOND, Esq. a Member of the ll9usSj,,w;^ cx^witfed 

. as folb.ws;: 

‘ r r)4‘VV 

,. .f ^ ^7;;^:; ;Ky,J 

Mr> /mpey-1 YOU were a siipracargo in the East 'iltWIiX^crnipatry’ii 
f^rvicc. at Canton J — -I was, ■.-... ,- >> 








f^or how ;many years?~I w'as twenty 5'eaWiii'thte‘tStvieift. h;j q 


' ;■ r ^ -tr 


with 


Did your situation give you ah opportunity of being- wdl acquhinted 
th the China trade ? — I think it certainly did; •- ' 1; h c xi < i 


-'O > 

[uhii 

*^d 


Did it also give you an opportunity of being well acquainted wSithithc 
cha^i^ter and dispositions of the Chinese; as \vcll acquainted as it is pos- 
sible for foreigners to be, trading to that country ?—^rtainly, ? I think it 
did ; not being adnaitted into that country. = * « 7 . 

Do you conceive it to be a part of their character to be C^treoaely .jeai- 
buft5;»t ^#^e,rs ? -“ Particularly so. 


Have they, ih cbftietjiienec of tli&l jealousy, formed any regulations for 
the purpose of restraining the intercourse of strangers with the natives of 
that ojuhtr jr ^-*-Th^ rs^lafions the government to'restrain 

strangers from entering the country, as also to keep them subordinate and 
in proper order during the time of their remaining in the country. 

Xfe^^iere likewise restraints laid upon the general commerce of stran- 
gers withChinOi by means of the Hong merchants? — So far there are, 

S 2 restraints. 





i{^ffyilits,, th«»ilfe^lcan de|ilmkh ;AoJoth^ pel^lt tttaW tli^i Hon’^ i^r 
f.,^sq. faints, a body established by the government; and strictly speklidiig, 
V. lawfully no stranger can deal with any other person whatever. , 

, ,i! ^3V&vthe|;oi0dnes»^o state to the Committee in what mahrier flie Hong 
^ jpef^enta are sequrity^n* the good behavidur df siK^fe* persons as trade to 
tjiSt eqnntry J^Upon the arrival of any foreign ship at the port of Canjton, 
ife^ noit permitted either to land or to'liavn any intdreoarS'e with the 
m^bants of the po<t, u»tU some dne of the Hbng ni^chants becomes 
responsible, or, as it is termed, security for the ship ; when that is ac- 
cepted by the Government, they are then permitted to land their cargoes, 

. with any one of 'those- Hdng mevch^ts that they think 

•'proper,-,. ' ' ■ 

, j^itve; the, goodness to state to the Committee in 'wllat manner in China 
^0 ^tives of any particular nation are considered as tcsponsible for the 
aflis of all others of that nation? — It has generally been considered by 
the $uprac<irgoef resident in China, that the chief of the factory is re- 
fpofis^t^/pr the acts of all those persons belonging to his nation, though 
^ cannot exactly declare positively that it wduld be considered so by the 
govgrpnoi^t » but it is a generally received opinion, and certain ly in more 
i;^tapces than, one the government have declared, that they would hold 
‘ t^q .chief rq^ppusible} but I believe it has never been brought to a trial 
; to a^ertain whether they wouki or not. 

.5: -t 'I - ' • . ■ 

, , ynder such circumstances, is it very necessary that there should be the 
strjctqst CQutroul exercised by the chief overall other persons of his nation 
trading to China should consider it indispcnsible for the security of 
; the, trade with China. 


Can yon state to the Committee what are the principal exports from this 
country to China? — Woollens and metals, I believe, are the sole exports 
of the Company; what the commanders and officers take are trifling ar- 
li^es , hardware, Prussian blue, skins of various kinds, and various other 
trifling articles that I do not at present recollect ; but metals and woollens 
qrq the principal exports from thia country. ' , ' 

goodness to state febw long)iyooHeft^hwc, to qny extent, 
been exported from this couintry td China ?^I think, tb dpy extent, 
iUie wooUeuSihad not bceti exporled from '^hiScbtmtwbefefe pie 

Act in the yew jyss ; bht iince that ithal he^n an^iii^jrea^ 




ccmp&mrs Jiimiiti. ^^9 . 



Will you state whether, in your opinion, the introduction of wwllens 
,tQ a considerably <^xtent in China, baa or has not b«cn ‘'t»botly the 

excriions of the l^t India Company ?— Eintireljr/ •owir^ to the*^^&H?9n» 
of the East India Company, I should conceive ; and , unless mf’thO ha^s 
of .one individual, or, in the hands of a great Companyi it wOuM d^ve 
been impossible for woollens ever to have found an advantageous s(ilfe'^*iii 
China. ■ , . '"V' 

Be kind ^ough to state, what are the difficulties and impedimenta that 
the East India Company have had to encounter, in introducing tbe SOftlof 
woollens into the Chinese empire? — The Chinese are a peojjle very._r|iuch 
addicted to their own customs and manners, disliking change rattVeme^ ; 
of course every new article experiences considerable difficulty iti'tli^ iilte; 
the Chinese wearing skins and their own manu&cturies, whi^ suited tbdm 
better, generally speaking, before the introduction of woollem ji'th^^at 
first did not purchase the woollens with tba^ avidity which 
have been expected from the superiority of tby inanufectv#e';'''tii«i^,'‘hbtV 7 . 
ever, got the better of this prejudice,, the emperor having alltiwedV'slf 'lIie 
time of the embasssy, the court dresses to be made of doth^ tHey- bijc^ifbe, 
consequently, more general in their wear throughout- the empire’; 'Sti 11* 
cost Iming very considerable, by the inland transport ifroiW' the- Sdbthern: 
port of Canton to Pekin, about twelve or thirteen hundred miles, the, sale 
has experienced very great difficulty ; the coarser cloths, long ’ells, of 
which a very considerable quantity are used in China, ar^ ptihcipally fer 
the, lower classes; the prices being rather beyond wbat-they'-fcan anbrd, 
the sales of them have been extremely difficult ; they have often rfemaitied 
for one or two years in the warehouses of the Hong merchants totally un- 
. saleable ; I think these are the principal difficulties which tlie Company 
have experienced in introducing the woollens into China. ’ ' ' 

Have the goodness .to state what has been the natnre off Wife contracts 
with the> Hong merchants, by means of which the East-lhdiafCbttipahy 
have forced the sale of woollen in the Chinese empire i^J^l^dCornpahy 
finding it difficult to dispose of their woollens in the open market, as was 
usual in trade, have /ouqd,^ e^pejdljisnt to make contracts’ the precdli tig 
year for the (icl5y|.ry .^ iha vKOoJ,|en8 expected in thtiensuing iln doing'this, 
thipy myafubly conir^gt, wjth, th^ roerchwits < for a quantity of tea, 
cquivalcht Iro the amount of the yvoollens, or nearly so ; and certainly a 
Cpiisl^crablis advance, perhaps, is allowed. to the merchant upon the teas, as 

an 
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, An in^faccinent to ^cwiUens, by which the floi^ 

merchant was, gweraUjr Sf)<‘aking, 1 believe, Forthe twenty years 1 rewdeil 
China, ticar^ cpcnmonly, or almost invariably, a loser. 

! ot|ief nations which trade to China have 

to iotrodu’filft woollens into that country ?— Ihcy hvive ; the 
yrenci,. jthe Dutch, and t think the Trieste Company, or the Ostend 
..Cpm^y,^! bcHcyc was called the Trieste Company), have all, at 
tijn^ ifppoxted woollens into China; and, except the Dutch, I think 
thCvjWholC them had given up the trade prior to their exclusion from 
ihjp port pit Canton at the commencement of the French war. 

Can you state what is the reason they have given up that attempt to in- 
troduce woollens ? — I conclude, frohf its being a losing concern. 

P ,(^W the goodness to state, what, or whereabouts, is the amount of 
^tl^iiniport pf woollens from this country to China, at this time, by the 
.^^st'tlpdia.iCpfppahy ?— I cannot speak positively since I left China, 
iW^lc^;^ SJX yc^trs ago ; but, at that time, it was either very nearly, w 
,j|)efha}j^^xqceding^ a milho 

Have the goodhess to state, whether, in your opinion, the confidence 
/tl^c Chipese haypitJ the honour of the Elast- India Company has not been 
,.ipc; grea^t cause of the successful introduction of woollens into that 
'^p,pop|ry, I.mcan their honour and lioncsty with respect to the quality of 
the jwQolXeps. they introduce ? — Most undoubtedly; and as a proof of it, 
the hales of woollens pass throughout the Empire unopened or unexaminccl 
in any; yray< whatever, when having the Company's mark On them. • 

'DaSi t't>t the knowledge which private traders have of the confidence of 
ahp Chinese in the marks of thd East -India Company, induced tliem in 
j^py instances to forge those marks ? — I cannot speak positively with 
respect to, individuals ; but I think I recollect, that at one-aMge of the 
^radic, the French Compaiw did attempt it, and introduced a considerable 
puipbpr of bales with the JMSt India Company’s mark upon, them t it was 
^jscpi'cr^,, however, and I believe never again repeated. » t 

, that in the tommcncement of/the* woollen: wade In 

Oiha. 1 ^ 1 ^, 'East:lndia Company sustaihed loasDS-b-i-As faC as 

1L|CCo|l^pfi tom the records of the EastTndia €oarparty|- ccitainly tl^y 
times I belicVc they thade ■cohsidei'-ablc fprOfiw^par- 
iictdariy, and I believe I may say always; upon caintets i-’boiPlIleiii totems 

upon 




WfMijt loBgcUft haire attitnes b«en, very con5iderableji to the ampuat, i ^as. 
believe, of one, two, and three hundred thousand pounds a ^ ' 

Considering these losses of the £ast India Company, Is itybof'^Wicih, 
that in the hands of private traders that importation into China bpuld 
possibly have succeeded ?— Certainly not ; I thifiK it v^oald have"^bcen 
totally impracticable ; could those accommodations not have bceb attofdi^ 
to the Hong merchants, by taking payment in teas, and by the advance 
of money at periods when the Hong merchants were in distteSSj for'Wtfe 
purpose of conducting their current business, and for the payraOrit bf'^'ifhe 
imperial duties, which has been the practice of the Company, 1 firmly 
believe that the Hong merchants never would have consented to have taken 
the Company’s woollens, nor consequently would they have purchased 
them of individuals, it being a losing concern. ' ' 

Be kind enough to state, whether private individuals trading to China, 
would not have saved to a very large amount, by importing buflioii rither 
than w'hoollcns? — Taking woollens generally, I should say yea ; tatnlhts 
and broad-cloths, perhaps, might yield a profit, but certainly long «ls, be- 
ing the principal part of the export of woollens from this Country, ;aPd 
by which considerable loss has been sustained ; bullion would hsfirb behb 
a very considerable saving to individuals trading with China. . . , 

In the event of a free trade being opened between this couhtty and 
China, do not you think that one of the effects would be to estaolish a 
monopoly in the hands of the Hong merchants, which would enable 
them in a great measure, to fix the prices both of the exports and itn- 
ports ?— My opinion on that point is perfectly decided ; I consider that 
a free trade with China would produce one of two effects, either the total 
loss of the trade from the misconduct of the seamen, or probably of the 
persons conducting the trade itself by the exclusion of the English fro n 
the port of Canron by the Emperor, or that the present advantages derived 
ffom that fade would be lost to this country, and thrown into the hatjds 
of the Chinese; the body of Hong merchants are already, in point of 
fact, a monopoly, being appointed by the Emperor to the cxclusiye.trade 
with foreigners ; and the mischief that might have been e^bcctcd to 
result from such a monopoly lias only been prevented by the ^Wer and 
inftuencc of the CJompapy, in supporting or in playing off one merchant 
another j this I thinl!!,;<:®uld not happen w|iejO th«re 
of: intOloMs, and no^^omiibped oti concentrate^ tp ^ep t]^p Hong 
iiMHcbah^iio order j. tlw, the Hong, merchants finding hoi^h'^tal oV com- 
fibiotid ojj^oattion would, as tiicy have it in their pQwer, pl(iccs,bpth 

' ' ■ to 






You have stated, that the monopoly of the Hong merclikhts has been 
counteracted by the power and influence of the East-India Company j, dp 
yoSt i^ilfrk'-fHat the Hong mcf chants, present, are willing to submit to, 
grttt^^rffites'td iiisUrc the support and ajd bf^tMe']BaSt- India Company^ 
thi-'ijuestidn ieferrihg to Commercial Sacrifices should tbihk that they 
would ^^idlinlge^ sobni'if to cdriimercial satfificii^s tfiari as it Was profitable 
to tlsbriifclt'esf' that the trade* df tbe-!East:-fhdia Company aflordirig them 
a profit, they arc at times certainly ready to make sacrifices to the I'ast- 
India Company, and invariably have, I believe, taken otf all goods sent 
to Chitoronrexperiraent by the East India Company, at the prime cost^ 
altbotagh.ptobably m'the naacket they would' not have sold for one half 
th4uT^ue^? .. . •■■■' 

G^ovyaoratalte, whether; the Americans have not attempted to introduce' 
maflu^uxUres into Chinas when specie has been' scarce irt America 
thinkril irecoHect,' during 'my TcsidcnCe in China, several iUstanCeS of 
AmEricanisbipsiimporting the- woollens of this country ; t’he'^idkerjture, 
howearetjSiiotHairmng out-to their expectations profitably, it has not,* to 
the best of ray knowledge, ever been repeated by the same petsonSi > ' 

Camyjau sta,<te whether woollens are not subject ^*3 a very. heavy duty;{rt 
pay,a duty of. nearly the prime cost in this ibouncry:; 
the,duue8 on. bruad-ctoih arc considerable, I think; but I, dp notlexKUy 
recplietittbe; proportion on long ells, though 1 believe the duty: iaicquiil 
to about twelve or fi.fiecn per cent, ^ 

woollens into China might be highly advantugeaqs 
to individual?,, dp you no;, think, that, in the event of a j/pe trade,, it; js 
probn^lc. individuals would endeavour to evade the ChlncW duties, sand; 

^buntry i — In the article of camlets,; I , thinWthfiy 
wouTdf for, qntll .the uegyilaiions of the . j^st-India Cornpany wyre cx- 
was a con^derablc contraband .tfadet in ybeM! P'W 
and which at, times, froradetectioPi ;hascaU?i^.’Vcty 
thta^niity merchant of the shipdrpm .which,. they - were 
‘o to the loss of his wholc^fi5if »ut«b 

the^isk;,p4<„%M«« 
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iTou h»vfc stated that officers of the East-Ipdia Company have heretofore ^ 
been chg'aged in the smuggling of woollens ; have the goodness up sfate^ i 
whether the general trade to China was endangered by those attempts of 
the officers of the East-India Company ? — ^^In some degree, I think it wfs ; 
and frequent repetitions of the same practices might, I think, have lost us 
the trade altogether. , 

• 

State to the Committee, whether, in your opinion, the opening of tlifp , 
trade between this country and China would not be attended with a rise 
in the price of teas in China? — I think, that question is already answered * 
in a former reply, where I mentioned, that the inevitable consequence of 
the opening of the trade would be the deterioration of the tea, or ap en- 
hancement of its price. ! 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee, how it has happened thit 
the mischiefs you apprehend from an open trade have not resulted from 
the American commerce with China? — The Americans, I think, have reaped 
the advantages of the East-India Company’s exclusive trade to China ; 
that by the Company establishing an annual price for teas, of almost every’ 
description, those are not often during that season increased by individual;- 
purchasers ; but in those articles in which the East-India Corapiny dof ndC' 
trade, and which forna part of the cargoes of the American ships,, the 
prices arc, I believe, nearly double from the commencement of the Ame* 
rican trade with China. ■ 

Have the goodness to state, whether upon occasions of the rules of 
trade laid down by the Chinese having been infringed, they have not 
threatened to exclude the English from that country ?— They certainly 
have been threatened with the ' anger of the Emperor, and an exclusion 
from the port, if they did not conform to the laws and regulations of it. 

Do you think that the opening of the trade between this country and 
China \vouid, in all probability, be followed by the smuggling of tea into 
this ebuntry to a considerable extent ? — I conceive, that certainly the 
openin" of the trade might give greater tacilities to the smuggling of teas 
than a^ present exists that the size of the ships would enable thefh to go 
into any of the small' ports of the kingdom ; and moreot^r, the c&ptaiqs of 
the East India Company’s ships being liable to dismissal trOm the' serylce, 
if ffoing into uny port whatsoever before they arrive in the Do^Yns, tihleSs 
by*’consuhatk)h of ttteklofficers they can prove an absolute Want of ah* 
chow and cables ; of course, no opportunities to smuggling are afforded to 
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Jas.Drummond, them prior to their arrival in the Downs, whereas the coasts in both Chan* 
Esq* nels would be open to the ships of free trade. 


The tonnage allotted to the captains and officers of the East India Com- 
pany is very small compared with the whole importation from China ; is 
it not ? — I believe the allowances to captains and officers of the ships ard 
nearly a hundred tons in each ship j the proportion, of course, will depend 
upon the size of the ship. 


With the exception of the tonnage allowed to the captain and officers, 
do you not consider the cargoes from China, under the present system, as 
entirely secured against smuggling should think that would scarcely 
require an answer j the Company are so much beyond every charge of 
being engaged in any practice of that kind, it is hardly necessary to an- 
swer that question j certainly, I conceive it is perfectly secure. 

Do not you consider that the fear of being dismissed from the East India 
Company’s service, is a considerable check upon smuggling, even with re- 
spect to that part of the tonnage which belongs to the captains and officers 
of the Company ? — I certainly think it is. 

Do not you consider, that in the event of a free trade, the increase of 
the number of ships, as well as the diminution of their size, would increase 
the danger and facilitate the operations of smuggling ? — I think, ray for- 
mer answer went to that effect j that it certainly would. 

State to the Committee, whether teas may not be procured at Manilla, 
and in many of the eastern islands, as cheap as in China, and with the same 
facility ?■— Certainly ; frequently cheaper. 

The duty upon tea in this country being 95 percent, do you not think, 
that if private traders were suffered to go among the eastern islands, it is 
probable they might be induced to purchase teas with a view to smuggling 
them into this country ? — I think that is very probable. 


Having already stated, that you thought, in the event of a frc'c trade, 
ourqommerte with China might be endangered by the misbehaviour of 
the seamen and crews of the ships ; state to the C^^mmittee, whether the 
Chinese laws respecting homicide are not extremely severe, and what 
those laws are ? — I believe Sir George Staunton could have answered that 
question better than myself j in fact, the laws are extremely severe, and 

I 
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I believe, in one instance alone excepted (which has occurred since I left J<}S.Dnm^hon3, 
the country), blood for blood has been invariably required. ' Esql 

Have the goodness to state, whether blood for blood is not re- 
quired in cases where the murderer cannot be discovered ?—* It has 
generally been supposed so ; but I should conceive that the Chinese are 
too just to demand it, it they were satisfied that the murderer could not be 
discovered ; although it might be difficult, certainlv, to satisfy them upon 
that head. 

I las not the trade with China been endangered from the misconduct of 
the seamen in the Company’s service, notwithstanding the unremitted ex- 
ertion of the great power entrusted to the Company’s servants to keep them 
In order ? — Very frequently ; and scarcely a year passed during my resi- 
dence in Cliina, in which the supracargoes were not apprehensive or being 
embroiled in disputes with the Chinese government, in consequence of the 
riotoits behaviour and misconduct of the seamen of our ships. 

If private ships w'cre permitted to go from this country to China, with- 
out the strong controuling power of the Company, do you think it would 
he possible to prevent such crimes being committed, through the irregu- 
larities of the British sailors, as would endanger and interrupt the trade 
between this country and China ? — 1 think it w’ould be extremely difficult, 
though the appointment of a consul might, in some measure, remove those 
difficulties, by his having a controuling power over all British seamen in 
the port. 

Do you think that any controuling power which could be granted to a 
consul at Canton would be equally effectual with the power at present 
exercised by the Company, either for the protection of British subjects 
trading to that country, or restraining them from misconduct? — A consul, 
i.ot possessing the commercial influence which is possessed by the supra- 
cargoes of the East India Company, 1 think, in his negotiations with the' 

Chinese government, which are invariably carried on through the mer- 
chants, he would not have the same advantages as are at present possessed 
by the supracargoes. 

Do you think that there is any diflerence between British and American 
seamen, as to their conduct in the ports of China, and as to the apprehen- 
sions that may be entertained of irregularities that may be committed by 
them ? — I think my observation went, during my residence in China, to 
satisfy myself that the American seamen were, generally, more orderly thkn 

5 T 2 the 
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seweo^f our own ships j which I certainly ascribe to the profits of 
the? American trade being very considerable, enabling the proprietors oS 
t^rshijis to give a much higher pay than is customary in ships from this 
country j and pot unfrequentJy, I believe, the seamen have been concern- 
ed to. a small extent in the adventure ; this, however, may vary in the 
event of a war with America, as at present happens, when her navy 
w^ouid acquire, and probably obtain her picked seamen, and her mer- 
chant vessels would then be compelled to have recourse to men of worse 
charsteter. a|»I believe to be the case with respect to our own ships at the 
present moment, the owners of our own ships being frequently obliged to 
take men from gaols, and desperate characters of every description,, tor the 
purpose of manning tlreir ships on leaving this country. 

Is the Committee to understand from your la^t answer, that, in youp 
opinion, the irregularities committed by American seamen have been Jess 
than those ,connnitte:d by British seamen, on account qf the Anverkan 
seamen employed in the China trade being picked men ?— I tlunle,. 
certainly,,. : , 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee what, in your opinion, haS' 
been the cause that the China trade has been so lucrative to the Ameri- 
cans ? — I should consider, that the advantages which they may have de- 
rived from that trade, have been very much owing to their being enabled 
tq-r^apry 41 ? op rVitk bullion. ? 1 

Has not the circumstance of the wars in Europe, likewise, contributed cx. 
tremely to enhance their profits, on account ot their facilities in supplying 
the Continent I'or several years prior to my leaving China, > the Amei'i- 
cans were in the habit of having three or four ships annually destined tO' 
the ports of Europe, for the supply, 1 presume, of the Dutch, and of all 
the north of Europe ; and of which, at the res’toration ot peace, or at pre* 
sent, in consequence of the war with Great Britain, thc7 will certainly be 
deprived. 

If private ships from this country were permitted tqgo without restraint 
to the eastern islands, do you apprehend atrocities might be committed by 
private adventurers in those extensive seas, wlrcre there arc no European 
settlements, that might injure the natives and affect the British character ? 
— ,l think it, not improbable {hat it . might be so, from the .variety of eha”? 
racteys which certainly would engage in a trade of that nature. 

Have i^y instances of such atrocities^ committed in other partSi .of the 

worJd,. 
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world,' Corn6 to your knowledge, as to have led you to forni Opinion \f:is 
you have stated in your last Onswer ? — Reports, certainly, havti^beelV okcui Esqj 

lated in China, at different times, of the misconduct of sotne of out Smaller 
vessels trading in the skin trade lothe north west coast of America, of the 
truth of which, however, I can bring no positive proof, although, T bd- 
li< ve, that at the time I had reason to suppose they were not aitogethet' 
gruundlcss. 


From your knowledge of the China trade and ilic Chinese character, 
are you of opinion that the present system, under which it is carried on, is .‘ 
the most advantageous and safe for this doontry ? — 1 conceive, that any 
pe-son acquainted with China cannot have a doubt of its being more ad* 
vamageous to Great Britain that it should be continued on its present 
system. 

Do yon apprehend, that if a free trade were opened between thit 
emiotry and China, the probable consequence might be to deterioiate, iT 
not to endanger the trade altogether ? — 1 think, in my former answers, I 
luve completely replied to that question rn the affirmative. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 

Have you any acquaintance with the nature of the trade that has heepi 
carried on between the north-west coast of America and China? — I 
think I have. ' ' 

Are you of opinion that an advantageous traffic could be Carried on 
circuitously from this country, taking the north we^t coast of America, in 
the first instance, and thencc^prosccuiing the adventure to China or In*- 
dia ?•- I believe that various speculations have been entered into from 
this country to the north west coast of America, and which hate ended 
either in China or India, and seldom, 1 believe, to the advantage of those 
concerned ; and I know of no instance where it has been repeated a second 
time by the same person or persons. 

Was not that experiment made by a Mr Cox, who liad been long resi- 
dent in China, and must have been intimately acquainted with the*#ho$t 
advantageous mode of carrying it on ? — I should have said in my former 
answer, that there ^as also a direct trade from China to the north-west 
coast of America, and which, I believe, was carried on for several ycais 
>n tfic infancy of the trade, and was then, I believe, profitable ; Mr, Cox 

certainly 
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Drummond, certainly went from this country or from Sweden, in a vessel under 
Ksq. ^ Swedish colours, to the north-west coast of America, and was, I be- 

*~*v- ^ lievc, perfectly acquainted with that trade, but I do not believe that he 

persevered in it, or those with whom he was concerned ; he died shortly 
after his arrival in China: I do not believe that that trade was continued 
by liis partners, or by tliose concerned with him. 

Did he persevere in that trade till he died in China ? — I believe not. 

What led him then to China ? — Mr. Cox was long a resident In China} 
he was ordered home, not being permitted to remain there ; he then 
found it necessary to obtain a foreign prc^tcction, to enable him to reside 
in that country, and went out to China by the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica. 


You are not then perfectly certain that the partners of Mr. Cox did 
not continue the trade, even after his death : — Upon recollection, I 
think it never was repeated, even in Mr. Cox's llfc-timc, for he lived 
cither a twelvemonth or eighteen mortlis, and went in that ship to some 
of the islands in the South Seas for tlic collection of seal skins, and not 
to the north-west coast of America for sea otter skins. 


Can you inform the Committee to what the duties and charges on tea 
delivered at Canton amount byond the prime cost ? — The duties are dif- 
ferent, I think, upon green and black teas; the exact amount I do not 
recollect, but I believe the charges are from two to four tale, of 6s. 8J., 
on each [jfcul of tea of 133 lbs. 

Can you inform the Committee what the per centage may be It is 
impossible for me to say what is the per centage, because the duties are 
similar upon the high and low priced teas ; tlie tea that costs ten talcs 
pays the same duties as the tea that costs 50 tales ; it must be a maltcr of 

calculation ; in one case it might be equal to 20 per cent., and in another 
not to five. 


Can you form any approximate idea of what it might 
of tea ?— No, I really cannot. 


amount to upon 
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Do not you know, or have you not heard, according to the publi- Jus.Drimmomtf 
cations before the House of Commons, th^st the additional charges on tea Esq. 

amount to from 30 to 35 per cent ? — No, I never heard it ; nor have I .-y— — J 

ever seen it in any publication. 

Were the Chinese seas opened to ships of smaller tonnage, might they 
not procure teas with the advantage of inferior charges ? — Certainly. 

Do you know the average quantity of British tin imported by the East 
India Company into Chitra ? --I believe it has been about 300 tons, but 
1 cannot charge my memory to state the exact quantity. 

Do you know the average quantity of copper ? — I think copper for se- 
veral years has not been imj)orted by tlu East India Company ; cojrper 
made into small sticks, to imitate ihe Japan copper, was for a time im- 
ported into Ch.na, and I do not exactly recollect when it was given up, 
bui 1 believe it has been discontinued for some years. 

Do you know the prices which the tin imp'^rtod to China costs the 
Co npany ? — I can only judge from the invo ces ; and as far as my me- 
mory will assist me, 1 think it was from £"^5 to ^82 per ton. 

Do you k low whether tin is not brought from Banca to China, by 
C’ inest' junks a d other conveyances ? — We had very imperfect means in 
China of ascertaining the imp rtations by the Chin- se junks, for ihcy 
cl ng to a variety of ports in the empire, and they a e und r a different 
dejjarttnent ( f ihe customs from what the foreign trade i.s, and therefore, 
we l»ave never bean able to obtain any correct suitement of their impo' ts 
or expo!:s ; wiili rt^pcct to the imp illation by British or other ships, I 
Irelieve, tor several years, it has been very trifling, but 1 cannot say to 
what extent. 

Do not you know that great qu'nitities of tin, at pre ent, as Banca is 
no longer under the Dutch rnonojioly, may he obtained there; and if it 
can be obtained at a much inferior price, will it not be supposed, that, in- 
stead of importing tin from Europe, the produce of (Treat Britain, jiri ate 
ships trading will bring it from Banca, and supersede the import of that 
British produce w i>eh at present takes place in China r — I cannot speak, 
from my own knowledge, with respect to the quantity of tin that is pro- 
duced at Banca, or among any of thcotln r eastern or Malay islands ; but 
those possessions belonging at present toGreatBritain, I should coiiccivethat 

facilities 
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j0.Dhtiniami/, fact ities will be given to the obtaining of tin, which have not existed for 
E‘!'|. many years past; and that, consequently, the sale price of Banca tin being 

t— — y— ' generally highc r in China than that of tliC British tin, it will become a con- 
siderable article of import to China, 

Can you inform the Committee, why Banca tin sells higher in general 
at Canton than British tin? — The reason which the Chinese generally 
assign, is, its being more malleable. 

Are you acquainted with the prime cost at Banca, or the relative cost 
of that and of British tin ? — I am not ; but I should conceive it must bo 
considorablv cheaper, by having understood, that all tl»ose who formerly 
traded in it derived very considerable advantages from the trade. 

Arc not the India country ships which frequent Canton placed under 
the conduct of the chief of the supracargoes, and subject to their orders 
and regulations ? — Tliey are. 

I>o you know that the owners and Commanders of those ships enter into 
covenants with •. he government of India in a heavy penalty to that effect 
1 certainly know that they do enter into covenants witn the government 
of India binding themselves to obey the regulations and orders of the 
select committee of supracargoes, because upon the arrival of those ships 
in ( hina, they are bound to present their papers, and did for several 
years present them to myself; the copies of these pajiers were lodged with 
the supracargoes for copies to be taken. 

In t’le event of its be'ng made a regulation, that the country ship* 
should not trade in teas beyond a small quantity for the consumption of 
the different presidenc es in India, arc you not of opinion that tire chief 
and select commivee of supracargoes would have it in their |>ower to en- 
force such a regulation i should think tliey would, certainly. 

What has been the ^neral conduct of the commanders, officers, and 
native crews of the country ships at Canton ? — They have, in general, 
been very regular and ordeily, to the best of my recollection. 

Are you aware of any instance, with the exception of the unfortunate 
accident which happened from the firing a salute from the Lady Hughes 
country ship, of a disturbance occurring on the part of any person con- 
nected with country ships, which tended to a stoppage of the trade ?- -No; 
I do non recollect any. 

Was 







fi^rmgpt a, s^iqtc ftoin Jt,b^ jUdy Muglifs^^ (y;||^4<^e4 . 
tUarpa blaine wbajey^r auacjicd to thft 
coddfiCtca with that ship ?-— That circuni§Mince haviog happenefi ^vnraj 
yeiTi before my arrival in China, 1 cannot speak, positively on the 

r.,\,..K'' » . , . ... ' .. . . ' ,. . ...v 

'Xre ydo not aware, thk the gunner who fired that salute w^t^.deiiyer;^ , 
up to the Chinese government by the orders of the chief of the 

g^Wntcftt pr, their 

hl3 preserved the best of my i^cpllcctjon, 

*;«ord3, I b(?Ueve that the pfiicers.of the 
W Clanrpq did., peruinly profpjse nut .to pnjt Jiipvj^ 

dcatril? 


Have you not heard, anf| dp not you b^Ii(|ve, thatnptvyithstan. . 
promise, that man was strangled?—! certainly,hay( 5 ,:heajrd that 
and have no reason to doubt it. 



this . 
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; -19.^911^ delivered, you were j^ct.stppd . to 

! ‘PW, money made tp thy. Hor^ by dhn. sqprjacajtgoes 4 

’B .wbcthir those advances ;wcfe.qh«trged^ithi, 

’MS®* W n^t?— Certainly not ; whenc>;ei;,advances,ar9 *mdy,, 

the eommcnccmcnj, of jhy ^ea^wa# theyojare 

W‘^V?:ih^^.*SCounts> and no interest charged i M* if*..M#ih)sing the , 
books at the end of the season, any of the merchants are indebted 
Compaiiy, the sum so due is considered- as an advance upon their con- 
t|;h^%oCt|!^;Cpsuy^g,year, and an adequate, deduction^ iu- the iprace of the 
t«as.|j 5 ^aUpive 4 itM the Company* ; . , . .^ ,.. ^ 


t |as tj)y|y^nqt ^eq A considcrab^ balance outstanding in the hands , 
the 'Hong Sevyial years pa^r—Xhe,b^an?es, outstanding, 

when I left China, were trifling; but I have understood that they have 
been cqos.i,d?»abic .sindy; and I conclude that Ute. sapte ,Ad.?nntages hil^^ 
btyp ^ outstapi^^riwlancesK. as , if they 

iiad beciil 8ct(i|l^ adifj^ncys upon contracts. Hur^ipg .the m.^94. 

China, I behevc toat the Company have more frequently been fh debt to the 

W ■ • • - 



wp^n allpwed:|y ^XljMrtfse 
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procured from >|Ue lJong at a ijieapter tliiiiS/i« mf 

answer, I stated that an adequate deduction was allowed ; 1 beliew? that 
, d^iudtioa ba« bec»one, two, and three talesa peed. 

Considering the Company to have procured their.teas at those r^uced 
• jWircs/ ’dtfti yoh' state whefher-tltose prices were hfjMar or lot^cl* than the 
tnaiitet' rates of the tea f-*-The contracts being a year or seveHil 
UKWitlw prior 40 the delivery of the tea, I cannot state positrt^ly that'the 
contract prices bare always been lower than the market prices } hiit I 

believe, in geiieral, they have. " 

By the market prices mentioned in a former answer, is the Corntpittec 
to understand t!ie money prices paid by individuals or private rn'ercllants 
■for those teas ? — It is the practice of the captains and ofHcerS, aha :an 
(Sbreimiers, I believe, trading to China, to disjxiw of thv ir cargoes to the 
Hong merchants at certain 'prices, and to take the payment of 'pdff pt’ 
llldso in teas, at vrhat is considered the money price ; tt frequently hap- 
pens, however, from the distresses of the Chhiese merchants, that teas 
are purchased’ in the market by the jjaymeut of ready money, at prices 
below what is considered the market price. 

\ 4 ' ' 

■■■' Then the Company may be supposed, in consetjuence of the Hong 
^deriving thebeneht of ttm advances mentioned by you, to get thdr tc^s 
as cheap as what may be called the money prices in tlie Chihai market ? 
•—Most assuredly:, when advances are made; and I should have stated 
in a former answer, that the deductions in consequence of advances, ve 
generally equivalent to an interest of about twelve per cent, fter 
annum. 

From your knowledge of the Company’s accounts at Canton, cau ybu 
inform tlie Committee, whether there are not sulidty charged 'W that 
factory which are not added to the invoices of goods oaiisi^eiJ frbin 
thence, but still kept upon the books ?~Ccrtainly, nortbj thcwbdle ire 
■closed by what is termed diarges general, and those changes are put upon 


. ..V' .■■w. „ i . 

From whtt period has this Oiitstjtoding BalanOe bo^ ii| 
e Horig ?-‘I believe fhom the year isby or 1801. ; .. 

In coiiaequence of these durances made to the Bong, is t!ie €feia<ijhitlise 
nftfhTsiand. that the tea* UMfchased on account of tb#Contoii*y'itrefe 
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prhc 14 to the Fourtli Report was shewn to Mr. Jas.Dru 


t - P*^anott4^ It appears tlsat sundry charges have not been added 
V theae^^ l ahouht conceive to have been either adranc<‘ts> or 
{^fnetvto.on.^^s'OPut o^ the embassy to China, or advances made to tt;e 
^|Maina#f. bis JVl^esty’s ships, though I cannot speak positively. 


[The Accounts Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7t 8, 9, 10, were sliewn to Mr, 
Drummond.} 


Be pleased to state, alter inspection of these accounts, whether the 
account No. 14 does not. contain charges of a commercial nature, not 
added, as therein stated, to the invoice ot* goods fr(/m Canton ? — 1 cannot 
reply positively to that question ; but as I know that it has been the 
practice in China to add all the commercial cliarges to the invoice?, 
I conceive the charges in No. 14 not to come under that denomination. 


Be pleased to look at the same account No. 14, and to state, for tin; 
information of the Committee, whether the profit and loss account 
therein given does not, in your opinion, contain an account ot the 
general losses sustained by the Company in Canton during the pe.iod of 
the account ? — I shouhl conceive it to be the balance of the profit and loss 
account, as therein stated. 

Does that profit and loss account contain the bad debts of the East 
India Company in China, and can you state their amount, or nearly so, 
during the jjcriod of your residence in China r — I do not think that tl)e 
Company, during the period of my residence in China, ever had any bad 
debts, or ever lost money ; the payment of debts due by bankrupt mer- 
cliauts, have frequently been delayed for some years, but have ultimately 
been liquidated ; nor were there, I think, when I left China, any such 
due to the Company by the merchants. 


Can you state, from your knowledge of the Canton accounts, what the 
los^,es contained in the account No. 14, are principally to be ascribed to ? 

Almost exclusively, 1 should conceive, arising from their losses on 
woollens, though there tney be some other articles, which I do not at 
p:^pt recollect. ' 

Has the woollen trade been, in general, to the best of your knowledge 

5 IJ 3 or 
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, ©r recbU«^tioo, st losing one to the Cbnlpftny"?— I think !• in 

•my fotrner answers that it was so. r ' * ' • - 

* t 

■ ■ V/ ' ■ ' ' y y 

Arc not those? woollens roa4e over to the Flong rncltjhiiiitsi, at wliat is 
termed ft barter {price ?-"-.'l’here is certainly a consideration al]bwed»td the 
rnerchants in conetndmg their eontractk with them, art<i tonfiitthihk ^di- 
tional ifi'givetj'on the; prices of their teas, in coivsecjhetwm of tli«r Con- 
senting or agreeing to receive the woollens at stipulated prices. 

Is the Compa y’s lt»ss on their woollens calculated on that barter price 
at which they are made over to the Hong ? — The loss upon the wovhens 
is the differenice between the invoices transnntted from England, w iththc 
charges thercort, and the sale price to the Chinese merchants with the 
charges of landing, &c. thereon. , 

You are under-stood to have stated in the for.mer part of your evidence, 
that the Hong merchant sustained very' considerable loss in disposing of 
thoscyv<x)llens again in the country ; can yon state at wljat rates, getiCfally 
speaking, those woollens were so sold by the Hong, compared to tiie 
price at which they received the same from the Company ? — I cannot 
priH-'isely state the difference, but it has, I believe, attimes been as f^igh 
as thirty and forty jrer cent, upon the article of long ells. 

May this difference be considered to constitute the amount of differ- 
ence, between the money or market price and the barter price of articles 
in China ? — I think the question goes to assume that I had allowed a barter 
price, which if I have, was certainly not my Intention ; the Cutiipany, as 
,I stated before, in consideration of the merchants receiving their woollens 
at fixed prices, have allowed a trifle more for their teas than what they 
would have done, if they had purcha.sed them entirely with money, and 
the losses which the merchants sustain upon their woollens, are more or 
less regulated by the distresses of individuals ; the respectable and weajthy, 
by keeping their goods on hand, are certainly not exposed to the .same 
loss which the needy are, by being compelled to an ioimediate sale ; ami 
1 should conceive that the merchants submit to lips loss, rathe, r than 
relinquish the advantages which they dei ive from the Company’s, ^ade 
generally. 

;Iu. Appendix No., 2 of the Fourth Report, which you ftfl; iequcstcd to 
fake the trouble of j)eruilng,. the Court of Directors admit the barter 
pncci and direct their consignments in future to be sdlitatriiftoiiey spVlces, 
tirat they in'ght be enabled to shew with precision the extent of the 

;pccuni.iry 
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pecttnwfjriiiiicrifiee* to which they submit, in order to extend tlie con- 
somption of British staples ; will you favour the Committee^ by stating 
generally, what the amount per cent, or otherwise of those pecuniary 
seerifices msy be, or in' other words what you consider to constitute the 
diffbr^nce between the barter price aitiided to, and the money or ^market 
price of the coinniedities ?— To answer that question satislactoriiyF, it 
tvould be necessaty perhaps to go into the detail of the whole of ‘the 
Company’s trade, as connected with China, and which would be perhaps 
rather too tedious for an answer ; but as far as 1 can make myself iinder- 
Stoo<i by the Committee, in reply to this qiiestion, 1 would state, that if 
fhe whole of the export of woollens belonging to the Kast India ‘Company 
^vere to be sold and paM for in money immediately, I do not conceive 
that one half of their present prices would be obtained, if they' could be 
sold at all ; that it is only by the facilities granted to tiieChiVrese in biking 
fiayment by teas, that they are induced to receive them ; consequently, 
it naturally ajipcars, that the exact difference cannot he stated; but i 
shoiild imagine, that it would be very considerable ; and, at the stirne 
time, ftiiit the advantages obtained by the purchase of tests with mohey, 
would in no degree compensate for the loss. 

■ -'i 

By slating that the sujrracargoes could prevent a greater export of tea 
in country ships than they thought necessary, did you not mean to con- 
fine yourself to the power they can exercise at Canton r — Of course. 

Ifb you conceive that any such power could be exercised eflerdually, 
s6 as to prevent any quantity of tea being carried by country ships f oni 
other ports?: — | believe that by the cfwcnnnts entered into by the owneits 
of 'dio'^te ships with the governments <'f 'tidia, they arc strictly jirohibited 
from going to any other port or ports in China than Canton ; and that, 
consequently, an attempt to proceed there, or the actually going to any 
port, would render tiiem liable to the penalties in the covenants wl^icii 
they enter into with the government of India. 

Could titesiipracargoes eonfroul the commanders of country ships from 
teceivitt^ teas from the Eastern Islands, not going to a port in Chind? — 
Ctirtainly hbt. ’ i.- : . , 

Could they supply tbemselves to any extent that tliey pleased ? — >1 
slibUld think they might supply themselves to a eitteat. 

' ■ Hti»Vb"the goodness to mention.tlic islands to which yob allude, where 
the : cotintry sliips could get supplied with teas to a copsidei able extent ? 

—I should 


Esq. 
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Esq. tl»e principal ports, where they coivld certainly obtain supplies of teas, 
if they chose. 

Are yon aware that the penalty attache<l tp % brcafcli, pf^, the epyepantp 
between the owners of the country slups and tlie governinents of Itidia, 
is double the value of the ship and cargo? — I dp, not, exactly rccp^eci 
the penalties to which they are liable, but 1 believe thetn to be very 
considerable indeed. 

Supposing regulations to be made by the governments of India to the 
same effect as tlio>e alluded to in China, are you, or arc vpu not of 
opinion, that they would prove efR'Ctnal, under such a penalty, to pre- 
vent the country ships trading in teas ? — Not being aware of any instance 
in which those covenants have been infringed, I naturally conclude they 
would. 

Arc not (as before observed) the commanders of country ships so com- 
pletely under the controul of the select committee in China, ttiat ftliey 
iiave even the power of removing the coiiiinanders or ofheers at pleasure, 
in the event of any misconduct ? •?* I rather think the supracargoes have 
that power ; but 1 cannot speak quite positively on the subject. 

Have you any recollection of a circumstance of that kind having ever 
occurred, or have you ever heard of such a circumsfance ? — f think I 
have? some faint recollection of a captain of one of the country ships having 
hcett thteatened to be removed fioin his command; but whetlier he viras 
or not, f really do not recollect, it being at the early part of mjr tesidettce 
in that countiy. 

Do not you think, that although the governments in India may con- 
iroul the country shi})8, they could not, if ilie China seas were opened 
to prtvatc traders from Great Britain, prevent those private traders fbr- 
nishing themselves with lea, if they were so inclined, at different ports 
in those seas ?— At ai.y {torts subject to the controul of the Company ; I 
should conceive they might ; but as 1 do not supjtose that private traders 
from (ireai Britain would Ite so completely subjected to the controul of 
the Indian governments, i do itot know that tiiey could prevent them 
from obtaining teis at foreign ports. ■ 


HICUARD 
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WArl'j® 'COX, Esqi wiis calli^' in, ail'd exaiinintfd as < •;- 

follows: - '>> ' ' 

. , «^®c^i*on].-^You were in the civil service of the East-lndia Com- /j. 7/' 

^tiy upon the calabrwhinettt at Bengal ?«^I was. ' • .* ' ' 

How long have you been returned from thence? — Between three and ' ^ 

four years. 

' ' - : S r 

Wereyou in the revenue department at any time ? — I was. 

* ^ . J.' 

How long ?— -About fourteen years. 

' "' Were you also in the department called the export warehouse depart- 
was. 


Were you a commercial resident ? — I w'as. 

^ ^^hcre ?— -Golagore, in the province of Burdwan. 

' ■' • "i ; : i 

' ' How long were you there ?— About four. year*. . 

Are you well acquainted with the mo<le in which the East India Com- 
pany provide themselves with pieee^’goods ? — 1 am acquainted with it. 

' Be so good as to state, how tlie investment is first determine 4 ,opr 
By an order of investment sent by the Court of Directors to theg9ypf,u- 
HM^nt of ludia, who forward it to tlie board of trade. , , , 

Dot'S that state the quantity of the articles they may require ?— It states 
the articles and the quantities. 

'Do the government, in forwarding that to the board of trade, wercl^ 
forward a transcript of the orders from home, or \viti> any direvtio‘>s of 
tlicir.*pwn ?— That will dc|)end upon the slate ot t|»c linaijce|^..qf the 
country ; if the government have funds for a larger jiilYestnjyut ihaq tlic 
■ Court of Directors terpii re, they will allot funds ,14 . yf tragic 
for the provision of a larger investment ; and \vfll 

exercise their disci;etiou in the allotment to the,8qxeY^}.^tqrj.esj,,. 

'• S||)^ing the government not to have %nd3 to the extent of the orders 
irem homcy what steps do they take th^?— 4 proportionate reduction 
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0 ^, will W^tHfiii<! frl>ii'4h^ ; ittvieatinti}* ofl^tochittiHiielicl 41 riMt #14^ 

Esq. P ’-'i productive to the Company. 


He 




IA’^ ^'Hfidr*y>Rhk>^l(»s44 would eXfi«6a<tbimpleawi>r 

to the fidiird "“df ‘tftide ai>4to tlw aiAouoti *^** *» to t^W*iu?t«ykwitiTli'i»t 

boai^ of tftiite i/voald deterttiitte the articles, the govenafiieBt<WMld{t(ait’. 
the amount. ' , > 

IJpdh being apprized of thenmo»int, what stfsps do the<boM-d trade? 
take next to procure the article.'? ; what dincretion do thej! «pujiasf,to>.thU\ 
articlfeifU— 'They forward a coj>y of tlie order of investiiient tp fjSjeyai^ 
factories at which tlie goods are produced; they reduce fche articles 
oi'dered that are least profitable. 

Do you ineftti that the board forwards its orders to tlr^ comrn^^jrif^,,, 
residents at those factories? — Yes, to the coininercjal residents ut th«^j^ 
factories. 

UjK>n the receipt of sudi orders, what steps do tlie 'commercial res^r 
dents tokd ? ■■■■'iGi^tlllilly, notify to the weavers the order <»f investment, 
divide it ai^;4l||l||i|li'6eYeral sttbordhiate' factories ; and require the wea- 
vers to attel^'tlftei certain .specific day for tlie purpose of receiving 
advances, whieft^re made to them ^ 

^ ! 

Upon such occasions, W'hcn assembled, do the commer- 

cial resi(lcnts apportibn to them*^ib tii^ctire quantities which each 
weaver ‘should manufacture? — He is furdished with Iris advances for hja,, 
.«^pecifie number of pieces , and an accotn t current is given .tt> each weay«y„j, 
in which ho is debited for tlie advances made to him, and credited for 
the deliveries he may make. / 

Upou such occasions, how is the price settled r— -There are stap<|at^ 
prices, as well as standard musters or samples. , 

Eirpfain ivhat you mean by each of those terms ?— The terms tlia^ hi^ye - 
beeU uisifally |)aiw^the advances are issued to them atthe establisha^f ff^,,, 
except the oh§ect, iu consequence of the high price .of 

grain or the ■ **; = 

^ , , . . , 

tlie weavers to express theilKojjinioh that they llftYy 1 

■mdte, #lt4fijfep8lire taken l||thc coma^rcial 
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I 0 pr««^nt It'*othe4joard of trade, with hi* sentiments of tUtJ nfcefsity of 
the measure. 


If an alteration takes place, docs that occasion any new or express 
agte*^eutj-vlf the price is aJteecd, of course, the agreement vafies^ 
that is, the g^oods tiiimisbed wili be at a higher price the agreement sp 
far varies. 


n. fr. 

F.sq. 


In what way would that agreement be concluded on, or recorded, 
u between the resident and the weaver ? — By inarKiug it ui Ids account 
current, in what is caUed thci-e a hatchet, which each jnaii carries in his 

hand. 


Whatever agreement may thus be entered into, the weaver, by the 
modt^’ybu have described, or some other, has a copy of that agreement, 
©r the substance of it ? — It appears in bis account, which he is furnished 
with from the factory, 

Is it stipulated, at the same time, what are the periods at which the 
goods shall be delivered ? — 'Fhe number of pieces which be is to deliver 
per month is generally stated ; some articles of a finer nature, of course, 
require a longer period than a month. 

In what pro|X)rtion are the advances as to j)errods; are they from 
month to month, till the delivery is compleat ? — It will depend entirely 
upon the nature of the assortment ; the weaver receives advances for a 
specific number of pieces; in tlie finer assortments, be cannot coniplcat 
Ins deliveries within the month. 

In such cases, is lie in fact always working upon a.dvance ? — He is. 

Itt wb»t way is the manufacture superintended so as to insure a good 
article to the Company ? — There are |>eople on tlie part of the resident, 
who go round to see what the weavers are at their work, and the quality 
of tlw hMcie will l>e determined when it is corfiparcd ivith the inu^yss 
the ntdiifecment to the weaver to provide a good article, is bis repeiyipg Ai 
prdiiorfionate mice ; they arc divided into four assortnjents. - j , 

^uringi'lb'e time the manufacture is going on, are they bitder Any 
of ittbirmwd ence, "tio •<» that they are proceeding with a good, and 
feet «!!fltSfcT*^TWe aii^«iperinteiidentst^^^^ part pf th^ retid^ff |o 
fee ffijif i^cy Ate proceeding, and in fotne ios^ces they may examine the 

5X • thread J 
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n. rr. Cor, 

/-’Ksql 



thread : I do not believe that they controul the weaver ; lie la »t>ltbert3l> 
to piirchjiW such thread as he thinks proper; he is paid for hiaiworif 
a'.’terwards upon the sample. 


Tiie Compiny trust to the fact of the- goods turning- out pgfeeiAibly 
to the nitistcrs, or else reject them ?•— Each assortment 'is divide into 
four letters. A, B, C, D, with a 'luoportionate rerfuction of pHue-; 
the enhancement of price is a stimulus to the weaver to deliver a good 
article. 


Are they strictly ^xaiitined, and hy whom, at the tlnie delivery ?— 
They arc first examined hy native examiners, and subsequently by. 
the resident liimsclf; tlic weavers attending to see that justice is done 
to them. - , , . 


They are exarainod by native examiners, with the knowledge of the 
weaver, and in his prosenee ? — -Yes, by a native on the part of the fac* 
tory, and subsequently hy the resident. 

' >Sapp(»ing any of the articleSf turn out to be inferior to the muster^ 
what steps does the resident tifcb f-i^They will either bt^ reduced into a 
lower assortment, or totally rejected ; and the weaver will be compelled to 
dispose of them upon the b.'st terms he possibly can. 

You mean that they will be turned into a lower class? — Yes; and if ^ 
deteriorated as not to form any of the Company’s assortments, they will 
be returned to' the weaver, rtjccted. 

If unfit for cither of the four classes yon have mentioned they will'be 
rejected r — ^Tliey wilh. 

How, in that case, would you settle as to the advance of money r*MlIe ' 
must deliver another piece equal to sample. > . ' - i ... 

Supposing a piece inferior, in the judgment of the e.xaminer, td tf^e 
mueter, would the weaver liave liberty to withdraw it altogether and scH 
it to whom he could, or would he be compelled to sink it into one of thet 
lower classeifl»i!“-It follows, as a matter of course, that it wHI-go into a ' 
lower class, if it is not equal to the higher. ‘ 

How long, in general*, does an order of this kind take to cotnpleat,. 
be4svvecn the order and ihc.sielivcry, as between the conitTlercialrei.^erit* 

foi*' 
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How lonpf, generally 8))cal(ing, does it take to compleat tl»e whole 
investment of |»iece-^oods .? — .f a large i»»vestine«t, near ihirfeen months 
and a half ; ^ut it must be determined by the quantity of investment 
ordered by tt«5 Court of Dinectors. 

Generally ipcjiking, can you say how long they take? — Generally, I 
think, about tinrteen months and a h df ; that is, until the period when 
the shijps arc dis 4 >atched, which is in March ; until within a few days of 
the d^^eh of the ships, goods are coining down from the factories to tlie 
export warehouse. 

You have sai<l, that if an article be not good enough for the Company’s 
investment, it is rejected altogether ; do the Company allow any article 
to be admitted into their investment wlrich would fall below either of the 
classes you have mentioned, would they not insist upon good goods ?-r-The 
commercial resident would reject goods inferior to the muster. 

Are those musters consisting of what is called the best goods for ihc 
Company’s sales f — Undoubtedly, each of its respective assortment, the 
best of its class. 

Ts it so, that they will deal in none hut the best of their class ? — I have 
always understood it to be the object of the Company to obtain the best 
goods tliat can possibly be produced. 

Aecording to your experience, .genemlly speaking, have they succeeded 
in that object? — 1 believe they have; I beUevc the goods of private 
individuals are not equal to the goods of the Company. 

iCould an investment of piece-goods be completed in the time that you 
have stated, by any other means than such previous arrangement and 
occasional a<ivances, together with the circumspection of'tbe.CDmmeroial 
establishment r— I conceive we could not procure an tnvestlSie*)it without 
advances.; gooils may be {lurcbased in the bazar at Calcdlt^ but of an - 
inferior quality. 

In y<^r opinion, could goods be procured of that descriiition of qtialily 
and extitnt amount, without such a commercial establis’. ment as you 

5 X 2 have 
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R' W. Cox, whaye dejscribcil, with the ^dvArices?~Certsliriljr not without factorjea in the 
. interior of the country, arid adwincfes made from those iaetortes to the 


weavers residing in the vicinity. 




Would you regard it as absolutely essential to procurirtg ihvest> 

inents of good goods, thfet those factories should be superintendedint aome 
way, or coutroulcd, by ICuropean agents ?—l conceive that ihOv shodio be 
superintended by commercial residents; the Company did contract with 
n:t‘ives, and the deliveries were, in general, interior to goods since pro- 
duced uqder the present system. 


Are tlie w'eavers in any state of compulsion as to serving the Company, 
or arc they at liberty to work for whom they please ? — They are iiwberty 
to refuse the advances ot (he commercial jesident, as we.l app^ tijf the 
regulations of the Company. -rv. 


In point of practice, during your experience, have the weavers been 
at liberty to work for whom they pleased, to refuse those , sirfvances, 
or have they been in any state of compulsion to work for the Company ?— 
I have known weavers refuse the (.’ompany’s advances. 


What has followed ? — Of course they did not receive them. 


Did any degree of coercion folloiv on the part of the Conijiany, or was 
any displeasure expressed towards them f — Not that J know of. 

Have you any reason to believe, that under any circnmStances of that 
kind, any degree of coercion or compolaion has been used towards them ? 
-—The government having by tlieir regulations left it optional witli the 
weavers to receive tlieir advances, they cannot, I conceive, compel them 
.to receive the advances should they decline it. » * 


According to your experience, those regulations have bcoti acted upon ? 
—Yes, I believe they are still acted upon ; hut I have not been in the 
commercial department for many years. ‘ 


'^o the jbest of your experience, and from your knowledge in the 
higher departments you have since fi'led, have you any^milson to belicvxf 
that that degree of freedom has been exercised towards th^Vveavers ?— 
4,heUeve the weavers are in a state of freedom. 


I# not this mode of advancing to the weavers a very anci^t'tfnd uui- 

, form 
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Iprrti pnietiifc® bdieveithas exiKtod from the vstaWishm^nt of the E^t }f CoXt 
India Company ; I have seen samples dated in the year t7S'8 or ‘ ' EsoV 

factory musters. 

So fiir lrom compulsion being even necessary, is it not a subject of 
desire and emulation among the weavers to aopply the Company ?— ^They 
are dnirous, in general, of being employed by the Company. 

< Do they seek the Company’s employment ? — Generally they do. 

State why you think they prefer the Company’s employment? — The 
commercial resident may advance to the zemindars the land revenue 
is^hicb they may be indebted to him, or even liquidate any of iheir debts 
16 pwS^nt their being sued for them in a court of justice i of course he 
will exercise his own discretion, and will only advance to such weavers as- 
are of good character. 

Does the regularity and certainty of employ and payment induce the 
wavers to be very anxious to serve the Company ? — It certainly doea. 

The weavers are many of tliem, or very generally, cultivators of the 
land ; are tlrey not ?- — They are. 

Does the nature of the Coinpainy's employment the better enable them 
to pay their . rents fur their lands ? — I conceive it does. 

Are not the commercial residents always ready to include in their ad 
vances, or furnish them witlx the weans of discharging their rent? — 

They generally do. 

Do they not in some way undertake to the collectors for them, either 
by passing it to the credit of their account,, or in some other way ?^ — They 
doft tlsc resident will exercise his discretion, of course. 

It is vshat, in point of fact, frequently happens, that the commorciar 
resident advances the weavers the means of paying, their rent, or that the 
colleettw will take the undertaking of tlie resident, apd pass it to the 
efedit of the weaver f— No, not in that way ; the apwifiu advance ins 
ihoiiey '‘fi^st be tmadc to the . weaver^ because be .will be debited for it. 

Is it for the purpose of paying his rent that the advance isrtVadu? — •- 
' " -I IViien, 
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When sp^cificdiy rc^nired fbr 4hat porpose, advan«e« ara gctierally wadc! 
fd^the goods. . .. 

When »p«ecifii*aHy asked for for that purpose, the resident does advance 
them money to pay their rent ?—Soihctiinef ne dues but every ittdi' 
victeal will exercise his owu discretion. ,j 


It* such an arrangemcjit of investment as you have, described were to 
be suspended or witljdrawn fora period, what would be^e yonsequeitve, 
would the weavers disperse ? — ^They would not quit tlicir habitations, but 
Htey woQld work fur bazar sales, and certainly endeavour to seek employ- 

HiCnt from others. , . 

•{ 

' ' I ‘ ^ 

Would it be difficult or not fo' the Company to resume such asystemy 
if it were abandoned for a period? — After the weavers had obtained em- 
plo!yment with other individuals, it would be difficult for the comuiercial 
residents to collect the same number. 


Would it be a difficult thing to renew the same system, if it were aban-^ 
doned for any particular period ? — It would be difficult, 1 should imagine, 
to re-establish it to the same extent. 

If it were an objc''t for the East India Company to remit the revenue of 
India by bills of exdiange from inxlrviduals, instead of thus remitting 
them t;hrougli the medium of merchandize and manufactures, do you ap- 
prohen l that that mode and system could be easily or safely carried into 
execution? — The governroenls in ’ndia might probably obtain some bills j ’ 
but is the necessity of tlieir obtaining billr would be known to the mer- ’ 
chants, they would nut obtain them, in all probability, upon very favour* 
able terms. 

) • 

Ob you think that such a mode would be«afe to the Company, or one ’ * 
•that they could con-istently and uniformly rely upon, to the extent of rcroito 
ting the I'evenues — It mus' depend upon the extent of tho private trade 
between this cpu .try and Iinlia j I should think the remittance by iov«st- 
ments y most secure. for the Company- . , ,„i • .; . 

r ; , ? K’ 

Do you think that such a mode of remittance (by bills of exchange) is 
one that the (^napany ijoujd consisteiJtly rely. upon,>.as the 

ainnusi 
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tanuaWeinittance of their surplus revenue from India will depend R\.W. Cakt 
Upon ihcianiouiit of the surplus revenue to be remitted. f ^ ' ^stj. 

Supposing it happened, generally speaking, to be about the -amount 
which the investments frotn India have been within your observation and 
experiertctf ?— I should then think it advisable to proceed in the established j, 
mode. 

Favour the Committee with your reasons why you think it would be 
better to pci^evw in the present established mode } — B.’cause the Com- 
pany have factories established throughout the several districts ; the quali- 
ties of the goods are of the best, and they are enabled to obtain them 
through the medium of their own servants, while, in the mode proposed, 
thll^'’iytast have, recourse to private individuals. , 

’®<Jyou not think their known necessity for obtaining so large an amount 
i a bills of exchange, as their investments have generally amounted to, 
tvould occasion a combination among individuals, so as very materially 
to raise the price of those bills of exchange ? — In all probability ,.it 
would-' 

Is that your opinion, as^a gentleman who has resided so long in India, 
and seen so much? — The wants of the Company being known, the ex- 
change would, of course, be unfavourable to the Company. 

Would not the Company, under such circumstances, be almost wholly 
in the hands of such in<iividuals tor the purpose of remittance, supposing 
them to have given u{), the usual mode, and to have adopted that ? — 1 know 
©f no other mode, except the remittance of bullion, which certainly is not 
advisable, as India does not produce the precious metals. 

If the Company then should be disappointed in the means of remitting 
the surplus revenues of India, through the medium of bills of exchange, 
after* ibaving- been led to rely upon such a system, would it not, at all 
events, defeat the remittance home for that year at least, it being then to© , 
late :ta resort to the former mode of remitting by means of investment ? — 

If at the period at which the ships usually sail, bills could not be obtained, 
the investment could not then be sent. 

It always requiring a.peri®d of twelve or thirteen months’ previous ar- 
rangemeist ? — It requiring the period of some months, that will* depend 
npoathe nature of the investment. 

Supposing 
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^.§«pp{»,ng,thero to baro rcllcdlupon bill* of exchange, andln be 
jointed. Would it mrt be a matter of great difficulty and probabl© lengil* 
of time, before they could re establish their former mode of remitting the 
surplus revenues of India by means of inwestpicnts, supposing their factory 
system to have been abandoned, in confidence of succeeding in the new 
sy^tfi^n^ and remitting by bills of exchange ?ir»-In the event nf theif factortes 
having been disposed of to private individuals, it would certainly be vtiry 
diffiipplt to. re-establish the investment in the ensuing^ year. 

Is the Committee to understand, that if that whole arrangement yoii 
ha^y^^bcen describing, of transmitting the ofders, of il^ occupation i'«f 
cWpiVroia! residents, previous advances from month tp n^ntb, iahd all 
thj^^e particul.ars iliat have been described as necessary to (bbtain'an.^^cst, 
n|crit were abanddned, could it be resorted to again as effectually 
npw, in the course of a few months?— No, it could nij^. < 

Would it be a matter of great difficulty and delay ? — That is mor^Htan 
Icgnspeakto; I imagine it would. . -fli 

J^li%garan article that is raised in any great decree in t hearts 'of ^eri-. 
gift W't^h'Which you are ac<^uainred ? — It is raisM in Bengal, iii 
in Benares generally ; but it is more particularly produced in the countries 
ceded and conquered, during the government of Lord Wellcsla^, in.lIohU- 
cbM ihd mthc Dooab. ‘ .. c, 

f , ' *C'‘ I 

Is it an article that is or might be cultivated to an almost ’iiniilnnei^ 
extent, as to quantify^ ?— In liohilciind it may be produced tqjf .vety gtfnt 
athoWnt } part of the Dooab is in an uncultivated static, but nw7%eiaomled. 
to the cultivation of sugar. l ;n 

M'gbt it not be thus cultivated to an almost urilimitcJ fixtem 

imag-nc the cultivation might be considerably extended. . * 

<■: .... V ■ ■ i'l'-i i J0'.‘ , s*'!---' 

Is it already so great as to be a very cheap article' 
is cheap. 

'f ;•, < ' , 'K«. ■ ‘v’ .V:!...- t'wl'l f!* 

;.Hasic#»tsbctffj'-8o clieap and comffibrr within ^bor khbWrIi*dg^%'ncl'ob-'' 
servation, as to be, in fact, used for building in some degree as a cement ? 
— In cenaent, and in the terraces with which the roofs arc covered in |ndU 
m<jfe<«4*‘*Jway# form ii^redient ; ,ir% te^jifftred fo' tie 

dnraWltty ofdhe cen.efttV 't‘'’' ‘.-■r;-, ^roiutU'i ni 

s;’; ■!■■>'( jv;- ' , ■■■ ti;* •! vh, ; .y.!!,' ,pK I tiiiw ; Vtt:i 

,b-y4iv»4r. 





for' thejfiilest' — Ik ii mficed whh lime, ■^- ^^|C5*% 
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(Examines iythe Committee.) 
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At’fhfe^^jriccs cotton f)ie<»%oods in Bet^giil at the period of yofilr 

IcaVlrtg'ktok'Cdfirnti^j dd yon conceive tiiat a profit resulted from the site 
of them in this country ?— I understand individuals lost by remittance id 


picce- 




■3Dd'ydh,lcndW whether theCpmpar^’s investments at that period wero ' 
to the trsaal ampont, or were they diminished in |gnsequende pf any fall 
of pl^l^goods in this country ?— I b^llwvehthe investment was 
^HHpiP^ in Ci^^ueoce of the vVar, and perhaps froth the order of' 
ini^^^nt beiog.iPauced at home; but 1 cannot speak with cerbunty th 


Whii is the penalty ^or non-performance of the contracts for cloths, 
on^ dhakpart of the weavers r — A peon may be placed over him.i^'fo 
gtiicwa m ts- deliveries ; and he is liable to be prosecuted in the coiuts of 


00 you state the amount of the fine to which he is liable for noorper*: 
formance of his contract ?~-It is in the commercial regulations ; I do not 
recollect it, ^ ? 


- Are the weavers, generally speaking, men of property, or are they other- 
-Very few ^p^hten of property. 


. In the event of a fine being imposed, how is it recovered ? — By process 
in the kda^lut ; 1 t>clicve, in the regulations a process is allowed in dhe 
court ; but I think it very injodicious to sue in a court a weaver who is in 
a,4tat&of,ppr|rty. ■ #;t 

In that case, what measures are taken for the recovery of the fine? 
•^1 belieVe a fine caonoti^^ie imposed without iec9iucae:4o.a 

court. . .V • 

t^e eppmittee to understand. th<» many eascivOpqutJu wh-tebiihe 
ct^raOts not fulfilled, and no fines are imposed fbelihre; 

is the case \ what 1 mean is, that the goods are not dtmvercd wubin the 
fiibc specified, 

i Y Yo u 
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B. ff’nCoXy , Xoy have metiiiotied case peons arc placed over the weavers 

• - — . to 'tjuickcn their deliveries ; in what manner is that effected ?— By placing; 

' V ^ a peon at the houses of the defaulters, who will receive subsistence money 
at the rate of one 'anna per day from the defaulting weaver. 

What are the usual earnings of the wearer per diem ? — I canobt 
state what profit he derives from the cloth ; it will depend upon the prieo \ 
ofi'hfeid.' 

Can you form no opinion what their daily or monthly profits may be ?— 
I'shbbd suppose from three to five rupees per month; it will depend 
greatly upon the quality of the cloth manufactured. • ' 

■ Is hot an antia per day nearly two rupees per month ?< 7 ««Certaiulj^^ • 

flow is this anna per day recovered from the weaver ?-rrJie pays i^|^ the , 
peon placed over him; this practice was authorized by the regulatiofls ; I 
am not certain that it now exists. 

Art you of opinion that the earnings of the weaver arc sufiicient ,mje«able j 
him to support himself and family, and to pay thisann.a per day^ to pic 
to the peon placed over him to quicken his deliveries ? — He may avoid it 
by a punctual delivery. 

Are iiis earnings sufficient to enable him to support his family, an4 
pay the anna per day, without getting into debt ?•— Not if the peon is Jto 
remain over him for any length of time ; I conceive it to be rather a re- 
gulation to be held out in terrorem than to be acted ^qjon., . j 

|s it not very usual to act upon this regulation I cannot.spcak to that 
fact ; I do not believe I ever had recourse to it myself ; I was a comrh'cr* 
cial fcsidcni four years. ; . ; r 

Is not two rupees a month to be considered rather a heavy penalty Tor 
the breach of an engagement, which only produces a man fron) ThVee 
to five? — I think it is, but he is aware of it when he enters into the 
engagement. . * 

Be so good as to describe to the Committee what the usual occupotlbrv 
of those persons called peons is ?-<»-Tbey go round to the, houses, pf the 
Weavers to see that they are employed at thcii loofofi. 
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’ Is that the only purpose far which they arc employed ?— -To desire them R- Cox, 
to attend at the factory with the cloths they have completed, and to attend h^q. 
to the receipt of advances. 

How are those peons armed ? — I do not know that they are armed at 
all ; the peons in Bengal 1 refer to. 

Is it not usual for them to carry a rattan in their hand?— A rattan or 
atick they generally have, 1 believe. 

Are they ever known to make use of it ? — Possibly they may ; instancei 
of affrays have occurred. 

Stite what affrays you refer to ?— Between the peons and the weavers 

Do" you mean to say, that the weaver is ever quickened in his labour 
by the rattan being applied to him ? — It is possible that a peon may ap- 
ply it. 

Haye the peons any instructions so to apply it ?— It is npt sanctioned 
by the regulations ; certainly cases of that kind described have bccurred, 
and been complained of in the adawlut. , 

Is it usual for the private merchants to place those peons over the 
weavers? — I cannot speak from my own knowledge; probably they .have 
peons ; i rather think they have. 

r ,-.i ... . . ^ I 

In the event df a complaint being made by the weavers of having peons 
60 placed over them by the private merchants, would not the peons be .fc- 
ihovcd ?— They would, if it was not authorized by the regulations- 

Would the peons placed by the commercial residents of tlic.^ampanV, 
be removed upon a similar complaint being made to ilie judge r—l be- 
lieve, by the regulations, the commercial residents are authorized, tp place 
them. 

Is there any such regulation, authorizing private merchants to pljce 
peons over the weavers ? — 1 am not aware of any. ' ‘ 

Is tiwi cdmmercial resident empdwered to place a peon over the weaver, 
ibr any other purpose than bis receiving the anna per day, in case of a non- 
compliance with his contract ?— Not that I am aware of. 

5 Y 2 
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Is he not placed there to quicken the deliveries, ?~“Ycs; peons .are 
pitted to quicken the dcHveries.' 

Are not his instructions to cwicken the deliveries, by decnjsndin^ an 
iin'na a day in consequence of tne non-compliance with the contract ; is he 
authorized to quicken the delivery in any other nn>de than by detnandin|( 
the anna a day, in case of a non-compliance with the contract ?— -No^hcls 
not; ‘ ; 

Are his instrn'etions solely to W'ait upon the weaver, and to demand an 
anna per day of him until hie fulfils his contract ?— know ot no .other,, , 

"Where does the peort take his post, in the inside or the Qqtsicfeipj^^ilho 
house? — cannot state. ^ i j ;;' ? 

If the peon was to use any violence towards the weaye^^.iWpul^. hff Vot 
be subject td b^ punished j rai,|ht hot the weaver qoinplain to,, tbe^.P^giiSr 
trhte'?— Oirtalrify. ' . 

'Is it a'^ery usaa.1 tbfn^ fqr a Weaver to qqrriplain pf.a-pcon* orjflfany: 
servant of thd llbhour^Ic Cfotnpaoy, to the judge ?r-^jl^,ibelicve Tfreq^qi)!' ; 
iriStaheeshaVe' occurred// ;’./ "/ ,7, , - n -. " 

» 1 ; f*- 

How is the weaver compelled to pay this anna peV day, when he re- 
fuses to do it upon yS simple demand ? — ^^i.c practice of pl^ipg ipeon^ t»s 
been so§h,hbrann tKc.cbuntry, that 1 believe few iqstanjbes .of refpshvg.tp , 
pay ft'odcur/ it hai bc<^n a prevalent prap.lic<i in In^ja,,. upd^Mlw naitiy#> ^ 
gbverrihiehti',' fb plach-'p^fons.' ‘ /i'. .!,; „ 'r*" ; - 

When refusal does occur how is the fine enforced •J do.npt hiloWilhe 
process; probably the peon- rriay take it. ^ i, , r i , • 

Would he take It by force, or by inflicting; any punishipfi^t, .uppp hin) j 
«r bpw otherwise ? — He would require a dcliyeiy pf jt. / , . .. ^ • 

Supposing the weaver to refuse, what is the practice of enforcing itV— • 

I suppose he might lay hold of some brass utensil, which he .would dqfaip 
uriltf the aniOunt was paid him. * j ,• > ^ - 

What'is' the geiieral cohdldOn of the .weavers wjtb.whoij^ yoqjWere, ■, 
nuK^cqi|attitbo, in reject; pf pccuhiafy ciryunis^ocesj^-I^G'e^^ 
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tfi«y not, Tr^m ^al)it, like atl the otl^er ijatives of iofJjSs, very sul^ 
missive to persons in authority ? — In general they are. 

■ ^Are th'^jr inOt also, generally spealcing> very patlen^, of .wt(:|ngr?r^^hey 
geri'^rally sre^'i there a^e, however^ instaoecs occur of . thjjlr complaining,. 

Can yoii state metiumber of weav'cts in the factory subject to your au,»- 
thority ? — I should suppose about fifteen hundred, the heads of families, 
not including their thiidren and connexions, who work with theoi;- • ^ 

ArS fhfey hbf, gene^ily speal^ing, unable, frottf the low state of ' their 
pecuniary circunjstanccs, to nrovifle inv»;stmcnts pr puatititips of gno^s, 
withdtit'tticeKdng advances eitner from the^Company or an, individual 
They generally are, I believe. 


' 'YdtSlate tinderVtdod to have Stated in a farmer part d,ryQur.ejfarhinaJ,iQn|< j 
that it%cbt»pie<l'abbuf thirteen months to cbmpleie an invWt^iiDt i under . 
these circumstances, is it not usual to make advances to the weavers for a 
second investment, before the first is completed ?! — Adyapeef are p.ad9 fpr 
a s^difidbuftiber bf pieces ; On the delivery’ pT oftc or two pieces, a. furr 
thcr adviitnce’-lA mitde ; instance, 'fitippbsing five piece? are advanced 
for, on the delivery ot two, the weaver can obtain ah advaiKe for three or 


more. 


'■r"- '■ 


'Whilst' Ilhe'WtfdVers are under thiosp advances .from, the Cprnpa^y, are ■ 
they notxbrtipcllcd by the regulations tp work tbr the Company alpiie,anjd 
prt^lnded frcwTl‘cfn|ilDy in the service ©f private ruerchants or individual? ? 
—I cannot speak positively to that. 


“Ciinifot 'you rCiicftrect whether this regulation w:as in /orce during, the 
period you officiated as comnterciar resident in Bengal? — I believe it may 
have been; it is the practice among the weaver? to take advances fitotn 
several ihdividtisfls ; theiargeir the advance ih^y ctm rj^eive, the more ad- 
vantageous it is to them,’ in a country where the interest of money is high ; 
and it will enable him to lay up a quantity pf grajn a^ the harvest, s . . 

Ts^not this receipt froiU a'j^flvale rherebant, whilst the weaver,!? under, 
advance from the Company, a clandestine or illegal thtnsactidn, and can 
he not be forced to wprk fpr.thp. Company and. the Company alone, 
haVlhg r,^i>^d;iuch the receipt df, the, private 

adVtihceSlsiWsahcllofii^d'byhhe reguIatiohS ; that Is a question I cannpt 
speak to ; I trust the Coihmittee will allow me to refer to the regulations j 

there 
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there are various rt’gulatfons, some of which havc’ been enacted since I 
left the commercial department. 

You are understood to have stated, that if the weavers were to lose the 
Company’s employment for any length of time, it might bd a difficult 
matter to collect them again ; under this view of the case, is it not consider- 
ed a desirable object by commercial residents, generally, to keep them^as 
much as possible in the Company’s employ ?— Certainly, for the purpose 
of providing the investment. 


When the Company provide no investment from a particular factory, 
is it not usual, under those circumstances, for the commercial resident to 
be authorized to employ the weavers on his owaaccount?i — He is. , . 


When the weavers are thus employed by the commercial resident, 
are they not considered to be as exclusively bis servants, as they were 
before when in the employ of the Company ? — They are equally under en- 
g^a^gements. 


Supposing the Company to withdraw their investment from a particular 
factory, and that private merchants did not enter the country for the pur- 
pose of purchasing goods for exportation, would the internal demand of the 
country for the goods manufactured by the weavers, be sufficient to give 
them employment, or would they in such case be reduced to a slate l>f dis- 
tress? — 1 conceive the demand of the country would not be sufficient, and 
th?it they would resort to agriculture. 

Do you conceive this to be owing to the general state of poiferty 
country ? — A large export trade having existed for a long time in Bengal, 
if that is suppressed, it would be felt in the same manner as the non- 
expert trade from this country is in its staple manufactures of iron and 
woollen. 

■■ ■ - Si... .. 

As far as you have observed the inhabitants of the country generaHy^ Jn 
Burdwan, are they better oflTin point of circumstances than you have al- 
ready described the weavers to be ? — The peasantry of Burdwan are pecu- 
liarly opulent. , ! , 

Notwithstanding this opulence described -by you. Is the Comn^ift^ to 
understand from your former answer, that ihere.wouH stilbhe no id^'piapd 
to, give sufficient employment to the weavers, in the event of the factory 
given up by the tompany ?— In the event of thcffactory being.given 
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up by the factor, the private merchants, I apprehend, woutd resort there, 
and manufacture the goods of the district, for the purpose of bringing them 
to Calcutta. 

Be good enough to describe what you mean by tl.e opulence of the pea« 
tfantry ; what you call an ojjulent peasaiit ? — I hey arc better clotned and 
fed than in many other districts. 

What do you suppose to be the amount of tl^eir gains daily, monthly or 
yearly ?— I'hat must depend upon the price of grain. 

To what docs it amount in the money of the country? — When I men* 
tioned the peasantry, 1 ought to have included the smaller land»holders, the 
petty Talookdars. 

Can you state the amount of a peasants gains in BurdWan per month ? 
—I cannot specifically. 

Do you believe it to exceed three rupees a month ? — I should think it 
may, ia some cases. 

Generally ? — Probably it may in Burdwan. 

Much ?— From four to live perhaps j but I cannot state how much ac- 
curately. 

Do the w'cavers prefer being employed by the Company or by indivi- 
duals ?— In general, I believe, they prefer being employed by the Com- 
pjtiy,'.in consccjuence of the large advances they receive from them. 

Does each weaver agree to execute all the different description of piece- 
goods which you class under A, B, C, and D, or does each weaver execute 
a different description of goods, as they are required ?—The advance h 
generally made upon the letter B, and according to the quality of the de- 
livery will be the proceed. 

. Does the weaver agree to execute a portion of each of the different 
classes under A, B, C, and D?~No, he docs not ; he carinot ; he cannot 
obtain the thread for any particular letter ; and after he has obtained the 
thread, it takes some time to sort it. ' 

Supposing 12 or 13 months to.be the time required for the weaver to- 
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EUq, perid<^»'tro«ld tlwt advattoe l» marft! to tha JweaVBf I 

v»* V * m J atatod as the-time necieiSary'to ttrtnpfcte ti»e of^ji* of IPj^.^en^} in 

^nettif, a month or six weeks is’su£[icieht to cpinplete his pief;^ ; the 
^me ^iil depend upon the qu^ity of gcK^s», a toe pwce, iuciijwiis ma- 
nn^tujred at JDacGa, will require five or six iaontha to exeeitto it» 

Supposing a piece of goods to require six months to execute it, in what 
period win the advance be made?'>^He will receive, within two or three 
rupees, the whole amount of the price ; or two pieoea ’ are' ^nerally sent, 
beca\ue he sorts the thread into two qualities, one tor the A, and another 

^ .A .vra 


Is the price of rice lower in Burdwan than in other perts of India ?— 
l am not aware of that ; but it is in the vicinity of Calcutta, and its pro- 
duce is sold to much advantage in consequence of that. 

[The Witness witltdrevr. 


[The followiog Paper was delivered in, and read :] 

D. 1793. REGULATION XXXI. 

** A JtEGULATlON/ar re‘-e7i(tctifig, with Modifications and Amndments, tht 
'Hulas passed on the 23rf July 1787, and subsequent Dales, Jar the Conduct 
** o/ the Commercial Residents and Agents, and alt Persoiik eni^ti^ed or 
“ concerned in the Provision oj the Company's fnvestnietff.—Piwetfon the 
** of May 1793 ; corresponding with the 'list Rysaak 1^200 Bengal JCra; 
the ^th Rysaak 1 ,lfyQ Jhssily ; the 21^/ Bysaak l,l(Xs IViUailyi the 6th 
Bysaak 1,«30 Sumbut ; and the I9th Ramxdan 1,207 Migeree. 

“ THE nature and extent of the comnaercial concerns of the Centpany, 
'render it necessary that rules shnuid be prescribed for preventing ntunu- 
fact urers, or otlier persons in their employ, embc^czling the mpuey ad- 
“ vanced to them, or disposing of tf)c goods provided with it to individuals, 
** c-risurjng the delivery of the goods agreeably to their etigagetnents, 

** No welUfounded objection can bo oflered to such roles by iho inannfac- 
** tiirers, or otiicrs to whom they may extend, whilst^ they the sumo time 
** establish it as a fundamental principle, tliat no jterson shaif be xbnipeiled 
*‘ to w ork for the Company, and that ibose whp nlj|fy engage jll tlieu; employ, 
abali always be at liberty to relinquish Mt, aftgr pw|oru)ing iho engage- 

' *'* mcius 
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to iKc bn^yate views of the offiqetli: emplpyc^, ii); the.,ppyjisipl>^ ,pf 
tb^ tifte ibjnry of the manufacturers^ auH 
tBe4Wetesft bf1W ib their cotbipferml t|i|>iOT 

ruim^iiht'MUntry / 1 M the most effebtbel mode^of^W^ 
abuses, and of ensuring justice to the manufacturers and others in their 
** dealing^; with th^js Company, the ; Goyenipr -Gep^ral in .^OMnql bas^ d^r- 
'AiWed^fhaV iHC' fumir tB which persons engaging to furhisb^^QpdsTor the 
Com^Mihy^^dh^stibbnt'fbay be subjected, stuiTl be incorporated ’iviih ' tfi^ 
f * the internal 'gtoVOrnmettt of the coNlintryi;a4fd t'htft 

In llm iinm^tdiate auperintendence^of the prbnsion of 

the Invfestment, shall be liable to be sued for any deviation frt^ those 
rules in the courts of judicature, that every person who may deem himself 
** aggrieved by their official acts, whether originating with themselyes, or 
f5idobefi|» obTiiCTCicieooe' of orctem from the siiperidf authovities, 'mftiy hh ^le 

;tixe. same facility as ftnr^an injuryifxwived fronifoiijl 
individual The fo|lo\yinjg Rut-Es^ beiog tb<^ 

General in Council on tlie 2Sd July 1787, and subsequent dates, with 
modifications and amendments, adapted to the principles above stated, have 
t^^s^lio^bi^iibrdiVigiy c^rteted* 

II. Weavers not indebted, nor under engagements to the Company, 
shall not be compelled to enter into their employ ; and weavers indebted, 
‘‘ or undenppgagpmeats to tlie Company, <obdn:ly di^h^'gibl; ;such debts or 
engagements, shall not be compelled to enter into fresh engagements. 

IlfT I^irst, Weavers who may engage for the provision of any part of 
the Company’^ I>tVQ$tnicnt, are to considervihemfeelyes' as engaging under 
** the following Rules and Conditions, 

, engagements with weavers, are tobo madc^ in writjrtgytittested 

least two credit * One copy of the writing iv^ta remain 

. th^ coo^m^ his offieersj .and tho remaimug copy with 


■ .p?d 


ihc.ot^er part){ to the eogagecoent. 
• . r y'hirU, Weiivers under i 


■engagements to tlm Company, and who may not 
fV iotehdiodaltefuilbcr advances, shall give at least a fortnigla^ notice of 
tlibir intentl^Ot v . 

Fourth, "tVeavers indebted to tlie Company, who have received ad« 

dis- 
according 

" o” . r w . P^*^soa or 

pcH6n4 ^vhuteyel;, fiuropean or Na’tTve, either the labour . or; tiie, produce 
engaged to tb6 Company ; they have not fulfilled their engiigernenu 

By thp'pefiod agredd on, they shall hot work for newer engagement v nor 

VHf ‘ ilnVil f hnSft pnorAt ^ ^ 
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■ Sirthi If, notwith»taiHiing the restrictions in the iattet '^1***^ 

« fourth, any weaver shall by himself, or by any other person, seU ctoths to 
private merohotits, JEuropeans or Natives, or to ^lers or agents oi what- 
« ever description, whilst he is defioient in his supulated deliveries on ac- 
« count of the Company’s lovestmeiit, ho shall be liable to be pr<«emitcd in 
*« tlie dewanny adawlut, and upon proof of the fact, he sliall lie odjudged to 
« forfeit to the Company all that the produce ot the cltrtb* so soldj ratca 
** either at what he got for them, or their bazar value, shall exceed the*or- 
dinaiy prime cost of tlio thread in them, with costs of suit besiues, and 
** moreover be obliged to complete his engagements. 

** Seventh. Weavers possessed of more than one loom, and entertaining 
one or moii'j workmen, shall be subject to a penalty of thirty-five percent. 

** on the stipulated price of every piece of cloth that they may fail to deliver 
“ according to tlie written agreement which tlrey may have executed, in 
** addition to the repayment of the money advanced for the same. 

“ Eighth. The penalty specified in the preceding clause, shall be sued for 
« m the dewanny adawlut, and shall be recoverabile, on the agreement with 
«* the weaver, aod the failure in bis deliveries, being proved. 

** IV. A list or register of tlie weavers employed in the provision of the 
Company’s Investment in every purgunnah, specifying tbeir places of 
abode, shall be fixed up by tlie commercial resident in tl>e cutcherry of that 
pergunnah, and shall be corrected at the beginning of ev^y week or 
month, according to the alterations that may have happened in the week 
or month preceding. Tlie officers of tlie cutcherry are to give immediate 
permission for the exhibition of the list, and tlie commercial resident shall 
“ transmit a copy of it in the native languages oacu in every three mouths 
to. the judge of the zillah. 

*,* V. Poisons procuring from weavers in the Company’s employ’, by tlic 
offer of ready money, or under the pretence of previons engagements 
which were not avowed, cloths really wrought for the Company, and with 
their advances, knowing such cloths to be tlie right of the Company, either 
by the mark upon them, or the transactions between fim vvoa%!ers from wlioa> 
tliey procure them and tl»e Company, or having reiison for sitch knowledge 
from tlte notoriety of such weavers being in die Company’s employ, or 
discovering the same by the clandestine medKHis- they take. to o!}taiu the 
“ cloths, shall be liable to be sued for damages in the dewanny adawlut, and 
on proof of the fact to its satisfaction, tlie court shall award to the Company 
such amount as ixuiy appear to it equitable, in addition to- tbe cloths so- 
obtained. But for purchases openly and fairly made in tbe publlc iiauts- 
and bazars, the buyers shall not be hable to prosecution, unless the cloths- 
have the Company’s mark u|>on them. 

VI. All officers of government, proprietors and farmers of land, and 
dependent talookdars, under farmers and ryots, and tbeir agents anti 
dependents, arc enjoined not to hinder the commercial residents or their 
officers from access to weavers or other persons, in {wder to treat with 
them about the Company’s business ; nor are they to use any arts, menaces,,, 
or punishments, to deter weavers or otlicr persorts from accepting the 
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'‘ CcWttpany’Ss advances, under pain of being liable to be sued for damages in 
th«*aowanny adawlut. 

VII* Arl officers of Government, proprietors and farmers of land, 
talookdars, tinder farmers, and r 3 ’ots, and iheir agents and dependents, 
are strictly prohibited from behaving with disrespect to the commercial 
reskients or their oiliocrs ; and they are required, on application from the 
commercial resideiils or their oflScerF, to att'ord every assistance for the pro- 
^ tection of the weavers and other persons employed by the Ck>aipan 3 r, and 
the security of the Investment, that may be consistent with the powers and 
authoritj" vested in them, and the Regulations. 

VIII. Weavers emploj^ed by the Coinimnj^, who may cultivate or rent 
land, are to pay the relit according to their poitahs. in the same manner as 
other ryots or renters, and under the same rules and regulations, with tl*e 
exceptions hereafter specified as to the mode of demanding and enforcing 
payment of arrears of rent due from them. 

IX. I^'^irst. To prevent unnecessary interruption to the provision of the 
Investment, and at the same time that weavers and other persons employed 
in the provision of it, may not withhold tho rent justly- due from them 
for land which they may rent or cultivate, the following rules are pre- 
scribed. 

Seco7td. No weaver, or other manufacturer, gomastah, or other officer 
or person employed in the provision of the Company’s Investment, shall 
bit summonecl to the cutcherry of any” proprietor or farmer of land, or ai^v 
native holding or entrusted with the collection of the rents or revenue of 
lands, under any pretence whatever. If any such persons shall have 
claims on soch weavers, manufacturers, goinastalis, or officer, for or 
“ relating to arrears of rent, they shall either distrain for the amount under 
Regulation XVII. 1793, sue the defaulter for it in thedewanny adawlut, 
or state their claim in writing to the commercial resident, who, if the 
** weaver, or other person, be then actually emploj'ed by the Company, 
may, if lie shall deem it expedient so to do, cause him to satisfy the claim, 
or satisfy it himself, and stop the amount by kistbundy from his future 
advances, so that his labour on account of the Coinpan 3 ’’s Investment may 
not be interrupted. But the cloth, thread, or advances belonging to the 
Company^ in the hands of such weaver, or other person, shall in no case be 
liable for such demand, but shall be restored to the resident. 

X. JFirst, Persons instituting suits in the dewanny adawlut against a 
** weaver or other manufacturer, or any officer or person employed in the pro- 

vision of the Company’s Investment, are to specify his being so employed 
in the bill of plaint. In such cases, the summons, w'ith a copy of the 
plaint, shall be enclosed to the commercial resident under a sealed cover, 
addressed to the reshfent, and superscribed with the official signature of 
the judge or the register. It shall be at the option of the resident to execute 
or to cause one of bis officers, or any persoo whom he may think proper, 
to execute the security required from defendants by Section V, Rv-gulation 
IV, 1793, and also the security directed to betaken by Section IX, Regu- 
lation VII, 1793, for tlie fees of tlio authorized vakeel whom the defendant 
may entertain, or to leave the party summoned to find such securities, and 
in the latter case, if the officer of the court bearing the summons, wliere 
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■ giKill have been transmitted by an officer^ shall nniCrtain Any 'doubt of 

' respbnsibility of the security so offered, and .the ^iHesklenl shall de^tn it 

- ' <• 'to be sufficient, the officer shaii ■ accept the security.. If the 'rosident shall 
not think it proper to order any of his officers, or any other persQtn^ to become 
security, and tbo defendant himself ^laH not be able to find security which 
tlie resident may deem responsible, he is to cause the defendant to accom- 
'*’* pany the officer of the oourt to the courts or# if no ofiicor shall hare been 
sent with the summons, to appear in person before the court,-- that he may 
**b.: dealt with in the same manner as other defendants not giving the required 
“ security. : . , 

Second. The readents arc to era^wer the head ’ dfffcer at each of the 
different aurungs or kotees subordinate- to them, and- also an- authorized 
** vakeel of the dewanny adawlut, or any other person trhe^ they may think 
** it proper to station at the place at which the court may be held# to execute 
securities for the persons, and in tJto cases speoimd in the preceding 
clause. The residents are to be careful to^keep the judges furnished \Vith 
** a list of the persons so empowered, speeifying also < the piaoe at; which they 
** 'may usually reside, and the judges are authorized, in instances in which 
** they may deem it proper, cither from the distance of the place of abode of 
tbe resident from the place at which the party sumnaondd may reside, or 
*' other circuntstances, to order the summons to be inclosed to one of the 
** persons so empowered to become security, -instead of transmitting it to the 
** resident himself, under the preceding clause, in whiche case, such person 
** shall proceed in the same manner as tho resident is- drik-cted to proceed , 
** where the snmmons may bo sent immediately to him. 

** 'JThird. If any person shall prefer a suit in the dew'anny adawlut against 
“ a. weaver or other manufacturer, or any officer or person employed in the 
**• prorision of tbe Company’s Investment', without specifying that tbo dcfen» 
**■ datit is so employed, and tbe summons shall in consequence be ordered to 
be served on the defendant, in the same manner as on other defendants, 
*»( the officer serving the same, upon the circumstamte of the defendant being 
so employed, being notified to him by the resident, or any of -his -officers, 
**• or by the defendant himself# shall deliver the summons to tltc nearest person 
empowered to execute the securities in the cases specified in clause first, 
whether the resident, or the bead officer of an aurung or k-otee, who 
*• shall proceed in the manner prescribed to the resident in that clause. If 
the officer shall receive the notification of the defendant being in the Com- 
** pany’s employ, from the defendant only, and shall entertain doubts 
** of iiis being so employed, or if be shall not entertain any doubt of his 
“ being so employed, but shall apprehend that he will abscond whilst ho 
** (the officer) is repairing with tho summons to the person empowered to 
execute the securities, ne shall, in such case, carry the defendant, with the 
** summons, to the person so empowered, and shali not release him, until 
** the required securities have been executed. ... 

** l^ourth. In cases in which a weaver or other manufacturer, or any officer 
or person employed in tbe provision of tlie Company’s Investment, shall 
be charged before the magistrate with a bailable off<mce#<tiie warrant shall 
** be served in the manner directed in the preceding clauses with regard to 
** summonses in civil cases, with thu difference,, that !tlwe. warrant sboli re« 

quire 
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quire ihe fjiarty summoned to appear in person, or by vakeel, as febc ma- 
gi$tr«te may tbink proper, and shall specify the amount of the sum for 
Yfbich the security or recognisance for the appearance of the defendant is 
to be given, and the amount of which shall be regulated by the magistrate 
according to the nature of the charge, and the^ situation and circumstances 
** in lifemf the defendauu 

F^th, In all the cases specified in the preceding clauses of this Section, 
.‘i the resident or head oflScer through whom the summons or warrant may he 
served, shall return pp the back of it in what manner it has been served, 
and by wlxini the security has been executed. 

Sixths If a ch4rge shall be preferred to a inagmtrate against any weaver 
or other manufacturei*, or any officer or person employed in the provision 
** of the Company's investment, for an olFeticc timt is not bailable, and there 
aball appear to the magistrate sufficient ground for appreliendvng the person 
so charged, the warrant for his apprehension shall require him to appear 
V immediately in person,^ and shall be executed in the same manner as upon 
persona not ao employed. But the officer,, after securing the olfendcr, is 
to give notice of his apprehension to the iresideut, or the head officer of the 
, nearest aurung or kotee* - 

. Sevenlh, The darogahs of police are to observe the rules prescribed in 
clauses fourth and sixth of this Section, in complaints that may be preferred 
to them against t^eaversor other manufacturers, or officers or persons in 
** the employ of the Company. 

Fligki}^. In all cases in which the residents, or their head offictirs cm- 
powdered for that purpose, shall bucome security under any u{ the clauses 
of this Section, for the appearance of any person emplovcli in the Invest- 
meat, hx for the fees of liis vakeel, or shall decUre any person wboni the 
party summoned n^y olTcr as security, to be respousibie, Uie resident is 
“ to be considered personally answerable for the due iicrforinancc of the con- 
ditions of the security, in the event of the party for whom the security 
may. be given not performing them himself, or, where the party;bnnself 
shall have given the security, and it .shall have been dtciared responsible 
by the resident, or his bead officer of an aurung or kotce, in the event of 
** the party or his surety not p rfoi'aiiug them. It will accordingly be the 
business of the residents lo take e.u c to employ creditable persons only as^ 
‘‘ head officer's at the sevttral aurungs and kotces to superintend the business, 
and become security, a^'d to furnish them witij proper iusiructious, and to 
>5 take such security from r’umi, as tnoy (the residents) may deem sufficient 
M i to indemnify themselves ^or the consequences may result drorn any 

abuse which sucli ofiicers may commit in the exercise of their trust. 

A%pA. Stimmonses to weavers or other miinufacturers,. or officers, or any 
‘^ persons exiiploycd in the Company’s Investment, as witne^sses, , lihatl he 
served in the same manner as if they were parties in the cause, but the 
judges arc to be careful not to summon such persons excepting when their 
attendance shall be absolutely necessary, and on their appea* anco, to have 
thorn oxdunned and dismissed with all practicable dispatch, so that they 
may be absent Iroiii the business of the Investment as short a ticne as poi- 
sible. 

Tenths The residents, and their head officers^ arc declared liable to be 

sued 



«u6dl in the a^awfiit, should they ^pply . in the 

preceding clausds or thb Section i^gavdii^g sommonscamnd wtitraata issued 
against peraonft employed in ibe Investment, to peraotis iMe bon4 fide so 
employed* And as the rules contained , in those ciaui^» are ihtctided 
" Only to prerent unneces^sary interruption to the lovcstmenty wi»ere it can 

be avoklcd without impeding the course of justice, the judges and inagis* 
trates are empowered, in particular cases in which it tiiay appear to them 
** indispensably necessary for the purposes of justice*'' tO order the personal 
artcndiMicc of any native officer or pefson iri^anywise coocemeo or em- 
ployed in the Investment|* whether he niay be a party , or u witness in the 
suit or prosecution* notwithstanding any thing that may be said to die con- 
trary in those clauses, and to came process to be .executed ^ufKHi him for 
that purpose, in tl>e same manner as upon other itidividuals ; but in such 
cases, the judges and magistrates are to record their reasons for de^Hititing 
from the prescriptions contained in the said clausCsy which ate to be 'con« 
sidered as the general rules for i^tiihg and executing auch suiirmonsca 
** and warrants, and in the summons or warrant, they are to sp: cify? that it 
has been specially ordered to be so executed, in virtue of the dtscrcf ionary 
power vested in them by this clause; and they are moreover strictly cii- 
** joined to refrain from every unnecessary exercise of tlii« discretionary 
powder. / . 

** Xf. All complaints of weavers against individual traders, and vice 
versa, are to be considered as matters of a private nature between the 
parties, who are to have recourse to the proper courts of judicature, should 
they have any ground of complaint against each other for breach: of en- 
gragements, or other cause* The courts are to dec^e according to the 
tenor of the engagements between the parties, if any engageiBents exist, 
and the regulations. But where weavers are employed at the same time 
by more than one foreign or private agent, they siiail deliver first to the 
previous contractor, and afterwards to the others, according to priority 
of engagements. 

XII. /^Yrsf» Decisions in favour of private merchants, or other indt- 
viduals, against weavers who w^cre in the employ of ttie Company at the 
time they entered with such private merchants or individuals into the 
agreements on which they are sued (their having been so emploj^ed being 
proved by the lists of the Company’s w^cavers published at the cut- 
cherries, and transmitted to the judge of the dewanny adawhit as direct* 
ed in Section IV, as \\eil as by the dates of the respective agreements and 
transactions consequent to them) shall be made with a saving to the Com* 

“ pany of their claims on such weavers, which claims also arc to be proved 
m court. And that this rule may be carried into efEect, before executroii 
follows at the suit of an individual against any weaver in that list, the Com- 
pany’s commercial resident shall be desired to state whether such w^eaver 
was in the employ of the Company when the agreement on which he may 
be cast was uiade, as also whetlier the Company have any and what de- 
mand upon him, and to make proof of the same ; which being satisfied or 
* securetl, the sum decreed against him in favour of the individual shall next 

be made good from his property, but his person shall not be liable to at* 
tachment. 

XIII. 



Coma»tah«, deedars, mokeem;^^ at>d ail native ^fryai^U and per- 
M>us= of whatsoever description^ employed under the Company’s factories 
or atiruftf^s in Uie provision of their Investmetvt, gnilty of changing the 
CTompany # cloths; accepting ot money from individuate for abeiting or 
conniving at the alienation of them by the weavers ; writing false baJaiicci^ 
in the Company’s accounts ; emhezziing otherwise* the projierty entrusted 
to them ; or exacting money in any shape from w^eavers to whom advances 
are made ; sliall, on conviction in the court of dewanny adawlut to which 
tliey may be amenable^ forfeit double the amount of the value of the pro- 
pertVt or the money which they may have embezzled, alienated « or ex- 
acted, and shall be further liable to imprisonment for any term that the 
court may judge proper, not exceediug twelve months, and upon the 
c4rcum^tanccs being represented by the Board of Trade to the Governor 
** General in Council, lie will, if it shall app>ear to him proper, declare the 
oHTendcr incapable of serving Gk)vevnment in any capacity. 

XI V”* All tlie rules in this llegulation regarding weavers employed for the 
** Company, are to be considered to extend, in their principles and meanings 
to the manufacturers and other persons employed in the provision of raw 
silk, and of the other articles of the Company’s investment provided within 
tho Provinces of Bei>gal, Bchar, or Orissa. 

XV. First. Tlie following Rules are prescribed for the conduct of com- 
mercial Residents carrying on trade for themselves. 

“ Second. The Resident shall supply, or ensure the Company’s demand, 
for goods, as far as the ability of his aurung will go, before he provides any 
for himself. 

Fhif'd. He shall carefully and avowedly distinguish to the manufacturers,, 
betweetfr the Company’s provision and his own. 

Fourths He shall give them the price for which they may choose to deal 
with him, without making the Company’s prices a standard for his own 
trade. 

Fifth. He sliiill not make use of any influence he may po.^ses^ as the 
Company’s representative, to induce tho manufacturers to work for liim in 
preference to other dealers. 

Sixth. He hhivll be subject to the same regulations, in case of disputes 
** with manufacturers, as oilier private traders. 

“ Seventh. He shall not take any commission for agents or others, but deal 
^ merelv on his own stock as a merchant. 

Fifthih. He shall not carry on any trade in Ids aurung, directly 
or indirectly, in the name of any other person. 

Ninth. Whatever goods he may provide of the produce of the aurung 
where he is stationed, shad ncu be sold there, nor sent to any foreign 
** settlement, but shall be consigned to some other place, and if brouglit to 
** Calcutta, or scut by manjee to the upper provinces, shall be rogi^ytered in 
** his name in the* custom-house books. 

Tenth. He shall state to tho Board of Trade by the I 5t!i of Dec:ember in 
every 3 ’car, the gro.ss amount of the money invested or to be inver^ted by 
him on his own account, as nearij^ a.s he can judge of tli :^ same, iVom tlio 
^ 1st May preceding to the 30th A[>rd following, and the Board of Trade 
ahail ihereu| on comumnicate to the Governor General in Council any re- 
^ marks that may appear to them proper. 


^ XVL 
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XVI. Thecommercial residentsand tlieir native officers ofcvcrydesicriptiont 
are declared liable to be s^ued in the dewuniiy adawlut by weavers or 
others with w’liom they may* use compulsion to make them enter into the 
Company’s employ, or whose names ihcj^ may improperly insert in the 
li^t specified in Section IV., or whom Uicy may not pay fur their cloths 
or goexis according, to the engagements entered iuto between them and the 
Company, or who may not obtain indue time a fair settlement o^,^ac. 
counts, or who may sufler unjust exactions from peons put over them ; 
“ or for any brcacii of tins Regulation, or any other Regulation regarding tfjo 
** provision of the Investment, printed and published in the manner directed 
in Regulation XLI., 1793- In ail such cases, whether the act complained 
of shall Ijave been done by the resident or any of bis officers, the party' ag- 
gric\ed is in tlie first instance to^state his complaint to the resident, and 
‘‘ in the event of his refusing to ailord the reejuired redress, or omitting to 
‘‘ grant it wuthin a reasonable time, the complainant may then sue the re- 
sident, whether the injury^ complained of sl)ali have been done by himself 
or his officer. But the courts are not to receive any suit that may be pre- 
‘‘ ferred against a resident or any of ids ofiicers, unless the complainant shall 
))rove to the satisfaciion of the court, by oath, or by* any other mode which 
the court may deem satisfactory^, that he applied to the resident for redress, 
and that he refused to aflbrd the redress required, or omitted to grant it 
“ within a reasonable tNue. Either party dissatisfied with the award or de- 
“ clsion of a resident, on any complaint made to Inm under this Seption, 
may appeal from it to the dewanny adawlut. 

‘‘ XVil. In suits instituted against a resident or any of his officers, under 
** the preceding Section, and where the act complained of shall not have 
been done pursuant to special orders from the Board of Trade, or the 
Governor General in Oouiicil, the party' complained against is to appoint 
one of the authorized vakeels of the court to defend the suit at his own 
risk. 

XVIII. The residents may' take upon themselves the defence of any suits 
which may be instituted against their officers, but in such cases the resi- 
dents arc to be answerable for the decree of the court, in the same manner 
as if ifte suit had l)ccn originally instituted against them- 

XIX. When an\^ process shall be issued by a court of civil judicature to a 
commercial resident, the jtidgc or the register of the court, is to trani^mit 
it under a sealed cover, addressed to the resident in the form of a letter, 

** and superscribed with his name and official appellation- The resident is 
immediatoiy to acknowledge the receipt of the process by an endorsement to 
“ that cftect on the instrument, and to return it under a sealed cover, ad- 
dressed to tbc judge or the register of the court from Which it may have 
issued, 

XX. Where the Board of Trade shall approve of ^decisions given against 
the commercial residents or their officers, in suits in which they may have 
been engaged in their official capacity, and which may not have been 
prosecuted or defended by them, pursuant to orders from the Board, or 
tile Governor General in Council, they are empowered to make the resi- 
dent, or his officer by whom the act complained of may have been done, 
responsible for the whole or any part of the costs and damages awarded by 

the 
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** the decree, or of the decree itself, if upon a consuicratton of the met its of 
**' the'dase, and 'of the conduct of the jterson against whom the decree may 
** be given, or the act complained of may have been done, they shall be 
** of opinion that tl»e Company ought not to be citavged tvith ah or any part 
** of such Costs or damages, or decree. Hiu in sneh Cases, the jjcrsoii w1k)1» 
** they may so determine to hold responsible, may appeal the cause at his 
** own risk and cost. 

♦* XXI. If the Board of Trade sh ill be dissatisfied with a decree passed 
<* against a commercial resident or any of his officers, in suits in whicli they 
** may have been engaged, either with or without their orders, or the or- 
** ders of the Governor General in Council, lliey may authorizto an appeal 
** from it under the Regulations, in which case the apj.cal shall be tarried on 
in the ' provincial court of appeal, and in the sudder dewanny adawlut 
** (should the cause he carried to the last-iTientionctl court) by the vabetl 
of Government, or by any other atJthorizcd vakeel of the Court into wliich 
** the cause may be brought, notwithst.anding any thing that may be said to 
** the contrary in any Regulation passetl on tliis <late. 

XXII. Security is not to be demanded from the commercial residents, 
•* or the head officers of auriings or kotees who ma}' he cmpowe>ed to execute 
** securities, for their personal appearance in any suit in whicfi they may 
*• be engaged in their official capacity ; nor shall security be required from 
them for the payment of costs or damages, or for the performauce of the 
“ decrees or orders of the courts, as Government will be responsible for 
'** catisitig the residents to answer to such suits instituted against theui, and to 
** make good the decrees, and will hold them responsible for their lioad of- 
** fleers of auruiigs or kotees answering to such suits preferred against them, 
** and 'performi ng the decrees that may be passed therein. 

** XXIII. The residents, and their head officers, of kotees or aurungs,' shall 
not be liable to prosecution for official acts of their predecessors. But per- 
sons wdio may be removed from a residency, or from fhe place of tu ad 
** officer of an aiirung or kotcc, are to carry on in the same manner as if they 
** had Continued in the office, all suits instituted against tiu'in in liu ir offi- 
cial capacity, unless the Board of Trade, upon a consideration of the cir. 
“ cnmstances of the cases, shall deem it advisable to order ihtir succt s'ors to 
“ carry on the suits. 'This rule bow'ever is not to extend to suit* in which a 
“ resident or head officer, W'ho may liavc been removed, shall have been < n- 
paged in virtue of orders frmn tiie Board of Trade, or the Guvcriior 
«* General in Council ; all such suits are to bo carried on hy the resident lor 
the time being, and at the risk and expense of Government. 

XXIV. To facilitate the communication between the residents and their 
head officers of uurnngs or kotees, and their vakeels in the xiilaii or city 
courts, or the provincial couns of appeal, and the sudticr dewanny 
adaWliu, who may be entrusted with the conduct of any stiits or appeal# 
** in which they may bo engaged in their official capacity, eitiier uhilsc 
** they may continue in the bffifce, or after their removal from i(, thi y are 
permitted to forward, free of postage, any instructions which they may 
«« have to transmit t6 thbir vakeels In t ose courts. Tlie in.st ructions are to 

be enclosed under sealed Cover directed to the vakeel. The iirsii iiction# 

<* so sealed and directed,' are to be transmitted under a sealed cover, addn #s- 
i « A ed 
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eel to the reoister of t!je court iu which the cause may be depending?, and 
puporscribcMl with the name and official u^pcllatioii oftheperbon dispatch^ 
in;j^ it, or thrit which hi* bore uhen the cause of action arose Tlie rcpjis- 
ter of iht^ court, imineiliutcly on recciviutr the instructiuus, is lo deliver 
them scoled to the vakeel to whom tiu y may be directed. Jn like ipauuer^ 
the v^akeels in atty of the courts to whom tiie pleading of such suits or appeals 
may be committed by commercial residents, or their head officers aUG\e« 
luentioncd, are authorized, cither whilst their cons ittieuis remain in such 
office, or after they shall have been removed from it, Hj forward any papers 
** which they may have to convey to their coustitiieuts by the public dawk, 
** free of postage. The papers are to be enclosed in a cover sealed with the 
“ seal of the vakeel, and the judge, or the register to the court, is to tiuins* 
“ mit the papers so sealed, in a cover syalod and addressed to tiic person to 
** whom they arc to he forwarded, and superscribed with his official sig- 
»ature. 

‘‘ XXV. In cases in which the Board of Trade may judge it expedient, or 
in which they may receive orders for the purpose from the Governor General 
in Council, they are to take upon themselves the siipcrintendence of the 
** prosecution or defence of any suit or appeal in which tlicy or their officers 
^ may be engaged, either in a zillah or city court, or in a provincial court of 
*• appee'il, or in the siuldcr <lewanny adawlut, instead of leaving the superin- 
tcfidence of the conduct of the suitor appeal to the icsideut, or any of his 
** officers, 

** XXVI, Neither the commercial residents, nor their head officers of 
aurungs or kolees, are to derive any advantage whatever from suits iathe 
** courts of justice in which they may be engaged, or in anywise conceroed, 
in their official capacity. On the other hand, it is not intended , that the 
re.sidcnts or their abovcinentioned officers sliould sustain any loss incouse- 
quence of such suits, where their conduct may be adjudged to he couform- 
“ able to the regulations, or may be approved by the Board of Trade, or th« 
‘‘ Governor General in Council. The Commercial residents and their lu^ad 
officers of aurungs or kotcos, are accordingly to bring to the credit of the 
Company in the'ir accounts, ail sums whatever tliat may be adjudged to 
them by any of the courts of justice, and they are to note at the foot of their 
accounts, or in a separate account, or under a distinct head in their ac* 
counts, according as the Board of Trade may direct, all sums which they 
may disburse, or be adjudged to pa j’, on account of suits in which they 
may be engaged, or he concerned, in their official capacity; but no such 
disoursements or payments are to he considered as passed to the debit of 
the Company, until the previous sanction of the Board of Trade, or the 
“ Governor General in Council, shall have been obtained for that |>urpo$e, 
and until such sanction is procured, the residents or the officers making the 
disbursements or payments, are to be held answerable for the amount! 

XXVII. The rules in this regulation respecting commercial residents, 
ace to considered equally applicable to their assistants having the chargo 
** of the business, or to any other person being a covenanted servant of the 
Company, and entrusted with the superintendence of the provision of goods 
for the Company's I nvesqfuent at any aurung, whatever may he his official 
‘‘ appellation. ^ ^ 

XXVIII. 
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« Kxvin. If ii weaver or manufacture, or any native employed in t!ie 
provi.s:on of the Company’s Investment, shall deem himself aggrieved by 
any act doite in opposition to this regulation by a c<vnmereial resident, or 
•• any covenanted servant of the Company having the c.h.irge of the business 
aC an aurnng, pursuant to special orders from the Board of Trade, or the 
Oovernor General in Council, he will be at Iii>ei'ty to seek redress in the 
mode prescribed for suc!i cases in Section XI. llegulation III. 1793.” 

A. D. 1795. IlKOULATION XXII. 

Section LXXXV. In cons<jrjucnce of complaints preferred by the weavers 
** in the sircar Ghazeepoor, of the impositions practised on them by tho 
** d«.'llols and dustoories, orders were issvied on the 22d of 'Marcdi and 22d of 
July 1790, notifying that the weavers throughout the four s rears, composing 
the zemintian y ot Benares, w^crc to be considered as ijaving the option of 
carrying on their business, either through or \vitlu>nt the interference of 
tbe abov'e-named internaediate agents, and tliat tfiey were at full libert3^ to 
bring their cloths into any bazar or iiiarkt^c, and freely to dispose of them to 
tfie best advantage ; and that no person was to presume, on any pretence, 
to (in any price on their goods; and that the^’ were to sell their fabrics to 
whomsoever they might tiiink proper, and for such price as the3* and tlie 
purcliascr might matuall3’^ and voluntaril3^ settle.” 

A. D. 1799. REGULATION VII. 

Section IV. The same |)finciplo is to be observed with respect to the sale 
of ungathcred products, after the distrainer shall have gatlicved and stpred 
them, as required by Section Xin. of Regulation XVII. ! 793 , anti wkicii 
arc not to be sold until publication shall have been made, as above directed. 
“ In consequence of this aUcraliun, which is made with a view to expedite 
the sale of distrained propert3’^, d^l^traine^s when they attach the property of 
persons employed in the provision of the Compan3"’s Itivcstment, or in the 
manufacture of salt, arc to give the notice directed in Section XXXI. of 
Regulation XVII. 1793, as soon as po’^sible after making the attachment ; 
and in such cases the property is not lo be sold until sufficient time lias be-en 
‘‘ given to enable the Cofnpany^s officers to sutisf3^ the demand before the day 
of sale. The notice reijuircd by the above Section, however, ma3’, at the 
option of the distrainer, be cither given to the commercial resident or salt 
agent, in whose division the defaiiTrer ma3' have been cm[>lo3’ed, or to tho 
** liativo superintendent of the factory or salt chokey to whiclt the defaulter* 
may be aitaclied.” 

A.M. 1795. REGULATION XLV. 

Section III. Persons vested with the power ofdistiaint, shall not distrain or 
sell theland^, houses, or other real propert3» of their under farmers and rvots,* 
or of the zemindars or putteedars paying revenue through them; nor goods 
or advances belonging to the Compant* ; nor the loom, tlirf'ud, unw'rought 
*• silk, or materials of nianufuciure of any weaver or manufacturer; nor the 
** tools of any tradesman or labourer, standing towards them in the relation 
of under farmer, r 3’ ot, or<iependent zemindar or pntteeihir : all siVcii disu 
traints and sales are declared iUegai and void. The defaulter sfvall Mahd ac- * 
quitted of the ai rear for which liie ilislress may he levied, and the f>roperty 
shall be restored to him, or the distrainer shall be compelled to make good 
to him the value of it, if it shall be personal property*, and shall have been 

^ A a deatroy^ed. 
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“ destroyed, datnnged or injured, or shall not be forthcoming, andthedUtrainer 
^ ; " ,sWl be further obliged to pay to him damages adequate to the loss which 

" he may prove to hare sustained in consequence of such attachment or sale, 
" with all costs of suit.” 


[Adjourned to to-morrow, eleven o’clock. 


JoviSf 20” die MaiJ, 1813. 


The Right Hon. John Suljuivan in the Chair. 


MUNGO DICK, Esq. was called in, and examined as follows : 

’ ]ifr. Cfrant.'] Were you not many years a civil servant to the East 
India Company, at Madras ? — I was. 

How long have you been returned from India ? — About four years. 

You served in the commercial department of the Company ?— I did. 

In what part of the country did you reside? — I resided for four years 
upon my first arrival in India at the Presidency of Madras ; afterwards 
for about twenty years in the Northern circars. 

"What office did you fill in the Northern circars For many years an 
assistant in the commercial department, and afterwards that of a commer 
eial resident. 

Were you a member of the Board of Trade at Madras ?■— T was for 
about ten years a member of the Board of Trade at Madras, and super- 
intended the investments generally ; my actual residence in India y/at five 
and thirty years. 

When you say you superintended the investments generally, do you 
mean that you did so merely as a member of the Board of Trade, or do 
you allude to any specific olfice having that subject ? — I went out in the 
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year 1799 j vrUli a specific appointment as member of the Board of Trade, Mui7i>o D 
and general 8uj)erintendent of investment. t 

v_ 

Is the office of superintendent of investment a stated office in the ser- 
vice of the Company ? — It did not exist previous to iny appointment ; and 
1 believe it, in a great measure, ceased with my departure from India. 

Had you not ample opportunities of gaining a knowledge of the com- 
mercial concerns of the Com|>any under the Madras Presidency ? — I cer- 
lainly had ample opportunities; whether 1 exactly profited by them I can- 
not presume to say. 

Is there not a large quantity of piece goods provided in the Northern 
circars for the investtnenr of the Company ? — A very large one ; the 
principal part of the Madras investment is provided in the Northern 
Cl rears. 


C've a summary description of the mode in which the investment i» 
ordi> aril ' provulcd on the coast of Coromandel ? — The investment 
ori; i ,ates in an order from this country from the Court of Directors gene- 
rally, specifying the quantity of goods required from each of the commer- ; 
eial facrori<‘8, accompanied by the observations of buyers in this country 
upon tire goods iurported in the preceding year ; this indent, after being . 
levu'wed by government, is transmitted to the board of trade, a board 
composed of some of the Company’s civil servants, who have usually 
served fora considerable time in the commercialdepartmcnt : tiris board 
makes a cab ulation of the sums required for the provision of the goods 
allotted to each factory. The commercial factories on the coast are eleven 
in number, wht re goods, of a peculiar description, arc provided, some of 
one kind at one f.vclory, and another kind at another: an indent in con- 
formity to the <>rders of the Court of Directors is forwarded to each fac- 
tory ; when I left .ndia, about four years ago, it was estimated, that all 
the factories were capable of producing goods to the amount of 24 lacks of 
pagodas, ora million sterling ; the demand has been from live lacks to 24 
lacks, in conformity to the sales in this country, whether a greater or a 
lesser demand. I he order to a factory is accomjiaiucd with a c redit on 
the revenue iroasuncs in its nciglibo rhood, to tlm e^xtent of the indent, to 
be paid by instalments. The mode of providing the investment at the 
ditferent factories varies; at some it is by native agency: where tlic , 
weavers are not in the vicinity of the factory, the native agents are, , 
required to perform the business, who receive a certain per centage, I 
believe five per cent, wliich covers the expense of co. ve;. ing the money 
to the different stations, bringing the goods in, and their risk of bad 

debts ; 
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xMihr^o 'Dicky debts ; ^he naitive a^ent, for that sum, will undertake to save the Corti^ 
l?sq. all risk. At other stations again, where the manufacturers are 

y^- more within reach, advances are made immediately to the manufacturing 

weavers: and it is not unusUal for j)erhaj)s a village, where a hundred 
weavers arc collected, to become security for each for the performance df 
their engagements: the goods advanced to them in the first instance, h 
generally about a quarter, not more tlian a quarter, sometimes less than 
.the amount of t!ie whole sum of tiic quantity of goods required ; tin’s 
advance is retained in the liands of the /sveaver, until his engagement ts 
completed, that is to say, until three fourths of the quantity are deliveredi 
lie is paid for cyer}^ piece he brings iii, in the intermediate period, keep- 
ing the original advance in his hands till three fourths are delivered; the 
original advawc is then worked up; the goods arc contracted for upon 
certain samples, or musters, as we generally call them ; there is a stanuard 
^price, which seldom varies, for gtwls of the first quality ; and upon 
delivery and insp ction, when the piece or pieces are found not exactlr 
equal to the standard rnustcT, they are reduced to a lower number, with 
the difference of five per cent, between each number, that is to say, five 
percent, is given less for No. 2 than No. U There arc four numbers, and 
-in the coarser assortments we have a class called rejected goods, which are 
generally fifteen or twenty jjer cent cheaper than No. 1 ; The rejected goods 
^re under three different heads ; rejected from deficiency in length, rejected 
from deficiency in breadth, and rejected from a great inferiority in quality. 
JBy taking in the rejected goods, it has been found latterly it relieves the 
weaver from the necessity of going about the country to sell goods which 
are of inferior quality, and these coming to this country under the head 
of rejected gO( (Is, Uie buyer knows wirnt he is doing, and finds it as 
much worih his while to buy such goods, being at an inferior price, as 
those of a standard quality. The goods after being received at tiic factory, 
are generally bleaclied at the station wliere they are manufactured ; they 
are consigned to the presidency as opportunities occur, where they undergo 
an examination by tlie Board of Tmde, and every tenth bale is examined 
j}icce by piece, and the observation upon the bale is transmitted, without 
los'i of time, to tlic ddferont factories where they w^erc manufactured, in 
order lo correct any defect that may appear upon this second examination; 
and as a check upon the commercial resident, the comuieroial resident is 
allowed a j>er centage up*m the provision of his. goods, consequently, he 
has no iulere^t in lowering the price, but tl>e contrary, the higher the 
price is, the more the per centage: he has no interest in making a hard 
Ixirgain with tlm nianufacturer, b^ausc the. more igaonev he invests, the 
greater is his gain ; and in iny experience, I have never found a difficulty 
in prevailing pon the weavers to receive the Company’s money, the 
dUiicultU s have always occurred'at tlie settlement of tlie account. 


Arc 
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Are the Weavers compelled to enter into engagements with the Com- 
pany ? — On he contrary, it is considered the greatest grievance that can 
occur to the country, the secession of the Company’s investment ; it difiuses 
happiness tiiioughout the country, as promoting the circulation of mo- 
ney, which they could not otherwise obtain ; the thread is generally spun 
hy tlie females of the cultivating cast of inhabitants, and consequeni’y it 
ftircuiates very widely throughout the country the money advanced on ac- 
count of the investment. 


Munsff Dick, 
Esq. 


State what you mean by the secession of the Company’s investment ? — 
When there is an interruption in the advancesi 

Do you consider the certainty of the Company’s employment, as the 
means of insuring to them voluntary offers of service by the weavers ? — I 
certainly do. 

Will you say whether the Madras government has enacted regulations of 
a nature to protect the weavers against any oppression on the part of the 
commercial resident or his assistants ? — ^'Ihe Madras government have 
enacted regulations of the most liberal kind, extremely well calculated to 
protect the weavers against the possibility of oppression, were they rot 
capable of protecting themselves. 

Were the weavers to suffer any oppression from the commercial residen t 
or his assistants or agents, by any act either directly at variance with the 
letter of the regulations in question, or inconsistent with their spirit, can 
you say whether complaints would probably be preferred by the suffer- 
ers to the government? — I have no doubt they would ; but I speak more 
from opinion than actual observation, because those regulations are of 
so recent a date, that I have hardly experienced their operation, it is 
only within these few years ; indeed they were hardly promulgated when 
I left Madras. 


You state yourself tp have no doubt that if oppression were suffered,, 
complaints would be made ; have you any doubt that if complaints were 
made redress would be afforded ? — I have not the least doubt. 


Comparing the situation of the labouring weaver.s with that of the other, 
labouring classes of the Indian population, which, if cither, has the advan- 
tage in point of comfort i — -The weaver has the means of being more com-, 
fortable, but he has generally a very dissipated turn of mind, and squan- 
ders away with very little consideration his gains ; they are very much 

addicted; 
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Mut^o-Dick, addicted to gaming, and cock-^fighting, particularly, is a very favourite 
' amusement, upon which tl;wcy sfaSe almost every thing belonging to them. 

Do you conceive that these habits of disrfpation arise from any defect in 
the existing commercial system of the Company ?—^i'hey are habits of very 
old date; they do not arise out of any particular System } the business of 
the Company has added very much to their comfort if they would |vail 
themselves of it. 

You have stated in a former answer, that the weaving classes in India 
have the means of living more comfortably than the other labouring classes 
of that country j what, in point of comfort, is the general state of the 
Indian peasantry, as compared with the situation of the peasantry in Eu- 
ropean countries ?— From my observation, they are more comfortable in 
every respect j their wants are fewer, and they have the means of gratify- 
ing those wants much more within their reach. 

Labour is very cheap in India, is it not?— Labour is cheap, and so are 
also their rice and provisions of every description in proportion. 

Do you then consider the cheapness of Indian la^iour as a symptom of 
wretchedness among the people of India ?— No, I think not, by any 
rncans. 

Do the wages of labour which the Indian people receive,) folly supply 
' their w^^nts ?— Fully ; the wages yary very much in difierent parts of the 
counhy ; for instance, at the Presidency, where labour is dear, provisions 
' " ahe alSpdearcV thin in the interior ; the one seems to regulate the other in 
' ill paris of the country I have been in. 

During your experience, have you observed whether any change either 
jn the way of improvement or otherwise, has taken place in the cotWitioit 
of that part of the' native population who are employed by the Corapamy ? 
— I fhink, generally, their situation has improved ^ but speaking particu- 
larly of the manufacturers, it is impossible to a great degree to improve 
their situation 5 for instance, a weaver after getting his advance, rc^rts to 
th^ vVeekfy markets all over the country to procure materials for his web, 

' and after having procured what he thinks will be requisite for thfe piece of 
* doth in his loom, he too often expends what may remain ift a cock-6ght, 
orahj^' other gambling game that is to bo fouad in the matket. 

^ On ibe whole, do you consider the employ furaishad by tha Gompany' 
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to the weaving classes, as a great advantage to those classes, or not ? — I ^iungo t)tck, 
a/n decidedly of opinion, that it is very much to their advantage. 

Can you state whether there are any native merchants at Madras, or in 
the Not them Circars, who would be able to provide for private traders 
such an investment as the Company procure ? — Piivate traders would find 
iu every village, agents perfectly prepared to receive their money at all 
times ; but 1 think the private agent would generally be disappointed in 
his expectations of goods of staiulard eiuality ; when they were delivered 
lie would find them very inferior to what he expected ; it is the study of the 
commercial servants, and their only labour almost, to prevent and to coun- 
teract the abuses of the native agents when they are employed as well as 
the manufacturers. 

W’hat is the nature of the abuses to 'which you allude ? — The nature of 
the abuses is furnishing goods of a quality very inferior to the standard on 
which the contract was made. 

Do you mean to imply that the manufacturers vvould seek an unfair ad- 
vantage in dealing with private traders ? — Certainly, they would take 
every opportunity of imposing upon the uninformed. 

Are such piece-goods as the Company import, to be purchased in India 
ready made, or without previous arrangement ? — It frequently occurs that 
the private agent tempts a weaver to sell from his loom at an increased 
price, the goods that he has previously manufactured with the Company’s 
money, and by their order a previous advance is uniformly required ; unless 
the private agent can find his way into the manutacturing villages, and 
obtain there goods by giving an advance of price, it is impossible to pro- 
vide an investment to any extent... 

Could a private trader resorting to India find in the markets of that 
country such piece-goods as the Company ordinarily import? — Not to ^ny 
extent i and at a very advanced price. 

AV’^cre it proposed that the Indian governments should make their an- 
nual remittances to the Company at home, through the medium of bills 
of exchsinge purchased from private European traders in India, is it your 
opinion that the Company could prudently trust to such a channel of re- 
mittance ? — I should think not, from the tedious process that is requisite 
for the provision of an investment ; in the first place, the difficulty that 

private trader would experience from the competition in every village 

6 B where 
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where the ^qods were provided ; where there were thVee or four agents to ■ 
provide goods imtead of one, the price would naturally be increased, or 
the quality be debased ; and likewise there would be a risk I think, be- 
cause the paynient of those bills would, in a great measure, depend upon the 
sale of the goods so provided in India i . unless the private agent had other 
resources besides those he looked to from, the sale of the goods, it would 
be a very precarious mode I thiuk, * 

Would it then be safe for the Company to trust to the credit, and the- 
regular payinent of such bills as those described in the last question, for. 
the remittance of their surplus revenue?— I conceive it would be very un- 
safe ; . and a very uncertain and precarious mode of remitting their surplut . 
revenue to Europe. 

What space of time usually, elapses between the first order for an invest- 
ment at Madras, and the fioa) completion and delivery of it to the 0>m- 
pany ?— Not less than twelve months, that is the usual calculation of the 
time ; in three months from the time the money is advanced, a part of the 
investment may arrive at the preddency : but it is considered that twelve 
months is necessary to provide a complete investment, from the time the or* 
der is given until it is shipped for Europe. 

On the supposition that- the Company should relinquish their present 
mode of remittance by consignment of goods, and sub-litute remittance 
by private bills, and should find the experiment fail, could they without 
much inconvenience recur to the present mode of remittance? — It un- 
doubtedly would be attended with inconvenience; but as the manufacturers, 
would still be found in different parts of the country^ they could be. 
brought together, and no doubt an investment might be reestablished, 
but no doubt, after a lapse of time, and a, departure from many of their 
habits, which are now found so ineffectual in the provision of a gpod 
investment. 

Do you mean to imply that the cessation of the regular employment of" 
the Company would have the effect of dispersing the weavers ?— No, I do 
not think it would disperse them ; certainly when I speak of bringing 
them together, I mean to refer to the different servants of the factories, as 
well as the weavers; the commercial residents and their assistants would 
fobably be transfeired to the revenue department, and that chain would 
e broken which now exists for the regular provision of the investment. 

Supposing that any of the Indian governments, the Madr&s governtnenk 

; for 


Mun^o Dick, 
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foi* iastaoce, should in any one season reckon on remitting home a large 
sum in private bills, and should find that bills to any thing like a sufiicient 
amount are not procurable on advantageous terms, how far would it be 
practicable for the government to make the required remittance in the 
same season by a consignment of goods ? — As 1 have stated that twelve 
months are necessary to provide an investment, it would be impossible t? 
make a remittance by goods after aqy lapse of time in the endeavouring to 
procure private bills. 

Can you state whether in the intervals of regular employment in the 
business of weaving, the weavers betake , themselves to other means of 
providing themselves with subsistence ?— Certainly they have other meaq? 
of subsistences they sometimes turn cultivators,* and the manufacture of 
cloths, for the use of the inhabitants, gives them employment to a certain 
extent, so far the population benefits, and they can provide those cloths 
much cheaper ; the Company’s investment tends to increase the price of 
labour and the rate of every thing of which a piece of cloth is com- 
posed. 

Can you state whether the weavers in India form a distinct class or cast ?, 
-—Certainly no man becomes a weaver who is not born a weaver, whose 
father was not a weaver before him. There are two classes of weave;'s, 
they are perfectly distinct from the other classes of inhabitants, as much ss 
as the Brahmin and the Sooder. 

•s 

• You have before stated, that on certain occasions persons who are here-, 
ditary weavers, betake themselves to other cmplo}Mnents than that of 
weaving; does it ever happen, that persons not born weavers betake’ 
themselves to the employment of w’caving ?— It yery rarely happens j in all 
my experience 1 never knew an instance of it. 

Y"ou stated in a former answer, th.at tlie increase of the private demand 
for piece-goods would, by the effect of competition, enhance the ppeepf 
the m.-inuractured article ; would such increase of price have the ctfect of j 
attracting into the employment of weaving, persons not being hereditary j 
weavers?—- 1 think not, 1 am sure it would not. , . : 

Were the commercial system of the Company entirely superseded, would , 
you consider such an event as advantageous to the weaving cla^s.of, 
India } — I think it would be ruinous to the weaving classes. 

Should the* Company resort to the mode df remitta rice hnmewaVcIs 
through the medium of private bills alone, would such a course of pro- 
, d B ceeding 
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k>q. thove bills, of such a nature as to render the ttr.iu« on which bills could be ’ 
V . pr-#*^ured extremely untavousabic to the Compaity r— -It'sccms to me the 

natural consequence. 

, Would not the Company, under the circumstances described, be ift^ 
effect thfbwri into the hands of priv&fe traders altogether ?-*Coiiipletely, 

{Kxamvied by the Committee.^ 

Are all persons born \veavers employed as speh ? — If they can find' 
employment as weavers, certainly they would go- to no other trade; they 
are sometimes from necessity obliged to take to labour in |hc field ; but a 
person born a weaver will naturally become a weaver if he can find 
employment. 

Is there not a very large proportion of the persons so born weavers 
employed in agricultural pursuits? — 1 can only speak from a knowledge 
of the part of the country in which I so long resided ; 1 hardlv knoW' 
an instance of a weaver taking to any other employment, except from 
positive necessity, from a stoppage of the Company’s investment, or from^ 
some other cause. 

Is the Committee to understand', that the principal part of the persons^ 
born Weavers are now employed as weavers in that line ?— -Certainly^ 
not ; there are a great many weavers who never work for the Couipanv,; a 
population of fifty millions requires a great proportion of their labour to 
clothe them. 

Is the Committee to understand, that the principal part of the persons, 
born weavers are now employed as weavers ?— As far as my observation 
went, 1 think they are. 

Have, not the Company's investments of piece-goods from Madras, at 
times been suspended ?— Yes, in my time ftequently ; during a former war 
there was no investment, I think from the )ear 17.t>b until 1787 ; for sevett 
or eight years there was no investment at all, and very great distress was- 
the consequence. 

,, Can yott name any other instance, fn which investniehts have beer* 
suspended ?-— 7 here hatre been several occasions ib which th'ey were susf* 
pended; bof I cannot exactly remember dates; but during, the war wi^b 
Hyder Ally particularly.' ' ' f ' '' . - *ff (w *, , , 

Werc^ 
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Weirtf tfiPy not fiuspendt-d during the subsequent Wars with Tippop Mun^oDirk, 
8uhaun?^THe laU war, when the capture of Seringapatam took place, Ksj,, 
was ot so short duration, that the investment was very s<joii renewed ; the <— -y — 

ki'Cst oent has been suspended at various times during my residence in* 

Ind ia ; the records of the Company would best shew the periods. 

Wa< any difTicutty found in reviving the investment, when the Matfras 
government were disposed so to do? — Certainly, great dilheulties were 
experienced at the outset, but those in the course ol time were removed ; 
the weavers fra time being unaccustomed to make goods of standard 
quality, were I *ss attentive to their business than when the investment 
was uniformly provided ; the commercial servants having less experience, 
were less calculated to check the abuses that creep into the provision of 
an investment. 

"'Vhat is the rate of commission allowed to the Company’s cornmercial 
resideiits, on the providon of piece goods investments?— Five per cent. . 
upon the gross amount, exclusive of charges ; the per centage is not upon 
the charges, if 1 recollect right j but the records of the C niipany Would 
best shew that. ^ 

Do the commercial rcMdents bear any ri-k in the same manner as the 
native agents ? — No other risk than the lo>'. of their situation, if it is shewn 
that they are careless in the advance of money; they are not responsible for 
the money advanced to their ha ds, other than as servants of the Company 
arc bound to be as caretul as they can in the advance of it. 

Do bad debts frequently I'ccur ? — Bad dv bts of late years have beetil less 
frequent than formerly ^ trom thv superior knowledge in the profession in 
which the servants are engaged, they are more careful and more able to 
guard against the abuses, which arc very trepuent in the provision of 
invc.itmcuts, having a very knavish people to deal with. 

What is the quality of the goods provided by the native agents com- 
pared vVifh those provided by the commercial residents ? —Very much the 
same certainly, because those native agents have the advantages of regular 
a<lvances, and they influence upon the minds of the manutactufers so far 
that the business of the Company is considered a more important Concern 
than'that bf individuals, and the Company being constant customers have 
no, dq^rbt; the advantage of casuals, the native agent is considered at 
tiroes qr^d.fqr ail purposes a servant of the factory, and has beep long^ac^ 
custutned to tlie business in which he is engaged. j 

.i.W ’ 'li 
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Is the commercial resident allowed a commission on those ^ods ]^o- 
vided by native agents ? — The agency paid to the native agent is, in racti 

part of the price of the goods j it is not separated in the account. 

' Is the Committee to understand that the commercial resident receives ft 
•commission of 6 per cent, also on those goods ? — Certainly, the nat^e 
agent’s name appears in the Company’s books as the person that furnishes 
a certain quantity of goods, his agency does not appear as a eliai’ge upon 
the account; if j0‘2ii is pud to a native agent for goods -of a certain 
quality, his agency of jC'5 per cent, is included in the it is not 

> separated. 

Is the Committee to under tand you, that the original prices of the 
goods provided by the native agent, exclusive ot his cominission, are 6 per 
cent, under the cost of those provided by the commercial resident, or that 
the price including the native agent’s commission of 5 per cent, does not 
exceed that given by the commercial resident for those gootls provided 
under his own immediate directions, exclusive of the commercial resi- 
dent’s cominission ?-- I'iie commercial resident’s comrnis.sion is not inclu- 
ded in the price of the goods ; in the body of the invoice it is a separate 
charge ; if the commercial resident has an opportunity from the weavers 
being in his ireighbourhood of advancing immediately to the vveaver, that 
agency which he is oliligcd to jiay to the native agent of 5 per cent, is saved 
to the Comjwny, by his standing in the place of the native agent 
himself. 

When the Com)>any’s itivestment is comjileted, are the commercial re- 
fidents allowed to act upon commission for individuals ?— Not recently. 

When was this practice discontinued ? — Siuco the commi.ssion was al- 
lowed ujjou the provision of the goods, and adequate salaries given 
instead of the advantages they formerly derived from -acting as private 
agents. 

Are not tlic Company’s commercial residents occa’^ioually so employed 
by indivuluals, with the concurreiiee of government r — With the coticuiv 
reiice ot government certainly, they are allowed to act as private agents ,{ 
but since the system of salary and commission has beeu acted upon, tlm 
Company’s invi stmcnfs have been so regular, that jlliqy have seldom had 
an opportunily of devoting their time to private agepey. i 
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They were formerly allowed to trade ?— They were ; but that is not now Mungo Dtckf. 
allowed. . Esq. 

Do the invoice*! sent from the factories to the presidency include all 
charges of package, conveyance, and freight ? — Certainly. 

Do the invoices sentfronn tho pnesidency to England include ad Charges 
incurred up to the time of eit>barkation ? —The expense of ti»e establish- 
ntent, I believe, is not put upon the invoice, nor the resident's salary ; but 
every other charge incidental to the provision of the goods is upon the 
invoice. 


I.s the invoice charged with the customs P—No. 

What customs do individuals pay upon niece goods on exporting them • 
to England? — 1 do not exactly know, as I never paid customs; » know 
that there is a customs duty upon the exportation of piece-goods ; but 
how much 1 really cannot sayi 

Is there an inland duty paid upon piece-goods by individual? — Latterly 
the greatest part of the inland duties have been entirely abolished ; ( 
believe there is a iluty collected ui>on the importation of goods by land to 
Madras.. 

Is there not also an ex[)ort duty on the same goods ?— I cannot exactly 
say, I rather think there is ; bui the regulations of government will shew 
nineh more distinctly than I can do ; not having been a private trader 
myself, I cannot speak to that.-. 

Do you know the amount of the inland duty which you state to have 
been paid by individuals? — -1 cannot state it with precision. 

What is the usual price of piece-goods provided by individuals, com- 
pared with - those provided by the Company’s servants ?— Nominally . 
cheaper, but in fact much dearer. 

Do you mean to include in this estimate the duties in the costs to indi*'* 
vldnul^t andall those cliarges which are not usually paid by the Company ? 
—No -I do not; I mean by a comparison of the goods of the same de- 
scription : a buyer will find the quality of goods of the samedenumi— 
nation provided by the Company, generally superior -to. what iircfurniat.ed 
by private individuals. 
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of course, tlu goods would sell for more money at tl^C; 
side.ucy *-*^‘“* *^^**^*^ provided by iudividiials, would they not ?-r’I tldnik 
tiny would. 

What advance do you think might bo obtained upon the Company’s 
goods, if &'>ld at the lVc¥i<lency to private merchants r— That is impossi- 
ble to say distinctly ; it de]K;nds upon the demand. 

Can you form a judgment, as they, arc superior in qu'djty, and as piece- 
gijpds are generally in demand, what prulii iliey- might be sold atat tbo 
rrcsldency on their original costs and charges?-— I • can mention an ex- 
perimeiu that was made to allow the commercial residents to becoiiiC t!ie 
e.gents for individuals ; the co.'npetition which had, at di.'Fcfent times, been 
so prejudicial to the provision ol the C'oin[>i;ny’s invcitincnt, was t-ndca- 
ypured to be removed, by atlowhig individuals a portion of tlu* invesf- 
meni provided by the commercial residents, on the condition of their ad- 
vancing their money six months previous to the period stipulated for the 
delivery of such proportion, and paying to the Company an advance of 
Fwefve aftd a half percent, upon the goods delivered at the Presidency ; 
4^1* t\yelve and a half per cent, was divided in this way, five per cent, as 
dsual was allowed the commercial resident for his agency, seven and a 
half per cent, for bad debts, which sometimes occur for the risk of con- 
veying it to the Presidency by sea during war, which is considerable s in 
short it was to cover all the charges incidental to the provision of the in- 
vestment, except those that occur upon the face of tlie invoice, as blcaidi- 
i'ng, packing, &c. ; this mode of provision was considered so advamt'!!- 

ous to the individuals at that time at Madras, that a very large subscript 
tion, as large as the Company were willing to receive, was immediately 
filled, and I believe upon the arrival of the goods in this country, I com- 
pared with the goods that had at the same time been provided by private 
agents, they were found to be very superior in quality. ^ 

Were those goods provided by the commercial residents upon the same 
terms to the Company as the goods generally procured for the Company’s 
own investments ?— ’Ihey w'ere precisely the same j so much so, that no 
division took place till their arrival at the Presidency, when a portion was 
allotted to the private traders, and the rest to the Company. < 

Then the Committee is to understand, that the Company provide their 
goods better, and at the same time cheaper, ^><‘0 the private merehaats 
can obtab their’s ?— Certainly ; the b 

habit of employing the weavers, have a right to expect better treatment • 

than 
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tbArt a casual trader ; and the commercial residents, from long experience, Mun 
are better calculated to counteract the abuses so frequent in the provision 1 
of an investment. 

What abuses do you allude to ?— Arising from the depravity of the 
imnulacturers, who take every opportunity of imposing on uninformed 
customers. 

Have the weavers the option of disposing of rejected goods In the 
jnarket ? — Certainly, if they can shew they have the means of settling 
their accounts by a money payment, or within a due time engaging to 
furnish a piece of standard quality. 

What is the state of the pecuniary circumstances of the weavers, gene- 
rally, under the Madras presidency ? — As comfortable as their dissipated 
habits will admit. 

What may they earn monthly each ? — ^Tlie investment is provided from 
Cape Comorin to Ganjara, a distance, I believe, of 1,500 miles, where 
the price of labour varies so much from the price of provisions being 
higher or lower, that it is impossible to say, distinctly, what a weaver earns 
monthly ; but from my own observations I can state, that a weaver is more 
comfortable in his circumstances than the other classes of the inhabitants 
of the same level. 

Cannot you form an opinion of the probable amount earned by the wea- 
vers generally ? — No, I cannot; but I am persuaded that it is equal to a 
comfortable subsistence ; the price of labour in different places varies so 
much, I cannot speak to the sum ; but it is their own fault if they are in 
want when the Company’s investment is on foot. 

What is the penalty attached to a breach of contract with the Company, 
on the part of the weavers ? — The^ penalty attached is the reduction of 
price ; if he delivers his goods agreeable to the sample he gets a higher 
price, if they arc inferior of course he gets less; but it is impossible that 
a weaver can work to a ptisitive loss, as he has seldom any property 
of his own, and depends almost entirely upon the advances that are made 
to him. 

Then is the Cfommittee to understand that thewfeiitvers have the means 

ofn» coinfort4bl6 subsistence for themselves and families only, and nothing 

‘ , , ' ■ ' ' ' ■ . ' • ' >> ' • 

6 C beyond 
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Dkjr, beyond that ?— They will not suffer themselves to have much beyond that, 
£sq.; for it is generally dissipated in various ways ; any thing that they get bc- 
yond their subsistence is lost in cock-fighting or in some other gambling 
game. 

Are not fines sometimes impONcd upon the weavers ?-— I cannot speak 
distinctly to that ; 1 can only say it would be very injudicious in the com- 
mercial resident to impose a fine ; it would be taking from him the money 
he had been advancing: it is not his own. 

Are not fines allowed by the Regulations ?~-For form sake they may be 
allowed, and no doubt they are ; kam not very well versed with the pre* 
cisc Regulations ; but I believe they have been very seldom exacted. 

In the event of delaying the delivery of the goods, what means are taken 
to hasten it ? — The means usually adopted on such occasions are the send- 
ing to the weaver and requiring greater punctuality in the perfoimancc of 
his engagements. 

In what manner is this done ? — Upon my word I cannot say exactly in 
what manner ; there are certain people attached to the different stations ; 
upon the complaint of one of those native agents that a weaver is refractory, 
or that he is inattentive to his business (it may occur once or twice in a 
season) a weaver is sent for to tlie factory, and taken to task for his 
negligence,, wd desired from the authority of the government to be more 
attentive to his duty. 

Is it usual to place peons over the weavers to quicken their deliveries of 
goods ? — I believe that is admitted by the Regulations, but very seldom 
practised ; because it would be unavailing, it would be taking from the 
weaver the money given to him ; for a peon never goes to the house of a , 
native without a commission at the same time to exact a sqm equal to the , 
expenditure for his daily food, commonly called batta. 

What is the usual sum so exacted per diem ? — It is impossible to say, , 
because it varies; in different parts of the country it is equal perhaps to a 
seer of rice, and that varies in price so much ; it is a halfpenny in one 
place, a penny in another, and three pence in another, perhaps. 

Is it usual for the Company to add interest to the cost pjf the piec^ 
goods ?— Interest docs not appear upon the invoice, I believe. 

llavft 
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Have you quitted the East-India Company’s servicer— I have ■^o inten- Mun^n Dkft, 
tlon nor any idea, certainly, of returning to India again. Esq, 

V. — _j 

If, in consequence of the trade being opened in the manner proposed by 
the Resolutions, the commercial residents at the several stations in British 
India, now acting under the sole controul and appointment of the supreme 
government there, were removed, and persons not under the sole controul 
and appointment of the supreme government, were to carry on the com* 
merce of British India, what effect do you think that change would pro- 
duce upon the natives of India, who have hitherto seen no individual tlieie, 
that did notact solely under the controul and appointment of government ? 

—It is impossible to say, I think, what' line of conduct those gentlemen 
would pursue ; the commercial residents at present are controuled by the 
government, and from long experience they conduct themselves in a way, 
generally, that gives satisfaction to the inhabitants : I do not think the 
situation of a private trader would be so respectable, or be held in that 
reverence that the servant of the government now experiences in his situa* 
tion there. 

Do you imagine that the natives, who have hitherto been accustomed 
to look at Europeans as solely acting under the government, seeing Euro- 
peans there acting independently of the government, would have any, and 
if so, what effect upon the estimation in which they hold the government ? 

— 1 do not know that it would affect the respectability of government by 
any means, if the European agents conducted themselves with propriety ; 
it would be inconvenient to the government, certainly. 

Do you imagine that the natives of the country who have been accus- 
tomed to an undivided and summary power, would, if they saw any per- 
sons existing in the country that were not totally dependent upon that 
summary power, feel the same respect towards th? government ? — I think 
they must be dependent upon the government. 

Would they be dependent upon the government if they were not acting 
under the sole controul and appointment of it ? — I conceive that no indi- 
vidual is independent of the government in any country ; he must be sub- 
ject to the laws and regulations of the government of the country where he 
resides. 

Do you suppose, that if commercial transactions, instead of being con- 
ducted solely by the coramcftial agents appointed by and under the con- , 
troul of government, were carried on by persons not so appointed, and 
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jyicli, tidfsd much under the contrdol of government, that rn such case “the na- 
£sq. lives ot lndia would look op to that government with the same respect 
' Ihey do now, when they see no person immediately under the controul 

and appointment of government ? — It would certainly lessen the respecta- 
bility of governoicnt, to see any set of men in India that the government 
could not controul ; it certainly would be very dangerous to allow of agents 
going into the interior, that wou'd nor submit to the rules and regulations 
hitherto found necessary to govern the conduct of the Company’s own 
servants. 

What effect would that have upon the people of India, who have 
hitherto seen every thing under the direct appo ntmenc and controul 
of government ? — It would lessen, to a certain degree, the respectability 
of government to see any person that was not under the controul of 
the state. 

Do you, or not, think the operation of that feeling would, in the* Course 
of time, be very prejudicial to the respect that government must carry 
with it to preserve the safety of the British Empire in India? — -In my 
opinion, it would be dangerous to adopt any system that could be supposed 
to lessen the dignity of government, as the government of India has 
been supposed to be a government of opinion, where the few govern the 
many. 

• You have observed that there was a suspension of the investments from 
175^9 or 179U, for a certain number of ye'rrs during the war with Hyder 
Ally, owing to that war ; during that war did the weavers work for private 
country merchants or for private sales? — They worked for both r at that 
time there was a considerable trade carried on by the Danes particularly, 
and a considerable provision of investment took place in the northern 
Circars, which was not affected by th« war with Hyder, by means of agents 
of the Danes. 

On the occasions when, as stated in a former answer, the Madras govern- 
ment suspended fora time their investment, did they, daring such invest- 
ment, continue their commercial establishments in the prospect of a return' 
of peace ?•— They did, both European and native. 

You have stated, that in the case pf such suspension of the investment, 
a resumption of the investment was attended with ^cat inconvenience; 
.would not that inconvenience have been far greater, had the Mirras 
government, at the same time when they suspended thc investmcnisi given 

up 
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tp tlieif commercial establishments ?— Undoubtedly ; because they would ; 
have been deprived of that experience aud practice, which so muc h : tsfj. 
tends to their improvement, in keeping up the Company’s invest- ' ' 

ihents. 

What was the nature of the competition you spoke of for piece goods ; 
was it that the cloths made by adv.ances from the Company were bidden 
for with ready money by individuals ? — 1 belie>c I mentioned, that that 
was the principal cause of the great evil arising out of competition; that was 
the nature of the competition, for it is very seldom that piivate agents 
will venture to advance money, they prefer very much the purchasing of 
goods provided by the money of the Company, as a much safer trade. 

The Committee is to understand it to be your opinion, that an open 
competition w'ould considerably raise the prices of piece-goods r — Dis- 
tinctly ; when an investment is obliged to be provided by advances, if 
there were three or four people who will advance upon the same loom, the 
manufacturer will be very careless in weaving a piece, knowing that if his 
first customer does not take it, his second will. 

, Would not such competition consequently be advantageous to the wea- 
ver ?•— It would afford him more money to spend in cock-6ghting, and ul- 
timately be ruinous in the extreme, because his goods would be of so de- 
based a quality that they could never find a market. 

Are you of opinion, that it is necessary to keep the weavers poor, in 
order to keep them under proper controul? — By no means ; but it is ne- 
cessary to see that they perform the engagements that they enter into. 

Can }mu Inform the Committee of the nature of the spinning business in 
those countries where so many piece-goods are made, how the thread is 
prepared ? — The thread is prepared, generally, by the temale population at 
large, by the poorer classes of females, by the purchase of cotton at their 
weekly markets, and selling the produce of the labour of tlie week at the 
succeeding market ; this is done in so simple a stile, and with so much at- 
tention to economy, that the weaver, perfectly well acquainted with' the 
price of the raw material, seldom affords to the spinner more than he 
thinks a just return for the labour of the week; and that matter is so well 
understood among the weavers, generally, that no weaver, for the sake of 
getting a larger quantity of thread, will outbid his neigi.bour in the pnr- 
clme of it ; but the business of spinning circulates the money advanced 
for investment, throughout the country, amongst the description ©f pedple 

' ' lAosti' 
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Mu^go Dick, most iu need of it, the females of the families of cultivators, the lower 
Esq^. classes of inhabitants ; it is a great resource. 

I I 

Have not the females of decayed families, who have little means of em- 
ploying themselves from the secluded nature of their lives, recourse like- 
wise to this mode of assisting themselves ? — They certainly have, and it is 
the great means of giving subsistence to the lowest classes of inhabitants,* 
and they perhaps sufl'er more than the weaver in the times of suspension of 
the investment ; I consider the provision of the Company’s investment to 
be a blessing very generally diffused through the country, and depriving 
them of it, would be depriving them almost of the lueans of living in 
certain seasons. 

Do you not conceive this species , of manufacture, the spinning, not 
only to extend very generally through those countries, but to employ a 
very great number of the females of the country ? — Very great j speaking 
of the part of the country where I have long been, almost every female 
of the lower classes earns more or less in the course of a week by 
spinning. 

Whal .should you think of a system that should introduce machinery, so 
as to preclude the labour of that class of persons ? — I think it would be 
very severely felt > in all the parts of India where I have resided, I do not 
think it could be introduced to advantage, so simple is the business of 
spinning, and so small their expenses of living ; but it would be roost se- 
verely felt if it could be introduced : the season of cultivation only extends 
to a certain number of months in the year ; there are other times whdn 
many of the inhabitants have no means of subsistence but by spinning.* 

Do you conceive, that if this resource failed them, there is any other 
branch of industry in that country to which those females could turn them- 
selves ? — I think it would be more difficult in India than any other country 
in the world, to turn to any profession to which they have not been 
brought up ; and the employments are fewer j I do uot know of any what- 
ever to which they could turn themselves. 

Then you conceive that the discontinuance of the cloth manufacture of 
those countries, manufactures which have existed through so many ages, 
would be of essential prejudice to the poorer classes of inhabitants in ge- 
neral ? — The discontinuance would certainly be of essential prejudice j 
and any other system of provision that would enhance the price of the 
goods would certainly be the means of that evil which is so much to b© 
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dreaded ; if the price was enhanced, they would be no longer saleable in Mun^o Dk 
this country ; it is only by their being provided so cheaply, that they are Esq. 
saleable here. 

If it should be found possible to introduce yarn thread spun from any 
other country into those parts, what would you suppose to be the effect 
upon the poorer part of the population, both male and female ? — What I 
have already mentioned ; and 1 think it would be the duty of government 
to prohibit the importation of thread into that country, were it possible. 

With n view to the protection and subsistence of the population of that 
country ? — Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the mode of raising and preparing the cotton 
for the manufacture ? — Not sufficiently to give any distinct account of it ; 
in the Northern Circars, the principal part of the cotton consumed in llic 
investment is raised in the country: we frequently get supplies from the 
interior by a class of people called Monjaries, who bring cotton from the 
interior and take their returns in salt ; but the cotton raised in the country 
is generally preferred, by the cotton being more pure and suiting their 
manufacture better ; it is a very precarious crop. 

By more pure, do you mean cleaner from the seeds ? — Yes, cleaner from 
the seeds ; I speak to the preference of the manufacture for the cotton of 
the country, 1 suppose it has some superiority. 

Do you understand in what manner the cotton is cleaned and prepared ? 

— It is by a very simple process ; it is cleaned by the hand j there are two 
processes, the first process is to separate it from the seed by three cylinders 
that go different ways ; the cotton with the seed is introduced between 
these cylinders moving clo.sely together, by which means the cotton is 
drawn out and the seed is left behind it ; that is a sort of hand-mill which 
every person has in his house .; and the second process is a sort of bow, 
something like what the hatters use in this country for preparing the wool 
for making hats, that strikes against the .cotton and scpaiates all the dust 
and seeds that may remain after it has undergone the process of the 
wheel. 

Is the raising of cotton in that country pretty general.^ — Every cultivator 
allots some spots of ground to (he cultivation of cotton, but as it is a pre- 
carious crop, he prefers some others ; it is productive when the season is 
good, but a little too much or too little rain destroys it. 


Who 
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Muvfio Dick, Who are the persons employed in cleaning the cotton ?'-~Tho firs): 

Esq. * process is done by every person who spins; the second process by the 
W— ..Y— — ^ bow is done by a particular ciass of persons ; it is very remarkable in a 
country where there are so many species of Hindoos, that it is by a spe- 
cies of Mussulmcn, he is not a Mussulman but approaches nearly to them ; 
there are one or two such persons in every village; be performs two dur 
ties, cleaning cotton and making thread that the threads pass through 
in the weaving. 

You mentioned, that one part of the process of preparing cotton is 
done by the spinner ? — Yes. it is done in every house ; it is a process 
that every child can perform: the cotton encircles a black seed; it ad- 
vances perhaps half an inch upon the seed ; this is put into the cylinder, 
and by turning it, the seed is left on one side and the cotton on the other. 

If by introducing ready made thread into the country, all the spiu tiers 
now employed in that branch should be deprived of that employment, 
could their labour be turned in any way to the raising or cleaning of the 
article of cotton, so as to provide subsistence for them ? — I think not ; for 
there arc naany females that could not quit their own house ; in their se- 
cluded habits, they would not resort to a large place, to which all descrip- 
tions of persons had access; it would be hurtful to their feelings, and in- 
consistent with their habits, to expose themselves so much to public 
view. 

I' 

Would notan increase in the demand for piece-goods naturally have the 
effect of increasing the demand for thread?— -Undoubtedly. 

Would not such increased demand fot thread naturally prove beneficial ' 
to the persons employed in spinning it ?— Con.stant employ to the manu- 
facturers certainly would be the most beneficial thing that could happen to 
them. 

jHavIng stated that the private merchants at Madras were sp , much 
pleased with the system of providing piece goods through the agency of 
the Company’s commercial servants, that they subscribed promptly and 
largely to the proposals of government for that purpose, can you state to 
what extent the private merchants did so subscribe ? — 1 cannot charge my 
inemoiy with the exact sum, but it was to the extent of the allotment 
made by the . Company, the proportion they chose, to allow the private 
d.'aier, the subscription was filled, whether it was one-eighth or one- ' 
fourth, or what pioportion I cannot say. 


Can 
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, Can you mention the number of lacks of pagfodas? — I cannot ; but that Dtc^,', 

would be easily discovered by reference to the documents ; I recollect that Es 
it was to the extent allotted. t ^ 1 

Can you form an opinion to what extent might have been so subscribed 
by individual merchants in any one season, had this practice fx’en con- 
tinued?— The practice, did not cease, that is to say, the Company have 
permitted the subscription to continue ; but the adverse state of markets 
in this country prevented a continuance at that time ; the bad sales at' 
the period at which this system was adojrted for some years past ; I be- 
lieve the sale of piece goods has been very heavy, and consequently it was 
not continued. 

Is the Committee to understand that this practice is still in force at 
Madras? — When I left India in IS09 it was ; I do not know what may 
have' happened since ; I do not know of any orders having been sent to 
the contrary. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


MR. ED WARP VENN was called in, and examined as follow^s : 


Mr Jackson 'l You arc a tea broker ? — Yes. 

How long have you been such ? — Upwards of thirty years. 


Mr. Edw, Penn. 


Is it within your knowledge, that at Canton the Company'’s sup'ra- 
cargoes have the first choice of the teas ? — I have always understood so ; 
it is a circumstance which does not fall within my knowledge. 


You have never been to China ? — No. 


It is so understood among the tea buyers ? — Yes. 


^To whom is it understood that the teas not so chosen by the supravt 
cargoes are afterwards disposed of? — Of late years to the Americans. , 

When teas are imported, how are their qualities here ascertained* if 
any* be damaged ? — if discovered previous to their being on public show 
for the insjHCtion of the brokers to be so, they arc pointed out to us by 
die Compatiy’s servants \fheh th^ come on siiow, and tlien we examine 
them more minutely. r 
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If they turn out to be damaged teas, >yhi^t is ,d9S»e ,>yith rl4iw:l'r*lt 
depends upbJi tht degree of damage j if very materials they ate .destroyed 
tlte Company. ,, , , 

- How many fforts of tea are there ? — ^*rherc are two g^erai dieses, black 
and green; and of each, five or six deheminatipns,. , . i ■ • . 

Enumerate the denominations' of black te^ r — rBopei^, .^(^ngoii, , t^a nip n^. 
Souchong, and Pekoe. ' 

■EnjMWerate thosie^'of gVecti ?— Singlo, Twantiay, ityson skin, ilysoUfi 
and Gunpowder. 


»:Tho8« areegttitt sUbdWklcdi are fliey nOt ?~Ye3 Vh^ ap?. , ,, 

State the 8ubdivisior|s of them ?~ Unde^each of thp^e 4cnpmjp^iQi^> 
vA'itase vai^ibUi'descripilJdn’s^ bVflliiary^ gbo^ ordinary, ,l)pt 
dlinlgi^gdOcP middling, iMddUiig ^bd, pretty good, and . g9<^«, . . i 

Those, among your profession, are understood as distinct denoniinao 
tions, implying dilFerent and distinct (jualitips ?^Y^, ynidpratbpd 
tmde'Wot diflfen^rt^^ and distinot qualities, but dilllereht d^yebs of quwity* 
gradationfl'of quality. ' ' ' ’ ' ' ' ^ _[ ’i.,. 

How are those various and nice gradations determined ? — If requires a 
very long habitual and practical acquaintance with the article, jq Oi^r 
to ^diiOriidiMlIl'thds^ nice variations. 


'r;:' 
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With the aid of experience and practice^ what nlbdfe <ldy6\i pi^^ 

First by inspection at the warehouses ; there are various cjrcumsten^^s 
combined in order to form an ultimate judgment of the^arti^, siich M j ^ 
the examination of the leaf, the smell, and afterwards by tne tasie aria ' 
flavour. 




!‘A 


* Has the sense of feCKirg any thing to do With it ?~Ye«, ‘fti‘ !f<ihi“e’‘de-^ ’ 
gree it has, whether it is of a crisp feel or not. .,ij, t. ■, '! 

Ard the distinctionii to nice, thdt eiVen sdddd helps you in a^^de||yd6 ? ' 
— Nb,^l 'think not. 'P ''V'v 

Do each of those qualities you have deseri^d bear a di^^ 


Yed; 
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Statd abduf degree of thoir variations taking tlio {eiE)duig; 9 CH;l;s Mr.EdWif^mi. 

Bohva t?ea is the lowest, from Is.Sd. to 2s. 6V,; and Congou tea ffom ' v ' 

2s. 6J. to 3s. \Od . ; Souchong tea from 35. up to 5s. 6d ; Catnpoi lea from 
3 j. to 3f. lod. -, Souchong tea froin 3s. 7 d- to 5i. 6V.j and Pejcoe ;4ea 
from 65. to 5x. aihd 9<f. ; those prices vary probably at each sale iti*. 
small degree. As to green teas, Singlo from 3f. 3d. to 3f. Sd ; Twankay 
the sartie; Hyson skin from 3f . 3r/. to 4 j. 3<^» ; Hyson tea from 
to 6s. i Gunpowder from about 5s. to Js, 

The duty at present upon tea is what ..is called an ad valorem doty 
It is. , 


Do you know how much ?— From ^4 to 06 ; 95 the excise duty, with 
the custom nearly 9 ^. 

^boltitig' ,^ tho^e various sorts you have^ described, ^ith the variow/ 
nibe di^ftmi^py {tod suhdm^ spit, do you; think thf^t thath 

ad V lorem du^ ebutd he e^chan^d for a rated duty according to those 
various sorts ? — 1 should think not. . . ,r - 

Cbuffd lifiy mHm. QO you tniok, hot so practise^ ^you 

er to ascertain those various :distincttoinei;ihei« 
capable of making them sufficiently for the purpose of rated duties ?— 
Certainly not, ■.■•■/n 

Wbiiid, in your opinion, an attempt to fix rated duties jupep sn maJiy. 
various qualities lead to a very considerable and almost endless degree of 
detail ?— -I ahouid think so. . 

At present the whole of the Company’s teas are sold at public sale, are , 
they not r— Yes. \ 

All the teas brought to England are so sold ?— They are all ; even 
presents are put up to sale, in order to ascertain the du^. ! , , ; » , i \ 

Rated duties, if the thing were practical, could only be ascertained by 
personal and private examinalipn, of every separate .urticlq, and of its 
qualities and descriptibns, as welt as of every separate sold 

Certainly. 

f ^ ^ , ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 i' ' ' >0': r 

Without descending to that dcCTee of detail, do ybu apprehend that, f 
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hlr.Biiw.Ve}w. rat<?<1 duties coold be at all ascertained I Teally do npt perfetitlyunder- 
y - — — ' stand the question. . ' , 

Supposing that an attempt were made to collect the duties upon tlie 
various sorts ami distinctions, and shades of distinctions you have de- 
scribed, by a rated duty, could it be done otherwise than by a personal 
^ examination of every sort and of every parcel ?— I should think not. '• 

At present the officers of Government as well as of the Company at- 
tend at each sale, do they not ? — They do. 

Have they had any other trouble in ascertaining the amount of duty 
payable to the Crown, , than a.scertaining the aggregate value of the sale ? 
— lliey judge by the price of each lot, adding them together they form 
the aggregate sum. 

f 4 • 

paring your long experience,' have you reason to believe or to suspect, 
any other description of sale ever to have taken plaee at the Company’s 
sales, then actual and bona fide sales ? — No ; there cannot possibly be a 
fairer mode of sale than that adopted at the East India Mouse ; the goods 
previous to the sale are shewn in the mdsi fair manner jKwsihle, and vvith 
very great order and regularity, for the ius)>cctioii of the buyers; nothing 
can be done, I think, with mere precision tlian it is conducted. 

Is it not of groat consequence to your employers, and consequently to 
yourself with regard to character, that such sales should be geuuitiie and 
bona fide — Certainly. 

Have you the least suspicion of any departure, in any one instance, from 
those two principles ?— Not the least. 

Is it not the rule of the Cornp.any to put up their teas at the prime cost of 
the article including such charges as arc enumerated in the Act of Varlia- 
ment i — 1 have always understood so. 

That you would call then the upsct-pricc ? — ^Yes; • ' * . 

, Po you know upon what degree of ad vance upon that price the Company 
make it a rule to sell ?~Tiic advance of a farthing a pound irpon tias. untler 
3f. W. and a halfpenny per pound advance upon all teas that sell above 
that price. , , 5 < 
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Do you happen to know wliether the obligation under the Act of Par- l^.hv.Ve) 

liamcnt is not, that they should sell, if one penny per pound be bid above v*— - 

the upset or cost price ?•— It is a considerable time since I have read the 
■ Act of Parliament, and I do not recollect the precise words of it. 

Whatever may be the law in point of practice, if one farthing be 
bid above the prime cost, and below the price you have stated, they 
sell ?-Yes. 

Do you know the sort of tea which has been principally bought by the 
Americans ? — No, 1 do not. 

What is the general understanding of your trade upon that subject, is 
it Congou or other tea that the Americans have been in the habit of bby- 
ing ? — I should rather suppose green tea, for such tea is used in Ame- 
rica; became if any exportation takes place from this country to Canada, 
it is principally of green tea, but I should suppose the Americans have 
bought more black tea than green tea, as they have supplied the Continent 
with black tea; and in Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, and those parts 
they have usually, I believe, drank more black tea than green ; and as they 
purchased, 1 should imagine, with a view to supply those parts, 1 should 
suppose they- purchased a greater quantity of black tea than green. 

What is the lowest price of Souchong tea ? — 

Is that as low a price as you have known ? — Yes ; it is put up by the 
Company at 3s. 6J. 

If the New York price current, or any other American price currenr, 
should have stated Souchong to be sold at lO^c/. per pound, according to 
your judgment, could it in the nature of things be Souchong tea, or must 
it have been some other tea to which that name has been given ? — Some 
other tea to which that name has been given, no doubt. 

' Why do you think so ? — From the lowness of the price ; considering 
the actual price they must have paid at Canton for it, it is impossible it 
should have been that sort of tea. 

According to the best of your judgment and experience, could it have 
been bought at that pri<;e, or near it, at Canton?—! should imagine nothing 
l^kcit.. 

Supposing 



THA 

Mr. S^Dj^QjU()g^hci 4o jhrewd wfortodltell^t^ 

' bo^^t t.bft i| 4 p 4 *<;» ^ 8*? lew? *.wt« j <it Cflibteav ind afterttrard* to ba^fe 

succe^icd iin inlotbu cpiiiintry through any ti^nioui mi^itifti 

iprhatever,,' cquid they have gpt Sr. or ft.;^ pouuad for it, SQp^sing it U> 
have been real Spu^chong Irr^Cectaioly* . : r ■ ' / ; , 

. . {The-Witftc«sw^di«w.}/ ;.i ^ 


Mt*. THOMAS* STYAN was ciiiied in, an<f eicatillned as follows.: 


Mr.Th'^.Styan. Mr. J(u:kson^ Youare a tea hro^Cf J-rrX^,.; ,r . ^ f 

How Irmg have yotr been stfch .>— Upwards dif tli^irty years! 

Is it the understanding of your profession^ or withiayonr^tW(wleiJge,that 
the Cottipany^S Supltcar^s fiave^thc oder of all teas at <Smoo ?r 

•^We<bafV(t always tiriderstodd they Kkve an offer o£ the tcaa at Busoni in. 
preference to any other country. 


To whotm have you understood such teas as they (ia«;e, refused are sold 1 
•~«i. suppose to those of other countries who have gppp to China fur leas, 
toithe^Americans; and to the Swedes or Panes^ when they used to go 
there ; I do not know myself. ’ 

The Pan^s ehd Swedes have ceased to be buyers ibr .a ,,(;oi]fsidemhk 
titnep have they riot ?-*-The Danes four dr five years, pnd thc,Sj«<sde« be-< 
foec that.’--' 

r::- 

Your two chief classes are black and green ?*<— Yes, they arc. . u ; - 

The black comprizes five different sorts, namely Bohea, Congou, 
Campoi, Souchong, and Pekoe ? — ^Yes. . ; 7 ( i 

The gteeh catupHzea Singlo, Twankay, Hyson slpn,. Hyspn, You>^ 
Hyson, and Gunpowder ?— Yes. 


Each t}f these sorts is 
such as good, middling 
arc those, generally speaking, the qualitiw and (d^jripi^dhJi,?jt7-X<^» 
arc s wo Kavh Other desenptidns, Siith as' Very oirdihary V ordliiarj* ; good. ;> 
ordinary. 


aguh subdivided into nine orteh difl^rent quaiitieS| 
, ordinary, good middling, flaggy, woody, dusty t 


How 
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How?*r«'thoje distinctions determined on? — ^Theyarc determined by Mr.Tho.Stytt 
out entamioation of them ; first, the examination in the warehouses, then 
we take an. average sample from the different parcels, which we try being 
,^ing made, into tea, and we give the character of them from the observ^ 
tion, taking together the inspection and the tasting afterwards. 

To whom do yon giye this bpinion ? — We give it to the trade at large, 
we publish books of it before the sales. 


Is it by the judgment of the broker that the^ various diith^ctioM are 
fixed ?^Vcs* 

Does it require long experience and great attention to attain to a degree 
of judgment sufficient fqr the purpose of making such di3tio<5tion8:?-^^s, 
it does. 

Do''you think that persons not so practised or so attentive, to. tj^ iubsi 
ject could possibly make such distinctipns ?r— If would, be impoftsiW^'^to^ 
make them tvirh Correctness. . .. ^ . 

Describe to the Committee by what n^ans you. make thpst varipuadis- 
tinctions ? — We make them by the examination of them 
houses; they are laid open for inspection before the sales j., wo iwakefOUT 
remarks upon tlicm there, ahd we take a sample, hpme. . , , ■ I , - . 

What are your modes of examinatipn to, attain to such yarioua and nke 
distinctions as you hate described*? — The .samples arc drawn by some of 
the Company’s labourers, and are brought to us upon a tray, we look at 
them and smell them, after which we take a sample home, and examine 
them by the colours and the appearance of them again, when we assort 
them together, and by the flavours they possess when they are made into 
tea, , 

Do you examine by means of feeling the different kinds ? — Yes, we 
handle them ; tea that is crisp and handles well, generally is better than 
that that is not so crisp and handies heavy. 

Arc the distinctions so nice, that, sound assists, you in any degree h»-f 
No'. ^ '■ ' " 7'":.’'. 7.- — ■ ■ ■ -' 

Not by shaking?-i'N 9 t at alii wme perhap? may do it,U never- 

didk'' ■ •' ■' 

U 
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MrJT4M»Si^^ n . Is it a notion with some, that they can assist themselves in determining 
- the quality of tea by its sound ? — I have seen a person go to examine tea 

that has merely felt it, and never smelt it. 

Those various and nice distinctions bear different prices, do they not? 
—Yes, they do. 

State the different prices, from the lowest to the highest, of the different 
sorts ?— The prices vary as much as the price of the article in general ; 
sometimes we have an article sixpence a pound higher at one period than 
we have it at another : at the present time, in regard to Congou tea, very 
Ordinary would be about 2 j. 9^/. ; good ordinary, 2 j. llr/.; but middling, 
3J’. Irf. ; middling, 3 j. 5^. ; middling good, we have nothing Of’ that 
description • we have some that we call middling, alittle Souchong ■flavoor, 
at 3s. Id . ; those arc the various sorts of Congou. 

♦ Ocnerally speaking, do the other sorts you have mentioned vavy 'o» 
feuchin price as the article of Cortgou?— No, I think nothing, unlessi 
it is Gunpowder and Souchong. 

• Do the other sorts, in fact, bear several prices, according to their qua- 
lities? — Yes. . 

For about how much to how mucli Singlo,- 3si 3d. Ui 3iS. ,6di 
Twankay, 3 a'. 3d, up to 3s. lOd . ; Hyson skin, 3s. bd. up to 4s. i d . ; 
Hyson, bs. 2d. to bs. Qd. ; Gunpowder Hyson, from bs. Od. up to 7s. 6d. ; 
there is as much difference as that. ^ , 

The sorts, generally speaking, vary about as much as those ypu have 
described? — Yes. 

They have as many gradations as prices ? — Yes . 

Would it be possible for any person to fix those gradations, except 
those who have had a very long and continued practice in inspecting iind' 
judging of the articles ? — 1 should think not. 

The prices you have mentioned are exclusive of the duties ?— They 
are. 

The«dnty tipdn lea is at present an ad valorem from 05 to $6 per cent, ?- 
— -JjS per cent. ; 

The 
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The amount of duty is ascertained from the amount of public sale, is it ^I' Tho.Stijan. 
not?— -It is. ' V ' 

All the teas that come to this country, are sold at those sales ^ — 

Yes. 

There being present the officers belonging both to the Company and 
the Crown ?— Yes, 

I.,ook.ing to the various sorts which you have mentioned, divisions and 
subdivisions, the various shades and distinctions of quality as well as the 
gradations of prices, should you think it possible to change the mode of 
collecting the duty as an ad valorem duty to a rated duty upon all those 
various sorts and kinds, consistently with comnuroial convenience or 
precision as to value ? — It would be impossible to make the duty bear 
equally, considering the value of the teas, in any other way than their 
being put up to public sale at the India House, or some other place, and 
inspected by the brokers, or people that have been long in the habit of 
dealing in the article. 

Supposing a rated duty to be attempted, you think still it can 
be only collected with any degree of precision through the medium 
of a public sale ?— I should think it could not be by any other 
means. 

The Company’s teas at those public sales are put up, as understood by 
your profession, at prime cost including charges, are they not ? — I do 
not know ; 1 cannot answer that quedion. 

Is not that your understanding ? — It was the understanding at the 
time of the Commutation Act, that the leas should be put up at the 
prices they cost the C'ompany, with the charges ; that was the under- 
standing at the time of the Commutation Act. 

You were in business at that time ? — I was. 

Ts it still the understanding of your profession, that that rule is adhered 
to ? — ! '‘h uuld think it was pretty nearly ; hut tlie prices, I suppose, vary 
at Canton, and they do not make any alteration in the puttiug-up prices, 
thou'^ h ilicy may sometimes give more, and sometimes less for them. 

6 £ 


Is 
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Siyan. 1$ jt the understanding of your pofession, that that rule is adhered to 
' Y ^ as nearly as it practically can be ? — Yes. 

Is it not the rule of the Company to sell, although but a ferthing should 
be bid in advance upon the prime cost ? — Yes. 

What is the rule ?— They arc put up at a certain price, and if any 
body bids upon it at all, it is sold, though it is but a farthing, in some 
cases it is a halfpenny ; in teas above 3s. 4d. a pound, \vc are obliged 
to bid a halfpenny ; but in teas under 3 a‘. 4d., a farthing would be suf- 
ticient. 


What sort of tea is it the understanding of the tea trade the Ameri- 
cana buy ?i^We suppose they take all sorts of the descriptions, such ns 
are taken by the Company ; but we suppose that the Company have the 
preference of the teas that are exported at Canton. 

Are they known to be purchasers of Congou?— Yes. 

(>Have you -seen the New York or other prices current of tea? — No, I 
' doinot know that I ever did ; 1 have seen Congou tea that has come from 
! 'AtnUricai that has l^en brought into this country as prize, or some that 
haS’ been; brought in from stress of . weather, and been suffered to be sold 
by the Company. 

How low havte you known the price of Souchong in this country at the 
Company’s sales ?— We had Souchong sold within these six motidis as 
low as 2s I J^rf. per lb. ; it is imported as Souchong, but it is not so good 
as the best Congou tea in quality ; the general Souchong is about 3^. 6d. 
to -4^. 8d., but we have wliat we call Padaree Souchong, wfaiclr* will 
go up to six shillings, or from tliat to 6s. without the duty ; Pukoe 
which is a black tea which sells from 5/. to 5.f. 9^- without the duty, is a 
Souchong tea. 

Does that low priced Souchong you just spoke of, rank anlong you 
as Souchong ? — VVe do not call it Souchong ; it is imported as Souchong, 
and put up as such . 

' ' ‘ Among yourselves it is considered too inferior to deserts thtdi eharketer ? 

—Yes, it is that sort whicii is always brought bvet by }‘ the 

' Cornj^ny never bring any thing so inferior. < < ■ - . ; . 
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, In point of practice, it happens, that the officers bring, generally, an Mr.Tho.Sfyan, 

inferior kind of tea to that which the Company purchase i — Sometimes t ^ — — / 

they do ; it happens so more 1 think in Souchong than any other kind 
of tea ; 1 rather think they give it the character of Souchong, thinkii g it 
will sell better in this country by being imported as Souchong tea, that 
bcingoonsidered as superior. 

If any of the American prices current should have stated Souchong at 
lO^d. per pound, do you think it possible, iii the nature of things, that it 
should have been that kind of tea f — No. 

According to your knowledge and experience, do you think it possible 
to. have bought it, even at Canton, at any thing like that price r — They 
might buy an inferior black tea at Canton whicfi they might have bought, 
perhaps, as Souchong, as low as lO^Jor \0^d. but it is of 'a very bad de- 
scription. 

At that price, you think their procuring real Souchong impossible ? — 

Certainly. 

Supposing that the Americans should have succeedwl in getting Soddhong 
at that price advertised for its sale, namely lo^d., if they could succeed 
by themselves or others in getting it into tViis country would it not fetch 
three or four shillings a pouiuf, generally speaking? — If it was equal- to 
be called Souchong, it would fetch 'As. iid , certainly. ■ i 

Hovv long have you practised as a tea-broker? — Upwards of thirty 
years. 

« 

During the whole of that lime, have you ever known the Comjjany 
otter tea for sale, by a description to which it did not fairly belong, for 
the purpose of enhancing the price ? — Never. 

Have you ever known, in any instance during the whole, of that 
|wriod, or have you any rea.son to sii.sjH‘ct a single sale of theirs being 
other tlian real and bond fide ? — It has all been fairly sold 5 1 never knew 
any think taken in, or attempted to be run up in price there. 

Is it the impression in your trade, that their sales are conducted con- 
sistently with every nftention to integrity and bom)tir ? — Nothing can be 
more so than they are, I atii sin e. ’ . 

(Kvamned 
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Mr.Tho.^^tijan. (Examined by the Committee,) 

^ From vour long experience in yotir line of business, and knowing the 
prices ot tea before the Cjmniulation Act, and what they have been since, 
and basing observed a gradual rise in the duties, are you able to form any 
opiniob, what reduction of the present duties might leave it not worth 
the while of the smuggler to attempt to import tea into the country ? — I 
cannot well answer that question, because i do not know directly what 
the, give for tea at Canton ; the freight of the Americans is much less than 
the Company pay for freight : I should think if tlie duty was reduced to 
about 40 per cent, instead ot 9(), it would prevent smuggling to a great 
degree ; there would be very little encouragement to it, taking the risk 
attached to it. 

Supposing at the same time that the duty continued at 40 per cent., 
there w'cre a possibility of smugglers finding teas in the Chinese seas at 
twenty per cent, less than the price at which the Company purchase 
them, so that there might be a profit of sixty per cent., would there be a 
temptation to smuggling, in your opinion ? — I should think there would 
not, to a great degree, so long as the war continues, by foreigners. 

^Vhat are your reasons for thinking so r— I should think that 60 per 
cent, was not adequate to the risk a smuggler would run in this country. 

Did you, when you said that were the duty reduced to 40 per cent, 
there would not, in your opinion, be danger of smuggling, take into your 
account that there might also be an addition of twenty percent, profit to 
that upon the irnportation of smuggled tea ?— Yes, as the 20 per cent, 
in China would not be more than from 3rf. to %d. per pound. 

[Tire Witness withdrew. 


[The following Papers were delivered in, and read :] 

“ COPIES of the CIRCULAR LETTERS sc7U on the J 3M and 20th of July 
“ 1810 , btj Orders of the Governor Ge^teral in Council of Fort William^ 
“ to the Magistrates under that Pi'esidency. 

• “ (Circular.) 

« TO THE MAGISTRATES. 

« SIR, 

The attention of Government has recently been attracted in a particular 
“ manner to abuses and oppressions committed by Europeans, who are cstao 
blished as indigo planters in different parts of thu country ; numerous as 
those abuses and oppressions hare latterly been, the right honourable the 

“ Governor 
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Governor General In Council is still willing to hope, that this imputation 
“ ck)es not attucli to the character of the indigo planters, generallj^, considereil 
as a hotlv or class of people. The facts, however, which have recently been 
“ < Stahl ishecl against some indi v'idnals of that class before the Magistrates ana 
the Stij^reinc Court ot Judicature, are ot so tlagrant a nature, that the 
C:iovernor General in considers it an act of indispenstible public 

duty, to adopt such iiicasures as appi ar to hivn, under existing cir- 
cuai^tancos, best calculated lo prevent thv? re[)nition ni odeiu'cs etpiaily 
i ijurious to tlio English cluiractor, and to the peace and happiness ot our 

,,T>ativc subjects.^' i » • i i 

“ 2. d hr: ofFencos to which tlie following rcn>irks refer, and wnicli have 
** bi'Cii t'stahliftluHl, beyond all doubt or dispnt *, against individual indigo 
planters, eav be reduce d to the following he tds : 

1st. Ac ts of violenc e, whicli although thev amount not in the legal sense of 
the word to inurdcr, have oc<M'>ioiU*d the de<ith of natives : 

2d. TIr: illegal deteiuion of the nat ves ij^ coufiucmein , e>j)ceially in 
sfocdcs, with a view to the recovery oi balances, allcdged to be due 
from them, or Inr otltcr eanses : j t • 

3d, As:>c;iiblin V, in a tuniaiiuarv manner, the people attached to tncir 
resoc' dvo facini i,:, and otlicrs, and engaging, in violent alFraiys, 
witii Ollier indigi> pi intiM*s ; 

4th. Illfcit inllictio.i of > uiislniieni, F>y means of a rattan or otherwise^ 
on the cnhivatc:)is or tnlicr natives. 

3. You mn^t of c nirse be s;Mi:>ible, that it is your bounden duty to bring 
evrry act of voo!c*ncre, c)i tlie above nature, to the knowdedge of Oov'ci nmont, 
a!id under the ciogni^.'mec of tiie iSuprenu: Court oi JudicAtvive. In order, 
iiowc ver, to prevent, as far as ilcpends on the Executive Government, the: 
vc‘pt tn i iju of any o*b nee of tfuit nature, the Governor General in Council 
desire , tliat you will particuiarlv attend to the following instructions : 

“ Eust. — Yon will t'iKe tlic ncco'^ary measures to ascertain, without loss of 
tiiiie, wht't^ier any oi' the indigo planters resident in the district unde r your 
Charge, keep s'toeks at their faotoriv S, and if so, you will retiuire them im- 
nv hately tt>destr*>y the stotd.s. Should anv hesitation occur on the ^Kirt of 
lUe m l gv> planters iu complying with tins requisit ioii , you wall report the 
circumstance to Government, when rh* G« vc rnor General in Council will 
“ order Mich person lo (juit the rlistrict, and repair to tlic Presidency- 

<< Secunn. — VViihout cueom\*epug vexatious itnd litigious complaints, you 
will exert • ourselfto prevent the practice, >vi)ie[i Cioverniiient has reason to 
i>uh«.‘ve is tov) pr«. v alent on the part of the indig<^> tilantv rs, indicting illegal 
corpoivi piiutshnieiu on tlic rv ^asand others. Whenever cases of this nature 
occur, which may not appear to be ol so aggravated a nature as to term tiie 
ground of a criminal pi - >* ccurion in the Siq>reme Court of Judicature, you 
will report the facts to Gov *rniiicnt, in ordei that his I.ordship in Council may 
take into his cousi deration the pi opriety ol withdrawing the licence vvhicli 
<< the ofFendi r max hav* c>i>tai!ied for residing in the interior of tlie country. 

<« Third. — At opportunitu^s may ari^e of personal comtiiunication 
itidigO planters, yen will endeavour to impress on their minds, the fiiixi de-* 
termination which the Governor General in Council has adopted, not only 

uniformly to prosecute all offences of the above description, which can pro^- 

perly 
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pcrly be brought under the cognizance of the Supreme Court, but likewise 
to exercise to the utmost extent the powers possessed by the Governor 
** General in Council^ of preventing the residence of any fcmopoaii in the 
** interior of the country, who shtill not conform to the spirit of tiie present 
resolutions of Governnient. 

Fourth. — Should it occ ur to you, that any other iiieasurcs can be acloptci*, 
calculated for the attainment of the important objec ts above noticed, you< 
** are desired to submit your sentiments on the subject to Government. 

I am, &c. 

Council Chamber, (Signcii) Gto, 

** the XlJth July 1810. Scc> to Jud Dept.’’ 


NOTE: — On the 13tli instant, co}>ies of the above order were trans- 
mitted to the Nixamut yVdawlnt, and to the several [)rovincnal courts, with 
** directions to afford their aid, to the full ex cent of tlje legal po veu's vesttai in 
thoscs courts^ m giving effect to the resoluitous of Governuicnt contained 
tliereiiu 

REMARK : — There being grounds to apprehend that many of the manu- 
facturers of indigo tivc in tlie habit of compelling the r^oU to rcceivfe ad- 
vances for the cultivation of the indigo plant ; — 

ORDER:-— (?/Y/crcc/, That the following supplemcjntary orders be tran:>- 
milted to the several magistrates throughout the provinces. 

(Circular.) 

TO THE MAGISTRATES. 

SIR, 

In continuation of the orders of Government of the tSth instant, lam 
directed to acquaint you, that the right honourable the Governor GUiiieral m 
** Council has reason to believe that Europc-an indigo planters are in the ha‘iit 
>Vpf qbligiiig thp ryots who reside in the vicinity of the:r rcsfMJctiye s, 

to receive advances, and of adopting otLcjr illicit and ipiproner lueaps. to 
compel them to cultivate indigo; you are accordingly directed to r^jport all 
instances of tiiat nature which may come to your knowledge, atid whieii 
you may consider to be founded in fact, to the Governor General in Counci!, 
in order that Government may take into its i:onsidcvatiou the expediency of 
w ithdrawing the offender’s licence to reside in the nnerior of »hc country, and 
at the same time adopt such otiier measures as tlie circumstances of the 
ciise may appear to require. 

^^1 am, &c. 

Council Chamber, (Signed) O. TiowdesweU^ 

the !20th July 1810. Sec. to Gov. Jud. Dep.** 

That copies of the.abovc ^upplenieutary orders be transmitted (o 
the Nizamut Adawlut, atid the several provincial courts, in cohtinuatfon*uf 
^ die drders of the 13th instant.’’ 

» < - ,a... ' ' jr . . .j 

{Adjourned to to-morrow, eleven o’clock. 

l\ ncris^ 
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Veneris j 2F die Maij\ 1813. 


The Right Hon. John Sullivan in the Chair. 


JOHN BAINBRIDGE, Esq. was called in, and examined as follows : 

Mt. Impey.'] You are a general merchant ? — I am. 

You are connected with a firm, that carry on merchandize to a very 
considerable extent ?— -I am. 

Is your firm extensively connected with the Americans ? — ^Yes. 

Have they also been large dealers in piece-goods, by wholesale? — Yes j 
,we have bought considerably for many years. 

I j , 

From your connections with the Americans, have you had frequent 
opportunities of obtaining information from them relative to their trade 
with India, and the cause of its success?— We have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of learning, from various persons connected with America, the 
usual mode in which they have conducted that trade. 

To what causes do you attribute the success the Americans have had, 
in carrying on their trade with India and China ?— After the Treaty known 
by the name of Mr. Jay’s Treaty, I believe the Americans very generally 
entered into the trade with India. I do not recollect that, previous to that 
time, their trade with India was of such magnitude as subsequent to the 
year 1793 or 1794 ; subsequent to the year 1794 or 1795, I believe their 
trade to India has increased regularly, particularly during the times they had 
an opportunity of extending their commerce, as well to the Spanish and 

French 


. Bainhrid^e, 
Esq. 
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French Colonies, as to that part of the Continent of Europe to which this 
country was principally prevented enjoying a trade. 

From the information you have been able to acquire upon these sub- 
jects, in conversations with Americans, do you imagine the success 
of their trade above alluded to has been owing to their neutral character ? 
— Certainly ; they were in a situation to avail themselves of the carrying 
trade to the different parts of the world, from which all British connection 
was excluded j I conceive that they certainly did enjoy that, to a very con- 
siderable extent, subsequent to the year 1795. 


Is it one of the advantages they have derived from their neutral cha- 
racter, that they have been enabled to trade at inferior rates of freight and 
insurance ? — Certainly j I have understood that they send their ships to 
India at a much less expence than the East India Company could possibly 
send ; and that they import their goods from thence, at a much easier rate 
than w^e receive tliem in this country. 


Do you mean that that was owing to the circumstance of their being 
neutrals while we were belligerents? — They certainly have the means of 
fitting their vessels, from their peculiar situation, at an easier expenscj they 
have provisions and every thing necessary for the equipping their vessels, 
at a very cheap rate ; their insurance is also very reasonable. 


Has their freight also, from the same causes, been much below the rates 
of our freight ? — Yes } I have understood from persons that I have con- 
versed with, that their general rate of freight has been from forty to sixty 
dollars per ton, according to the arrangements made among the parties 
themselves, who were shippers fro n ten to twelve pounds per ton ; and 
their shipments are generally made from America in companies : a variety 
of persons will join, and put in a certain sum, perhaps 10,000 or 20,(X)0 
dollars each ; the shipments arc generally made in specie from America, 
and Ginseng. 


Are the Committee to understand it to be your opinion, that their 
success has been greatly owing to the carrying trade, which if they had - 
not engaged in, it woul'.: have been impossible for the merchants of this 
nation as a belligerent nation, to engage in?— I certainly think it was quite 
impossible for the subjects of this country, as a belligerent, to carry upon 
the same terms as the Americans : under the circumstances I have stated, 
they,, are enabled, by means of their neutral character, both to fit oht 

their 
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heir sWps atid to insure, at a less cxpence than British subjects could have Baiit'^iridge^ 
done, whilst the country was iu a stale of war. 

Y 

Do you think that it is probable, that if this country had been at peace 
during the period of the last nineteen or twenty years instead of being 
•at war, the Americans could have derived as great a profit as ihey actually 
have from their trade in India? — I should have presumed. they would not 
have had the same means of disposing of the articles they brought from 
India, except; as tar as reipected their own internal consumption, because 
if this country had been at peace, the same sources would not have been 
opened to the Americans as have been from the circumstance of our 
being in a stale of wariare. 

You. have stated that, in your opinion, part of the success of the Ameri- 
cans has been from their supplying the S[)anish colonies in America j do 
you tliink that has arisen from the differences between Spain and Iier co- 
lonics ? — As well previous to as during the period we were at war with 
Spain, a very considerable trade has always been ea'ried or. between Ame- 
rica and the Spanish colonies ; indeed it always will be neces.sarily so, be- 
cause they have the means of supplying the Spanish colonies with those ar- 
ticles which they absolutely want from their situation ; consequently they 
f introKluced a variety ot articles which, in a time of peace, would not have 
been permitted to be introrluced into the Spanish colonies ; I unclcrs’and 
they have made considerable shipments of Indian produce to the Spijnish 
Colonies during the war, and for which they received their return as they 
do tor provisions ; I understand almost always in specie or in produce. 

Is it your opinion that, in consequence of the differences between Spain 
and her colonies, the commercial intercourse between America and the 
Spanish colonies has been increased ? — Yes, I should apprehend it has, 

, very considerably. 

State how the circumstance of their obtaining bullion in tiie Spanish 
. colonies in return for provisions is ot importance to tliem in carrying on 
ilje Indian trade ? — It certainly is of importance, inasmuch as they are 
enabled to make shipments of specie from America to the Ivast Indies, 
being an article necessary to get their return cargoes from India and from 
China. 

Have you any reason to belicv'e that one of the causes of the success of 
the .Americans intive 'East India trade, has been a clandcs^tino trade with 
our West Indian colonies ? — 1 think there is a very considerable trade, a 
natural and legitimate trade, between India and America^ for their own 

b F consumption: 
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*/. Bitnihr¥^(f, cotiMisiip^idn i ^ 1 Oonceiy^ ip vitvy pariH;Blarly from tils' 4 <)Ui|ify, ip I 
K‘<qf Uavje . h«t>n ensBgsed bptb previous to , my ^ing in partoer^i^i apd, »» 

'“"V” thc .eaiiy part of the |>cnocl of my being in tlve house in ly.^ich I vyas 

hropght up, having made very constdetahle experts of Kast', India piecer 
goods to Aftsericn, from perhaiis fifty to poo hundred tiiousaiid pounds ® 
year; hot from the year 1794 or >f^6, ^aUhoogh pvt corrasppudenta 
have constantly continued, oiir exjiorts have graduoiiy diminished, and 
have now become nothing at ail in respect pf theaytioiiB of India piece- 
goods ; I therefore consider that tliey have a regular tiud legitimate 
trade in jiiocetgoods for their own eomminfition, as well , as their intro- 
ducing, perhaps clandestinely into our cploidos, an ;iaconaidcrable part of 
t(lio gf^ds tliey may import s , but , I -^{I'lpld presume -tlioy import princi- 
pally Cor their own GonsMtnptiou; I slwuldjthinlt full two^irds of their ifn- 
port/uHist he for th^ir own crni^uniption, from every inforapition X have 
upon; ^ suh^t, particularly low oaiiiooee. , . , 

.. From the information you have upon the autycsCt, do you tbinh th<^ 
Xihewise clandestinely supply our West India Islands with piece goods in 
somo^deg^ef Cr-rX think tiioy may supply, tp a certain e&tent, oitictea of 
that /description jthecapse they are in^the habitof ta^ang tO OUrW^est India 
islatida,,.iOrhave been till .lately, regular supplies of fiour and Hrmrisions, 
which they are nwesisarily in want of: and X have underHopd tficy have 
occasionally made shipments of East India articles into oor colonies, as 
Wti)l is introduced tliem into the back parts of Canada from the state of 
Now :'5^0rk» r, ^ . ,r'- ■ ; , 

5 .;;; " * ' ' , ■ ■ • ' ^ li. ‘ 

What are the returns they get in our West Indja,cplo,uj^,f~^bey 
bring, to a certain extent, sugar and coffee from the West India fcolonies, 
in return for the supplies they send there. ' 

Do they likewise get bullion? — I should think n^ a d^al ^ 

bullion from our colonics. 

, Are you aware that by our colonial laws, unconnected 'with thofe law* 
which protect the East Ipdia Company, we cannot supply, , our , 0^ 
West India islands with piece-goods directly tVom India ?~^;b: ;d fcovv 
we cannot do that, for the colonial taw, ^ 
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thmk tfeiy gi^ it^ury would be lustaincd both by the Cdmpiny a«d tW J S:rf>>t^rfy^h 

Lbudbn dealers ibirik tliePe would be very great difficulty irt eqoa- Eiqi 

rtlilhg the ddtieg wheii taken in the usual way by a cleclarationi ot’ Value, ' — 

and presuming that flic duties in Loudon are to be levied as they are now 

levied by the sdlcs of the East India Comjjany ; for I take it tor granted 

the importation to London will still be continued by the Company to a 

certain extent^ - and the goods sold at their regular sales in London upon 

which the duty will’ be levied. 

Do yon thhik,' that if the duties were ascertained in London as at pre- 
sent, and at the dut-ports by the declarations of the parties, the duty 
levied at the out- ports 'would; be propbrtionably considerably less than 
be levied' 'iti London ^-*1 thinks from the variety of 
^ticles tfnkf bothe from frrditl, that there certaShly would be a very odn-i 
sidcrable difference between tire duties levied by a dedarktion, and* thdiO 
produced at the Company’s sales. It very frequently happens, that at 
the Sales the Cbnii^y in London, the value df the* article is Vfcry 
mucH ehhdrttied bVfleprdsed by the state of the market, and* if tliene was: 
a tdijSitfcr^Tltf demand Irt London, the article m^lrt pay a mwdis heavier' 

It would otherwise pay at the out‘port wbtre nO khph tfeitekwd 
exi!St(^d*j cqhscaqtkhtly the duty would be 'Wy ittiproperly deviedi ’ tfeo 
artirles being prediely the saitne. ' / >:!; ii , . 

Arh you of opithon rbar, under the circumstances of levying ilic duties 
Itated in the former questions, the out>port$ would have a very tin flair 'ad- 
vantage over the Lqpdpn market ?— ■! certainly think tliey would have an 
Otidi' the' Lortdon market, - r- 

Are you of opinion tliat, upon' piece-goods, it wotdd be practicable tO 
ftv^stitute a rative for an ad valorem doty ? — I am not prepared to answer 
(hat (^hestion, not having considered that subject very particdlAriy. 

From your knowledge of {wece-goods, do you not know that their va- 
Ihiii! W 'i'cTy vkfh^ h very variously* the Cornpktly are paftioular in 
aite'etihg tilejf '^oda f and those which are left for tire purchastesi of the 
^Ivtfte'trbde, Of foi' Airtefica,are ^cry various in tlifir'qua}itiee,and'mferi6f 
to those goo^ of tl>e same description usually sent hmne’by’the Company; 

tib jklu kftoUt, frbtM htfvmg a^nd^ at (be Eist Itidih i^tesi' *haf it 
^etweu’tt;^ hkp^hS' tlikt'bbdds, dppdtently Uf the quality, a'rif soM 
^ me 'sales W vety different pfroes ?— It does -l^etp^ntly^happetf in 
(he ebiirs^ of ' A sdic bf deVefardayS that the goods 'Whl’vWjtdVoItt <W» m 
^ ' ■ 6 F 2 live 
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./ Ihnnbndgc, five per cent, and sometimes even more than that ; froth any extraordinary 
^ issq. ^ demand or occuticnce which takes place, even higher than that in parti* 
' ' cular articles soinctirn-. 

Da you not then think that from the great variety in the value of the 
goods, and aho from ttic various prices iliey sell at, even when they arc 
of the same value, a rntive duty taken upon an average would be a much 
more oirjcctioriablc mode of collecting the revenue upon p’cee-goods 
than tiic present mode of the sile prices at the India House ? — I think 
it would be very dithcult to put a rative value upon some of the articles, 
on account of their various qualities. 

Do you know that it lias been the practice in times of peace for foreign 
rnerchants to come into this country for the purpose of buying piece- 
goods at the East India Company’s sales ? — Yes, to a very great extent. 

Supposing the trade in piece-goods to be dispersed over many parts of 
the kingdom, instead of be ng confined as at present to the sale rooms of 
the East India Company, do you think that would have any effect in de- 
terring foreign merchants from coming to this country for the purposes of 
birvdng piece goods ? — I think it would not altogether deter foreign mer- 
cnants from coming to this country, because if they can get the article 
in a better manner than they could in any other place, they would resort 
to this country ; they would not perhaps with the same degree of confi- 
dence send orders to this country, if they came here they would be 
enabled themselves to look at the articles they might have occasion to 
purchase. 1 think whilst the whole trade was carried on in the port of 
London, the foreign merchants never felt any difficulty, even if they 
could riot visit this country, in sending their orders ; knowing they 
would be executed from the correct and particular character of the East 
Iiid a Company, they bought their goods precisely the same as if they 
were present ; if the trade was dissipated, certainly the same circumstance 
could not take place, as the parties at the out-ports, of wherever the 
goods might lie, might be from necessitous circumstances obliged to sell 
at a less rate than the usual sales made through the medium of the Com- 
pany in London ; therefore it would be necessary for the foreigners tp 
come actually and buy their goods here, without sending their orders, as 
they have been accustomed to do, through the medium of persons in 
London, through whom they have directed their purchases ; they cer- 
tainly could wot order with the same confidence when the.trgde is dissi- 
pated in various parts of the country, as they can now the trade is con- 
centrated in the port of London, 
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Is it not the practice of the East India Company, for some time previous Bainbridgei 
to the sales, to publish an account of the quantity and quality of the Esq. 
goods that are to be sold ? — Always by declaration, V- — yr ^ 

Do you recollect how long before ? — I believe generally immediately 
after the arrival of the ships. 

Is it the practice with houses connected with the continent, to submit , 
those declarations to their correspondents there ? — Yes, I believe it is. 

Upon those declarations they form their judgment as to coming to this 
country, or sending orders for the purchase of piece goods ? — Yes, so I 
have understood ; we are not much connected with the continental trade 
ourselves. 

Are you apprehensive that if the trade in piece-goods were dispersed, 
as stated in a former question, the conbe<.|uence might be that it .would be, 
deteriorated as a profitable trace to this country r — I think it might per- 
haps operate to the disadvantage of some parties, while it operated to the 
benefit of others ; it does not occur to me that it would alter very much, 
tlie benefits of the trade to the country, because I presume that the whole 
quantity of goods would be imported, whether imported to London or to 
the out-ports ; it might deteriorate the prices of the goods, by their being 
dissipated to different parts of the country. 

It is your opinion, that it w'ould pat purchasers from the continent to 
considerable difficulties in judging how they w^ re to make their pur- 
chases ?— Yes, I think it would increase the difficukies of the foreign 
purchasers, certainly. 


{^Examined hy the Committee.) 

Have you any knowledge of the foreign trade of Manchester, Leeds, 
Halifax, and Glasgow, in piece-goods ? — No, we have not, except as con- 
nected with America. 

From your general knowledge, do you conceive the amount of that 
trade is very considerable in cotton piece-goods ot Hritlsh manufacture?^ — 
Certainlv, I am well aware that it is very considerable. 

In comparison with the amount of cotton piece-goods sold by the East- 
. . • India 
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Iftdfi do JWI coi^ive may be the qnutttitr of jcqtWn 

|d^*gDj9<^ tb}» cQURtif ^ Briiisii mamifhctUK ?>wtafn unable' 

to answer that question. I have never i»a<Jo a calculation \^at wotrfd 
enable me (o answer it. 


Have you any doubt that it greatly exceeds tjie amotint of cotton l^iepe- 
goods sold by the East India Company ?-*-No,i have no doubt at all thatt 
it dodfc . , 


Is that trade carried on by a private negoclatton, or in pprisequeoco 
of atiy pub^ sales established .^It 1$ Carried ^nerahy, by private 
hfegociatipn. ; 

• Eh) you. happen to know, whether there >vere establishments /ormed 
in X*on<;ion for the purpose of selling British piece-goods by public sale? 
j^jt bede^.^etie; ve tsanoiu establishinents qf that description in London 

\ ^ 

' Eound advantagpom to the persons who hav« 

pt^^^^t'be^ gooda. tq those p8ftli» ?T-'Ihavehoa»d di^Pt^nt opinkma 
U^h tl^L,^6b|<jcl3 dcpends-yery much upon the state of the ttad«,4 
H. ^S sometimes not. .Mot, being eofioectod 

1 am ti^ in a situation to at^wer. that quiBstioti 

;^o yhh edi^h'e that thN? am of British manufactured pi«ce-^dods 
sola ^ ^hdse, pn^iic , sales 1% London, is mote jor less 0fliHiido«tkl>{e now 
th^n if ;»'$$ sQino. yean ago ?-*-! have understood lhei>ei bawe. not » boen 
lately ^ rnany piiece-goods sold in lybndon as there were fuat or fore. j»aia 
ago,. Four or five years ago, I have under »tood thus© sales were, very 
pxfensive.j lattprly, i believe, they have not beea.so extensive. ■ ' 

Do you conceive that the falling off in those public sales arises from 
the circMjnKtanpe! of thc.iparFies sending those go^$ to tfoaae public isdlesj 
not fip, ding, that mode of sale so advantageous as'jv.mle by privateootr- 
tri^ct ?l-r-l shoujef presume so ; it frequently happens* however, that persons 
>vh<).,ate in a ofoe^i^us state dispose of tlieir goods by public sale*. 


Do you know whether the piece-goods conveyed^timXndia to^Spanis^ 
America by tlic merchants of the United Slates were regularly entered 
at, the Cust^-^hoysi^s in South Au^erica,. aud,ppi4 idfty ?,^I ,d^Ul4 jjffe- 
SjUmehdt : l am not quite competent to a«swcr that dnsf^iou* but. I should 

' ’ presume 
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g resume i»of aM tJaics, because I havc understood that, under the old j, S/t>uhf{djgf, 

paflfiih cdldnial ia«v, no goods of that sort can be regulai ly adihitted arid Esq. 
cnter6d. Whethet they have relaxed that law, and how fiir, I afm ^ot / 

competent to answer. ' * 

If the duty to be established in the event of opening the trade ^Ith 
India to the otrh ports Vrere to be placed on the sarrie footing, whether of a 
rated or an ad valorem duty, in London as in the out-ports, do you con- 
ceive it possible that any injury could be sustained by the merc^ntof 
Ivondott ?»--Certainly, if the same rat© w.'is levied at both pla^es^^ and In 
the same manner, 1 should presume no difficulty of that description could 
arise ; I should hardly presume that any persons importing, or any dffieers 
of His Majesty's Customs, would not attend to their duty under ^ch 
circumstariUes V I make niy distinction only from fhri" dufy^biiing Ibvjcd 
upon the sales of the East India Company, at which corisidci^abie’ vaiia- 
tioft takes place, arid that of the declaration of the ’pfii^te mdiyidU;^J 
upon his invoice cost, or any other mode of proceeding that He lialghl 
think proper to adopt. We know very well in all mercantile transactJpns 
that' various persons, well connected and vvell acquainted with their Du- 
sfftess.tvill import their goods upon much better tefms tiiarithosc wHo arc tibt 
so well acquainted, and have riot the «me meriiia of laymg thetn in «lt‘a 
proper rate from India : we arc aware that in all cases persorif will both 
purchase at a iritich less expense, and import at a much tess expense, 
though the same description of articles ; and if imported under an ad 
valorem duty upon invoice cost, the one party importing upon those terms 
whidi svere not so advantageous as bis adversary, would pay higher driries 
if he paid them in the way in which they are kvied in AtaericS, by the 
declaration of the parties j and it does frequently happen within my 
own knowledge, and what I have heard stated, that parties iii America 
pay a much less duty upon the same articles purchased iu this Country 
for money, and those that are purchased upon credit, although they are 
precisely tljc same articles. 

You Ore not yourself much connected with the continental tfade - 
Nm a’grest deal ; we frequently buy largely at the East India Company’s 
sales, but ws have either had occasion to ship them ourselves to the Me- 
diterranean, or h^ve sold them in London to persons who have made 
application to us for that purpose through our brokers our regular tffde 
has been with Amerfca. ' ^ 

^ V -■ ' ' ' ' \ ' ' ' ' , , I'r'- 

' From fiW c^ri iiAdWkdjge or general acquaintance with rii^rciqtil^ 

Irien^ daaihott'^eriurie'aflf during the war which cdrhmericed in 

i; . . 1793, 



up ii^mwk:a,,«<)u|d.tffefid>W flPMlry 

f i^jEsq. ^ r‘..‘(in Europe, theiOiattt*t8>Sture« of loilwyat tho tkne v«hon*a.fBritt»h iperwhant 
' • t-i,' ^ ^ ■< ■ • ',«otil<l r.otf$e^il tO'the san:iecauntry Uie ihanufactures o^- Jndiaf nx aint^tral 

{ , shipj^lt occirr^s to me^that there w^ere very considerabktshipnie'otsx^fipifce- 
goojfl made frotn Atncrica, subsequent to the conxmeueemont ot the ipre- 
. .serit wftr^ ind^iOds to Antwer[>f«xtren)ely coosidwaUle.si i;.aili;quite’C4!#taini 
ot the fact, because I remember to havKiWdvfld sVcryuC^xsidesayi^lre- 
niittances from Antwerp, the produce of those cargoes; I cannot state 
precisely the year, pot.dxpf^ting to be asl^ilj*j^uejdipix<<>b.|he'Hitid, or 
4 iWoqld have been prepared to answer itirbiAt, sWie,r,t}»ojieQ<»<net!jcerfient 
.of the present, war, there have been conhulerfthiOi JthipiaeAts af ind'an 
produce. inadc, not onlyAo the ports unde? d>e(dorwtHtor)ipfithe,Eretifdi, 

, .buf ;a)so to the.Dxttch ports, .the prpeefids- oh vvhtyh hjatfetheeA^rwixided 
j to,,tbis, coudtryx The Americans were, iq the haNtr^^of tratmuMag nlyfrly 
vTh6|e qf the .business qf Batavia, as also the IsJort^ Etaocers iBatawan 

f i(lv 9 ?;^^hv®,‘u.yery gonsiderabie. quantities tp Bieipbrt,* 

n^bprg^.- ;ir ■.■••.•rv • ‘ '..-.-..upf:" ?/g! •cs.-.t oc-dW 

'."j"* : f '■• > ti blf.'odn I 

thcvp.ftr'dds ref^r^red to .by you, could notta-Btit'dV'iWfclt^RV.by 
means of neutral ve.'scl^.and neutral interventianjdhf§yp :Se!Pihtthet 1 ?fi^dne-» 
tions of India from London to the same ports ?-^No, I presume not. 

i i'! hr- -■'■■■''■ -rniri .-o'l fv’ of! 

j j^jcpa isay .soirpm your ovyn kpowledgc&r or merely, from) >mur gesifltral 
jihlQfjpa.dqn ?-T?fpL from my pwn knowledges becatise L, bftva-,<po*.ffb 9 en 
’ m thj^, !|^abit/of, shipping to tbo.xc ports.tnor has ,qpr:hp^5^ 

that very considerable dilSpuities did occnii ip; the, .sbh^t^ipi^ of 
^art|pfcsXrmn t hi, S country of that, description, ^when-^Amcf+W fV^SyiP-Ahe 
habit of taking them to the continent of Europe. 

Are you aware that by the Decree of Berlin, dated- 'ln Iiiov<j:«)ber>tl$)[|^6, 
the productions and manufactures of India, as a British - .^ttioitxgntjcW’Ore 
totally prohibited from being introduced iuto Frarxee or^ber ^^pcmdemfics, 
coming by whatever vessel ■*— Yes, I am. , , , ,, . ,,j 

■ . . ■ . ' ■ ' ' '' ■’ 

' TliercfOre, from' that period, America can have derived na-advan|itlge 

Jffpm' her neiitrqr character, in commercial transactiops.im the.mapufac- 
tdres of India with France and her depetvdqncies ?rTr)*0, 1 shqijldipre- 
' Sivdief’hot. ' ' ' ' 

^ A're T^d aware of any other epontry Ipe^Idqs ifliop^, y/Op,; havip ' named, 
from v^htdh' the British merchant was excluded, even by means of-npiilrpls, 
at the time when the Americans were admitted, conveying the manufac- 
tures 
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ttiires t>f Indfa ?*— I am not awai^ of America havinij done much to tu* *f. 
mpej there were no other ports except the Russian ports,- from which 
we have been excluded; and I am not aware of their taking the piece- 
roods of India to Russia, because I believe they do not admit them into 
Russia j a very considerable quantity of East India produce has been 
taken into Russia by America since that period j very large quantities of 
Batavia ebSee have been sent. 

In tliote countries, particularly in the Mediterranean, into which both 
the British and American flags were freely admitted, do you not know 
that tlie Americans have successfully entered into competition with the 
goods brought from India by the East India Company ? — The Americans 
have sent at ail times very large quantities of China goods into the 
Mediterranean, particularly the article of nankeens ; I am quite aware 
that they have always interfered with the sales of the East India Com- 
pany, in the article of nankeens particularly ; I do not pr^tsely recollect 
when their last shipments of nanktens were made into the iVfediterranean ; 

I should presume it was about the year 1810 or 18H their exports to the 
Mediterranean ceased ; very large quantities of nankeens were at all times 
exported to the Mediterranean by the Americans. 


Do not you know that the exportation of East India manuFaetures 
from this country to the Mediterranean hns been very much limited, in 
COnsequertce of Malta, Sicily, and Turkey being more cheaply tujj- 
plieil with Blast India and China commodities by the Americans, than 
they could be in consequence of purchases made at the Eaot India sales? 
—Yes, 1 have understood that to be the case ; I know the fact is so. 


In those countries, the Ahieridans derive no advantage from their 
neutral flag ?— I am not quite prepared to say that, because if the Ameri- 
cans had not been in' a situation to import at a more reasonable rate than 
this country, we colild by the same competition have been in a condition 
to meet them in the ports of the Mediterranean ; but the fact was not so ; 
the Americans did undersell us in the markets in the Mediterranean, and 
cbrtainly that sufficiently satisfies my mind, that either from their neutral 
character or some other Gan se, they could import those goods from 
China upon better terms than we could send them from this country* 

' What advantage do you conceive, in point of expence, the Americans 
iflay have derived from their neutral character ? — That is matter of spe- 
culation. 


6 G 


Is 


Bai^ridgei 

Esq. 



2— I tbink^ it is 

What difference of insurance do p^ou conceive wa* generally paid- in 
ceh^quence of the vvar, upon Bhtish ships proceeiung to- India and 
GKina ?— ‘The inswrancea are generally done in America by compjiniesj 
ve«y little of the insurance is effectea in this country qn India vo) ugea 
fi<dm America, they are principlly eflfijcted Insurance Obmpanies whiciv 
they have in America, and 1 nave understood that their fhdia vnyWges are 
insured at a very reasonable rate. 

, Do you know what the insurance is between this country and In<lia in- 
time of^ peace 2 — I think it, is four .per cent. 1 am not quite master of that 
subject , four or five per cent. 

Has it ever very materially exceeded that during the war — I think the- 
present rate of insurance is eight per cent, in the regular Indian ship*, the 
tingle voyage twelve per cent, out and home, but I am not quite certain 
of the fact. 

Has the insurance been knomi lower than seven per cent, out and home 
daring peace ?■ — I am not able to answer that question. 

Do you conceive the sole advantage, in point of expense, which has 
arisen to tbp freyn their neutral character^? .^'consist in the 

difference of insurance and in the difference of freight occasioned by in- 
surance r— I think it has. 

. From your experience, have not the Americans derived very great adi. 
vantage in their trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope fronr tlieifr neutral 
character, in being carriers of produce and pieee-goods from the Mauri- 
rititts, and of produce, particularly coffee and sugar, from liatavia? — 
Yes, to a very considerable extent ; I apprehend they were the carriers of 
nearly the whole produce of Batavia, in some instance direct to Furo^ 
without going to America, but generally from Batavia to Atntm^', and 
thence by trans-shipment to Europe, previous to the BtMin and!' MibuH , 
De^es. 

Have not very large remittances been made to Europe^ffrom 
sources, and through these channels?—! have no do^bt of it.,, . ,, 


upon freight 


Is it upon freight or insurance, or both 
and ifisuraiiee both. ^ 
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lif notibit t trade which must cease in time of revert to f. Bailifbi^idtfe, 

the nations to whom those colonies may belong ? — Certainly. , . 

Will not tlie regulation of the Europetn nations in titoc of peace tedupp 
the American trade to India and China to the Consvmaption of their Own 
country, independently of the oontraband trade which they may still con- 
trive to carry on to the European colonies ?-—Ves, I should. cooec|ve so, 
eertainly ; tire cmisumptioD Of America is very considerable. . 

[The Witness withdrew* 

Adjourned to Monday, 11 o’clock. 






LuncBt 24® dit Maij^ 1818. 


The Eight Hon. John SiIllivan hi the Chaif. 


CHARLES CARTWRIGHT, Esq. was called in, and furthef 
examined by the Committee as follows : 


;,you now ptepared with the accounts recjulred by the Committee on c. Cartwright 
last ejpminatiqn f— •! am i the first account I was desired/ to pre- Pc. > * * 

I iV ^ I t r r * \ . « % ' * t 


Are 

pare, to explain how the sun? charged for freight and demoragei 
from i'sf March 1795 to 1st March 1812, was disbursed: this consists J 
of money advanced in England and in India: the whole sum is 

•tl^8>97-l,l AS"*,.' vyl; ■ ' < 1 ' 

'■■■ . t ; ' ^ • if ' . . 'r.' 

; [The Witness delivered in a Paper, which was read as follows :] 

6Qi M FREIGHT 
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** ¥MlOil'^ '<wrf DEMORAGE, ;^(3f»i ilrf March 1793 to 1st Marck 
** 1812 s shtwing the amotintpafd/and'heM tke'Sitniii k&sbun'^^^tiM 
** to account. .> . . . _ •, .,.,,, ;v 


A *■' 


** Amount of freight and do morale paid by the East Indian 
v*« Company, ftona March 1793 to 1st March ISll, a^ , 
if per Appendix to Fourth Report, No. 43, (receipts -for 
f‘ private trade deducted) - ' _ 

** Add the year 1811-12 - - “ ' - l,S07,03l 

“ Rud the secretary for secret committeeships jC85iS18 ' : - '' 

** 5 Gbarged owners for advances hi India and ' ' 

dhtpa, 179'S-4 io ISO^-IO, per Appen- ' 

** dix No. 34 to Fourth Report JC890,639 ' 

** Add 1810- 111 - “ - - 67,094 

•* Add 1811-12 - - - 66,023 ' 

1,093,758 

** Amountdebited owners for gdbds dab^aged 
“ and wanting, outward ahd hdmewdrdi 
« 1793-4 to 4809* l,p, pdr Apbcfidix Nd. ' , , 

“ 34 A. to Fouitn Report . - 499,827 

“ Add 1810-11 - , 24,572 

“ Add 1811-12 - - i - 31,209 - 

—5^3,402' 

■ '.y 1i664.4i4' 


o-.- 
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** Amount charged in the estimate of profit and Toss of SlSd . • 5 

“ .February 1813, for fright and dcftior^ge , - j6’22, 025,628 

“ Loss upon the law tonnage, as mchided ih the estimater of 

“ prom and loss on the 23d February l8l 3 - - ‘ - 439,'668' 

“ Political freight and demorage, and passage of military, as 
“ per Appendix No. 46 IQ Third Rfipoft ,£'1,854,133 
f‘ Add 1810- U: ^ 147,416 _ ’ 

Add 1811-12 ^ . 113.078 

y ' ' . 2,114,627 

Advances of freight to owners^of fosT ships' "as ' - ' 

“. mate of, profit and loss on 23d February 1813 659,9 10» 

** ireight outwards charged in the estimate of profit and los» 

« of 23 d Febry?irit 1 8 1 3, h^fog part of foe sum ofjf 8()p,77 3, 

,.*• dedui;ted from the profib or tho*' frade for Vrfeighl out^ 'i 

; wJtrds,, ihd remuneration to con^matidere of Worn-out 
*** ships - - ' »■ ■ t ' ’ 378, hl8* 

"■ii> ■ y*...'. , 

' Carried fmwi^ jC28i8i7,348 

*■ , M f i < . 



fi* ':f * '-Ti* <^' 


V 1 c’ ,' ■■ <■ ' 'Broimht forvraird 

' S{iltpe$re cKipplred Gov'crnment 

” from 179S-4 to 18C^-lO, as per Appendix 


«« 

Cf 

cc 

i€ 


** No. 30 to Fourth Report 
Add i«jO- 11 
Add 1811-12 


^1,086,049- 
220>812, 
. 50,491 






^Freight on ,rlce and wheat charged Government 

’Freight on saltpetre destroyed by fire 

More freight pa.iAJ]^ adVanr^.on ships abroad^ 

“ on the 1st March 1812, Uian op the Ist 
" March 1793 - „ ' - 

Freight of goods delivered at St.irfdena 

Amount paid tor freight and demorage be- 
“ tween the Ist March , 1793 and 1st March 
“ l8l2,upongo9ds,tobcsQtid after 1st March 
** 1812, viz. estimated height and demorage 
“ upon goods unsold in the Company's ware- 
** houses o>i 1st March 1793 per Appendix 
" No. 50 to Fourth Report:- j ^ 

Deduct owing .'br freight and demorage oh'^ - 
“ 1st March 1793, per Appendix No. 15 ta 
“ Fourth Report , , - 

Remains the sum charged in the estimate of - 
profit and loss of the 23d February 1813, 
for freight and demorage paid before tst 
l^tch J793 

Sstiroated freight and demorage. 

“ g09d« unsold in the Coippapy^s ' 

** warehouses on 1st March 181 2 JC 1,568,516 
Deduct owing For freight and dc- 
" morage on the ist March 1812,, 
as per Account presented tu Far- y' 
iiament in that year . ' S9,SS6 


. f 




257,500* 


.£536,500 


1,527,1 sjS)' 


Freight on hemp supplifid Cpycrninent 


1^357,'^i2 

113,228 


"5^4,53'4" 

■"4<^,77a 


( •! 


“d90,6'8O 
141,560 

^?28,956,4p2. 


ff 




Amount paid for freight and demoi^ge frotji/thh. l‘S^^Faif^h ^ 

« 1793 to i^t .March 18,12, as, pjGjr ’contra 
Amount accounted Ipr in the same p^erFodl - 

“ Eastlndia House, — ... 

EfTors cxceptcd. 

(Signed) " C/iat, Varlwright, Acc‘. Gen*.’* 
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iV,U, 


Mr, 





^arixt^hli Mr. Cartmig^ht^ 'Pie nei^ account }| an explanation of the Charges 
]^q< General, from the 1st March l,783ttathe l$k h|ar<^4M9< wl^itloJslira 
t— — iy— paid is actually amounted for to a penny j and<the foasttit of its bebg so 
accurate is, that it is altogether a British, trans(l0iikon» nod flilt cOpfitsed 
with foreign accounts. . ,■ ... - ^ ; 

[The Witness delivered in the same, and it was read, as follows ;] 

** charges general, / retn lot ^ 

** ^fiewing the Amount paid» ^ud how tho sun^, has j^itt^oarried to occomt* 

Amount paid for Charges General, from 1st March 179.3; 

** (o 1st March 1811, as stated in Accoi| 0 .t N^o. jis , 

** pendix to Fourth Report - - ' - ' - jCl^,33d,598 

** Add amount paid in the year 1st March 1311 to 1st 

” March 1812 - - - - - - 753,155 

^ jCl3j089,751 

** DeduOt Political Charges General, as per Ac- 
« count No. 33 .Appendix to Fourth Report, ; ‘ 

from 1st March 1793 to 1st March 1810 .,£3,178*313 

Add from 1st March, isioto 1st March 1811 239,838 

« Do - -.Do - JLjBll - - . 1812 225,314 

. «£3,3d3]s6i 

Deduct articles for which a. value 
remains, as per Account No. 28 . 

** Appendix to Fourth Report, 
from 1st March 1793 to Ist 
** March 1810 - i* ,£l ,1^13,341 

" Add from 1st March 1810 to 1st. 

** March 1811 - - 43,614 

« - - - . 1811 to March 1812 62,935 

1,619,890 

«* The following amoupt fqr interest on loans, 

« 8cc. from Ist March 1793 to ist March 
** 1812, included in the account of Receipt 
** and Payments, tinder the head of Charges 
** General, which has been carried to the head 
** of Dividends on Stock, Interest on Bonds 
" and Loans, 8ec> in the Estimate of Profit 
f* and Loss of 23d February 1813 « 538,469 

Carried forward ,£5,821,723 
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' Brought torwaird ^5,82V,t23 
** Charges General,! stated in the Estimate of 

« Prdfit and Loss of 23d February 1813 - 5,724,629 

^ Surplus CodYmercial Charges General, as stated 
" in the Estimate of Profit and Loss of 23d Fe- 

bruary 1813 - - - - - 1,544,399 

* ^1 3,090,75b 

“ The A ecobnb of Charges General -for the year 1801*2, is 

,£“l< <00 more than vras stated in the annual account returned to Parlia- 
“ ment that year. This arises trom a sum to that amount paid for Charges 
" General having been’ added to the amount of goods and st6res e < port* 
" ed, which has been subsequently deducted from it, and carried to its- 
proper head. 

East India House, 

“ 21st May 1813. “ Errors excepted. 

'■ (Signed)- ** Cha* Cartwright , 

Mr. Cartwright.^ The next account is the Losses t?y S^a, included in 
the account of Prorit and Loss of the 2Sd of February '18 13. — I h^o not , 
the particulars of this account before me when I was Ikst examined, and 
therefore could not an.swer the question put to me as to particular ships, 
whether they were included or not; upon reference to the account I found 
•they were all included, but there were some parts of their cargoes, 
omitted by mistake, which were the cargoes laden in India, and whi^h 
were going from port to port ; that addition has now been made to this ac- 
count, and the sum is of course in a degiee increased by the amouUt of it, 
so that the total, outwards and homewards, amounts to x 1,969,755, which 
is the actual loss arising within the years of account; it was questioned bjr-. 
some of the Gentlemen in the Committee, whether we should not gp two 
years back ; I thaik not; but I have put the two cargoes lost in tnlit pe- 
riod, so that the Committee may adopt which they thidk fit. 

[The Witness delivered id the account, which waa rcad as follows i] 


BOSSES 





'gee 

,\> 

Cpi4^twHghi, W^^ 1/ Sl^ib^idid Profit and Ijm nf the 

--y— xau m: cut wtuiyt *»»«♦■'■ 


Princess Royal 
Triton » • 


; - 

;*J 795-6 - 

1796-7 - Ocean - - 

,* — .f . Boyd - . - 

/, ■— • - Prince Frederick 

,' , «— - - Thomas 

, . Royal Charlotte 

<** 1797-8 - Edmund and George 

— - - Sylph - • • 

' . - Zephyr 

1 ^ j . Lion - - - 

1798-9 - Princess Amelia 

— - - 'Raymond 

— - - Woodcot 

■ — — 4 . Castor . -v • 
fc— - - Friendship 
M . Earl Fitzwilliam 
4 - Henry Addington - 

^ 1799-1800 Uuec» 

— • - Rent « - “ 

— - - ' Earl Talbot 

** 1802-3 - Hindostan 

— « • Comet - 

— ■ - - Admiral ^lin 

— - - Culland's Orove - 

** 1803-4 - Althea 

- - Prince of Wales 

— - - Ho|^ . - . 

** 18ei>5 - Coronwndel - 

— - - Experiment 

— . - Earl Abergavenny - 




bat^r4. 


£ 

1,600 

S,090 

63,216 

17,060 


29,222 

30,421 

28,676 

2,603 

44,814 

8,209 

15,240 


79,710 


Heowwaid. 


59,981 

39,088 

3,679 

6,100 

32,542 

2,554 

8,272 

22.061 

8,963 

20.621 

7,878 

4,948 

46,250 


24,640 

6,699 

28,860 

8,100 

35,768 

45,604 




':bO 


’ 'tggvi'-%wr-Tn<y^’^r .. ^ 




£ 

jC ^ 

■f^"4T805r6 - f^dXi^urgps ' "T 



— „ Sk,eU,Qn,.Ci«tle 

- Wtrren Hastings 

8,429 

j ^ 

- 

104,051 

- Ganges ; 


, 126^614 

“*7807-8 1 - ‘J^oyers : . - 

6,568 


-s* w^ipgie j - . * ' 

“ 4808-9 i - L^rd Nelson . - - 

. 

s.-iss 

- 

49,02^ 

, * Experirneht - , - . r^ 


5,292 

^ - Glory .. - , - \ - 

' 1 


‘5,292 

« 4 4 |w 



,, i - Bengal i - - ^ 

T — - - Lady Jane Dundd§!*i ‘ ' ^ - 
~ - Jane DuchCss of Gordon - 

; — -I - Europe” - - ’ 

' ' — - - Stfeathavn - - * 

'? •' i:_ J - Britannia .> - , • vii 

Pi — 4 « Admiral Gardner - . 

'll — ^ Asia 

oV . 180 f?-ip - United Kingdom - ■ 

— 4 - Charlton 

'•«» •“ i ’■ • ' ' * ' ^ 

__ ^ - 'Windham - - 

~ J - -True Briton - 

— — I - Ocfcan 

- . Earl Can^den 


.... 21,75!^ 
28,S^5 

2,194 
’ 27,985 
15,995 
25M» 

.22,300 

21.202 

34,002 


597,967 


“ Add Outward '• 
“ Total, Outward and Homeward , 


t2 1,262 

36s808 

86,089 

140,000 

uo,ooo 


1,871,788 

597,967 


1 ^ 69,765 


■r. -.o'! Admitted as belnye the period, the losses 

1791-2, Fouhs - X 14,858 I being charged in the year in which the 
<lfU 2 - 3 , "Winterton 86.506J occufrid. ! 

• f i '>■ .'i -• 

« $4th May 18134 " Errors excepted. 

(Signed) “ CAo* Cartwright, Acc* Gen’,” 
6 H 
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CC^igH. is.h«e,n,.U 


B3<J. 


Jpwance 


given ot freigj , ^ 

It in 4tKt;,C|n)piii$)/v$!Qwn4|^|» 6ut 

h ; 


upon the 
sum 


^ yQO*" eslitnatcs of ,pr4»6t and Joss u pm 

in .India crt'. England i. .is thute ?*^Every .. 
thanja'lgSii^any pay for rent, jvhether in Indii W. England, is tiovrn. 

, hav.c a cdnsiderahJe capital ..vested of their own, both ia 

• Indla'kba .l^hgrauii^— tes.. : . . ... i. ,- , . 


‘ i / . . . 1 - , ' 


^ ports in Iirditii pay able to the 

Mj8eiMpost»tbt.€dmpany.'s ;Owii trade ?— 

>j „ J<’i..'..b /■••-■'■ '«.■ *’.*'X’' '■'• '■ ' •• ■' '' ■’' ’"■ 

ISO ailotvance, consequently, vs made in yon* accounts tor the lo's of 

.^»P»Wy.'Of gtJodft exported by-tne Company; 

1 rt nl' .■> TiT t ^ n 


r , 90 fne,:a(y^ly, if :^4^porte<i by private persons r*—tNa, 

infWmatton what the dvarage produce 
ditties have been?*— Not thekastj it is not 

within; 'dFp;arta)(?pf^ .... „ , ■ .■ i -■ ..i. 


It a^jpears, qppn lppktt^^ different accounts before ehe. Com* 

-Npi to the Third Repuai*, shewing' ^Irss 
amount 91. all adynaces, aafaras regards the purchases of invcsirnafiu tdr 

1 P*.I I t'/\r‘i^ '»'< Em.** % a i.U. 


i-urope^ tbp account gjvf p m by you on the I4th instant. !raaTt;fd>tt,. ii»’ 
the column .needed ‘‘ Imports Invoic 


“ Imports Knvoice Amount j” and;your e^yiaiua nty 

the 27d of Te^uwy . wt, .Jn the column beaded “ Prime Cost of ifnvpst-^ 
“ mea^t of O.odds j'; that thj^re.isa wide difference indietotai^. ibtudti^ ihiy 
i^ing .^2(54?3;^g{}$ rfn jspvewteen years > that of.tlw aesconrv beiiigo 
^26,|92,3b4 fpr eighteen yeauES i and that, of the third ..i>2 5,^1 ni-ift^Sjfbr 
ninete^ yMrs-^ can, wiif, mepinih' the •m?ons of thur differencuifi-v^l hai<e* 
no doirot trie reason of the variation may be aoooUntecLibr ^ Min.4«<arHnot'. 
do it here j if the Committee will allow me time, I will make out an ac- 
count ^xpj^a^pat^y.4. ^he.d^rence, . - .r a /. '.rn;ri uCi^ "j/i 

f, \ig f • ’" > ^ rjt;i4i:0u .< 

. r‘> f' iiJiVitt hn:^ '•. '' '^'U>iUUn btiii'. f/iii 
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B.«f»pear8, by -Alpfiewdlx N#.- f'lo tHe Thir^ CanJs^^h^t^ 

remaining on band in India, of stores unsold onl'th^'s^th'dr April it S'O'd*, Esq, 
was ^^371, of which two-thirds is estimated to have been rc.ceivec^ v— 
from i'/urope, to the amount of jf^l,'292 "ii?, and" that the assets jh ^oo'd* , 
re wtining at thesaate period was-Xl, 18 1,718 ; and it further apppi^s, 
upon reference to ah account of assets drawn up by the India Board, Ap- 
pendix No 9 .of the same Report, that d'jripg the last six years the averaefe 
anio«nt;of goods^'oil handj unsold in ladia, has been about '^gdO.OC^ i, 
and the stores unsold, estimated at two-thirds of the amourtt, are stated as 


above, Xl 2)0,000 per annum; making together an amount of abou^ 
jf'2,(X)0.t>00 per annum, appearing to haVe lain in an unproductive state 
in Indii ; do you not c tncer.e that the interest upon this amount ought.to 
be odfisidered as a charge upon the Company’s trade ', and ijf hot, exp;iaHl 
whv not ? — I conceive that the actual commercial capital, the Companjr 
empif'y ought to be subject to an interest; but what the jc^mmercial, 
capital of Uie Company is, 1 have nmr been abfe tb^ iscefraih eiactiy. 


Do you not conceive this to be a part of the ca^tal ?~No ^ ^ 

Have the goodness' to 4tate thei nature of' the'diffi^l^ yoU^^e.e:^c* 
rienced in ascertaining the commercial capital of Ihe CompihV is ^ 

very difficult thing tor me to answer that question ; it embraces thd whole 
commercial concern of the Company j to view this question ^rljt, I^,|pu^ 
have an account made of ail th«t cotnmercial property pP th^ Cbin|>|py^hj^ 
eveiy part of the world, in^Englandy as Well as at the seVera fpresidep^^; 
in India ; and then to draw the conclusion, as to what arrtbuht br tbaf ca- 
pital sostated is used per annum, is perhaps more difficult than the Cpiq^ 
njittee are aware of we' can completely shew' What nhe cdhtmercial as^ts 
of the Company amount to, but there are commercial de^fs ^ wheii)' wj? 
have ihe total of those commercial assets; to set against them, and when 
we come to draw the line, it is very difficult sO to put if, as 'fo shew pr,^- 
cisety what a year’s capital is ; for the question goes, Ipresuthe.'bqiy fb a ,: 
vearioipital; the whole difference is, whether we charge th,e tnreresfV.q. 
an extra 500, 000 to the commercial ca.nit il or not. I haye’slated li e, 

cnimercial capital tube about jCa 600,000, taking the amddht of tWb 
vc ar’s iertpats to be the assumed commercial capital employed ; it the hai' of 
a. o her. year’# imports should be taken, the intererf jdpott aboW ^70^^ 

aduitiooahmifcfcb® added to. that;- ’ ts -,j )J : 

In the question you have answered relative to the araotihf of stbreif in nind 
rearly do you consider those stores, purely of a commercial nature, or of a 
Lmmetcial and miUtary nature ?— Commercial and military certainiy ; 

6 H 9 principalljr 
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CTX!SHyjrrgHt y principally mifitary, no doubt j stores have been occasionally sold, and 
Esq. though they may ultimately be for militarv' purposes, still as the Company 
! j 5 e)j them, we must look upon such sale as a commercial transaction. 

Considering those stores as principally military and naval,' are you pf 
iopiniOn that the Company's trade shouid be charged with the interest arising 
upon those stores lying on hand ? — I think t have substantially answered 
that question before; so far as the stores are for military and naval purposes, 
dnd are issued to the different store-keepers for that purpose, I think they 
• are not liable to interest. 

So far as the export cargoes of the Company remain unsold, they ar? of 
course not an available fund for the provision of return cargoes from India ? 
— Not immediately, they are gradually realizing; there must be, in great 
concerns, always a stock on hand. 

The stock on hand may be considered as a permanent, unavailable fund in 
India ?—No doubt. 

♦ 

In the lieu of which a similar amount in India, in money, must be sub- 
stituted to purchase return cargoes, so long as it remains unavailable ?•— 
That is a supposition ; it ends in this broad circumstance : if ir is correct, 
diat the Company have supplied India wirheight mi-lions of money beyond 
what it has received bacK, it ends there : the courmeice should not be 
charged with interest on funds substituted, if the argument is continued 
fill to-morrow, it must end there at last. 

Look at account No. 50 in the Appendix to the Fourth Report ; can 
you state, from looking to that account, the amount of Indian goods rc» 
mainingon hand unsold, in England, at any given time ? — Yes, it isspccU 
hcally stated. 

What goods appear to have been on hand unsold in 18^0 ?— The cost 
is 4^1,134,000. 

Have you any account shewing the average amount of Indian Goods 
remaining on hand in India, unsold, for any given number of years?— 
This account is made up for a number of years, and of course will 
shew it. 

’ , • ** ^ " I - ^ 

Do you take that to be more or Ie$i than the averagp arnoont remaining 

■ on 
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Oh h^pd in Thctra ? -AVIien compared with the statement in 1793 , there ia C-Cartwright, 
» very great difterence, there is ^700,000 diffvTcnce. . 

Have not the Company’s sales of imports increased within that period ? 
doubt whether they have much ; 1 should think rhe' liave, generally, 
as much as a mi lion a year, prime cost, on hand at home. 

Do you not consider that a part of their unproductive capital ? — No; it 
is a part of their capital, but not their unproductive capital. 

Do you not consider it f.rir to cha ge Interest to their trade for the 
amount of the stuck on hand unsold, and if not, why not r — It is certainly 
fair to charge an interest upon the capital, bi t my difficulty is to ascertain 
what the amount of thar capital is ; the interest upon the capital, as I have 
assumed it, is charged for two years already in my statement. 

Is there not a general account of the Company’s stock, both at home 
and abroad, annually laid before Parliament ? — There is., 

i 

Referring to the accounts of this descrip- ion, Nos. 15 and ]'6 in the 
Appendix to the Fourth Report, under your signature, are the Committee 
to understand th.aT these accounts exhibit a complete view of the Company’s 
stock on the Sdth of April 1792 and 30 th of .April I8O9 ? — ^They exhibit 
a view of the Company’s stock, but not a complete view, because we Only 
give an abstract account of the balances of the property of the Ccimpkny 
at the different settlements; if we were to give a distinct view, we must 
dissect the stock account of each presidency, and branch it out into com- 
mercial assets, commercial debts, political assets, political debts, and a 
variety of oiher aiiiclcs, so that that docs not give a complete view ; it 
is a complete balance of the Company’s property, so far as it can be 
made up. 

Is there any thing included in those accounts upon the scale of irvterest 
or warehouse rent on the goods and stores remaining unrealized in India 
'•—Certainly not ; it is an account of stock ; it is taken at a particular day 
in England, and, as far as can be, upon a particular day at each place 
abroad ; arid it is merely a dead account; we cannot look prospectively 
beyond it ; it is the same as if the Company were bankrupt of dead, and 
their account of stock taken at that particular day ; and an account of ware- 
house rent or interest, would nor, I conceive, apply to, the account.- 

,'i (, * f 

Upon comparing Appendix No. 6 of the Third Report with the amount 

■ ^ of 
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C. Lartwnght, of bills of exchange stated in the account B given in byjy«tt^o^ tjiji 1^-!^ 






,1 fertpcn Bppeaiang ro' l3e * ^ sevc^n tech ' ycart, ’a^iptipting . tp 
i 5f489,67 S^and ibfc latter for eighteen years, amount! ng ,09 1 , 

♦here is a difference in the accounts of nearly eight millions ; ,expljiin,^9W 
tj^js diffnirjepca arise^as it dfaes not appear tobe accountea for by the deduc- 
tion .of the additional years contained in your account B ?—rln Account 
No^6 is an account of payments for bills of cjtchange frofla jlhdia, froqi: 
tljc ISf. p^March 1-7^ to- the lat of March le iO; in'd' the other account 
is an account of the bills drawn imta the various presldbndei upon j^oglantj^, 
from Beptembeir 1792 to September 1810 V the balance, I ' prcsutti^, after 
niaiting^ .allowance, for the year; omitted mcEe'' aCtfaun;tdfi*Jo -6|;w»U be, 
found , in , -the .increased amount 'of- debt diving for bills Vuri ntn^ updn the 
Com^ny in March I8i0. . » / ^ 


Referring to the account delivered in by you, stated to be gp accm)|!^ 
of thc balan^: of supplies between India and RhgUhd, froiri the' year 
17'^- 8 ti) the .^year .1 809-8 O' Eng^audy corresponding wifK iho jwaij 1 7^$ 0 
to 18,10-11 India cant you- exjriain upon what gifoudd you 
Inma for profit on exports,- withdot crediting fnfl^ fot' the ptOH^ 
tm^ru^f^The profit upon- exports arweOupOn tlie -siilBibf 
Jnqi^^tha^ ant, realised there'; tho profit upon’ arises' ^dm >a1e|i 
heri^i l'Ao not aecithe naceautyof harrying that piwj&t* fejwilc i^ih to 
Ind^., ■ "v; ‘ 

rs** thc^iCommittee totonderitand that the* expOrtt, goddi, stores, and 
bullion t) India, invoiced as amounting to .^’19,84)- 539,. realizc-d-tha^ 
sum iq.^pd^ , exclusive- -of <thc. balance bcoveen tlur i^tec) profii atyd ' li *;^S 
on these ek^rta i-— Certainly »: thfey have realiifed the prime Vbit; 4 ^ sidled 
in the invoice account, and also the profit stated in iiiai account. ^ , , 

Arc you aware, that in an account No. 8, annexed to the Third ‘Report, 
twelve millions of goods and stores sent out to India are statedto hiyp 
rcaiiz<:d theirc otAyvCight tnilfionai-^-tThis is an ae^ount,-itititiil^d, '** Soma 
received at the presidencies of Fori William, Fort St. George, apd^ 
Bojn^hay,. stores, from the year 179:1-3,^0 

“ th<f..ye?ir inciusivi^;’' Ihpjis an account of sales,, mine is the in- 

voice jajpotunt; pr-pbaWy thuk tioca':;fflot'i«tlude' the en^tnittt of stores that, 
have, bip^^a i^ped;p3>..t^ nMlitary’ boards, vihiclrtn all probayi^jiy 

will ^epuQt bui; I ttuiiiot puStt^eiy stite it j it is hot 

Is the Committee to understand that there is no account of the stores 
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fdr ic purposes in, fodra, ?— I havu bo *k>ubt" afe suth 
cfbUi^S, ^lit lliave them notj tljcAuditorcan ftjrnish-tfettb. * '* ■ , ' Esq. 

, .-’^1..- ^ ,,.,,, i, , n ;•*■-.: ■* V .j 

, ' ,,, ' •.'•;'.*•■ ■■' .' ' ' ' .■•••■■ ^ — Y 

’^^ftave'not the rates pf exchange at which tthe bills have beeii drat^'IVotd 
Ih(}ia bn I^Bglandi as,^Utpd in the account above referred to, gteaflt 
ceed'e^ the fixed mte^ piT exchange at which the irai'orts are calcUlattc 
'T^hei'e is ho doubt t^iy do.j bpt as f am questioned respeefing the^ rafe diP 
exehahge^ it is’ necessary for to CQtfec* an error that I wde Tn a 
stafement j t Opposed that them nvighc have been bills drawn fvomKfadf^si 
arP|)«t rate, of gs,' Qd. tlte, pagoda 5 upon reference: to the advice boiih. f 
find ho draUs have beep made at ^that rat^ tlw- highest rate' has- been qy. ' . 


Was that for any amount ?— A considerable sum. ,, 

What d|^ffcrence;qjr exchange do you estimate thetn't^^ftuW be'lfi'^jh^irlf^s' 
8ter1ui^'%VwecB the sums stated undei thehead of'biH^ bf-ekehang^, 
09^ I, and that credited under the headofimptwts# hivOfceaiAyodj:’^ 
£tl6'^hit)3pi, reckoning the latter at- the rates of rtxchan^ 'it.^diibh' 
tlie bills were dmwn/ — I have made no such cakuiafion ' - ah»!Tstat|H.T 
bcficye, wtiep i was questioned on^.tbisi subject :befoie, iftiat t 
thihk it was proper that the commerce o{, India should- be taxed % 
diffeWhee between the rate of exchange as stated in account, and the rate 
at which bills arc drawn, because 1 conceive that the rate of cxchatme ,vya^ 
not increased or operated upon for conamer<cial pufposesi - ' ' ' 

Would not that difference, in your opinibn, amount -tipon ’a vet^ 
moderate computarion, toi- 10 per cent-.?*-rl dare say w’diighf. ■ ‘ 

Do you give that answer upon any examination of the accounts i-r^ 
Certainly, d do not, ■ : ' 

Can ypu furnish such an account ?— I presume we might be able. 

Would it be possible to separate the bills of exchange drawn for com- ; 
mercial purposes, from those drawn fior supplying the necessities of the 
state ?— I do no^ admit that any have been drawn for commercial pur- 
poses, as I before stated i if the account of supplies between India and \ 
Engliind is looked, tp, it shews a Surplus that England has affotded, as i; 
befor^e said, of eight millions ; therefore, I cannot imagine that ahjr Wlw 
have bceu drawn for commercial purposes. , , > , 

Is the fcoi^ittec to understand, that England has afforded to India a 

gma -i 
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, ium adequate to the amcbKt^ljf txclusire of the amount of 

th^ ,b,iljs< of .cxj;lian|;e drawn from India aod paid in this country ?~I 
have not balanqed the, dccotinf^ leaving out the bills of exchange, Im'd 
tli(,Tqfo|-c I cannot exactly say ; hut all the political payments in Efrglatid 
must be taken ih as a sujiply to india. 

In your account just referred to, the goods, stores, and bullion, even 
at their invoice cost, only amount to nineteen rdil lions to round numbers, 
whHst the xealiifatlons in cashin the Indian treasuH^, durirtg that 'period, 
would no doubt be considerably less ; the returns from India* ard stated at 
thojr^ invoice amount, at StJ miflioris in round numbers ; is it not evident, 
therefore, that the difference must have been made up by money raised 
on hjll^of exchange ? — No, it is not evident that it must. 


ypvy js the amount to be made up ?— -Bills have been drawn, but I. 
dQ^Qpt atlmit that they have been drawn for comnwreial purposes f fKis 
ej^aminatiem proceeds upon abstract accounts, and it is impossible to go 
injp the master in this way; all the political payments made in England 
fox t]lC, jiipeteen years are a supply from England to India ; fVom<thOac- 
cquqt it appears that there is a total of X<,^CO,0(X) paid here on account 
o^tJre political disbursements of the Company ; the total of ihe exports is 
'4 l9»*iB4,S29, ; the ^qtal amount of the imports is .£ 26 , 792,301 ; the 
di ^re nce Is about six mflHonsih found numbers, leaving - 1 he foiUs totally 
our, so ,thaX England had to pay to India that six millions, which she has 
do^? b/tnat «t,7, too , 000 of political charges. 


^1. 




t)o€fi not the same account contain the sum of .£5,879,000 received ia 
the way pf remittance from India, through the medium of his Majesty’s 
government, to cover in part those political charges ?— Yes. 


Pan, you state what has been the out-turn of all the bullion sent from 
tJbi^ country from the ^ear to the present time^ tncludifig the 

char^es of coinage in li.dia, so as to ascertain the amount at which the 
current rupee lia^ jb^n realized to the Company ?— I htiv© made up 
an account for that pur^sc ; which if the Committee please^ 1 will 

.. if.*/ it’/ ' 

V • 7 . . . ■ _ ' ' ' ' ' 

rlhe account -was delivered ih, reifd hh follou^s : 
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' BULLION STATEMENT. ' 

® ITie risk of carj^ocs and interest on capital being cinrged in' an 
** jiccount before exhibited, it only remains, in rt-iiing the cost of the 
“ Indian curences, to find the charge of supplying the bulloin, and a to ti e 
“ charges of coinage in the several mints. 

At 6«. 4d. per oz, the average price paid by the Com- g. d. 

" pany for silver exported since 1793, the sicca lupee 
“ would cost - - - - -•3 2 ir 

Add 34- per cent, for charges, coinage, refining, e&tablish- 

ment, &c. &c. - - - - 


2 3 . » 

“ And the current rupee - - - - - - 

" The Arcot rupee would cost - - - - 2 1 • y < 

“ Charges, coinage, 14 percent. - - jt» 


il 1 f 7 1 


** And the star pagoda at 34 - Arcot rupees for 1 pagoda - 7 5 » « » 

“ The Bombay rupee would cost - . - - - J — - » » 

“ Charges, coinage, 3 per cent. - - 1 1 


t 2 I *• 


According to tlie price pa*d by the Company since 17^3 
a" for 100 dollars, being j£’23. 24‘. 9d. and reckoning 72 
^ tales as equal 100 dollars, the tale has cost - - 6 5 <• 



" In account the current rupee is taken at 2 s. ; but as the 
“ cost was only Is. 11 4 d., thcfe is a difference of per 
rupee, and on C.Rs. 14,70,62,411, the invoice value 
of cargoes from Bengal in the period, the amount is - 9^0 

The pagoda is taken at bs. but as the cost was only 7s. 5^d. 

“ there is a difiemnee of on each pagoda, which on 
** pagodas 1,78,15,866, cargoes from Madras, amounts 
« * - - - . • - - 4«2,S1$ 


6 I 


Carried forward - 



G. Cartwfight, , , BrovgM .forward <£788^93 

Efifl. “ The Bombav rupee is taken at 2 j. Zd. but as tiMj cost was 


“ The Bombay rupee is tak^n at 2s, 3d. but as tl»e cost was 
“ only 2 a', isod. there is a difference of per rupee ; 

“ which on B.Us. . 2,5 1 ,8C,6’dd, cargoes l^om Bombay, 
“ amounts to - 


178,36s 


The tale is taken at 6.«. 8d. ; but as the- cost was only 
“ 6*'. 5* *</. there is a difference of 2»»rf. jper tale, whicii 
“ on Tales 8,93,00,487, cargoes from China, amounts to 1,07 i,605 

jf:2, 038,86 1 


Bullion exported to Bengal since 1792 3 
“ — Madras 

“ Bombay 

** China - - - 


j: 

4,0'J8,i63 

l,‘\56,i03 

1,080,945 

2,460,964 


£:8,9(:2,t75 


The bullion exported to Bengal in the period produced, at 
2«. per current rupee, G.Rs. 4,09,81,630; bu’ as the 
** cost of the current rupee was only l5. ll^d the dif- 

ference is - - - - - - 8fii379 

The bullion exportf'd to Madras produced, at 8s. per pa- 
g da, pagodasS 3 1, 40,258 j but as the cost was only 

7s, 5|.d, the difference is - - - - 8i^,048 

The bullion exported to Bomb'»y, at 2s. 84. per Bombay., 

“ rupee, produced B. Rs. y6,<!8,400 ; but as the cost was 

only 2«. id. <«, the difference is « - - 68,059 

The bullion exported to China, at 6s. 8d. per tale, pro- 
“ duced talcs 74,00,892 ; but j s the cost of the tale was 

only6«, 5d,»*, tl^e difference is - . 88»8iO 

** PrbdiKc bullion aehtto India and China since 1793, 

** beyond the value at which the outward consign- 
** meuif ace turned into curren^r in India 8nd 
« iphina 1 * - - ' - - £827,296 

* The 
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*' Tbe bid Wion rccfivie^ from India and China has produced C. Catrtwfloht 

‘‘on sale, afer deducting all charges in England .i:i,a-;7,69 1 Esci. ’ 

Tile cost calculated at the rates adopted lo the estimate of ^ 

profit and loss, 23d February 1813, viz. 2.v. per current 
rupee, 8s. per pagoda, 2s. 3d. per Kutnbay rupee, and 
“ 6s. 8ri. per tale, is - - . . . - 1 , 169,201 

Leaving a profit ill this view, of - - _ 108,103 

“ But calculating the cost at is. lid. jo the current rupe- 
“ 7s. 5d.'so. the pagoda, 2s. id. ’■>. the Bombay rupee, 

“ and 6s. ~)d. « ». tbe talc, the rates before stated from the 
“ cost of silver in England since 1793, the cost would be 
“ ^1,414,41)0, and the profit ----- ]63,2t)! 

“ List India House, 

“ 22d May 1813. “ Errors excepted. 

(Signed) “ C. Cartwright, Acc . Gcii 

This account exh’bits a profit in the out turn of the specie sent from 
England to India, amounting to J[,321,296 over and above tl e rate at 
which ii is estimated in your accounts ; has that profit been brought to the 
account of the commercial profits ?— It has not. 

Do yon consider t’ at that is a clear commercial profit ? — I conceive it 
ought to be so considered, u nquestionably. 

With res, cct to the bullion received from India and China, the account 
exhibits an actual profit of X 10H, J93; has that been added in your state- 
ment to the commercial profits ? — No, it has not. 

Do you not think that this also is properly a commercial profit ? — I con- 
ceive it is. 

Then, under those circumstances, state why you have not included it 
specifically in your account as a commercial profit ? — I before stated to 
the Committee that we never looked upon the exchange account as a source 
either of profit or loss, it is merely'" a sort of money transaction between 
the two countries ; at some periods it may be profitable ^ at other periods 
there tmight arise a loss ; but, whether it was so or not, we never looked to 
profitor los» upon it ; it arose from the necessity of the case, the quantum 
of bullion exported arising from the necessities of the country, 

6 I 3 Upon 
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Upon what principle do you say, that the gain , by the remittance of 
bullion to India should be considered as a commercial gain, and the loss 
», I —t by bills drawn, from India upon England, should be considered as a political 
loss?— The bullion, I conceive, was necessary to be sent to India, for the 
purposes of furnishing the return of cargoes; of course credit should be 
taken, I conceive, for the profit upon it, if any ; the profit upon if, I* 
conceive, should be a commercial one ; the latter part of the question, 
1 presume, I have answered in a former answer ; as to the cxchatige with 
India, I have stated my reason for assuming that that rate of exchange 
is not operated upon by the effect of commerce ; that is my assumption. 

In the charges you have put upon the bullion, do you include the sa- 
laries of the mint-master and other mint servants Yes» 

And the losses which have occurred ? — Yes, every thing is taken in^ 

It appears that three an<l a half per cent, is the charge upon the sicca 
rupee, and it .appears that the charge is only one and a half per cent, 
upon the Arcot rupee ; can you account for that difference ? — I cannot 
positively account for it ; but the salaries of the officers are paid whether 
the quantity of business done is more or less; if there should be a larger 
quantity of business done, the rate will be less, and I suppose it to arise 
from that. 

Can you state the proportion of the salaries of the Board of Trade in 
Bengal, which should attach to the territorial concern on account of the 
ihahagemeiit of salt, opium, and customs ? — Reckoning such salaries 
at per annum, which the Auditor informs me is the correct 

charge, the proportion that should be deducted from the sum stated in the 
commercial amtount o-f .£’3,251,592, as a charge on the above heads, will 
be in the nineteen years from 1793-+ to 1811-1812, ,£3CX),342, or 
.£■15, 818 per annum, which is in proportion to the gross receipt for salt, 
•piuin, and customs, and the gross cost of tlie investment. 

You state at the foot of the estimate, dated the 23d of February, cer- 
tain items which you say cannot be distributed in proportions between 
the Jndia and China trade ; among them there is on the freight outwards' a 
remuneration to the coramai^ders of worn>/Out ships j would it not be 
practicable to shew .the proportions of freight outwards, which have fallen 
upoh expbrts for India and exports for China ? — 'Freight outwards very 
seldom arises upon any China cargo, the India freight outwards arises; 
principally, fo^-ireiglit' upon stores 5cnt out Teiy ofteB Un Government 

. account 
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account } the Company with their own natural exports^ courd very sel- 
dom have to pay freight out at all, becau^,o the ships are talcen up under 
certain conditions ; if they arc not loaded beyoild a certain extent, no 
charge for freight outwards is made ; if there is more put 0 !i board, and 
it consists of stores for Government, it ought to be, and must in future, 
a revenue charge. 

• Then, this would chiefly fall on the India part of the concern ? — Ves ; 
but there is a remuneration also to captains of worn out ships. 

Might not that be distinguished between the China and India ships? — 
It might now, because the ships are distinguished for the China and India 
trade j but that has not been so formerly j and as to that part of the ac- 
count, no distinction could be made. 

There is a charge now upon Ihe servdee of ^500 a voyage, to reoiii- 
nerate the Company for what they paid to the captains formerly; is that 
carried to account here after the deductions ? — Yes. 

With regard to the item of^l5,444,f59<) stated as commercial chargdij 
general beyond the rate deducted in the calculations of profit up'on sales, 
BO further distribution could be made in your opinion of it ? — No, 1 con- 
ceive not. 

Do not you think it ought to be calculated upon a per centage ot 
the sales from eacii trade ? — 1 cannot take upon myself to answer that 
without consideration ; it appears plausible certainly, the whole being a 
per centage. 

Tliere is another item which seems as if it might be easily rcferrable to 
either trade ; advance.s of freight to owners for lost ships ; must it not be 
according to the ships, whether India or China ships ? — No, I conceiv^ 
not; because in the former part of the period, the ships went to both 
places; they began a voyage to Madras, and then went to China after- 
wards j they went to Madras for the purpose of conveying stores, and 
afterwards to China, to fetch a return cargo ; if a ship is lost going to 
Madras, it is in part a China voyage; it is only a deviation, and therefore, 
it is impossible to separate that. , • 

j^The W’iinesswithdreyyf.:, 
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MINITTES OE EVIDENCE ON THE 


THE Chairman called upo :i the Counsel for the India Company, 
to state, vrheiher they t-hould call any more evidence. 

\fr. Impel) stated, that they had proposed to call only one other Witness* 
hut who was prevented attending by indisposition, and that they should 
rest their case here. 

•i'' 

The Chairman called upon the Agents on behalf of the Petitioners from 
the out ports and manufacturing districts, to state, whether they should 
produce any -evidence in support of their petitions, 

Mr. Richardson stated, that the Petitioners did not think it necessary to 
produce any evidence. 

The Chairman" called upon Mr. Lavle, as Agent for the merchants, 
bankers, and manufacturers in the city of London, interested in the East 
Tndia and China import trade, to state, whether he should produce auy 
evidence in support of that petitioni. 

Mr. Lavie stated, that the Petitioners did not think it necessary to call 
any evidence. - ' 

The Chairman called upon Mr. Imvic, as Agent for the merchants of 
London, owners, and agents for the owners of l^st India built ships trad- 
ing to the port of London, to state, whether he should call any evidence in 
support of that petition. 

Mr. Lavie stated, that the Petitioners did not think it necessary to call 
any evidence in support of their petition. 

Mr. Tctfjrfa/c appeared as Agent for the 

Petition of several merchants, manufacturers, traders, and other persons 
engaged in, or connected with, the export trade to India 
and China, from the port of London : 

— ■■■■■ of several persons being shipwrights, caulkers, ship sawyers, 

ship smiths, ship joiners, treenail moulders, and boat bui!d'> 
ers, of the port of London : 

of mast makers, block makers, and gun-carriage makers, of the 

port of London : 

- ' of sail makers of the port of London : 

— of ship riggers of the port oLLondon : 

— — of ship plumbers, painters,and glaizers, of the port of London : 

of persons engaged and employed in building, equipping aiyl 

supplying East India and China shipping, in the. port pf 
London : 

Petition 
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Petition ^ sraiths, coppersmiths, and anchor smiths, in the port of 
London .* 

— — of ropemakcrs of the port of London 

And stated, that the Petitioners did not think it necessary, to call any 
evidence in support of those petitions. . 

It was moved, that John Bebb, Esquire, be called for examination be- 
fore this Committee, which being put was negatived. 

[Adjourned to Thursday next, two o’clock. 


*Jovhf 27 ® die Maij^ 1813. 


The Right Hon. John Sullivan in the Chair. 


CHARLES CARTWRIGHT, Esq. was called in, and further examined C. Cartwright^ 

by the Committee as follows: Esq. 

HAVE you brought the Accounts, desired at the last Committee ?— 

I have: The first is an Account signed by the Auditor. 

“ OBSERVATION on that part of the Q^uestiomvhich relates to Advances 

for Investment. 

“ The Account No. 14 Appendix to Third Report, is for seventeen 
** years, from the first of May to SOih April inc.ach. The Account of 
“ invoice amount. No. B. is for eighteen years, September to September in 
“ each. If the Account No. 14, were continued for another year, the ad- 
vances will be .^27,356,000 ; and the shqjments by B. exclusive of 
« bullion, being ^26,328,000, the difference, about a million, will be 
« found in the increase of commercial property remaining on balance at 
“ the close of the period. 


(Signed) ’ ^ “ JVm. Wright, 

Auditor of Indian Accounts.” 

THE 


East India House, 
27th May 1813. 




0S4 HINUTES OF EyiOENGB OtT TlfJI 

f, Curlmightt THE other part of the tame Paper is explained by me, b^his Paper, 
Esej. 

"V '"'j"’ ** EXPLANATION qf the tiiferatce apparent between the Account 

“ No. B, and the Account of Profit and Loss of the 25d February 1813, 
** in so Jar as resards the Column in No. S, headed, ‘ Imports Invoice 
** Amount,’ and the Column in the Estimate of Prqfit and Loss of 2'^d 
February headed, ‘ Prime Cost of Investment of Goods/ 

** The column in No. B, headed ‘ Imports Invoice Amount,’ 

“ is the actual shipment of cargoes in India, according 
“ to the dates of the invoices, and embraces a period from* 

** the 15th day of September 1793 to’ the 14th day of 
“ September 1811, eighteen years, and amounts to - ,£'26,792,304 
** 'rhe column in the estimate of profit and loss of the 23d 
“ February 1813, headed * Prime Cost of Investment of 
“ Goods, IS the cost of the goods actually sold in England, 

“ and embraces a period from the 1st day of March 1793 
“ to the 1st day of March 1812, nineteen years, and 
“ amounts to 25,134, 67 

** From this statement, it will be apparent, that an exact 
“ coincidence cannot exist ; but the allowing adjustment 
will reconcile the difference ; 

.* 

Prime cost of investment of goods from 1st March 1793, 

“ to 1st March 1812, nineteen years, as per estimate of 
“ profit and loss of 23d February 1813 - - 25,134,673 

Deduct prime cost of goods sold in the year 
“ 179.3*4, being shipped in India before the 
“ period comprehended in the account, 

« No. B. - - - - - - • ,£1,220,106 

“ Prime cost of goods unsold in England on 1st 
of March 1794, the invoices of these goods 
« being dated before the period compre* 
bended in Account B - - - - 747,000 

1,967,106 


I 


Carried forward ,£23,167,566 

« Add 
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— Brought forward - , 

Add prime co»t of cargoes lost homeward «• 

, " Cost of saltpetre supplied government, do-^^ 
ducting the amount shipped in India befd^ 

\he period comprehended in account No. B - 355,291 
Cost of hemp imported on account of go- 
*' vernment - - - - 83,77p 

Cost of rice imported at the desire of govern- 
ment, upon , which government paid the 
• “ loss - . ,% - - 54,639 

** Cost of saltpetre destroyed l^fire - - 16*500 

.“ Cost of goods unsolder March i8l2 - 1,192,330 

** Value of bullion imported, not stated among 
“ the sales of Indian goods, in account of 
“ profit and loss of 23d February 1813 - 464,27$ 

Cost of Cargoes arrived since 1 st March 1812, 
the invoices of which were dated within 
“ the period comprehended in account No. B - 46,824 


g®5 

gC23,l 67,566 C, Cartu 




3,622,436 
jC26,790,oo2 


♦* Amount of imports from India In the column ** headed 

“ Imports Invoice Amount,” of Account Noi B - .£26,792,304 

Amount of the column in the estimate of profit and loss 
“ of 23d February 1813, headed “ Prime Cost of In- 
" vestment of Goods," with its various adjustments - jC26, 790,00* 


“ East India House, Errors excepted. 

“ the 27th May 1813. 

(Signed) ** C//as. Cartwright^ Acc*. Gen*,* 


THE next was. 

The STATEMENT required to account for the difference in Amount, on 
“ -comparison of the Appendix No. 6 of the Third Report, with the 
" Amount of Bills stated in the Account B, given in hy the .Accountant 
General on the 15 /A instant, 

** Amouiit Bills of Exchange paid from the 1st March 
“ 1793 to 1st March 1810 , after deducting therefrom 
« Bills from India in favour of the Company - JO 1 5,480,57 5 


6 K 


Carried forward - ^15,489,575 



98® 


Mimjm OF FVIDBNC& ON TH» 


C* CarHorightt Brought forward - ^ 5.489.575- 

JEsq. Add Bills in favour of the Company froqi India, received 

“ from J St March l7Q.| .tothe ist March 1810, deducted 

V . 873»225 


“ above 

“ Bills ^aid since 1st March 1810, dated previous to 15th 
“ September 1811, and Bills now running on the Com- 
“ pany; dated previous to the 1 6th September 1811 


“ Deduct bills paid since 1st March ng3> dated previous 
“ to 15th September 1793 - 


9,1«3,875 

^ 26 , 486 , 675 _^ 

W 

2,504,584'“ 


•* Amount of bills drawn from India, dated between 1 5th 

** September 1793 and 16th September 1811 - - j£’22, 983,091 

** East In da House, 

** the 27th May 1813. (Signed) Cha\ Cartwright, Acc. General.** 
if “’ THE other Account was 



* A STATEMENT to shew the Amount that has heen, or will he, faid 
" f^r Bill* for Exchange drawn /torn India, from \btb September J793 /o 
September 1811, beyond the current Rates op is. per Current Ruf 
“ pet, 6s. the Pagoda^ at^ 29. 6d. the Bombay Rupee." 


** Bengal 
“ Madras 
“ Bombay 

Paid more than 
the above rate*. 
j6’533,653 

210,474 

534,300 

Paid less than 
the above rates* 

- jC75,805 

15,270 

- 6,373 

% 

“ Deduct 

« Balance paid for Bills drawn as*^ 
“above, 1793 to 1811, more J 
“ than tths current rates -J. 

^1,278,327 

96,448 

■Xl, 181,879 

i:86,448 


East India House, 

« the 27th May 1813. 




(Signed) “ Ci/P Cartwright, Account,. General.*' 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned sine die* 





